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TO 

THE FIRST VOLUME. 


rilOM THE HISE OF THE MODERN KINGDOMS TO THE FEACE OF 
WESTPHALIA, IN 1648. 


V LETTER I. 

Ihcline niid Fall of the Homan Empire, 
and of the liarbaitam. 

\ [IE subjeci proposed ^1 

•A'tw of tlie .state of Ancient Europe ibid, 
i lie Nortlieni nations never wholly toii- 
• riiiereil liy llie Uomaus iluiL 

A. I). 47(> Tluy break from tlieir forest" 
and fastnesses, and finally subreit ilie 
Roman F.nipire 2 

Mo. ill and political causes of that jfroat 
, ^event ibul. 

'i'o he ascribed more iimnediiitcly to liie too 
Kieat exid'nl of the Roman doiiiinion, 
and to the debasing inllueiite ol its des- 
liotit governnierit ibid, 

(’aiises of the ruin of the Roman republic 3 
Of ilie (leiline of tlic Imperial )iowcr ibul. 
The tieasoiis of the soldiciy, and e.spcciallv 
of the Proton. in bands ibid. 

Tiie dissolute lues of the Emperors, and 
the remuMiI of the imperial seat to Con- 
stiintiii(i|de 4 

Tile disputes Iiotweon the Christians and 
I’.igans, and between the ('ifferentt hris- 

ti.in seels ,);,j 

'i'lio siipi'i lority ot the Barbarians in virtue 
and in miIomi 5 

Tlie despn.ible policy of the Homans in 
iiiiK basing llieir forbearance, and taKiiig 
l.irge bodies of tliem into pay ibul. 

Tlie Visigoths plant tlienistlves in Spam ; 
tlif Fniriks in Gaul ; the Saxons in the 
Horn, .11 pioruicc's of South Riitain; tlie 
HuLs 111 t’annoina; tlie nsirogutli.s. in 
Ilal) and Uu- adjaieiit |iioi iriccs, by the 
beginning ot the sixili ccntiiiy ibid. 

A total ' iiange lakes plate in the state ot 
Europe . j 6 

T’hal ( liaiige not to be lameifted ibid. 

'I'lie coiitit'jpl ot the Barbariitiis tor the 
Homan iuivrovemtiit.s,aijd its cause ibid. 

LETTER 11. 

Ayireju of Policy and Legislation rstnhH'.hcd 
by the liarbarians, on Ihtn in ttlnnmt m 
the Frovi ii'JS of the Roman ESmpirr. 

The primitive government of the harh.iroiis 
inii-deis. like that ot the ancient tfer- 
maiiB, a kind of military democracy, un- 
der a general or rhiettam 7 

They consider llieii conguPKts as common 
properly, in winch all had a right 1u 
share ibid. 

After settling in the provinccsof the Homan 
empire, they established a new species ot 
government, known by the name ot the 
Feudal System iliid. 

'i lie advantages and dis.'KivantaKes of that 
giivcmmeiit ihid 


of political union feeble, and the 
rcJ 5 urce.s '*f dis.sen.sion many fl 

(emial kingdom loniiiionly torn by do- 
mestic broils, and little capable ot any 
foieign enterprise ibul. 

1 be judicial proceedings of the Barbarians 
long veiy ahsiiid ibid. 

Hcseritiiiciit almost tlie sole motive for pro- 
secuting crimes, and Ilie gratification of 
that pabiion the dnef rule in punisinug 
them ,9 

The feudal system, with all its impcrfec- 
fmtis, yet less degiiiding (o luimaiiily 
than the uniform pressure of Homan 
despotism ibid. 

LE'ITER HI. 

Rise of the French Monarchtf, and History 
of Frauoe under the Amg.v of the Fust 
Artec. 

Introductory relle»tiou8 on Historical 
Coiuposition 9 

Modem liistoiy of little impoitancc before 
^ the time ol ('harlcmiigiie 10 

Tlie I'lench monarchy hrst claims our al- 
tintiou il)i(|. 

A. 1). iHt; Clovis, King of the Franks, sou 
of < l.ildcnc, and graiiilsoii ol Meioviius 
(lici'i 'il llic .S.ili.iii inhe), gams a yiclniy 
oil 1 S\ ,u;s Ills, a Roman iisiirjun in that 
iiroi'iue, and founds the kingdom of 
Fi.ni'c ibid. 

A. I) 4'i(, He defeats the Allemanni at 
'liill i.ic, and IS b.ijilised, willi almost the 
wliole FreiK u nation ilnd. 

A. J). VaiKinislies Alaric, King of tin: 
VisiijotliH, and adds Acijiiilame to the 
kingdom of Frame ibid. 

Disfiguies ttie latter part of liis reign by 
1 1 nellies and jiurfidies towards tlieiinmes 
ot ins IdoiMi ibui. 

A. I>. fill Dies, aFer af tempting to alone 
for Ins crimes, by building and endowing 
cburclies and niona.i’ei les dnd. 

The giaialeiir of the Fiemli moiiarihy 
mucli niipaiied by being divided among 
ins foui s«ins,'J'lnciii,Childebert,Clo- 
doiinr, and Cdotane II 

A. 1), A like duisum fake.*! plate on tlie 
dcalli ot Clotaire, tin* sole sucies.sor of 
bis l»rotber> and iieplii us. ibid. 

Twuinal (iiieens llriimu Inida w ife to Sige- 

lu'il King ol Ansir.isiu, and Fiedegoiida 
Wile to t bilnenc King ot .Soissons, sacri- 
fite every Umig to iheir bloody andn- 
tion ihid. 

A, H. 613 Coltaire II. son of Clulperic ami 
FredegondH, lieiiig left sole momirdi of 
France, re-estaldi.slies I rarninillily, and 
gams tlie livailsof Ins subjects ibid 

A. D.63'2 Diigobeit, the sou and successor of 
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Prkc 

C; lolaire, (by hit vices, and his imprudent 
policy, in committing all real power to 
llio Mayors of the palace), greatly weakens 
the royal authority 11 

A. D. 644 His two sons, Sigebcrt II. and 
Clovis II. his feeble successors, only the 
founders of new convents ibid. 

Several succeeding kings, aptly denomi- 
nated j/»<;, 7 rflr//s,cquall^inEigm Scant ibid. 

A D.fifX) Pepin Heristel.Dukeof Austrasia, 
usurps the administration, under, the 
name of Mayor, and governs France 
equitably twenty-eight years. ibid. 

A. J). 714 After his death, Charles Martel, 
his mil lira! son, assumes the goveniiiient 
of the kingdom 12 

A. 1). 751 And Pepin, the son of Charles, 
usurps the sovereignty ; excliidiiij^for 
ever the descendants of Clovis,' 
Merovingian rac:e, from the throne 
France ibul.’' 

LE'Cl’ER IV. 

Spain under the IJominion of the Viii^oihs, 
and under the Moors^ till the Hci^n of 
Abdurrahman. 

A. 0.467 The Visigoths found their mon- 
archy in this Roman province 13 

The clergy early possessed of great power 
in Spain, which becomes a theatre of re- 
volutions and crimes ibul. 

A. 13 . 585Leovigild, an Anan, putsto death 
his sun Ilermcnegild, becanse be had em- 
brnced the Catholic Faith ibid. 

A. 13. 612 Sisehut dispossesses the Greek 
Einpciois of that territory they had con- 
tinued to hold on tlie coasts of the Medi- 
terranean, and obliges all the Jews in hia 
own dominions, on pMin ot death, to re- 
ceive baptism ibid. 

A. D. 682 Wainba, who had defeated the Sa- 
racens, the countrymen aiul bdlowers ol 
Maliomet, is excluded the throne, be- 
•caiise he had been clothed iu the habit of 
a penitent by a ghostly trick, whilst 
labouring under the induciice of poison 

ibid. 

A. D. 712 The Saracens of Mauritania, un- 
der the name of Moors, make tli'Miiselve*. 
masters of Spain, and put an end to the 
euipire of the Visigoths 13 

A. D. 717 Pelagiiis, a prince of the blood 
loyal, sctires into the mounlnins of As- 
turias, and theie founds a little Christ iiiii 
kingdom ibid. 

A. D. 732 The Moors defeated by Charles 
Martel, in attempting to penetrate into 
France ibid. 

Spam at first very miserable under its 
Moorish governors, who were dependent 
on the viceroy of Africa ibid, 

A. D. 766 Bill afterward happy and flonrisli- 
ing nndei the dominion ot Ahilih-rahinaii, 
who founds at Cordova a Mahometan 
kingdom indciiendent of the Califs, or 
successors ot the Prophet and tlieir Afri- 
can viceroy 14 

LETTER V. 

Italy under the Dominioji of the O.^trofroths, 
and under the Lombards till the Rexf^n of 
Ltutprand. 

A. D. 493Thendoric, the first Gothic king of 
Italy, and several of hit successors, pi inccs 
of inncli prudence and humanity 14 

A. D. 554 The Ostrogoths subdued, and Italy 
recoicied, by the generals of Justiim.ii, 
Emperor of Constantinople ibid. 
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A. D. 568 Great part of Italy seaud by Al- 
lioiniis. King of the Lombards 15 

He establishes the feudal policy in his do- 
ininioiis ibid. 

A. D. 586 Autharis, one of his successors, 
perfects that form of government ibid. 

And embraces Christianity ibid. 

A.D. 643 Rotharis gives written law's to the 
Lombards ibid. 

A. D. 668 Grimoald reforms the laws of Ro- 
tbans 16 

Liiitprand forms the design of making him- 
self master of Italy ibid. 

A. D. 726 This project favoured by the 
edict of Leo Isauncus, eiuueror of Con- 
stantinople, prohibiting tlie worship of 
image.^ ibid. 

A.D. '^7 The Italians have recourse to arms 
in si#i>port of the worsliip of images ibid. 

A. D. 728 Luitpraoil, taking ad* tillage of 
Ibis tumult, lays siege to Ravenna, the 
sert of the Kxarcli or imperial governor, 
and carries it by storm ibid. 


LF/ITER VI. 

Rise of the Pope's Temporal Power ^ with 
some Account of the Affairs of Italy ^ the 
ICmptre of Constantinople^ and the Aiwg- 
dom of ffrance^from the Time of Charles 
Martel to that of Charlemagne. 

The grand aim of the papal policy to free 
the city of Rome, the seal of the aposto- 
lic court, from the dominion of the 
Greek Emperors, without subjecting it to 
the Lombard kings 17 

A. D. 728 Gregory II. more afraid of Liiit- 
prnnd tlian of the Emperor Leo, re-takes 
Ravenna, with the assistance of the Ve- 
netians ibid. 

A. 13. 729 The Emperor, notwithstanding 
this service, persists in bis desii^n of 
abolishing the worship of images in his 
Itali.in dominions ibid. 

A. D. 731 Gregory applies foi protection to 
Charles Martel, who then governed 
France, and Chailes becomes tne guar- 
dian of the church 18 

A. D. 741 Constantine Copronymus not 
only renews bis falliers's edict against 
the w'orship of images, hut prohibits the 
invocation of saints ibid. 

Tins new edict confirms the idolatrous 
citizens of Rome iii'a resolution they bad 
taken, at the. instigation of the Pope, ot 
separating themselves entirely from the 
Greek empir^ . ibid. 

They accordingly revolt, and drive out of 
their city such of the Impenul officers as 
had hitherto been suffered to coutiniie 
there ibid. 

A. D. 751 Pope Zachary encourages Pepin, 
son of Charles Martel, to dethrone Chil- 
deric III. and assume the title of Kiiigof 
France ibid. 

A. D. 754 Pepin, in gratitude to bis spiritual 
benefactor, marclies into Italy, and ob- 
liges Astiilpbub, King of the Lombards, 
to desist from an attempt upon Rome 20 

A. 13. 7v55 He takes the same journey a se- 
cond time ibid. 

A. D. 756 More effectually humblei Astul- 
phns, and founds the temporal power of 
the Popesi, by bestowing on the sec of 
Rome a considerable territory in l^ly, 
lavished from the Lombards ibid. 

-v I>. 786 He diovi, allor dividing bis domi- 
nions belwv’L'ii his two sons, Charles and 
Cm Ionian ibid. 
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LE'ITER VII. 

liritain^ from the Time it was relinquished 
by the HrrmnnsX to the Knd of the Soxoh 
H eptarchy. 

A. D. 448 Tlic Roman.s finally evacuate 
Britain 21 

The dexenerate inhabitants of South Bri- 
tain. after the Roman legions are with- 
drawn, unable to defend themselves 
a^iiist the Scots and Piets ibid. 

A. D. 44.9 They apply to the Romans, but 
without effect, and ultimately to the 
Saxons for protection ibid. 

A. D. 4r>0 The Saxons and Angles, or An- 
iflo-Saxons, come to their assistance, and 
r^ei the Scots and Piets ' 22 

A. D. 584 But afterwnnl enter into a ICnf^iie 
with those b^rbajous invaders, and make 
themselves masters of all the low country 
of South Britain •2.1 

D. 827The Seven kinifdonis of the Hept- 
archy, formed in the course of the Saxon 
conquests, united under Egbert Kinir ot 
■^Wessex 2 1# 

The Anplo-Saxons converted to Christiani- 
ty before this period ibid. 

Blit havin^f leceived that doctrine tbiou^h 
the polluted channels of the church of 
Rome, it had little effect in either soltcii- 
iiijf their minds or puntjuiff theii morals 
* ibid 

LE'ri'ER VIII. 

Government and Laws of the Anftlo^ 

Sax OHS. 

As the Saxons rather extirpated than sub- 
dued the natives, they had no occasion to 
burden theins.ehcs with leudal services 2,s 
'i'liey transplanted mtoBnlani then iivil 
^ .111(1 inilitary institutions. ibid. 

Their Kiii^ was only the hrstcifizen of I he 
coiiiinuiiity, and Ins authoi ity, winch was 
very limited, depended chiedyon Iiis per- 
sonal qualities ilnd. 

'I'liev had, at all times, a national council, 
a WittoiiQffemot , or assembly of the wise 
luen, w^hose consent was necessary to the 
enacting of laws, and to #five .sanction to 
the measures of public adiiniiistration 

ibid. 

Tiic members of this assembly the princi- 
pal landholders ibid. 

The Saxons, like all the German nations, 
divided into three orders hf men ; the 
noble, the free, and the servile ibid. 
The Slnrenjotes, W'liere all the freeholders 
assembled twice a year, well calculated 
for the support of general liberty *20 
7'he criminal law's of the Anglo-Saxons cx- 
reedjiigly mild ibid. 

Their judicial proofs very singular ibid. 
The absurdities of the ordeal ibid 

Their manners always rude, and tlieir 
knowledge of the arts imperfect ibid. 

LEITER IX. 

Rei^ of Charlt-maf'ne^ or Charles the 
Great, Kinff of Trance and Emperor of 

the West. 

A. D. 771 Charles sole sovereign of France 
in consequence of the death of his bro- 
ther Carlomaii ^7 

A D, 772 He conclmlcs a lt(*aly with the 
Saxons, whom lie had vanqui’^licd 28 


73 And inarches into Italy against 
Desidenus, King of the Lombards 28 
Defeats Desiderins, and.takes Verona ibid. 
A. D. 771 Reduces Pavia, and puts an end 
to the kingdom of the Lombards ibid. 
A. D. 775 Having settled the government 
of Italy, he marches against the Saxons 29 
A. D. 77f) Defeats them in several engage- 
ments, and treats them with great teve- 

^ rRy- 30 

A. D. 778 Makes an expedition into Spain. 

and takes Pampeluria and Saragossa ibid. 
Become master of France, Italy, and Ger- 
many, he pays great attention to the arts 
of peace ibid. 

Account of bis private life 31 

He encourages learning ibi(t. 

Is to I he church 32 

Assists at the council of Frank- 
ihid. 

TVoes into Italy to do justice to Pope Leo 
111 a3 

A. D. 800 And IS invested with the Iinpe- 
lial ensigns liy that noiitiff ilml. 

Universally m. k now'l edged Emperor of the 
West, iiiimediatelv after Ins coronation 
at Koni(‘ ibid. 

A. L). S02 Receives an embassy from Ni- 
cepbonis. Emperor of ( 'uiistaiitinople, 
romplimeiit ing bim w'itli the title ot 
Augustus 34 

Anil Iroin ;lie faiiioiKs jcniiph, Harun-al- 
R-a.sclmi, witli the present of a striking 
clock ibid 

Art.s and learning tlourisli m Asm, iindei 
Al-H.'iscbid and Ins .sin cessoi s ibid. 

A. J). M)8 ( b.-irlemagne delivered from a 
formidable invasion ot the N()iriinii<. by 
the deatli of then king, (lodfiey 35 

A. D. 813 He assori.'iies his .son Lewis W'ith 
Iniii in the empire ilml. 

A. f). Rl l J)ie.s at Aix-la-Clinpellc in his 
.seventy-first year ibid, 

'rtie extent ot his dominions ibid. 

LETI'ER X. 

Kmpirt r ^ ChnrlfTiinf^jtc and the Church, 
JrotH thr Aveeswun of hts Son, Ijcwis the 
Dibonrntrr, to the Death of Charles the 
Bald. 

V. D. PM I.e^sis rendeis Iniiiself odious to 
the cb igy b> aUeinptiiig to lelorm cer- 
tain abiiNO.s 3,5 

A. J>. 817 Associates Ins elde.st sou Lothario 
with him III the empire ibid. 

A, D. 818 Siippressr.s a rebellion in Italy, 
headed by his nrpliew Bertrand, whom he 
punishes with the loss ot tiis eyes 
Is seized with reiii(>ise, in conseqnonce of 
Tlii.s severity, and ( iijoiried public pen- 
ance at his own desire ibid. 

A. D. b2.9d'lis three sons by the first bed, 
among whoni he bad dnided his doiui- 
iiions.ioin in a rebellion against him, be- 
cause lie sought from them louie provi- 
sion for his son Charles, by a .second 
wife ibid. 

A. D. 830 Abandoned by his army, he is 
made pn.soner ibid. 

Releasetl by ibe nobilitv 37 

A. D. 833 Again ubainJoned by his army, 
he IS deposed and clothed in the habit of 
a penitent ibid. 

A, J>. 93^1 Obtain.s absolution, and is re- 
stored to lii.s dignity IMl 

A. I). 840 Dies near Meiif/, in tlie sevenly- 
hecoiifi }car ot Ins age. ihid. 

Lolliaiio succted* to the empire. ibul. 


CX)NTENTS. 

Page 

A. D. 
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A. D. 841 Attempts to seize Uie possessions 
of bis i)rother8 38 

A. D. 842 Is defeated, and obliged to re- 
ceive conditions ibid. 

A. D. 847 Subscribes the constitutions of 
Merseii 

A. D. 855 Dies fn the babit of a monk ibid. 

l^wis II. Lis eldest son, succeeds to the 
kingdom of Italy, and the Imperial dig- 
nity ibid. 

And his two younger sons, among whom 
be had divided the rest of bis dominions, 
succeed to liieir several allotments ibid. 

A. D, 857 France ravaged by the Normans 

40 

A. D. 858 Invaded by Lewis the German, 
who dethrones his brother Charles the 
Bald ibid. 

Lewis expelled, and Charles restoiCd i. 

Examples of the weakness of Charles "lO'A. 

Ambitions projects ef the Popes ibin.* 

A. D. RGO Lothario, King ot Lorrain, di- 
vorces his wife " " , 41 

A. D. 863 Pope Nicholas I. endeavours to 
force him to take her back ibid. 

A. D. 868 He goes to Rome in order to 
justify liiniself ibid. 

Dies on bis way borne 42 

Charles the Bald succeeds to his dominions 

ibid. 

A. D. 875 The Emperor Lewis II. dies with- 
out male heirs ibid. 

Charles the Bald, in prejudice to his bro- 
ther the German, obtains the Imperial 
crown ibid. 

A. D. 877 Marches into Italy, in order to 
expel the Saracens 43 

Pursued thither by his nephew Carloman, 
son of Lewis the German, he attempts 
to retreat, and dies at a miserable cot- 
tage ibid. 


net, and in the spring burn the cities of 
London and Canterbury 45 

A. D. 854 Ethelwolf makes a pilgrimage to 
Rome 46 

A. D. 856 Confers the titlie on the clergy 

ibiif. 

England continues to be infested by the 
Danes ibid. 

A, D. 872 Alfred, youngest son of Etbel- 
wolf, succeeds to the throne, in conse- 
quence of the death of bis elder brothers 

ibid. 

Routs the Danes in several engagements il). 

A. D. 875 They land in greater numbers, 
and reduce the Anglo-Saxons to despair 

ibid. 

Alfred, abandoned by his subjects, is ob- 
liged to lay aside the ensigns of his dig- 
nity, and assume the habi t of a peasant 47 

A. D. 880 Throws off that disi>j>'/se ibid. 

Defeats the Danes willi ;,Tnatslaiigliter ibid. 

Aljpws a body of the vanquished enemy to 
settle in Northumberland, on their con- 


senting to emhiace ('hnstianity ibid. 

Establishes a regular militia for tlie defence 
of Ins kingdom 48 

Creates a navv ibid; 

His Wise I egiilations ibid. 

A. D. 890 He frames a body of laws 49 

Encourages learning 60 

Navigation and commerce ibid. 

A.D.901 His death and character ibul. 


LETTER XIII. 

Empire of Charlemagne and the Churchy 
fi om the Death of Charles the liald to 
tfu Death of Lewis IV. when the Imperial 
Diunity was translated from the rretuh 
to the Ocrinans. 


LETTER XL 

The Normatis or Danes, before their Set- 
• tUment in France and England. 

The Normans the inhabitants of the an- 
cient Scandinavia 4.3 

They become the terror of all the maritime 
parts of Europe ibid. 

Description of their religion and manners 

ibid. 

Their singular contempt of death 44 

Their mode of conducting their piratical 
enterprises ibid. 

A. D. 845 They pillage Rouen, and burn 
Palis ibid. 

A. D. 877 Charles the Bald publishes a 
Capitular, in order to regulate the con- 
tributions to be paid to them ibid. 


LETTER XII. 

England^ from the End of the Saxon Hept- 
archy, to the Death of Alfred the Great. 


A. D. 827 Egbert, the first sole Monarch 
of England, a Prince of greal abilities 44 
He defeats the Scots and Piets 45 

A. D. 832 The Danes invade England ibid. 

635 Expelled by Egbert ibid. 

838 Death of that prince ibid. 

His son Etbelwolf, a weak prince ibid. 

The Danes return, and long ravage Eng- 
land unraolosted ibid. 

A. D. 851 Defeated by the Anglo-Saxons 

ibid. 

■■ - -852 They winter in the Isle of Tba- 


A. D, 877 Lewis the Stammerer, son of 
Ch. tries the Bald, succeeds to the crown 
of Fiance .51 

A.D.879 Dies, leaving his Queen Adelaule 
pregnant ibid. 

Is succeeded by Lewis III. and Carloman 
II. Ins two sons by a formei marriage ibid, 
A. D. 884 On tbe death ot these Piinces, 
the Emperor Chaiies the Fat, son of 
Lewis liie German, is elected King of 
France ibid. 

Disgraces himself by ceding Friesland to 
tbe Normans 52 

A. D. 887 These nurlheiu ravagers besiege 
Pans ihid. 

But relinquisAi the enterprise, on receiving 
a ransom from the pusillanimous diaries 

ibid. 

A. D. 888 He is deposed in a Diet of tbe 
Empire ibid. 

Arnold, grandson of Lewis the German, is 
raised to tlie Imperial throne ihid 

A. I>. 6.98 Charles HI. surnanied the Sim- 

f ile, son of Lewis the Stammerer, 1^ Ade- 
aide, succeeds to the crown of France, 
after a long sceue of contention 63 

The nobles aspire openly at independency, 
and depress the greal body of the people 

ibid. 

A. D. R05 Tlie Normans eslablisb tlieiii- 
selves in France ibid. 

And give to tbe prmince of Neustria the 
name of Normandy ibid. 

A. D. 912 Death of Lewis IV. sou of tlie 
Emperor Arnold 64 

The empire departs from the Frencli to the 
Germans ibid. 
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LETTER XIV. 


The German Empire, from the Election of 
Conrad J. to the death of Henry the Fowler. 


A. D. 913 Extent of the German empire at 
the election of Conrad I. 54 

His reign one continued scene of troubles 

55 

A, D. 917 The Huns ravage the empire ibid. 

920 Henry 1. lurnamed tlie Fowler, 

succeeds Conrad in the Impei ial throne 

ibid. 

He forms regulations for the security ol 
the empire ibid. 

A. I). Conquers Lorrain ibid. 

9iX Defeats the Huns in a great 

battle ibid. 

A. D. 936 Dies in his march for Italy 56' 

Is succeediS^ in the Imperial throne his 

souOtlio, alterwMrd styled the Great ibid 


LETTER XV. 

• 

France t from the Settlement of the Nor- 
. rnans^ to the Extinction of the Carlovin- 
• gian Race. ^ • 

Liberal policy of Rollo, Duke of Normandy 

56 

A. D. .0^ Charles the Simple deposed, and 
Robert, Duke ol Fiance, proclaimed 
King . ibid. 

A, D. .023 Rodolph, Duke of Burgundy, 
obtains the crown on the death of Ro- 
bert ibid. 

A. D. 939 Chailcs the Simple dies in pri- 
son 57 

936 Rodolph acts with resolution 

and \igoui ibid. 

Dies without issue, and is succeeded by 
Lewis the Stranger ibicf. 

Lewiii attempts in tain to rescue hinisetf 
Irom the tyranny of Hugh the Gieat, 
Duke of France ibid. 

A- D. 954 Leaves only a shadow of royalty 
to Ins son Lothario ibid. 

A. D. 986 Lothario quietly succeded by liia 
son, Lewi.s V. ibid. 

A. D. 987 In Lew'is V. ends the Carlovui- 
giaii line, or second race of French Kings 

ibid 

LEITER XVI. 

The German Empire and its Dependencies. 
Rome^ and the Italian States, under Otko 
the Great y and his Succcsstors of the House 
of Saxony, 

A. D. 936‘Qtho defeats the Hungarians in 
the plain of Dortmund 58 

A. D. 937 Makes Bohemia tributary to the 
German Empire ihid. 

A. D. 938 Expels Everliard. Duke of Ba- 
varia, and bestows the Duchy on Ins ancle 
Bartolf ibid. 

Revives the dignity of Count Palatine ihid. 
A. D. 940 AssembiBS a diet at Arensberg, 
which appoints a judicial combat to de- 
cide the right of inheritance ibid. 

A. D. 943 He augments the privileges of 
the German clerg}- 59 

Propagates Christianity by force of arms 

ibid. 

A. D. 952 Conquers Italv ibid. 

955 His son Ludolphas revolts ibid. 

" ~ "959 Returns to liisduty, and dies ibid. 
— 968 Otlio suppresses a rebellion in 
Italy, and is crowned at Rome by the 
Pope 60 


Confirms to the Holy See the donations of 
Pepin. and Cliarlemagne 60 

Great disorders in the Papacy ibid. 

A. D. 966' Otho enters Italy a third time, 
and quells a new revolt 61 

A. D. .970 Returns to Germany coveied 
With glory ibid. 

A. 13 973 His son Otho II. surnamed the 
Sanguinary, succeeds him in the Impe- 
iial throne ibid. 

'New disorders in the Papacy ibid. 

A. D. 981 Otlio marches into Italy, and 
severely chastises the rebels 62 

A. D. ‘)f»8 Otho III. 1)15 son and successor, 
takes Rome by assault, and execute^ ven- 
geance on the authors of another revolt 

ibid. 

A. D. 1000 Returns to Germany, and erects 
Poland into a kingdom ibid. 

A '^'..itfl Again inarches into Italy, and 
4:.ffe]s the Sariicens ibid. 

A.*l), I0f)2 The Empire sustains a great 
loss by his death 63 

The Duke of Bav.ina, grandson of OthoII. 
elected Emperor, under the name of 
Henry II. ibid. 

A. D. 1005 Marches into Italy, and is 

' crowned Kingof Lombardy at Pavia ibid. 

In danger of luiiug his life by a revolt of 
the citizens ibid. 

Quells the ttonbles in Germany ibid. 

A. 1). 1014 Returns to Italy, and is crown- 
ed at Rome by the Pojie ibid. 

A. D. 1024 Increases in prosperity to the 
hour ol Ills death ibid. 

Appeals to have made a vow of chastity 

ibid . 


LEITER XVII. 

England from the Death of Alfred to the 
Ri ign of Camute the Great, 

A. D. 910 Edward the Elder, the son and 
siicce.ssoi of Alfred, a Piince of a martial 
genius 64 

Engaged in perpetual war with the Danea 

ibid. 

A. D. .92.5 His natural son Atlielstan suc- 
ceed.'- Ii:ui in the throne ibid. 

Atlielstan confers on Sitheric, a Danish 
nohleiiiun, the title of Kingof Northum- 
berland ibid. 

A. D. ‘g34 Enters Scotland with a numer- 
ous army ibid. 

A. D. 938 Defeats the Scots, Welsh, and 
Danes, iii a great battle ibid. 

His iiieniwiable law for the encouragement 
of commerce ibid. 

A. 1). 941 Succeeded by his brother Ed- 
mund 65 

A. D. 945 Edmund conquers Cumberland 
ftom the ancient Britons, and confers it 
on Malcolm, king of Scotland, on condi- 
tion of his doing homage for it to the 
King of England ibid. 

A. D. 948 His violent death ibid. 

Ills brother EdieJ raised to the throne ibid. 

A. I). 953 Edred places a governor over the 
Nortbumbrain Danes ibid. 

Delivers over his conscience to the guid- 
ance of Dunstan, abbot of GJastooburr 

ibia. 

The rigid monastic rules introduced into 
England by that Priest 66 

The celibacy of the clergy enjoined ibid. 

A. D. 955, Edwv, the son of Edmund, who 
succeeds to tlic crown of England, less 
favourable to the Monks 

Dunstan publicly insults him ibid. 

Is banished the kingdom ibid. 
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ibid. 
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Tlie enr'ftged moiiki poiioii the minds ot 
the people , , , , 

A. D. 959 Edwy is deposed, and his brother 
Edgar placed on the throne f>7 

Wise policy of Edgar ijm . 

His great power and prosperity ibid 

Secures the favour of Dunstan and the 
Monks 

His licentious amours 
Story of Elfrida 

Violent death of Athelwold 
Edgar marries Elfrida _ , . , ' 

Extirpates wolves from England and Wales 

ibid. 

A. D. 975 Succeeded by his son, Edward 
the Martyr . 

A. D. 978 Edward murdered, at the insti- 

S ation of his step-mother Elfrida, in or- 
er to make room for her son Ethelred 69 
Ethelred, a weak Prince wud. 

Meanly compounds with the Danes toi^iis 
safety ibid. 

A. D. 1002 Cruel massacre of the Danes 
throughout England ilnd. 

A. D. 1003 Sweyn, King of Denmark, takes 
vengeance on the English for the 
slaughter of his countrymen ibid. 

A. D. 1013 Ethelred abandons the kingdom, 
and seeks refuge in the court of Ins hro- 
ther-in-law, Richard Duke of Norman- 
dy ibid. 

A. D. 1014 Returns on the death of Sweyn 

ibid. 

1015 Finds a terrible enemy in Ca- 
nute, the son and successor of that Prince 

ibid. 

A. D. 1016 Dies in the midst of his troubles 

70 

Edmond Ironside, his son, bravely strug- 

3 1es for the independency of his king- 
om . ibid. 

Betrayed by his general Edric, and obliged 
to dividenis dominions with Canute ibid. 
A. D. 1017 Murdered by his chamberlains 

ibid. 

, LETTER XVIII. 

France from the Accession of Hugh Capet 
to the Invasion of England by Wtllxam 
Duke of Normandy. 

A. D. .987 Hugh Capet, son of Hugh the 
Cyreat, the most powerful Nobleman in 
France, seizes the crown on the death ol 
Lewis V. „ . 

A. D. 988 He associates Ins son Robert in 
the government 71 

A. D. 991 Makes pi isoncr the Duke of Lor- 
rain,^ho attempted to dispute his right 
to the crown ibid. 

A. D. 996 Is quietly succeeded by his sou 
Robert _ , ,ibid. 

A. D. 996 Gregory V. the reigning Pope, 
dissolves the marriage of Robert ibid 
And excommunicates him for pfrsistmg in 
keeping Bertha, his Queen ibid. 

Terrible effects of the sentence of excom- 
munication 

A. D. 1024 Robert rejects the Imperial dig- 
nity . , -T ? 

Great disorders in his family inid. 

A. D. 1081 He dies amid those disorders ibid. 
His son Henry I. succeeds him in the 
throne of France ibid. 

Henry is supported by Robert, Duke of 
Normandy ibid. 

Robert makes a pilgrim^e to Jerusalem 73 
A. D. 1085 Dies before his return ibid. 

1046 The battle of VhI dc Dunes 

gives William, his natuml sou, full poi- 
•essiou of the Duchy ibid. 
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A. D. 106U Henry I. succeeded by bU son 
Philip I. 7^ 

A. D. 1066 William Duke of Normandy 
prepares fortbe invasion of England ibid. 

A. D. 1067 Philip I. assumes the reins of 
govemmerLt 74 

LETl’ER XIX. 

England from the Danish to the Norman 
CoTiquest. 

A. D. 1017 Canute, the Dane, in conse- 
quence of the murder of Edmond Iron- 
side, becomes sole sovereign of England 

74 

Liberal policy of Canute , 75 

A. D. 1019 He visits Denmark ibid. 

1028 Makes himself master of Nor- 


way 


ibid. 


Sees the insignificancy of human greatness 

ibid. 

A. D. 1031 Makes a pilgrimage to Rome ibid. 
— — 1035 His son Harold Harefoot suc- 
ceeds bun in llie throne of England ibid. 
A. D. 1039 Harold Harefoot reigns four 
years, and is succeeded by his brother 
Hnrdicanute, a brave prince 76' 

A. D. 1041 On the death of Hardicanute, 
the English shake off the Danish yoke, 
and place on the throne of his ancestors 
Edward, surnamed the Confessor, son of 
the unfortunate Ethelred ibicl. 

Though a good prince, Edward disgusts 
the Engli^i by tne favour which be shows 
to the jSlormans, among whom he hi^ 
been educated, and who thronged his 
court , . ‘Ifth 

A. I). 1061 Earl Godwin rebels, and ex- 
pelled the kingdom ibid. 

A. D. 1063 He returns, and reduces the 
King to conditions -u'j 

Great power of his son Harold ibid. 

A. D. 1054 Macbeth, usurper to the crown 
of Scotland, defeated and slain byan En- 
giisii army under Siward, Duke of 
tliiiiuberlnnd ibid. 

Anecdotes of Siward 77 

A. D. 1066 Harold obtains the crown of 
F.ngland, on the death of Edward tlie 
Confessor ibid. 

He defeats the Danes in a great battle 7l< 
His right to the English crown disputed by 
William Duke of Normandy, who lauds 
on the coast of Sussex, at the head of 
sixty thousand men ibid. 

Harold slain in the battle of Haslings, 
which lavs (men the succession of Eng- 
land to the Duke of Normandy B1 

View of the state of England under the 
Anglo-Saxons 

Singular manners and customs ibid. 

LETTER XX. 

SpaiH^ the Arabs ^ and the Empire 

stantinople^ during the Ntxtth^ Tenth, 
and Part of the Elevexith Century- 

Spain. 

Dissensions among the Moors favourable 
to the Christians 63 

The kingdom of Asturias, or of Leon, and 
Oviedo, increases under Alphonso III. ib. 
A. D. 758 The kingdom of Navarre founded 
by Garcias Xiraenes ibid, 

A. D. 938 Ramiro II. King of Leon and 
Oviedo, gains over the Moors the cele- 
brated victory of Simancas ibid. 

Great success of Almanzor, the Moorisli 
generni 'bid. 
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A. D f)98 His defeat 8 ^ 

IlisdfMtli 34 

Tile Mahometan kinsdom of Cordova, on 
the extinction of the Race of Abdurrah- 
man, divided into many petty sovereiRu- 
lies . ii>i<*. 

The Cliristian kingdoms subdividetl in like 
manner ibid. 

Freedom of the people of Arragon ihid. 

Singular privileges of their Jusliza, m 
Grand Judge ihid. 

EiUriRE of the AriAns. 

The African Governors shake off their de- 
iiendeiue on the Caliph iluil. 

Algiers, Tunis, and Tripoli, hccomc inde- 
pendenT states ibid. 

A. D. 'I'he Fattimidcs, a Mahoiiielari 
sect, fniuul an empire in Egypt, and 
make C'aiin (lie se^t of a new Caliph 85 

Another sect seize on the western coast of 
Afiica, and found the kingilom of M*- 
^occo ibid. 

'Jlie caliphs of Bagdat gradually stripped 
of iheir power hjr the Turks, a Tartar 

■. tribe, originally hired as common niercc- i 
iiaries, and afterwards employed as the 
royal guard ibid. 

A variety of sovereigns spring up under the 
name of Sultans ibid. 

Empire of Constantinople. 

The extent of this empire 5 et consiilerable 

ibid. 
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' 1 ‘Iic clergy gainers, hut isliniiity a loser 
hy their conversion 88 

They blend with its doctrines and ceremo* 
Hies their former gross superstitions ibid. 
Corrupt state of Christianity, the ignor- 
ance of ibe clergy, and the disorders of 
the church, logelher willi those of Go- 
vern menl and Manners during the mid- 
dle ages 6 f> 

These (lisoidcrs attain, tlieir heights before 
the end of ihe tenlli century 00 

C'niise!i that contributed to banish anarchy 
and b.trhiii ism, mid introduce order and 
politeness f)l 

Benefit i.il effects of Chivalry ibid. 

Its 01 igiii ami clinracter ns a ci \ il and mill - 
tary iiisi iLiition ibid. 

Its liOeial spii It 92 

Tliii>,spi^t strongly counteracted by tJie 
]Vi<’i#hs'fic Iiistitiitiuns ibid. 

Acigjiiiitof tlie origin o^ those Institutions, 
and of the extravagance of the rage for 
pious solitude JW 

Disoiders of the Monks and Nuns f)-l 

Chivalry, by awakening an ardour for eii- 
lei prise, and a generous passion for the 
1 softer sex, saves Europe from monastic 
tyianny ibid. 

I.ETTER XXri. 

77/c Gci man Kinvitc and it^ Uepriideurift^ 
JContr and the Itnlian States, under Con- 
radii and fits de.sct‘ntfnnts 0 / the House 
oj I) anconia . 


A. D. 811 Nicepliorus, an execrable tyrant, 
made prisoner, and put to death by the 
Bulgarians ibid. 

The Saracens in his reign conquer the 
island of Cyprus ibid. 

Leo, the Armenian, attempts to assassinate 
the King of the Bulgarians ; who, in re- 
venge, pillages the suburbs of Constan- 
tinople ibid. 

Superstition of Michael the Stammerer 8t; 

A. D. 823 lu bis reign the Saracens make 
themselves masters of tbe island of Ciete 

ibid 

The Empress Theodora persecutes the Ma- 
nicheans ibid. 

'I'he grand schism between the Greek and 
Latin churches brought to a crisis by the 
conversion of the Bulgarians ibid. 

A. D. 87.9 The two primates excommunicate 
each other ibid. 

A. D. 912 Constantine Porpliyrogenetni, 
an enconrager of learning ibid. 

A. D. 951 Nicephoras Phocas recovers Crete 
and other places fiom the Saracens ibid. 

He is murdered in bed ilnd. 

Basil II. vanquishes the Bulgarians ibid 

A. D. 1034 The crimes of the Princess Zoc, 
and the wretched state of the empire 87 

A. D. 10^ Constantine Diicas abandons 
the Asiatic provinces to tbe Turks ibid. 

A. r>. 1068 Hia Widow Eudoxia, whom he 
bafi left regent during the minority of his 
three sons, marries Homan ns Diogenes, 
who had been condemned to suffer death, 
as a public malefactor, and procures lor 
him the Imperial crown ibid. 

LETTER XXI. 

Progrtts of Societf/ in Eurt^e, from the 
Settlement of the Modem Nationt to the 
Middle t^f the Eleventh Century. 

The nations who subverted the Roman em- 
pire generally embraced tbe Christian re- 
ligion 83 

VoL. I. 


A. 1). 1024 Dispiito'; on the death of ihe 
iMiipeior Hem y 11. 93 

Conrad, Duke of Franconia, elected by the 
PiMiccs and States, aftci six weeks deli- 
beration e ibid. 

He marches into Italy, quells a revolt, and 
1; Clowned at Rome ibid. 

Returns to Germany, Riinpresscs a rebel- 
lion, and gets his son I leniy declared his 

SIICCCSSOI ibid. • 

Hnnibles the Poles and Huns ibid. 

A. I). KAil Obtains the .succession of the 
kiiigiluTi) of 'I'raiisjuraiie Burgundy ibid. 
A. D. la’ffU' Ntmguishes a rebellion in Italy, 
and die*, on Inn return to Germany ibid. 
Henry III. vucceeils his father in the Im- 
perial tliioiie ibid. 

The lirsi \eHis of his reign distinguished 
by liie Hiicccssful wars in Bohemia, Po- 
land, and Hungary ibid. 

Rome and J I aly distracted by tactions ibid. 
A. D. 1040’ Henry composes the disorders 
there, and is crowiieil by Clement 11. 
whom he liatl laiserl to the Papacy 95 
A. D. 1047F^rilers into a treaty with Draco, 
R.'iiiiuiphii*', and other Norinaii adven- 
turers, who had established theinselves 
in Apuluk and Calahna, at the Expense, 
of the Greek Emperors ibid, 

[iitngues ot Hildebrand tbe Monk, at tlic 
election of Pope I<eu IX. ibid. 

A. D. 1033 Leo having made war unsuc- 
cessfully against the Nuiman advea- 
tiirers. joins his sanction to the Imperial 
investiture for the lands which they held 
in Calabria ibid. 

The Emperor causes his infant son, Henry, 
to he declared King of the Romans, a 
title still III use for the acknowledged 
heir to the Imperial crown 97 

.\larmed at the ambitious projects of liis 
sister Beatrice. Dowager Marchioness of 
Mantua, who iiad married the Duke of 
Lorrain. and contracted her daughter 
Matilda, by the Marquis of Mantua to the 
b 
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Duke of Spnleto. lie marches into Italy, 
and carrier her on 97 

A. D. la'ib* Dies soon after liis return to 
Geniiaiiy ibid. 

Henry IV. only five yean old at his father’s 
death ibid. 

Troubles of Germany, and nsnrpatioiis of 
the Homan Pontiffs during his minority 

ibid. 

A. D. 1072 He assumes the reins of go- 
vernment at the age of twenty-two, and 
begins bis atlministration with suppress- 
ing disorders and remedying abuses 98 
Is summoned to appear before the tribunal 
of the Holy See by Pope Alexander II. 
for liaving exposed the investiture of 
bishops to sale ibid. 

He treats the mandate with contempt ibid. 
A. D. 1073 Hildebrand elected Pi:..;:£L,’‘»-Ader 
the name of Gregory VII. '^‘^jmid. 

The Kinperor contiriiis his election iliid. 
He begins his Pontificate with exconiniii- 
uicatiiig every clergym.'in who should le- 
ceive a oenefice from a laymen, and every 
layman by whom such benefice should 
be conferred ibid. 

Attempts to make himself lord of C’hristen- 
doni, by fleeing the whole body of ilie 
clergy from the jurisdiction of the <Ji\il 
Power, and subjecting all Temporal 
Princes to the authority of the See ot 
Home 99 

Siiminoiises the Emperor to appear before 
him for cuotiiiuitig to bestow investi- 
tures ibid. 

A. D. 1076 Henry, eniagcd at that ano- 
gant message, sends an ambassador to 
Home with a formal deprivation of Gre- 
gory ibid. 

The Pope deposes and excommunicates the 
Emperor 100 

A. D. 1077 Overw'lielmed with enemies, in 
consequence of the disjileasuic of the 
heiul of the Church, Henry humbles 
liiinselt at tiie feet of bis Holiness ibid, 
c Elated witli liu triumph, Gregory becomes 
more hauglity and insolent iUl 

A. D. 1078 He induces the German.s to 
elect Biiotliei Emperor ibid. 

A. I). 1080 Henry defeats his antagonist, 
degrades Gregory, and gets anotlier Pope 
elecleii ibid. 

A. D. 1081 Victorious in Germany, he 
marches into Italy, and iiiaUes bimself 
master of Hoiue, after a siege of two 
years 10i> 

A. I). 1083 Gregory having taken refuge in 
the castleoi St. Angelo, escapes to Saler- 
no, and there dies ibid, 

frermany involved in new troubles ibid. 
A. 1). 1090 Conrad, the emperor’s eldest 
son, rebels against Ins fiilher, and as- 
sumes the title of King of Italy ibid. 
Is generally acknowledged by, I be Italian 
cities and nobles ibid. 

A. D. 1009 His brother Henry is declared 
King of the Homans ‘ ibid. 

A. D. 1100 Conrad dies, after having been 
put to tbe ban of the eiuDire, ami the 
King of the Homans rebels against bis 
father ibid. 

A. p. 1106 Henry IV. treacherously made 
prisoner by bis unnatural son, is divested 
of tbe Imperial ensigns 1U3 

Makes bis escape, but dies before he can 
effect his restoration 104 

Henry V. maintains the right of investi- 
ture ibid. 

Attempts in vain to settle the dispute by 
WXument ibid. 

A« !)• 1111 Enters Italy at the head of a 
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great army, and takes tbe Pope pnsoiier 

101 

His right of investiture confirmed, and 
afterw'ards denied by Pascal II. ibid. 
A- D. 11 16 He marches into Italy a second 
time, and enters Rome in triumph 105 
A D. 1132 Tbe dispute in regard of in- 
vestitures settled by a general council ib. 
. * of Henry V. 


A. D. 1 135 Death of 


106 


LE'rrER XXIII. 


England from the liattlf of Hustings to the 
JJeath of Henry 1. 

A. D. 1066 Consternation of the people of 
England 106 

William, Duke of Normandy, marches to- 
ward London ibid. 

Is met by the nobility and clergy, who de- 
clare tlieir iiilentioii of submitting to Ins 
autburity ibid. 

Takes tlie usual oath administered to t!.e 
Anglo-Saxon Kings, and is crowned in 
Westiijisler-abbey 107 

A. I>. 1067 Confirms tbe nobility and gen- 
try 111 the possession ot then lands and 
" dignities, and London, and all tbe other 
cities of England, in the eiijoymciic of 
tlieir liberties and immunities ibid. 
Hut evci y where disarms the natives, and 

K laces all real power in the, bands of the 
birniaiis, among wlioin he divides the 
forfeited estates of Harold, and those of 
bis adherents ibid. 

He visits Normandy ibid. 

The Engii.«h rebel in his absence 108 

A. D. 1068 He returns and bumbles the 
insurgents ibid. 

The English again attempt to shake off the 
Norman yoke 109 

The revolt becomes general ibid. 

A. D. 10fi9 William politically breaks the 
force of liis enemies, by corrupting tbeir 
leaders, and reduces the whole kiugfioni 
to a state of the most humiliating sub- 
jection ibid. 

A, ]). 1070 lie lays waste tbe country, to 
the extent of sixty miles, between tbe 
JTiiinbei and the Tees 110 

C'oiitiscaies the estates of the principal 
Kngbsli , landholders, and hestow's them 
upon his Norman follow'ers ibid. 

Intioduces the feudal polity into England 

ibid. 

His regulations in regard to the Church 111 
A. D. 1076 His son Robert rebels against 
hull III Nofmandy 112 

Robert expelled by an English army ibid. 
A. I). 1079 A reconciliation between the 
father and the son brought about by a 
biiig'ilar circumstance ibid. 

A. D. 1081 William orders a general survey 
to he taken of all tbe lands of England ib. 
A. p. 1087 His death and character 113 
He is succeeded in tbe duchy of Normandy 
liy Ins eldest son Robert, and in tbe 
kingdom of England by William, his 
second son, siirnanied Rufus ibid 

A. D 1089 'Pyraiinical government pf 
William JI. 114 

Generous disposition of Robert Duke of 
Normandy ibid. 

He enlists himself in the first Crusade, 
and mortgages bis dominions to bis bro- 
ther WilliHtij 115 

A. D. 1097 William quarrels with Anselm, 
ArcItbiSliop of Canterbury* and confis- 
cates all Ins temporalities ibid. 

He is threatened with tbe sentence of ex- 
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coEiiiunnication by the Pope, who pro- 
tects the Primate 115 

Anselm distinguishes himself in the coun- 
cil of Bari ihid. 

A, D. 1100 William*Rufus accidentally kill- 
ed by an arrow 1 *6 

His impious and tyrannical character ibid. 
His younger brother Henry ascends to the 
throne of England, without regarding 
the prior right of Robert -r-i' 

Henry 1. courts popularity ibid 

Grants a charter of liberties to Ins Knglisli 
subjects, and reinstates Anselm in the 
see of Canterbury ibid. 

A. D. 1101 Hii brother Robert returns 
from the Holy Laud, and invades bng- 
land • _ , , * 1 

An accommodation brought about ihrouKU 
the mediation of Anselm !P', 

Henry persecutes Robert’s adherents ibid. 
A. D. 110(j’ Makes Iwmself inasler of the 
duchy of Normandy 

Carries Robert prisoner into England, aim 
Confines him for life in Canlitf cast le ibid. 
A. D. 1119 Defeats the Freiicli iiearAiide- 
. ley in Normandy 

A. D. 1120 His only son William, who bail 
accompanied liim, is slnpwretKed, and 
perishes with all his reliuuc ni Ins re- 
turn 

A. D- 1127 Marries his daughter Matilda 
to Geoffrey Plantagenet, eldest sou to 
the Count 4if Anjou ibid. 

A. D. 1133 Matilda delivered of a son, 
named Henry 'hid. 

A. D. 113.5 Henry I. dies, leaving Ins 
daughter Matilda heiress of all Ins domi- 
nions ^ 

Reflections on the government of the An- 
glo-Saxons , ^ 

That government highly favourable to 
liberty . 

CliHiiges produced in it by the Norniaii 

ibiil. 


conquest 


Rigour of the Anglo-Norman government 

1'20 

That rigour ultimately favourable to the 
cause of freedom 

In the struggles between the King and the 
Nobles, the People recover tlieir conse- 


quence 


ibid. 


LETTER XXIV. 


France under Philip /. and Petris VI. with 
some Account of the first Crusade. 

A. D. 1095 Philip I. excommunicated by 
Urban 11. in the famous codncil ol Cler- 
mont, where the first Crusade was 
preached 1*^ 

Origin of the Crusades— a desire of recover- 
ing the Holy Land from the Iiitnieis. and 
a hope of beholding the sudden ajipear- 
aiice of Christ on Mount Sion 1^2 

Ardour for the Holy War excited by Peter 
the Hermit , ‘ 

A. D. 1096 Persons of all ranks fly to ariiis, 
and march toward Asia, under the ban- 
ner of the Cross 

They are guilty of the greaitjst disorders 
in their progress *bid. 

A D. 1097 At length reach Constantino- 
ple, alarm the Greek Emperor by their 
numbers, and muster a prodigious army 
on the banks of the Bosphorus ibid. 
A. D. 1098 Make tbeiuselvei masUrs of 
Nice and Antioch, and break the power 
of the Turks , * i 

A. D. 1099 Invest Jerusalem, and take it 
by assault, alter a stege ol bic weeks 12-5 
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Godfrey of Bouillon chosen king of Jeru- 
salem 12.5 

Philip 1. absolved from the sentence of 
excommunication, in consequence of the 
death of Urban II. ibid. 

He associates with him bis son Lewis in the 
government ibid. 

Lewis VI. corrects the licentiousness ol 
the Nobles ibid 

He establishes the Commons, or third 
branch of the legislature, ciifrancliiscs 
the villaips or bondmen, and ^eK^llH^^•^ 
the courts ot justice dud 

A. D. 1137 Dies ill the Rixtielli yeai of [ns 
age, and is succeeded by Ins sou Lewis 

Vll. 12 > 

LI ; ITER XXV. 

The ^'rrnan Empire and its 7)epende?tcies'. 
litutif and the Itnltar States^ from thr 
Death of IJeiny V. to the Election oj 
Frederic I. sur named Jiarbarussa. 

A. D. 112.5 Lothario, Duke of Saxe Snp- 
plemboiirg, elected Elnpeior 12(» 

A. D. 11.32 He inarclies iiilo Italy, and le- 
• establishes Innocent II. iii the pajial 
chair ibid 

Older* justice to be administered in the 
Empire according to the Uoinaii or Civil 
code 127 

A. 1>. 113.9 Dies Ml the twelfth year of Ins 
reign, and is sncceedetl in tlielinpcn.il 
throne by ('on rad, 1 liiKe ol Fiaiicoiiia ib. 
A. D. 1 14i) Origin of the (iuelpbs and Gbi- 
belins ibid. 

Siiig'ilar example of conjugal affection ibid, 
A. D, 1147 Connul 111. engages iii the se- 
cond Cinsade, along with bis nephew, 
Frederic Barbarossi^ 128 

LETTER XXVI. 

France ujtdcr Lewis VII. till the Divorce 
of Queen Eleanor^ with some Account of 
the second Crusade. • 

A, D. 1143 Lewis VII. enraged at his re- 
bellious subjects, ordcMs the lowii of 
Viln to be set on fire 123 

That cruel command makes a deep im- 
pression on Ins mind ibid. 

St. Beriiaru exhorts him to expiate Ins 
guilt by an expedition to the Holy Land, 
where the Christians were in great dis- 
tress ibid. 

A. D. 1146 He takes the Cross at Vezejai 
iu Burgundy ibid, 

l^lcanor bis (Jueen , heiress of Guieniic and 
Poitou, also ♦akes the Cross : and thu 
the example ol llic Royal Pair is followed 
by many of the chief Nobility, and by a 
multitude of people of infeiior condition 

ibid, 

A. D. 114‘^Tlic Emperor, jealous of the 
King of France, iiinrclies before bioi 
into the Holy Land, and is defeated 129 
Lewis follows Coiirod, and is not more for- 
tunate ibid. 

He is dishonoured by Queen Eleanor, bit 
pious consort 

Divorces her ibid. 

A. D. 1149 She marries Henry Plantage- 
iiet, duke of Normandy, and presump- 
tive beir to the crown of England ibid. 

LETfEH XXVIL 

England^ from the Death of Henry I to 
the Accession of Henry II. 

A. D. 1135 Stephen, count ol Boulogne, 
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grnnclson of WiHinm the Coaqneror, 
usurps the rrowii of England on the 
death of Henry 1. in Tiolation of the 
right ot the heiress Matilda IdO 

A. D. 1J36 Grants exorbitant privileges to 
(he nobility and clergy ibid. 

Wretched state of tlie common people un- 
der his reign ibid. 

David king of Scotland appears in support 
of Matilda’s title to the Phiglish crown ib. 
A. D. 1KM8 Battle of the Standard ibid. 
Scots routed with great slaughter ihid. 
A. D. 1139 Matilda lands in Eiigluiul 131 
She is joined by several barons ihid. 

Enujand desolated by civil war ibid. 

A. D. Ild8 A cassation of arms takes place, 
and Matilda retires into Normandy ibid. 
A. D. 1163 Her son Homy invades Eng- 
land ri r “yud. 

Evacuates the kingdom on having tlfr suc- 
cession secured to him 133 

A. D. 1 164 Death and character of Stephen 

ibid. 

I.E1TER XXVIII. 


both in England and Normandy, and 
accunimodates matters with his sous 140 

Frames several wise ordinances for the 
government of his kingdom ibid. 

A. D. 1180 Philip Augustus succeeds to 
the crown of France 141 

A. p, 1188 He enters into a confederacy 
with Prince Richard, heir apparent to 
the crown of England ibid. 

A. D. 1189 Richard seduces the barons of 
Poitou, Guieiliie, Anjou, and Nuimaudy 

14fi 

His father obliged to submit to his de- 
mands ibid. 

Death and character of Henry II. ibid. 

Many foreign improvements introduced 
inlo England during his reign ibid. 

LE'rrER XXIX. 

The German Ktnp ire and its Dependefuiest 
*'Ho7ne n7id the. Italian Staies, under T're- 
deric I. sum timed Sarhm-ossay with sutr:: 
Aecaunt of the third Crusade. 


Kniiland during the Heign of Henry II. 
with an Account if the Affairs of France. 

A. D. 1154 Extensive continental domi- 
nions of Henry II. l.*^2 

His popularity lii England ibid. 

I_'ivil and military regulation lA'l 

A. D. llffi He attempts to rcfuim the 
almses of the church ibid. 

Ditticuhy of that undertaking ihid. 

Character of Thomas ^Bechet, archbishop 
of Canterbury 134 

He declares himself the cliauipiun of the 
clergy ihid. 

A. D. 11(»3 They plelid an exempt ion from 
all civil jurisdiction, and are guilty of 
the greatest enormities ibid. 

A. D. 1164 III order to subject them to the 
autlioiity of the legislature, the king 
• enacts the Constitutions of Clarendon 136 
Becket opposes the operation ot those 
statutes, appeals to llie Holy See, and 
takes refuge in France 136' 

The Pope annuls the Constitutions of Cla- 
rendon, and threatens Henry with the 
sentence of excumniunication ibid. 

A. D. 1170 Afraid of the thunder of the 
church, the king permits Bccket to re- 
turn to the sec of Canterbury 1.37 

Insolence and arrogance of the primate ib. 
He is murdered by four gentlemen of the 
king’s household 138 

A. D. 1171 Henry II. sends ambassadors to 
Rome, to maintain his innocence of that 
crime ibid. 

M iracles said to be wrought at the shrine of 
Thouias k Becket ibid. 

Henry undertakes the conquest of Ireland 

139 

State of that country ibid. 

A. D. 1173 Subdued by the English Mon- 
arch ibid. 

Henry purges himself hy oath of any con- 
cern in the murder of Becket ihid. 

A. D. 1173 His three son.s rebel against 
him, and are supported by the kings of 
France and .Scotland ibid. 

A. D. 1174 He walks barefooted toBecket’s 
tomb, and prostrates himself before tlie 
shrine of the reputed saint, in order 
finally to make his peace with the church 
^ , 140 

Gams on the s.ime day a victory over the 
Scot.s ibid. 

A. D- 1175 Subdues his 1 enellious barons 


A. D. 1152 Frederic Duke of Suabia, sui- 
named Barbarossa, elected Emperor on 
the di .-ilh of Conrad HI. 14.1 

He receives the oalb of tealty from Frederic 
King of Dcnmaik, as a vassal of the em- 
pire ibid. 

Marches into Italy, wdierc he asserts with 
vigour the luiperial authority 144 

A. I>. 1168 Conquers Poland, and erects it 
into a tributary kingdom ihid. 

A. D. 116.9 llclnrns into Italy, which was 
distracted by civil and religions dissen- 
sions 146 

A. D. 1162 Acts therewith extreme rigouf 

ibid. 

U(>8 The principal Italian cities 

enter into an association for the defence 
of I heir liberties ibid. 

A. D. 1176 The Imperial army defeated by 
the confederates, and the Imperial fleet 
hy the Venetians ibid. 

Origin of the ceremony of wedding the 
Adriatic ihid. 

The Kinpeior in his turn victorious ibid. 
A. D. 1177 The Italian cities suhmit, on 
obtaining a general pardon, and liberty 
to use their own laws and forms of go- 
v^ermneiit J46’ 

A. D. 117J1 New legiilatiou with regard to 
election of the popes ihid. 

A. D. 11 HO The Emperor composes the 
troubles of Geniiuny, and makes laws for 
the preservation of its peace and good 
ordei ibid. 

Languishing stale of the kingaom of Jeru- 
salem ibid. 

The Holy City taken by Saladin ibid. 
A. D. 1187 Resolves to undertake an ex- 
.ipeditinn to the Holy Land 147 

A. D. 1 190 Frederic Bai baroBsa crosses tile 
Hellespont with a great army ibid. 

Defeats the Turks in several battles ibid. 
Takes the city of Iconiuiu, and passes 
Muiinl Taurus ibid. 

Dies ill consequence of bathing in the 
cold liver Cytfu us ibid. 

LE7TER XXX. 

France and England from the Death of 
Henry II. to the granting of the Great 
Charter by King John., with a farther 
Account of the third Crusade. 

A. D. 1190 Richard 1. of England, and 
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rinliu II. of Finiice, uiutcitaKe a joint 
expeuitioii to the Holy Land 14S 

Uinirrel at Messiiia in toe island of Sicily, 
blit are seemingly reconciled 14,9 

A. D. 1191 Arrive«iii Syria, and undertake 
the siege of Ptoleniiils ibid. 

Reduce tlie place after a desperale siege 150 
'J he King of France returns to Furope in 
disgust ibid. 

A. D U‘>2 The King of England defeats 
Siiladiii ill a great batj^e, and ai rives 
w it hill sight of Jerusalem ibid. 

Put being abandoned by liis associates, he 
IS obligeil to reliiKiuish his cnteipiise, 
and conclude a truce \\ ilh tlic Sar.iceii 
Emperor ^ l-'jl 

Deiiili tiiiJ < harncter of Saladin ibid. 

A. D. 1193 Richard, ret 11 ruing in disguise, 
IS made piisoiier by the DiiKo ot Austria, 
and confijicd 111 a duiigeoii 111 Oerm.iny 

ibid. 


The King of France and Richaid's brothei 
John endeavour to make themselves 
^masters of his doniimons K>'2 

Ho pm chases his rcleiise with a large ran- 
som ibid. 

The joy of the English nation on his le- 
turn ihul. 

War between France and England ibid. 

A. D. noil Richard mortally wounded hy 
an arrow ibid 

Succeeded, after a bloody dispute, by his 
brother John 

A. J>. 1205 tfohii’s foieigii dominions aie 
adjudged toi felted to the crmsii ot 
France, and fiiiccessi vely subdued by 
Philip Augustus IM 

He IS universally despised in England ibiJ. 
Draws upon himself the iiidignaiioii of the 
' clergy ilnd. 

A. D. 1207 His kingdom i.s laid under an 
inte.idict by the Pope ibid. 

Awful execution of that sentence ihul. 
Innocent III, publishes 11 crusade agiiiiist 
the Albigeiises. ^ t'v’’* 

A, 1). 1213 Denounces against (he King 
ot England the sentence of ileposilioii, 
and eiilriisis the execution of it to the 
king ot France ibul. 

Both Kings piepare for war ibid. 

John abject fy agrees to put Inmselt under 
the protection of the Pope, ami to hold 
his kingdom as a fact of the church ot 
Rome l.v; 

A. D. 1215 The English barons have le- 
eoiirse to arms, and extoil iioni him 
Charta, or the Cri-eal C'hartei 157 
Privileges secured by that charter ilml. 
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A. D. 11^ The Emperor makes new pre- 
]>:«ratioiis for the conquest ot Sicily, and 
iiccomplislies his purpose 011 the denlh of 
Taiicred 159 

His atrocious cruelty and perfidy to the 
Sicilians ibid. 

A. 1>. 1196 Attempts to render the Impe- 
rial crown hereditiii^ 111 his family ibid. 
Countenances a new Crusade ibid. 

Three German armies raised for the re- 
cover) ot tile Holy Laud i|nd. 

Heiii) severely punishes a revolt of the 
Sicilians ibid. 

Reiiflcreil desperate, they again revolt : 
the Eiiiipress Coiistaiitia fieacJs them ; and 
Henry, liaving dismissed his troops, u 
obliged to siibiuit lo his wife, and to the 
coiidilioiis she i<> pleased to impose upon 
hi'*; 111 bivoiir of hei eoniitrymen ibiil. 
Deal 1^11(7 i haracter ot Henry VI. ibid. 

Dis#i acted slate of the empire during the 
minority of Ins son Fiedei ic II. IbO 

A. D. 12(13 New Ciiisade under Raid win 
Count ot Flandeis iliid. 

A. J>. 1201 'I'he champioiKs of the C'ross 
make themselves iiia.sLei s of I he C lirisliaii 
• city of Con'stantino]>le, whicli they pil- 
lage 16*1 

Baldwin gels himself elected lilniperor of 
the East ibid. 

The Venetians and the Marquis de Mont- 
tenat ;Jiar(‘ with him the pioviuces of 
the Greek empire ibid. 

The troubles of Germany continue ibid. 
A. J). 12M Frederic II. iissuiiies the reins 
ot goveinmeiit, and couiuiiiiids implicit 
obedience 16*2 

A. D. 1216 He encouritgcs a now Crusade 

ibid. 

1217 Two great armies raised uuder 

various leaders • RfJf 

A. I). 1215) Progress of the adveuturers ibid. 
'J'heir mi.stoi runes ibid. 

Obliged lo conclude a dishonourable peace 
wjtli Meledeii, soldaii ot Egypt and Syria 

ibid.« 

A D. ]*22« The Emperor embarks for I he 
Holy Lund 165 

A. D. 122.2 Obliges 1 lie soldaii to cede Jeru- 
salem and ilsteiritory to the Christians 

ibid. 

'I’he subsequent part of Frederic's rei^fii 
one continued quarrel with the Popes ib. 
After ins death tJie affairs of Germany fall 
into tlie nt most confusion 167 

Origin of the Hanseatic league ibid. 
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77 /^ (iernutu Kinptre and its Drpenih tirirs, 
/ttijiif and the Itnlian States, fro7n the 
An ession of llvury VI. to the Klevttnn 
of Kodolph of Uapithurf^h., Founder of 
the. House of .^ustria^ with a Continua- 
tion of the Ilistory of the Ciimadcs. 

A. D. 1190 Frederic Darbarossa is succeed- 
ed ill ihe Imperial throne by his son 
HenrvVI. I'M* 

A. D. 1191 Henry attempts to make •iiiiii- 
selt iiJHAter of the kingdom of Sicily ; to 
which be was heir in right of bis wife 
Constantia, but which had been seixed 
bv i'ancred, tier natural brother ibid. 

Obtigea Ui ieiiuquitli the enterprise ibid. 

A. L». ••‘t* locorporales the Teutonic 
Koig.Kis into a regular order ibid. 

Accooni of tlie origin of those Kiiiglils, 
and also of the Kn iffhls Templars, and 
Knights Ilospitult IS ibid. 


Kngland from the gr ant ins of the Great 
Churlrr to the Jtctfpi q/' f^dward /. 

A. D. 1215 The Pope absolves KiugJoliii 
from llienath which he had taken to oh- 
sei ve llieiTreat (Jiarter 167 

Jolm ravages the whole country, from 
Dover lo Bei wick, willi an army of Bra- 
iMtivoiis 168 

The iMions, drearling the total loss of their 
liheiiies, their lives, and their posses- 
sions, offer the English crown to Lewis, 
eldest son of Philip Augustus, King of 
Fiance ^ ^ ?]***!■ 

A. D. 1216 Lewis lands in England ibid. 
DisgusU the people by hie partiality to Ins 
countrymen - -V 

Deatb and character of John ibid. 

The principal Imroiis agree to acknowledge 
the aiilhonty of his son Henry ill. 

A. D. 1217 Lewis obliged lo evacuate the 
kingdom ibid. 
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A, D. 1311 ^I'he emperor there compels 

universal suhinission ihul. 

A. D. 1313 Dies at Benerento 205 
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France^ from the Death of Lewie IX. till 
the Accession of the House of Valois. 

A. D. 1270 Accession of Philip Til. to the 
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pem ihul. 
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the pope, undertakes the conquest ot the 
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Accession of Philip IV. surnanied the Fair 
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A. D. 1303 His quarrel with the See ol 
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Orders the Pope's Bull to be thrown into 
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A. D. 1810 Persecutes the Knights Tem- 
plars 208 

A. D. 1312 Suppression of that order, and 
the cruel circumstances that accom- 
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A. D. 1314 Philip IV. succeeded by his son 
Lewis X. ibid. 
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A. D. 1318 Philip de Valois, in conse- 
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He lays claim to the crown of France ibid. 
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9 THE HISTORY OE Vart U 

lakeland ri^rSj the' indignant Barbana&g lived* until lime had ripened the 
see^sof^^etruction. Then rushing forth* like an impetuous flood* and 
Bweet>in^!e^tor7 thi^ before them* they overturned Ibe vast fabric of the 
Roman empire* the irork^and the wonder of ap^etb taking vengeance on the 
murderers of jpankina ; established on its ruins governments* and new 
manners* andt^MMxpipliiBhed the most signal revolution in the history oi 
nBtionB.(l) " ^ 

Here we must make a pause* in order to consider the moral and political 
oauses of that great event* and its influence on the state of society. 

As soon as the Romans had subdued the north of Europe* they set them- 
selves to civilize it* They transferred into the conquered countries their 
laws* manners* arts* scielKSea* language, and literature. And some have 
thought these a suflicient compensation for the loss of liberty and indepen- 
dency. But you* my dear Phnip* will judge very differently, I hope, what- 
ever veneration you may have for the Roman name. 

Good laws are essential tp.^ood government* arts and sciences to the pros- 
perity of a nation, and #^^mng hk d politeness to the perfection of the hu- 
man character. But these* in order to exalt a people* must be the result of 
the natural progress of civilization* not of any adventitious ferme nt^ o r 
violence from abroad. The fruits of summer are ripened in winter by art'* 
but the course of the seasons is necessary to give them their proper flavour* 
their proper size* 'or their proper tasU. The spontaneous produce of the 
forest, though somewhat harsh* is preferable to what is raised by such forced 
culture : and the native dignity* the native manners* and rude virtues of the 
Barbarian* are superior to all that can be taught the riave. Wben man- 
kind are obliged to look up to a master for honour and consequence, to flat- 
ter his foibles* and to fear his frown, cunning takes place of wisdom* and 
treachery of fortitude ; the mind loses its vigour, the heart its generosity* 
and man. in being polished* is only debased. 

This truth was never, perhaps* more strikingly exemplified than in the 
history of the Roman empire. The degrading influence of its dominion* 
more than any other circumstance, hastened its final dissolution ; for al- 
tiiough the conquered nations were by that means more easily kept in sub- 
jection* they became unable to resist a foreign enemy* and might be considered 
as decayed members of the body politic* , which increased its size without 
iiK.veasing its strength. An appearance of prosperity, indeed* succeeded to 
the havoc of war; the ruined cities- were rebuilt* and new ones founded; 
population flourished ; civilization advanced ; the arts were cultivated ; but 
the martial and independent spirit of the people of the northern provinces 
was so totally extinct in a few centuries* that instead of preferring death to 
slavery* like so many of their illustrious ancestors* they patiently submitted 
to any contribution which a rapacious governor was pleased to levy, and 
the descendants of those g^dlant warriors who had disputed the field with 
the Roman l^ons under Cffisar and Germanious were unable to ^pose the 
most desultory inroads of a troop of undisciplined Barbarians. They were 
become incapable of either thinkfhg or acting for themselves. Hence all 
the countries which have been subjected to the Roman yoke* fell a prey to 
the first invader* afitar the Imperial forces were withdrawn. 

Many olber causes contributed to the dissolution of the Roman empire* be- 
side the debility occasioned by its unwieldy corpulence. 

Rome owed ner dominion as much to the manners as to the arms of her 
citizena.(2) Their dignity of sentiment ; their love of liberty and of their 


(1) It was long fashionable with modem writers, hut dspecially those of a cUssical 
turn, to rail against their rude ancestors, and lament the fall of the Roman Empire as a 
great DiisfortiiHe to the buuiaa race. This mistake seems to have arisen from an admU 
ration of ancient literature, and an imperfect knowledge of history; from not sujffi- 
cieutly cHstinguishing between the extinction of Roman libei'tir, anettbe destruction of 
Homan deapotism. , . - 

(S) ** Think Dot,” said the Elder Cato to the Roman senate. ** itwM merely by force 
** of arms that our forefathers raised this republic from a low condition to its, present 
** greatness ; — no ! but by things of a very different i^ature industry and discipline 
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oountnr ; tiMir pm^u Ibr ^ory ; ^l^pmereraoet in WUh ; their eonteni|it 
•f dmiger and of death ; <mtr obedience to the laws ; 4fid, above aB, their 
eivil ooartitutieD and^ mfiM^wdisciptiae, had extendi sad eemented the 
ooiMfueeta of the Reaa||i^^The veiy nsurpatioaf of: that sovereigTi people 
(for 1 apeak of the tilliAof the republic^ were covered with a certain ma- 
jesty, which made evw tyranny reapectable. But their government curled 
in its bosom the seeds of destruction. The continual j^ousy between the 
patricians and plebeians, the senate and the people, without any balancing 
}>ower, made the ruin of the republic inevitable, as soon as the manners were 
relaxed : and a relaxation of manners was necessarily produced, by the pil- 
lage of Greece, and the conquest of Asia(l) bv the contagious refinements 
of the one, and the infiux of wealth from the othdip. 

The fall of Carthage, and the expubion of the Gauls out of Italy, though 
seemingly the two most fortunate events in the Roman history, contributed 
also to a change of manners, apd to the extinction of Roman hberty. WhUe 
Carthage subsisted, the attention of aU parti '^was carried towtird that ri- 
val state; to defend themselves, or an%ik^ their c semi es, was the only care 
. of the Romans ; and as long as the Gauls had possessions in the nei^bour- 
hood of Rome, her citizens were^mited by the sense of a common danger ; 

no sooner were their fears from abroad removed, than the people grew 
altogether un^vernable. Ambitious men took advantage of t|ielr licentious- 
ness ; party clashed with party. .Anaster became necdesarv, in order to 
terminate the horrors of civil waV, as well as to nve union and vigour to the 
state. Interest and vanity, made courtiers ; force or fear, sbves. The 
people were disarmed by tae jeahu^ of despotbm, and corrupted by the 
example of an abandoned court. flfFeminacy, debauchery, profligacy, and 
every atrdcious vice, was common upon the throne. 

A new source of ruin disclosed itself. Some disputed successions having 
made the army sensible that the sovereignty was in their hands, they thence- 
forth sold it to the highest bidder. Sporting with the lives of their princes, 
as formerly with the bws of the republic, th^ created emperors only to ex- 
tort money from them, and afterwards mSBsaored ^hem/in order to extort 
like sums from their successors. Emperors were opposed to emperors, and 
armies disputed the pretensions of armies. Wit]Hlbedien<» discipline was 
lost. Wise princes endeavoured, but in vain, to restore it : their zeal to 
maintain the ancient military regubtioas only ej^osediJiem to the fury*of 
the soldiery ; the very name of ^cblixtewraa a si^al for revolt. The ar- 
mies of Rome did not now consist of free men, who bad voluntarily diosena 
military life ; or wha, in obedience to the laws, serv^ for a tefm of years ; 
hut of mercenaries collected from the pt^vinoBs, or Barbarians bribed into 
the service, as more able to undergo thwbtignes of war. Her soldiers were 
no longer citizens armed in defence of their country : they were its op- 
pressors ; they were licensed robbers, insatiable of plundOT. 

In order to prevent the continual treasons of the soldiery, '%ut espedslljr 
the IVetorian bands, the emperors associated with themselves in the «n- 
preme power, their sons, their brothers, tik sueh persons as they could trust ; 
and every emperor elected a CsMar, or successor. They likewise subdivided, 
and consequently diminished, the power of the Preterian prefects, who 
were the grand viziers of their time, appointing four instead of two. By 
these means the imperial seat was tendered more secure : the emperors 
were permitted to die in their beds ; mannerU'Vf^ere softened, and less blood 
was shed by ferocity ; but .the state was wasted by an enormous expeaw> 
and a new species or oppression took place, no less disgraceful to humanity 
\haii the former massacres. The t 3 ^ranny was transferred from the soldiOry 
to the prince ; the cause and the mode was changed, but the effect wak thee 

% 

** »t borne, Abstinence snd jaitire abroftd, n disinterested spirit in council, unblinded 
•• byrimeeioii, by pleaeijfe."' Sallust. Biii. CotiUn. • ^ 

(1) It WM in tlid^ delicious climate and pleasurable groves of Asia (sa 7 B Sallust) that 
tbe artiiT o# tbd Koiuaii peopbs first learned to abandon themselves to wine and women 
— tobdoiire pictitms, atatooe, and vases of curious workmlinthip—aud to spare nothiotj 
civil or sacred to come at the possessiou of theoi. BcU. Cefi/in. * 
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4uhne. Sht^t this wiAt t>f flttteivm 1»4 < 

women^ abd ^unffw the eoftnan 

pire bi by thedaric 4w raMi^lliM 'lYti» 

quitous jiid^pents^ the'ibrm of only io,«et da&tk at 

a distance, m order ^ malce life more ndieMW^Wd existenee more pne- 
caifous. Nothing all was insinutited man o^rime repu- 

tation was accused f^'and the warrior and the politician daily saw themselves 
at the mercy of sycophants, who had neither ability to serve the state 
themselves, nor generosity to suffer others to serve it with horiour.(l) 

The removal of the imperial court to Constantinople, to say nothing of 
the subsequent division of. the eihpire into Eastern and Western, was a new 
blow to the grandeur of^Reme, and likewise to its security : for the veteriiii 
legions, that guarded the banks of the Danube and the Rhine, were also 
removed to the East, in order to guard another frontier ; and Italy, robbed 
of its wealth^and inhabitants, "'sunk into a state of the most anniliilating 
languor. Changed into ^^^girden by an Asiatic pom)), and crowded with 
villas, ^ow deserted by<^ir vdli^^.uous owners, this once fertile country 
was unable to maintain itself ; and when the crops of Sicily and Africa failed, 
the people breathed nothing but sedition.'^ 

These discontents, ooca^oned by the removal of the imperial court, 
heightened by those of iHfiligion. Christianity had iong been making pro- 
gress in the empire : it now ascended the throne of me Csesars As the 
Christians had formerly beeU persecuted, they, in their turn, became i)erse^ 
cutors. The gods of Rome were publidy insulted, their statues were broken, 
their votaries were harassed. Penal statutes were enacted against the an- 
cient worship : the punishment of death was denounced against the sacrifices 
formeriy ordained by law : the altar of Victory was overturned, the crOss 
was exulted in its stead, and displayed in place of that triumphant eagle, 
under which the world had been conquered. (2) The most dreadful hates 
and animosities ai ose. The Pagans accused the Christians of all their mis- 
fortunes : they rejoiced in the midst of the greatest calamities, as if the 
gods had been cpme in person to take vengeance on the destroyers of thoir 
altars ; whils the Clti^tians uffirpied, that the remains of Paganism alone 
hud drawn down the Vrath of Omnipotence. Both parties were more oc- 
cupied about their religiQUB disputes than the commoD; safety ; and, to ooin- 
plbte the misOries of this unhappy pesq^e, the Christians became divided 
among themselves. Ne^ sects s^ang up; new disputes took place; new 
je^ousies and aotipjithiss raged;; and the sauqo punishments were denounced. 
ugainsV Heretics and PiMis. An universal bigotry debased the minds of 
men. In a grand assembly of the provinces, it was proposed; That, as theie 
are three pertons in the Trinity, they ought to have three emperors. Biages 
were lais^, and cities lost, for the s^e of a bit of rotten woi^, or withered 
bone which vw supposed to have belooudd t4 seme saint or martyr. The 
effeminacy ^tfie ihiii^led iisi^^Wltti tbb InMuatien ; and generals, 
more we^ than hupiane, sat ddmrte 
they should uitrep^T hove led 

The character ef the peojp^ Remans hllddd. contend, was 

in all respects, the reverse or imenr Tli<me nonhfiii. ads^turars, or 
Barbarians as they were ca/led, but wan Their martial 

(t) Montesq. ComitieroL sttr tu JCdn^ea de la fSraaiikaT derMdmamf tt di itfur Decmd. 
chap. XV. xvi. xvii. sd^ th« authoTa thsi's eitsd, bat cipMUsUy Aaiminuiu. 

Mapcslliuoa, and Zoaiitus. , . , 

(Sj Four reBptM;tabls.depatetiODi were •occeuivqlf voted to Ifie iiuperial court, repre- 
seutingthe gnevauqea o^be pfietlhood, add the unate, and Soliciting the reitoration 
of tire altar of Victory. The coodiKtWf thia^atpoitaut baaiBcei was Sntraated to 
jiiachua. a noble and eloquent orator, who tbi^aiake 0 ,Ronie herself plead, before the 
nuptial tribunal, in favour of the ancient worship ; ‘‘These riles have repelled Hao- 
••-uibat frota the city, antrtheOauis fro4u tbwCapiCol.^ Were, my crey hairs roberved 
** for suc^ intolerable disgrace ? 1 aui iguonmt of tap newsystein tmt 1 am required to 
** adopt t but 1 am well assaiWd, that the cofVection of bid age i# gfu'ays an uugrataful 

and ijg^ominious office.’* Symmach. lib. x.- epist 94. 

(5> H^oiitesq. Considerat. &c. cbiip. xviii— xxii. See also Oibboii’s //csT. q/* Me 
^Ud^tMFuU €(f the HQiH.iut (m four voU) vol. ii.^iii. and the authors there quoted. 
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^^.« 4 pui*y. uamened'h^i^ 
were firmly iitt^e^ 

choice, not from conetraint, the most irailant bpino-^l^^ folfewed them from 
command. Nor were theslj^eroniTl^L^ ^wT the 

thep regard to the sanctity of the ma^ao-A KaH . ?k^ were remarkable for 
their detestatjon of treachery and falseho^ THav liospitality, 

of civil^wiadom, and want^only thf^ W If 

the true principles of social life.( f) ^ reason to conduct them to 

What could the divided. 


Wk ^ social 1116.(^1 j 

nominious, treachery. Soon convinced tJiat more ig- 

UtijeKhpted to appease their invaders by money*^ but^ut thj*/ 

of long continuance whiatput those Jbo i rflT A 
another. Force is seldom iu^t i ^ l>etter condition to sell 

into a tribute which wa^*dranded ^a r&^ 

it was toW orfell NhortTthe c“tUS sum tribT dem^unced.wLi 
upon tributes, till the empire was drai^^f i?» "f* '![‘“Jt'Plied 

dieut was then fallen upon : large bodies of tbo n^^f^™' e*pe- 

pay, and opposed to ot^r BarbLianau Thin 
to the practi^.of the fiACaTrinswIpd 

nated in ruin : those auxiliaries proved thA nmaf d *^onicnt, but tenbi- 
empire. Already acauainted wiFh ^ dangerous enemies to the 
anothe Homan weakness they turned iuxune^ the Reman wealth, 

viting their coun^^Tto Zerd s^^^^^ 


laid waste, till theiNorth bv raccw 

pi» .«! «» ■>»Jrf&US5>f4lltiS2r^ “ 

( 9 ) MoiiUtiiuiea and GibUon.^bi tup. 
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gdftbM had po mcme i ^henwl v— 
of Uie lUtman |irorinAin.SMii1^3fiMl.;; 
trogothfl of lUly^ aod the u^MtSeot “ 
laogittgM; now inoMm yi Ain% ^ 
tries evenr wkei» 

rope(l) ^ , 

Ilow fiur thb ohong^ wght toilta hamoMed as JMrib bow a sniCte or much 
dispute. The hauiuui spooes pee ndutSt.^if 9odh a ^eme er debasement 
by the presMure of deqMtuiia/ that ire tout harfiy 4 m smy at any 

means^ however vtolfl^ whkh removal arlightaaed iha Aoei* ^t we can* 
not help time. ^ ^ 

natiras so iSlie owUmM W soioPotaa ^ W^tttotioni for the 

Roman laws, thoiiaftAibewbat oorrtf^^^ed^ we^ yet In goMw the best that 
human wisdom had firmmed; imd the Roman arts and literature^ though 
much deigned, were still aup^or to any thing Ibund among rude nations^ 
or which those who spume^hM product for many 

Tha oontempt of th^^if&bd^iaj^ fur the Roman improvements is not 
wholly, however, to be ascribed to their ignoranw> nor the suddenness of 
the revolution to their desolating fury ; the manners of the conquered must 
come in for a share. XIad the Romans not been in the lowest state o^lrm^ 
tional degeneracy^ they might surely have civilised the conquerors ; had 
they retained any of the virtues of nwwi among them, they mignt have con^ 
tinned under the government of their own laws. Many oi the nortliern lea- 
ders were endowed with great abilities, and sevend of them were acquaioted 
both with tlie policy and literature of Uie Romaic: but the^Lwere jus^ 
afraid of the contagious influence of R^an example ; and therefore avoid- 
ed every thing allied to that name, whether hurtful, or otherwiseii^SY They 
erected a cottage in the neighbourheod of a palace, bresSkuig down the staU^ 
ly building, and burying in its ruins the finest works of human k»eiiuity : 
they ate out of vessels ot wofid, and maiie the vBiquijdicd be served ip^v^ 
sols of silver ; they hunted the boar on the voluptuous parterre, the trim 
garden, and expensive pleasure ground, where eff«iinina<*y was wont to sfmn- 
ter, or indolence to loll; and they postured their herds where they miglit 
have mul'd a luxuriant harvest. They prolRbited their children tlie know- 
ledge of literature, and of all the elegant arts; becjiuse they eonohided, fh>m 
the dustardliness of the Romans, that learning tends to enervate the mind, 
and that he who hae trembled under the rod of a pedagogue^will never dare 
to meet a sword with an undaunted ey€.(.S) * Upon the same principles they 
rejected the Roman jurisprudence, tl reserved nothing to the vengeance of 
man: they therefore, not unpli^osophicBlly;,' thought it must rob him of his 
active iHiweni. Nor could tb^ conceive hovihe i>erson injured could rest 
satisfied, but by pouring out his fitry i^^on the anthofr of the injiistiee. 
Hence ell those judicial combats* and private wars which for many agee de- 
solated Europe^ 

In wliat ittdnner li^t a^pse wui of ^lis darkaem, order out of kkds confu- 
sion, and taste out <n this bethsrism* bav« bcoeekm to ob e er ve |n 

the course of history: how genius and ittsgiatf eence diipluyud tbdmiilveB in 
a new mode, which wrevaRed for a time* dM waaek|loded: heuf the eons 
came to idolise that literature wbichNdie&r lllUMoptei pnacribed, wept 
over the ruins of those sculptures, pejiUings^ b O whidi teey could 

■ ' ’i- 

(DA tiotilar chtofs WM hmki ^ plm in «laU4>rJi|iS, frSat pi^ef which 
wa« ftlili jiubject to toS taiperari or Ciipctmuinople. snuineron* thooKll.gnuluAllr 

robbeil of their Aeiittfli ptomicsr by tMTihllowci^of jfl ahoMsf pVe*erv«, 
in iha Katt, as we shall bare Mcaeion tusc< an iwsse RtOtpan ecteHneh JpOS after 
lb me bad been aacked hr the RarhariaiiJi. end IheRoiUAJii domiidoa lUsUyvfclamro^ 
in vlie West. '£be Homan prariom in Africa wait akeady otUfHnni by the Vandals, 
who badspccad dcsobd^n tvilh lira and si^'ori. ^ ^ '* 

(S) Wiiau w<e womd tuandau eneiny/* eeraeu etili|^ened UrihSeiaA, die* 

sracaful and coaiuniclioiHi apphlUtioiis wa call him a ^uman : a 1iiaa>e which coaipre- 
**Tieodt wliaterrr is bas«, cowardly, aVericiom, Juxonoue— in a purd, lykif, and lUI 
•* othfW rices.*’ Loiipraud. I^gat. a)i. MumU vor. ii, 

(ft) Procop. BtU, Gath. lib. i. 
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Thb uftsient Oiiuls, the Britom, tk» GBnnM»« Um fioaiidinaviBtMy Bnd aU 
the nations of the iifrth of Europe had a owtain derree of ooafbrmft^ iit 
their gipvernment, nilaniM,^ Mid oj^ions. Re leading oharaoter^ asd 
the name degree of oonfbimtyv waa alao ofcerrable among th^r more modem 
deacendunta, who» under the nameeuf Botha and Vandals, dismembered the 
RnoiAn empire. Alika dlatinguished bjalovc of war and of librntj, bra 
persuasion that force oiiljr ooastitutee ripfaa> and that flctory is an inihilihle 
proof of justioe; thajf were equally bebl In attacking their enemies, and in 
resisting the absolute dominaiUon of any one man. They were free even in 
a state of submisaioo. Their ^mitive government was a kind of military 
demoeracy, under a general or chieftain, who had commonly the title of king. 
Matters m little eonsequenoe were deUmined by the prindpal men, but the 
wheiq eoanamity asewnhled to deiibMute on national ofaijecta. The authori- 
ty ot their hiacs or geaeralsj who owed their eminence entirely to their mill- 
tary talen^ and held it by no other claim, was extremely limited : it oonsiat'^ 
ed rather in the prlvilefpe of advising, tiuui in }}ie power of commanding. 
Evei^ individual wee at liberty to chuae whether be would enimge in an^ 
werlike enterpriee. lliey therefore followed the chieftqin who le<l them 
forth in quest of new eettliBiente from inclination notoontrou];(ll as volun- 
teera who offered to accompany him, not as soldiers trhom he could ordenr to 
march. They considered the& conquests as ceamnni property, in wiiieli all 
had a right to share, as ail had contributed to acquire tliem : nor was amr 
obligation whatsoever entailed on the poaseaaura of lands thus obtaiiieo. 
Every ene was the lord of hSa owh UtBa teiritoiy^ 

But after settling in the Boman jpeorlnces, where they had their acqnisi- 
tioa to maintain not oolt againhktne ancient bdiabitaiiia, but also aguinat 
tlie Iniwads of new invaoers, tha^AMrthero oonqnerors saw the neeeaaity of a 
claedr unloD^ and of n^inqul^ingeeeaeol their prh ate rights for public safe- 
ty. Tlmyoontioued therefore to acknogMfe the general who liadlsd to 

victory : ha wia oonsidqred as the head of thd colony ; he had the hugest 
oham of toe conquered lands y and every bm mnn, or every dnlMirdiiiate 
of&Qsr and aoM(pr»° upon reesdrigg a aham eeeordbng to his mUitory rank, 
Ueitlp tppwiAtiitomf to JNIPMr agMaie toe enemies of top ooinmuiutv.<9) 

Tm^mm itoSiety^aiDd toe oblipti^ oonsaquent upon it, gave 

rise to amMoUf m jWffWHmt iMrmerlyanKfiown, and which is oommonly 
dis|ipH|niinied ndpMPof the Fsudai. BystIm. The idea of a feudal 

kingdem wae.boMgedBm that eC anuliUrv cslahliahiBent. The victori- 
ous smiy^ rantoned oat^la toe e e nntr y whicn it had seixe^l, oontlnned ar- 
ranged under he prepir oAoers, who wane he daead to hoid tbemMlves in 
riw&seas toMtotoNi^Mheoevar oecasion wuhl seqntsa their uni te d dpera- 

*1Sfr^£Xip^in' 0 f apparently so well etlcnlaUd <<u nhUmial da- 

fence or esHwest^lUld dhidr premied for several capturias In ahnoat erery 
kiogdottt did not M^dsatly provide tor the Intoitor emdef and 

to Cwtsr. df BrW. OofL Vib. vi.*^ Tscit. tU.J^i*rikut Crrvmm, cap. si»*-»lri. Asms* Mss- 

c«l. lib. xx\i. PrW. Hk»i. »p. llv*- ScriSt. vol. i. 

CS) Da C Hiigt’, (flfti*. \ijc. MiUm el 
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triMiquiDity of the etate. The bond o^jglitic ^^jgnwag feeble ; the sources 
of dimraon wens many; and ouiiflUjtin wNmjnKt n oven with the very 
frame of the comtitutioii. The partiarWvi^^||s oontmie^ lands, which 
were chiefly bwbUowM ||^ by the mat officm^JSp fokw^kuigerous as- 
cendency over the Inyy- The kinff er.genHi^y his B^tment> 

had it atnglf in hls'^^^er to reward past services'^ or attaiSi new flpkwers, 
for the pu^ose of future wars. With this view he parcelled out his lands ; 
binding those, on whom be bestowed them, to attend hhn in all his military 
enterprises, under the penalty of forfeiture. The nobles, or peat officers, 
follow^ his example annexing the same conditions to their benences or grants 
of land, anf|^ appearing, at the head of their numerous vassals, like so many 
independent princes, whei^ver their pride was wounded or their property in- 
jure. lliey disputed the claims of the sovereign ; they withdrew their at- 
tendance, or turned their arms against him.(l) A strong barrier was thus 
formed against a general despotism in the state ; but the nobles themselves, 
by means of their warlike re^ners, were the tyrants of eveiy inferior district, 
holffiqg the people in sgi^^de, a^d preven^g any regular adminJitv&tion 
of jusUce, every one claiming that prerogative within his own domain. Nor 
was this the only privilege those haught^nobles usurped; they also extorted 
from the crown tne ri^M of coining money in their own name, and of carry- 
ing on war against their private enemie8.(2) 

In consequence of these encroachme(<is on the royal prerogative, tlie power- 
ful vaansls of the crown obtained grants during life, and afterwards others 
including their heirs, of such lands as they had originally enjoyed only 
during pleasure; and they approprial^ to themselves titles of honour, 
as well as offices of power and of trust, which became hereditary in many 
families. The ties which connected the principal members of the constitu- 
tioil with its head were dissolved ; almost all ideas of political subje^un 
were lost, and little appearance of feudal subordination remained. The^^- 
lity openly aspired at independence ; they scorned to consider themself ns 
Buojects ; and a kingdom, considerable in name and extent, was often dtaere 
shadow of monarchy, and really consisted of as many separate principalities 
ns it contained baronies. A vaHety of feuds and jealousies subsisted amoim 
the barons, and gave rise to so many warB.(3) Hence every country wi 
Europe, wasted or kept in continual alarm by these internal hostilities, was 
fiMed with castles and places of strength, in order to protect the inhabitants, 
from the fury of their fellow-subjects. 

Kingdoms so divided, and tom by domestic broils, were little capable of 
any foreign effort. The wars of Europe, therefore, during several centuries, 
as we have occasion to see, reseipbled more tlie wild and desultory in- 
cursioni of pirates, or banditti, than the regular and concerted operatSons of 
national force Happily, howeverv for posterity, the state of every king- 
dom was nearly the same ; otherwise all must have fallen a prey to one ; the 
independelft Mirit of the North might have been extinguished for ever: and 
the present harmonious system of European policy, whidi so gloriously 
•tni^led from the cjiaos of anarchy, wdula have sunk in eternal night. 

The particular manner in which the iWbarians conducted their judicial 
proceedings, whw first settled in the provinces of the Boman empire, 
cannot now be as^rtained ; but their form of government, their manners, and 
n variety of other circumstances, lead us to believe that it wav nearly the 
same with that which prevailed in their orimnal countries ; where the authori- 
ty of the magistrate was so limited, and the independence of individuals so 
great, that they seldom admitted any umpire hut the 8woriL(4) 

Our most dneient historical records justify this opinion ; they represent the 
czeruse of Justice in all the kingdoms of Europe, and the ideas of men with 
respect to equity, as little different from those %hicb prevail in a state 


0) Montesquieu. iCrs liv. xsx. xxxti „ , 

iS) MoDtesquieu, ubi supnu— ^lUkbvrUou't luirod. CharU* Y.->Uiuac*B Hui^ 

A'#Mr. CUiiivcrsit)' £d.) Append, ii. 

(S) Id. ibid. 

U) Pefgu:li>n, Kuav on the //wf. ••/ CivU Sutiiti. pr.il ii. 
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of nature, and aodety in everf /pountiy. Reaeot- 

ment was almost the crimatti atid the gratificatioii 

of that p nnM g if more Jl ifc #iy view to the j’rosdamV and good order of 
9odety, wafidi^d, aiiMi|| the rule, in punish lie that suffered 
the iMng wai^^e only jpmon who had a right to ttlilNiue the aoressor— to 
demanS or remit the piimshment : and he might accept a cui^uiKiUon for 
any offence, how heinous soever. The prosecution of critniiials in the name 
and by the authority of the community, in urtler to deter othei^s from viol^- 
ing the laws, now iustly deemed the great olgect of le^alatioii, was a maxim 
of jurisprudence ULen little understood in theory, ana still 1^ regarded in 
practice. I'he civil and criminal judges could, la moat cuMi, do no more 
than appoint the lists, and leav# the parties tO 4ssMe their cause by the 
sword. Fierce and haughty nobles, unfriendly to the restraints of law, con- 
sidered it as infamous to give up to another the right of determining what re* 
jiaration they should accept of, or with what vengeance they should rest satis- 
bed s they scorned to appeal to any tribunal bu'j their own rigbt-arra. And 
if mCn of inferior condition sometimes iUbmitted td award or arbitration, U 
M as only to that of the leader whpse courage they respecte<i, and whom in 
•the field they hud been accustomed to obey.(l^ lienee every chiefiiiin 
came the judge of hio tribe in peace, as well as its general in w'ar. — The per- 
nicious effects of this power u|Km ^vemment and upon m.innem, and the 
many absurd modes of trial establish^ liefore its aboUlLon, we sliall have fre- 
riuent oocasion to observe in the history of every modern kingdom. 

The feudal system, however, witli jJl its imperfections, and the disorders 
to which it gave birth, was by no means so debjrsiiig to bumuiiity as the uni- 
form pressure of Roman desiMitism. Very different from that deml cjilni 
which accompanies ]>eaceful slavery, and in which every faculty of the soid 
sinks into a kind of somnoleiu'v, it kept the minds of men in continual fer- 
nHM^ and their hearts in agitation. If animosities were keen, friendships 
ali^were warm. The commontilty were unfortunately degroded to the con- 
dition of slaves, but the nobility were exalted to the rank of princes. The 
gentpF were their associates : and the king, without th^ form of compai^t, 
was in reality but chief magistrate, or head of the community, and could 
literally do no weomo ; or none, at least, with impunity. 


LETTER III. 


Jiii€ of thg Wrunck Monarchy, ond the Ilisiorn of /'Vance, under iha A'inoj 

of the first liacs. 


Ik ^tory, as in all other sciences, it is neceaiar)' to set certain limits to our 
inqi'nries, if we would proceed with certainty ; and, where utility more than 
curiudty is our object, we must even contract these lioundaries. We must 
not qinly confine ourselves to those periods where truth cun be ascertained, 
but to those events chiefly which were followed by some xivU or political 
consequence, which produced some alteration in the government or tne man- 
BCTa M a people; and, even of such events, wc sliould be more particularly 
attentive to those whi<± continue to operate upon our present civil or poh- 
tioil 83r8teni. 

_ In these few words, my dear Philip, in order to avoid egotism, I have in- 
direct^ given you an acc^mnt of tne manner in which 1 mean to conduct 
that Hutory of Modern £uroj>e which is intended for your instruction. 
The first epochs of modern, as well as undent histo^nre involved ta fable ; 

Cl) Tbit Mibj«ci!|lin been finely illu«T rated by Dr. Roberta^, Cl ntrod. //u/. V.> 

Sod by the president Monle«<ifi^u, {1/ HaprU Het lie. aviii. — axii.) who bat writ- 

ten a pbilotopbical Ci>uinientAry on tbe i.awt <tf thr iiarharutns. It t^alao be«a treat- 
eil wtlb iiiiK b loHiniii,; :iiid mrrniiit), hy Di. Stuart in I'iieir if Soci^te.^ and by Mr. 
Gtfitioii in hii iJutury uf tkt Utcime and h\t!i uf tht Homnn /:. in/zire, cUap. atxviij. 

Vet., I. C 
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nd the tranBactioi^ of the immediatelf fluccdii^iK fmoda are handed down 
to UB in barreo chronicles, which convef no idea Ai^haracter of the agents, 
and consequently ate destitute alike of inafeweti^ and augnaement ; while 
the events of latter am are related with a copkma&ess so Qttpfose and uadis- 
tinguishin^ that a scSection becomes absolutely necessary m such aa, would 
not willing spend a Ule-time in acquiring a knowled^ m the transamons of 
those who nave lived before them. And as 1 would rather have you ^ 
quuiiited with the character of one living than of ten dead statesmen ar 
heroes, 1 shall be as concUe in my narration as is consistent with perspiontty^ 
and as select in my matter as imormation will allow ; yet always takbig 
care to omit no anecdote which can throw light on the history of the human 
heart, nor any circumitance that marks the progress of civil society. 

Modern History is of little importance before the time of Charlemagne : 
and a lute celebrated writer has nxed upon the coronation of that prince at 
Uonie, in the year 800, as the proper sera of its commencement. But for the 
sake of order, os well as tf^^gratify the curiosity we naturally have to become 
acquainted with the origmof natiitna, I shall give you a short sketch of the 
state of Modern Europe previous to that^ssra. 

The Frendi monarchy first claims our notice ; not on account of its antiv 
qiiity only, but because of its early and continued consequence. Gaul was 
Kliured by the Romans, the Visigoth^ and the Burundians, when Clovis 
kin^ of the Franks, ^sou of Childeric, and grandson of Merovius, head of the 
Julian tribe) defeatea Syagrius, a Roman usurper in that province, and esta- 
blished ft new kingdom, to which he gave the name of France, or the Land 
vj rre€ How ill applied in latter times ! 

'i'lioijgh Clovis was only nineteen years of age when he obtained this vic- 
tory, liib prudence ap]>ears to have been equal to his valour. Ancl many cir- 
cumstances conspired to his fartlier aggrandizement. The Gauls hated the 
dominion of the Romans, and were strongly attached to Christianity : Clovis 
gained on their piety, by favouring tlieir bishops ; and bis marriage with 
Clotilda, niece to Gondebaud, king of Burgundy, made them hope that he 
would 6)>eedily embrace the faith. The attachment of his countr^'men to 
their ancient worship was the sole objection : the pious exhortations of tha 
queen had some effect ; and tlie king having vanquished the Allemanni at 
Tolliiuc, near Cadogne, after an obstinate engagement, politically ascribed 
that victory to the God of (i<itllda, whom he said he had invoked during the 
! iino of battle, under promise of becoming a Christian, if crowned with suc- 
«'css. He wiM accordingly baptized by St. Remigius, bishop of Rheims, and 
idmost the \^h<ile French nation followed his cxaniple.(2) 

This was a grand circumstance in favour of Clovis ; and lie did not fail to 
take advantage of it. Tlie Gauls were stauncli ('atliolics, but the Visigotlis 
and Rnrgundians \%ere Arlans. Ckitildn, howo\ er, liappily was a Catholic, 
llioiigh nursed in tlie Ikisudi of Arianism ; and Clovis liimsen overflowed with 
zeal for the same faitli, as s«K>n as he found it would second his ambitious 
views. Under colour ot religion^ lie mode war ui^n Aluric, king of the Visi- 
goths, who possessed the country betweap the Rhone, and theXoire. 'The 
Gallic 4'lorgy favoured his pretentions ; and the buttle of Vuuilld, in wliicli 
tlie king of the Yit^igoths was vanquished ond slain, near Puictien^ added to 
the king<lom of France tlieT province flf A4vltai|ie.(3) 

But Clovis, instead of enjoying Ids good fortune with dignity^ disfigured 
tlie latter jnirt of his reign by perfidies and cruelties toward the princes ^ 
his house, whom he extirpate. He died in 511, after attenipting to atof^ 

flj Gri>i;or. Turon. lib. ii. c»p. 87. 

(2) irtst. FrnHc. cap. XX. Greg. Tiin||^1il>. ii. cap. 31. Of ibt mimClet aaid to hurt 
l>ci*n wrought on the couvemion of Clan», the author of tbit work taya noibing, aa be 
would out wtab to foiter piou* creduRtf i but the lovein of the nt^rreltout will 6nd 
suthciciit food for their paMioa in Hincniar, CFit. St. Kcmig J. 1| aiav nut however, 
he improper to observe, tbSI Cloria, wbeo warmed with the eLoqiHS|se of the biabo||^) 
Jilieime, indcM;ribinK the paaaiou and death ot Cliriftt, starled up, and &eiiing his 
%ii*leully cxilaituetl, y Had 1 been iliere with ilic valiant Franks, 1 would bare reifflfiis^ 

** e<( bix Frcdii^. Kjtitom. aai. 

Ca) Gicg. I'ur. lib II c.ip. 37. 
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buiyW^Hill enditiriBiir cfinrches and ih•nu^teriell. and a^ 
1 at Qi|pii|i for the r^fotlation of cliuri'li-diaciplino.n ) 


for bia Crimea by bull 

•embling a council at ' . ^ 

The deatiMif Clovia^^Sgi tt severe blow to the HtUftileur ot the Vri iirh 
monarcbj\ BiCiePt four tpoa, who dividtHl his exH^ve dimiinioiia nnionj: 
thenv^ Thierftj the eldM, bad the lar^rest shnre i ^ wm kinc of Auatm^da, 
or that part of the Oriental France wliich lien Ket#een the Rhine and the 
Meiiae: Metz waa hia capital. Childebert waa kltif^ of l*ari«. Clinlumir of 
and Ciotaire of ^i8aona.U^) Thia diviaion of the cm]iire the 
TMihka, into four independent kin^oma, not only weakened ita force, Intt 
jrave rise to endless broils. The brothers hecanae enemies whenever their 
interests jarred. The naost frijfhtful biirbnritiea irere the coniKHiuenco of 
their dissensions. Murders and ueaassinntions gprew common events. 

The experience of these evils, however, did not prevent n like division 
taking idnt*e after the death of notaire, the sole stiooesMir of his hrothrrs 
andnepEie»s. His four sons divided the four kingdoms hy lot (:i) 'I'he 
kingdom of Paris fell to the lot of Caribert ; Si'.i-sons to 1 ; Anstra- 
sia to Siurehert ; and Orleans to Goiitrtn, in Mhofte lot ul>o includisl 
Biirpindy, MhieJi had been conqut^ed hy the united forces (»f C'hiUlehert and 
• Glidnire. This new division was followed by cuueeqoences still more fatal 
than the former. Two queens, more deserving thO name of furies than of 
women, sacrificed ever}’ thing to tligjiy hloo^ly ambition— Hrunechihla, prin- 
cess of Spain, wife to Sigebert king of Austrasia, and Fredegonda, first con- 
cuhino and afterwards wife to (.’hilperic king of Soissoiis. 7’lieir niiilual 
hatred, conjoined with their infiuenee o\er their )llJ^l>n^ds, was )>rodiirti^e t»f 
ail infinite number of crimes, eqimlly ruinous to the people and tlie royal 
family, and the most enormous to be met with in the history of mniikiiul. 

After the murdt*r of a multitude of princes, and many years of ci\ il war, 
carried on with the most vindictive spirit, and accompanied with every form 
of teoeber)’ and cruelty, C lotuire II. son of Chilperic and Fredegotuia, was 
left iK>le monarch of France. (4-) Ho re-established tranquillity, ami gained 
the hearts of the people by his justice and generosity : and he attachiHl the 
nobility to him by augmenting their consequence. He coAimitted the govern- 
Bient of the provinces of Austrasia and Burgundy to the Mayors of the 
Palace, as they were called ; a kind of viceroys, who, daily nciiuiring |Hiwer, 
at last made tlieir way to tlie throne. 

'rhe vices of Dapobert, the ntm of f lotaire ; tho taxes witli w hich ho load- 
ed the people, to rumish his debauches, or to atone for them, ai'cnnling to 
the custom of those times, by pious profusions, weakened the royal authority, 
at the same time that they oehosed it. His two sons, Sigehert* 1 1. and C’lo- 
vU II. were only the founders of new convents. They were nohtKiy in their 
kii^oms, the mayors were eve^' thing. 

On the death of Sigehert, Grimould, mayor oi Auatrasin, set his ow n son 
upon the throne of that kingdom. 'Fhe usurper w as deposed j hut the m;- 
dudng example remained as a lure to future anihitioii. The siioOeeding 
sovereigns were as weak as their predecessors ; ind Pepin Uerlstel, duke of 
Austral^ governed France twenty^cight years, under tlie title of mayor, 
with equfJ prudence and fortitude. 'Fhe kings were not more than d4»corMt- 
ed pageants, to be shown to the people occHsionally. The appellation of 
trhich was given them, aptly expressls their stupid inactivity. 
Alker tlie death of Pepin, who, national nssemhltes, whicn the 

despotism of former mayors luul ulxdliiied, by turning the restlofm imf>etuo- 
inty of the French against fi>reign enemies, whom be always overcame, and 
other w ise meMures, had quietly enjoyed a power hitherto tinknnw n in tlio 
monarchy: bis authority passed into tbe tinnds of his widow Plci’trude, 
whose grandboD, yet an infant, was credit mayor. 8o )iit;h w us the venera- 
tion of the F'rencn for the memory of that great mim I — But the government 
woinun wegiU suited to tho 2 >e turbulent tinie% though the iiisigndicant 

^1^) Greg. Tur. hb. ii. c»p. 40-43. 
fl) lliid. hh III. cup. 3* 

C3> Ibid lib. IV f.ip. Gfst Ffitiu. cap 
14; Frcdig tai». xl.ii. 
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king! were content to live under the guardiansliip 4»f a child. Charles Mar- 
tel, natural son of Pepin, was suspected of ambitious views by Plectrude, and 
imprisoned. He fouTO means, however, to make ^ escape, and was re- 
ceived by the AustraSi^lu as their deliverer. Bis ^ftorior tfdonts soon ex- 
alted him to the same of power which his father had cloyed, and he 

was no less worthy of it« He saved France from the sword of the Saracens, 
w ho had already subjected Spain, and he kept all the neighbouring nations 
iii*awe by his wise and vigorous administration; yet he never styled himself 
.any more than Duke of France, conscious that the title of King could add 
nothing to his power. But his son Pepin, less modest or more vain, assum- 
ed the sovereignty in name as well as reality : excluding for ever the de- 
scendants of Clovis, or the Merovingian race, from the throne of France.(l) 
The circumstances of that revolution I shall soon have occasion to rels^. 
At present we must take a view of the other states of Europe. 


LETVER IV. 


Sjinin under the Dominion of the Visigothe, and under the Moors, till the 
Reign of Ab\fjnrrahman, 


Spain, my dear Pliilip, next merits your attention, as the second great king- 
dom on tliis side of the Alps. Soon Jifter the Visigoths founded their mon- 
archy in that Rumun pr<»vince, already over-run by the Vandals and the 
Suevi, the clergy l>ecame possessed of more power than the prince. So 
early was the tyranny of the church in Spain ! Almost all causes, both civil 
und ecclesiastical, were referred to the bench of bishops : they even decided 
in tlieir councils the most weighty affairs of the nation. Along with’fhe 
nobles, among whom they held the first rank, they often disposed of the 
crown, which was n»ore elective than hereditan'.(2) The kingdom was one 
theatre of revolutions and crimes. The niiml»er of kings assassinated fills 
tlie wml with horror. The Barbarians, after their establishment, contracted 
new vices; their ferocity became bloody. What crimes did not bigotry 
hIoiio produce ! 

In order to make you fully sensible of this, ns well as acquainted with all 
that is necessary to he known in the history of the Visigoths in Spain, I need 
only mention the principal reigns. 

Lcovigild, who died in .S65, luid who is so much celebrated for h» victories 
o\eT the Suevi, whom he entirely subdued, jmt to death hit son Herroene- 
because he had embraced the Catholic faith, he himself being an Arian. 
Ilecaredj however, his other son and siircessor, abjured Ariaiiism. The 
A r inns were persecuted in their turn. The spirit of persecution daily in- 
creased. Sis^ut, a prince in other respects wise, and whose valoar dispos- 
sessed the Greek emjicrors of what territory they had continued to hoW on 
the coasts of tlie Mediterranean, obliged the Jews, on pain of death, to re- 
ceive baptism. In the reign of this monarch the empire of the VisiTOths 
was at its height ; comprehending not only Spain, bpt also some neighbour- 
ing provinc^es of Gaul, and part of Mauritania. C'hintila, a subeequent king, 
banished all the Jews ; and a council, or assembly of divines, conv<»ked 
during hia reign, declared that no prince could aecend the Spanish throne 
without swearing to enforce all the laws enac^ against that unfortunate 
people. Under the reign of Recesuint, the election ot kings was reserved by 
a council to the bishops and palatjait. These palatines were the principal 
uthcers of the crown. — Thus the ^mlsh nobility lost one of their moat es- 
sential rights. 

Wamba, who defeated the Saracens in an attempt u^Hin Spain, was exclud- 


M' Arton Chrnn 

(y€<ldck'& 2'racfs, \o\. li. 5et aUo SaaTcdia, C'ciona Oothua. 
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ed th€ throne, becmute H had been filelM in the hubit of n p^rntmt, while 
labouring under the in dt wn c e of pobon, administered bjrthe nmbitiout Er- 
rign !^Thie stroke of piiietornft, the Arst of the kind we meet « itli in his. 
torr, shows atibdistaiion what mi^^ht be expected fr«# clenra] finesse. A 
councU adjud^ the throne to Erviga ; and anothir held during his 

reign, prohibited the kings, under mialty of danuM^n, from marrj ing a 
king's widow. This canon is a sufficient proof Of the spirit of legislation 
wfaM at that time prevailed in Spain. The debaoch^, cruelty, and impiety 
of Witiza, whose wickedness knew no bounds, occasioni^ a cinl war in 710. 
Roderic, or Roderigue, dethroned this prince, and was himself dethroned by 
n people whom nothing could withstana.( I ) 

The Mahometan religion was already establiRhed In many countries. Ma- 
homet, its founder, who erecteil at Mecca a spiritual and temporal monarchy, 
had di^ji 63^ ; and his countrymen, the Ara^ or S.'trucens, swm after over- 
ran *^nreat part of Asia, and all the part of Africa u Inch was under the Honia'4 
dominion. Animated by the most vlidcnt spirit of fanaticism, their valour 
was altogether irresistiDle. The Koran proniisiHl |ieaven aiul eternal mui- 
Buality to such as fell in battle, and thc^conqucrors alw.iyg tendered liberty 
^and protection to those who embria'ed their KU^^erstition. 'I'liey threatened 
*the whole world with subjection. Count Julian, whose daughter king Ko- 
deric had dishonoured, invited them, it it said, to land in Spain. Nor is 
this circumstance by any means imjiatdiahle, considering the cliaracter <ir the 
times, more revolutions being then occasioned by the private vices of ]»niices 
than any other cause. 

The Saracens, already masters of Mauritania, now Barbary (a name wliich 
the lawless ferocity of their descendants has given tit that countr}-, as it gate 
to them the name of Maures or Moors), made it dencent upon Spain ; and by 
the decisive battle of Xeres, in Andaliisia, put an end to the empire of the 
Visigolhs.(2) Muza, viceroy of Africa, under the calif M'alid, came over to 
finiak the conquest. According to the prudent mdicy’ of the Malumictans 
(the only enthusiaats who ever uiiitetl the spirit of Itderation wktli a zeal for 
making proselytes), he offered the iiiliahitants their religion and laws, on 
condition that they should pjty to him the same suhsiilv^hey had paid their 
former sovereigns : and such as embraced the religion of the conquenirs were 
entitled to all their privileges. M<ist cities submitUnl without reHihlanee : 
those that held out he reduced by force, burning and pillaging them. Ojw 
pa«. Archbishop of Seville, and uncle to the children of U'itiza, was not 
a^amed OQ this occasion to join the Saracens, and hacrifired his country and 
his religion to his hatred against Roderic. But Bclagius, a jiriiice of the 
royal bloodt renyuned firm in his faith and his duty ; and when he could no 
longer keep the field against the Infidels, he retired to Uie mountains of 
Asturias, followed by a number of faithful adherents. There he founded a 
Christian kingdom, which be defended by hU valimr, and transmitted to his 
posterity's) 

Meanwhile the Saracens or Moors, little willing to confine their ambition 
within the limits of the Pyrenees, made an iiiihucrcKsful attack upon Kudos, 
duke of Aquitaine. But that check was soon forgot. Alidiirrahman, tlio 
new emir or governor of Spain, made a second irruution with superior forces, 
and penetrated as far as Sens. Repelled there by bishop EMki, he fell u[ion 
Aquitaioei, vanquished the duke, and advanced towards tlie heart of France. 
Charles Martel put a stop to bis career, between PuictierM and 'J'ours, by a 
memunible battle, in whi^ Abdurrahman himself was slain ; and, if we be- 
lieve the historians of those times, the Saracens lost in this action above lhri‘o 
biimlred thousand men. But such exaggerations are only fit for romance. 

Spain w'as at first very miserable lUimr the donnrtum of the Moors. lint 
emirs being dependent on the vu^eroy^f Africa, who allowed them to 4x>ri- 
tiriue but a short time in their government, were more bus}' in fleecing the 

l»idor. Crow (folA. Ferrvriu, //u/. //iff. voi. n. MsriStis, ibid. Grrg. Twroii. 

O) Hod.Tolct. //uf. Arab. Ferrrrav, uLi. sup. 

(3) Marians, voi. i. FrrrLin>, ^oi. ii. 
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• 

SpanUih nation^ tlian in the administratkm of Justice or the preservation of 
good order. Civil wars arose among the Moslems themselyes, and the califs 
or vicars of the tibe euecessors of Mahomet^ who had. made Damaa* 

cus the seat of their eot^> #ere unable to quell those disorders. The com- 
petitions for the califa^ as may be expected, even favoured the projects of 
the rebels. At leni^ ihut august dimity, which included both the highest 
regal and sacerdotal eminenee passea from the family of the Ommiad^ to 
that of the Abbassides. This revolution, which was bloody, gave birth to 
another, truly advantageous to Spain, but injurious to tbe Christian faith. 

Abdurrahman, called also Almanzor, a prince of the blood royal, who es* 
caped in the massacre of the Ommiades, founded in Spain an independent 
kingdom, consisting of all those provinces which had been subject to the ca- 
lifs.Ql) He fixed his residence at Cordova, which he made the seat of the 
arts, of magnificence, and of pleasure. Without persecuting the Christians, 
he was able, by his artful |>ohcy, almost to extinguish Christianity in*his do- 
minions; — ly de]>riving thp bishops of their dioceses ; by reserving all ho- 
nour and ofnccs for thf followers ^f his prophet ; and by promoting inter- 
marriages lietwcen the Christians and Mahometans. No priaoB in ISurope 
equalled Abdurrahman in wisdom, nor •any people the Arabs, in whatever 
tends to tlic aggrandizement of the human soul. Lately enemies to thd 
sciences, they now cultivated them with success, and enjoyed a considerable 
sliare botli of learning and poIiteness,*fihile the rest of mankind were sunk 
in ignorance and barbarism.(^i^) • 

1 shall afterward have occiusion to bo more particular on this subject. In 
tbe mean lime, we must cast an eye on Italy, JLnue, Constantiuo}>le, and 
b ranee, from the time of Charles Martel to that of Charlemagne. 


LETTER V. 


ItaUj tinder the Ddminion of the Ostrogotlut, and under the Lombardg, till 
the reign of Luitprand. 


Itai Y experienced a variety of fortunes after it lost its ancient masters, before 
it fell into tbe hands of (Jiiarlema^e. It was first wholly conquered by the 
Heriili, a people from the extremity of the Euxinc or Black Bea, who held 
it only a short time, being expelled by the Ostrogoths. Theodoric the first 
Gothic king of It^y, and several of his successors were princes of great 
P^dence and IlMsanity. They allowed the Italians, or Romans, as they 
ilttl fiffccted td call^, to retain their possessions, their laws, their reli- 
glon, their own government, and their own magistrates, reserving only to 
ilia Goths tlie principal milita^ employments. They acknowledged the 
emperors of Constantinople their superiors in rank, but not in jurisdiction. 
Ravenna Mas the sent of tlieir court, and in real magnificence vied with 
ancient Rome, as their equitable administration did with the reigns of Tra- 
jan and AntoninuB.(,q) They were at last subdued by Belisarius and Narses, 
the generals of Justinian^ mho, having recovered Africa from the Vandals^ 
had the pleasure of unitliii^aly inice more to the Roman Eastern, or Greek 
empire ; tlie WMorn enijifre, M-hioh took its rise, as a separate state, on the 
death of Theodwu in 395, being totally iWMlibilated by Odoocer king of the 
Heruli. 


CD Fermrat, uhi mip. 

CS/ Ockley, Hut. Sarae. vol. i. ii. 

C;J^ Protoji. Hrii, GntA. CaMicNlar. lib, riii. Tlie lenity of the Otroirotbs. on first 
•ettliUR til Italy, may be accountial for from two cau»e« ;:-partly from that polish which 
their nianaurs may be supposed la hate received during their iuterenurse with the Ro- 
mans, whom they had long sertod iwjttuiihftiies a 4 ;aui»t the Huns and other barbarons 
iialiuMs; partly from tbe charac^ rfTbefuloric ibe (Gothic t onqueror, who Imviiiir been 
rdiuHted at 1 rMisttaiitiuopI^ arn ni all ilto li:aiu]nK d llu.' riTlainjti) ever 

allci a jusi ttdmki.Uu>ii oi the |kWUl 1 um& uud .nU 
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Rnon lifter the expul^oii of i|ie Oniroiroths, sreat part of Italy wiw ioiae^ 
AlliuiDus, kinf^ of the Loiohanie or LanpiWda, a Ot^ic nniion. lie 
ifid hie Bucceeaon Biade FarM the place of thaif nMAdtHM. The icovem* 
nent of Italy trae Boar entirely chaofred. Aih^oa BilalliShed the feudal 
policy in those countries which he bad 4'onqueredj aetUil^ihe principal offi« 
:ert of his army, under the name of duke, in the ehiif eUies of ever)' pro« 
»ince.(l) A aimilar kind of govemnient prern^ed In that part of Italy 
ahicb remained subject to the emperors of Conatantimiple ; the exarch or 
»cip«we ^vernor, wlio resided at Ravenna, appoiminfr tiic dukes or chief 
naafnatrates of the other cities, and removing them at pleasure. Even 
Koine itself was governed by a duke, the very name of the senate and con- 
iuls being abolished. 

Alboimis was one of the greatest princes of his time, and no loss skillMi in 
the aciience of reigning than in the art of war ; but he was kIiuii hy the trcaih. 
ery of his wife Rosamund, before he hod leisure to periWt the government 
of his kingdonn. Clephis, his successor, was an able, hut n lairluinuiK priiux*. 
liis cmolties nyBthe Lombards such an a^ntion against regal puwor. that 
fS^ resolved, v^r his dcatJi to chanf^ their fonn of government ; acixird- 
in^y, fur the space of twelve years, they chose no other king, hut liveil sulw 
jrrt to their dukes. These dukes had hitherto acknowledged the r<»viil mu 
tiiOrity : but, when the kingly power was uboiiahotl, each duko Wmme 
sovereign of his own city and its aistrirf.* 

’I'he Lombards, during that interregnum, extended their eon4]ue>«tH in 
Italy. But, Wing threatened hy foreign enemies, they wiw the iicceM^ity of 
a el(»ser union ; of restoring their ancient form <d' government ; and com- 
mitting the management of the war to a single jK'rson. 

For this purpose the heads of the nation assembled, and with one voire 
called Autharis, the B<»n ot' ('le{ihis to tlie throne. Autliaris perfected Uiat 
form of go\ernment which had been ei^tablished t»y Albiunus. Wmtiblo that 
tkg dukes, w'ho had ruled tlieir several districts like iriile|iendent princes, ft^r 
^gixany years, would not willingly part with their authority, lie allowed them 
GregT>e,in their go\ ernments, nut reserved to himself t^ie supreme juria- 
the MorsJnp them contribute a part of their revenues toward the siip- 
Lomhards, than oFP>^,V, and take an oath that they would asHist him to the 
if (Hissible, to the COliJ” ^ After settling the government of 

he could have reoour^^ severaf salutary laws for its tnuif|uillitv and good 
alrea<ly no cxiTitemp^i^t^l <^f Lombard kings w ho embrsc/ed C'hristiaiiity, 
of no iiowerful a w^jccts followed his example: but Wing of the Arian per- 
exarch (hW Inost of the iiortliem conquerorK, whose simple minds exmld 
repii.VA\prehend the mysteries of the IVinity and incariiattpOt many disputes 
were by that means occasioned between the Arlan gnd Cittolic bishops : 
fbr the HomaDs, or native Italians, were then as staaniil Catholics gl 
this day. 

Liberty of corisdenoe, however, was allowed under all tha LomWrd kingi; 
and RoCharis, who surpassed all his prefltHTessom in wis^lom, and viJour, was 
so moderate in his judMi pies, and so indulgent to his peojde, that during his 
reign most cities of Italy hud two bishops, one C'atholic, and the other Arian. 
He waa the lirst prince who gave written laws to the Lombards, For tliat 
purpose he summoned at ra\ia a general diet aAtke nobles ; and such regu- 
lutiom m tliey approved he orders to be digeillf|flnto a code, and idiserved 
over all his dominions. Hia military talents wbre not eiv|). 

He very much extended thg limH* of hb kingdom, and so many ad- 

vaiitugcit over the impeiMlAgOi^ that no future hostilities pametl between 
tiie exarrhH and the kings W the Lombards, till the reign (»r LuUpraiid. 

But the emjieror Constadi, before tkgt time landed in Italy with a (xmsi- 
derable army, which be commanded in Mrson, determine*! to ex|>el the Bar- 
barians, and reunite the kingdom of Xamibiirtly to his dominions. He at 
^cst gained son^ incon&ideralile advantsfSS| hut Ids army was afterward 

(1) Gesf, t^ongtib. lib. lu. 
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totally routed by Romuald, duke of Benevento, whose father, Grimoald, had 
been elected king of the Lombards — Grimoald was a prudent prince, and 
j|P all respects wort^ of the digTiity to which he had been raised. As soon 
ulie was free from ti^^arms of war, he applied hinM^jj^ wlioUy to the arts 
of peace. He reformed the laws of Rothans, which aviBre now from choice 
appe^ed to by the Ittfians, as well as the Lombards ; revoking some, and 
enacting others more appli^le to the rircumstances of the times. In- 
fluence bv the arguments of John, bishop of Ber^^o, he renounooA the 
tenets of Arius. His successors followed his examine, aU professing the Ca- 
tholic faith; so that Arianistt^ itf^e in a short time foremen by Uie whole 
nation of the Lombards.(l) 

Luitprand gave strong proofs of his wisdom and valour from the moment 
he ascended the throne ; but his courage sometimes bordered on rashness. 
Informed that two of his attendants had conspired against his life, and only 
waited an opportunity to put their design In execution, he walked out witn 
them alone, and upbraided them with their guilt. Struck with such heroic 
firmness, they thre%themselve^at his feet, as wretches unworthy of mercy. 
The king, however, thought otherwise: he not only pardoned ^em, b-.c 
received them into favour, promoting them afterwards to principal employ- 
ments. Having thus won his domestic enemies by kindness, and strength- 
ened his interests abroad by marrring the dau^ter of the duke of the 
Boioarii, Luitprand applied liimselfin imitation of his two illustrious prede- 
cessors, Rotharis and Grimoald, to the formation of new laws. In one of 
these, his sagacity appears highly conspicuous. He blames the ridiculoiia 
^custom of trials by duel, in which we would force God to manifest his 

justice according to the caprice of men adding, that he has only tole- 
** rated the abuse, because tue Lombards are so much attached to it.'X^) 

But Luitprand’s great qualities were in some measure shaded by his 
boundless ambition. Not satisfied with the extensive dominions left him by 
his predecessors, he formed the design of making himself sole master of Ita- 
ly : and a favourable opportunity soon ^ered for the execution of 
f^rprUe. . •*> 

Leo Isauricufl, then emperor of Constantinople, where 
had long mingled with atfairs of state, and where casu' 
mon upon the throne Uian- polit:ci!iii«*; r'ously masters, before 

images; ordering all the statues to be broken in piecfV. ^Q^nuered by the 
the churches to be pulled down and burnt. The P<>Pu\ack 8ea> '^bo held 
extended no further than such objects, and the moiw^i -^oric the first 
interested in supporting the mummery, were so highly provoA.^ great 
novation, that they publicly revolted in many places. The emperoi, ^hey 
ever, took care have his edict put in force in the East ; and he strictly 
ai^}oined the witdk of Ravenna, and his other officers in the West, to see 
It as punctual^ obeyed in their governments. In obedience to that com- 
mand, the exarch to pull down the images in the churches and public 

places at Ravenna ; a conduct which incensed the superstitioiu multitude 
to such a degree, that they openly declared they would rather renounce 
their allegiauce to the emperor than the worship of images. They consi- 
dered him as an abominate heretic, whom it was lawful to resist by force, 
and took srt |B | ^ c t hat panyse.(3) 

Lnitpra fljJUl^li g this Ae proper season to put his ambitious project in 
execution, jNHHBv assembled his forces, and unexpectedly appeared before 
Ravenna ; nflfBeUDting but the reduction of that important place would be 
speedily foUowed by the concpibig of aU the impej^ dominions in Italy. The 
exarch, though little prepadNil for such an amult, defended the city with 
much courage ; but findiiv he could not long hold out ariosi so great a 
force, and despairing of trelief, he pd^a^y withdrew. Luitprand, informed 
of this, made a vigorous attack, camM the dty by storm, and gave it up to 
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be plundered hr hU Boldienn, who found in it nu uunienao booty, ns it 
been successively tl»seat of the western eniperort* oMIm Gotliic kings, sm 
of the exarchs. Alanned at the fate of Ibo eima, most oUier citiesJn the 
cxarch^e surrendered without resistance.(l ) Luiintmod seemed, tliorefore, 
in a fair way to become muster of nil lUily. But tMt conquest neither be 
nor any of his successors was ever able to complete : and the attempt proved 
Mi to the kingdom of the Lombards. 


l.ETTEll VI 

Itise of the Pope’s temporal Pooler ^ u tth sopne Recount of the Affairs oj 
Jioljff the empire of Constantinople, and the Kingdom of P ranee, from the 
Pimeof Charles Mai tel to that of Char^magne. 

Vhol'Gii Rome was now poveniiMl by a duke, wJio depeiidiMl on tJie rxarrli 
of Ravenna, the ]»ope, or hisJiop, had the eliiof authority in llmt oitv. lie 
was yet Jess cunspiruous byMiis poMi^s than the respeet uJiieh religion in- 
Miired for liia see, and the conrnlenee wlneli was plaeed in his i liar.u'ter. St. 
Gregory, wJio died (iOt, had ne^^uti.ited uith pnnci^s upon h'oei.il matter** of 
state, and his sueet'ssors di\id(‘d their atti'iition hetuecni elerieal and politi- 
cal ubjoets. 'I'o free tlienisehe' fi«*ni the donnnion of tiu' tireid^ eiijnerors, 
without Jafling a prev to the kiin:^ <d' Italy, the great ohjeel of these 
ambitious prelates. )ii order to ai'roinjili'di this iropoitant ptirpose, tht‘v 
ompJoyed sueces.sfully both ridigioii and intrigue ; and at e>tahli‘*J»ed h 
^ iritual i'likI temporal MHinandiy, vthteh ut ail iiuinan institutions, perhaps, 
most merits the attention of man^ whether we cunsider its nature, its pro- 
gress, or it> |»ro<ligi(Mis roniequences. ^ 

Gregory ll* had upended the emperor Leo, by Onjiosing his csJiet ngninst 
the worshij) of images : but be was more idraid of the growing power of tbc 
L<inibards, tJian of tJie eiiijieisir’s threats; be therefore rcsidved to put astoji, 
if possible^ to the conqaest of Luitprand. Tliv only priitee in Italy to wlmni 
he could have recJCMirse, was Vrsus, duke of X'eniee, llie ^'eIletianK making 
already no cxmtemptible figure. Not less id.irmed tlian Gregory at the progress 
of iiM> iHtw erful a neighbour, LVsufi and the A'enetbujs juoniised to assist the 
czareh (who had fled to them for iirotoctkin) with the whole streiigth of the 
republic. They accordingly filte<l out u ronidderable fleets while the exandi 
conducted an army liy land, and retook Ravenna before JLuitpraud cou|^ 
march to ita relief 

Ah the recovery of Ra\enna bad lieeii chiefly owing to the inter(H>Mition of 
Gregory, he ho|>^ to be able to prevail on the emperor to revoke his edict 
agauuft the worship of images in the ^V'est. Liui, however, being ueiisible 
that the |»o|h' hod beea iimuenced merely by bh» ow n interest in the iiiefi- 
suret he hud taken relative to that event, waa only more jirovoked at his 
obstinacy, and rea«dved that the edict slmuld be obeyed aven in Rome it- 
self. For this pur|^se lie rec.Jled Scbolastlcimy exarob ^«Bgvenna, ami 
sent in hU stead, Vuul, a Patrician, urderirtg Wtn to gi|d|M[Mpo awtaMfii- 
Rated, or to seize him, and send him in chains to ( oiistantwIjHS- But Gre- 
gory', far from being intimi4^ted ^ the eiop^mr's Ibrealit, sOfCmnly e^icom- 
municated the exarch for inlempting to put j|b imiwrial eilirt in ex^utiori^ 
oxbortii^ all the Italian cities to cootuiuo siodfast iu the ('uthoiie faith. 
Luitprand^ thou^ highly incensed Gregory, assisted Jiim in his 

distreas; and the |»opubce rose at wvenna, and murdered the exarefa, 
naking prodigious slaughter of the Iroiifudasts, or image-breakert, as the 
abettors of the edict were called. The duke of Naples shared the same 
fate with the exarch ; and as still insirted thot his favowi^te edict should 
be enfboced^ Rome, the people of tbOt 0 the instlgai^n of Gregory', 

(1) Psul Piac lib. 
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withdrew their allegiance from the Greek enipeior.(l) Hence the riee of 
the pope's temporal power. it 

Informed of this revolt^ and not doubting who was the author of it, Leo 
ordered a powerful army to be raised, with a design botii to chastise the re- 
bels mid tal^ vengeanee on the pope. Gregory, alarmed at these warlike 
preparations, loo£ed round for some power on which he mi^t depend for 
protection. The Lombards were possessed of sufficient fence, but they were 
too near neighbours to be trusted; and the Venetians, though zealous Catho- 
lics, were not yot in a Gonditkui to withstand the strength of the empire. 
Spain was at that time over-run by the Saracens : the French seemed, there- 
fore, the only people to whom it was advisable to apply for aid, as they were 
at once able to oppose the emperor, and enemies to his edict. France was 
then governed by Charles Martel, the greatest commander of his 
Gregory sent a solemn embassy to Charles, entreating him to take the li- 
mans and the church lyider his pr^ection, and defend them against the at- 
tempts of Loo. The ambassadors^ere received with extraordinary marks 
of honour : a treaty was concluded ;(2) find the French, glad to get any con' 
cern in the affairs of Italy, became the protectors of the &urch. 

In the mean time considerable alterations were made by death. Gregory 
11. did not live to see his negotiatiafi with France finished He was suc- 
ceeded in the see of Rome by Gregory 111. and, some years after, Leo Isau- 
ricuB was succeeded on the imperial throne by his son Constantine Copro- 
nymuB, who not only renewed his Father’s edict against the worship of 
images, but prohibited the invocation of saints. This new edict confirmed 
the Romans in the resolution they had taken of separating thefhselves en- 
. tirely from the empire ; more especially as, being now under the protection 
of France, they had nothing to fear from Constantinople. They accordingly 
drove out of tneir city sucli of the imperial officers as had hitherto been su^ 
fered to continue there ; and abolish^, by that means, the ver^^ shadow of 
subjection to the epiperor. Soon after Lm, died Charles Martel, and b1s 4) 
Grugo^ 111. who was succeeded in the see of Rome by Zacdiury, an active 
and eiiterprUing prelate. Immediately after his election, he waited upon 
Luitprand, and obtained the restoration of four cities in tlie territory of Home, 
whicL bad been yielded to that prince ns a •ransom for the Ctapitnl, when 
ready to full into his hands. (3) 

Luitprand henceforth laia aside all ambitious though is, dying in pearo 
with the church ami with men, Ilachis, liis 8UC4:ess<»r, confinned the |^eace 
witli Zadiurv ; but being afterwards seized with a thirst of conquest, he in- 
vadUid the lluniaa duk^lum, and laid siege to IVnigia. Zachary, before he 
solicited the a ssil iii n ce of France, the only pi^wer on wliich he could depend, 
rMKllved to try once more his j^rsonal influence. He accordingly went in 
panion to the camp of Racliis; and being respectfully rei^oived by that prince, 
he represented si» forcildy to him the punishment reserveil for those who un- 
justly invade Uie property of others, that Rachis not only raised the siege, 
mit was so much siiMued by the eloquence of tlie pontiff, that he renounced 
his crown, and retired to the monastery of xMonte C'ussiiio ; prostrating 
liimseK first at Zachaty's fe^, and taking the Imbit of St. B€nedict.(4) 

While thinguwere in tkiswuntion in Italy, IVpin, son of Charles Martel, 
governed FrapK in the character of mayor, under Childeric HI. and, ac- 
quainted no with the sentiments of his Holiness, proposed to Zachary 

a case of eonscience, which had not hitherto been submitted to the bishop 
of Rease. He desired to know. Whether a princie incapable of governing, 
or a ministe r invested with royal authoritv, and who supported it with dig- 
nity, eu^t to have the title of king, ^^hary, decid^ in favour of the 
rainlider ; and the Frencii clergy supported tlie ]>retensi<ms of Fepin, because 
hnliad restored the lands of which Charles Martel had robbed them. The 
no ble s reapeoted him, because he was powerful and brave ; and tbe people 

(I) Anatt. io Vtt. Gr^g. II. Meitsib. Hiwt. 
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daafkmi tke ■luggmrd king*, whom th€f Tmrct^y kmm by bmii«. Tho 
JttdfmeBt of the pope therefore aileticed every ■o ii| ie. Chihlerie wm de- 
poeed ; or more properly, degreded, for he eould never be eetd to relyii. ||f 
WM ehut up in a motumtkry^ Pepin wm raUed to fhe throne ; aiid 8t. Ibr. 
nifoee, biahop of Manta, the foaa^ apcietle ef the Oermana, anotntH him 
ao l emnly at SDiieaiia.(l) 

Tkia oeremow of anolnihig, borrowed from the Jewa, and hitherto un< 
known to the French nation, or at moat only nned on the oonver»ion of 
Clovm, aeemmd to beatow etttbe king a klhd of divine chnraeter : and ao far 
it will uiefn), by inapirinrf rea p ect. But m ignoranoe abneea all thing*, tlio 
hitdiepa aoon imagifiMlwey could confor royalty by anointing princew^RU 
opinion which waa foltowed b\’ many filial eona4N|ii(«fim. The eaatern em|>e- 
nws had long been mt>wned by the patriarchs of ( 'oniitantini»)»le ; the iH^pes, 
in like manner crowned the anipemrs of the West. Crowning and niiointing 
were suppoaed oe M aaa nr to sovereignty. A pious i^remonr gave the chnnm 
a power of diapoalng of kingdonm. 

riiese ob»*ervationa, mv dear FMlip, v^hj will find frequent oreasinn to ap- 
ply. 1 4»ffer them liere, in order to awaken your attention. We muHt see 
things ill their causes, to rea*K»n distinctly on their effects. 

Siirce'^s soon attended the tTaflM|M»licy nf the jnqtes ; tliu new king of 
France repaid tlieir favimr with intercsit. At'tuiphus, the of Ka- 

rhia, less piously inclined than bis brother, thought only of ronqiitsit. In 
imitation of Liiittkrand. Ju* reMdxed t4» make liiniself funster of nil Italy: 
and as the einpeitir ( onstantiiit* t 'opronymus Has now pngageit in a war h itb 
the and Hnlgariarm, and in a still more hot niid dangerous war 

against images, Astiilphiis judged thin a projwr season to in\iule the iiiqNTiHl 
dominions. He acc<»rdingly entered the etarchnte at tlie head of ii eoiisi- 
dernble army ; t<K)k Havenna, subdued the nlnde provitH‘e, and also IViita- 
(Kills, uhich he ndd«*<l to the kingdom of the lyombards, re<hicing the ex- 
archate and its ancient inelrojmlis to tin* conflitiofi of f^diikedoni.(‘J) 

Ambition is only inrnvised by newssion of dominion. Astiilphiis no sminer 
saw himself master Ravenna and its territory, than be U*gnii to lay rlaim 
to the Homan dukedom, and to Rome itself, lie nrgisl the right of coti* 
quest. This, be alleged, enfitled him to the same |H>wer over that city and 
its dukedom whi(!h the emperors, ami alsi> flic evarehs, their viceroys, hod 
formerly enjoyed, as he w;ih imw in posseHsion of t)ie whole exarchate And, 
in order to enforce his deinaml, be marched an army towards Rome, rtolucing 
many cities in its neighboiirhisMi, and threatening to ptrt the inhaliitaiits to 
the sword, if they refused to acknowletlge him as their sou^cign. t^tephen 
111. then po(K*, no less alarmed at the approach of mi piMeit^ a monarch 
than at the severity of his mes-age, endeavoured to appeam* him fora Milefoii 
embassy. But presents, prayern, and entreaties were employed in vain ; 
Astulphus wanted to govern Rome. 

Made sensible at last that fiircc must he repelled by force, Btepheo resolved, 
in imitation of his predecessors, to crave the iirotei-tioii of France. He ac- 
cordingly applied to Penin, nbo, mindful of his obligations to Zachary, and 
now firmly Minted on the tlironc of Clovis, aeodily (inimised the (mpe his 
omistance, and sent tuo anibaHsadors to corurndt him to Jhttie, Astiilphiis 
(lorinitied him to pass: and a treaty was c^mrluded lictweed bgth, at the ex- 
pence of the emperors of C'onstmitino|>le and the kings of Ital^, Stephen 
luiointed Pepin anew, with the holy unction, and also his two sofie Charles 
and Corloman, declaring each of them /fiofumvrioo Patricuu, or Pnilector 
of the Roman pe<»ple; and the French monarch in return for these fortfotifs, 
promised to m^e a donation of the Kxarch.itc and rentapolis toUmRepOish 
church (3) 

Pepin however endeavoured iNTore he set out for Italy, t4i persunA A^- 
tulphus to be content with tbo dominioiia of his prcdcceaaurii ; to iMlore 
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what he had eoaquered ; and thus prevent the effusion of Christian blood. 
But finding the king of the Lombai^ deaf .to entreaties, he crosaed the 
Alps, and advanced to Pavia. Aatulphiis ^ danger^ sued 

for peace, and obtained it, on condition tha{|HH|HRM^ up to the pope, 
not to the emperor, all the places he had tajS^SNonsented, but, iittt^ 
of fulfiUiilUiis enmurenienta, no sooner didneWIlk the storm blown over 
by the defSrUm of Pepin, than he broke again into the Roman dukedom, 
took several cities, and laid siege to Rome. 

In this extremity, Stqdien hwagain recourse to his protector the king of 
France, writing to hini Ijmee famous letters which are still extant, and in 
which he utfidly introMns St. Peter, to whom the donation of the exar- 
chate had been made, conjuring Pepin, his two sons, and the states of France 
to come to his relief f promising them all good thinj^, both in this world and 
the next, in case of compliance, and denouncing dam^tion as the reward of 
refkml.(l) Pepin, muoi affected by this eloquence, wild as it may seem, 
crossed the Alps a second time, and^Astulphus again took refiige in Pavia. 

Meanwhile the enmeror Constantine Copronymus, informed of the treaty ^ 
between the king of France and the pope, by which the latter was to be put in 
possession of the exarchate and Pentapolis, remonstrated by his ambassadors 
against that agreement, offering to pay4fUe expenses of the war. But Pepin 
replied. That the exarchate l>elonging to the Lombards, who had acquiraa it 
by the right of arms, as the Romans had originally done ; that the right jof 
the Lombards was now in him, so that he could dispose of that territmi)l gg 
ho thought proper. He Uid hegfowed it, he said, on St. Peter, that the Ca- 
tholic faith might be psMI|FVgd in its purity, free from the damnable heresies 
of the Greeks; and aR'^t^ money in the world, he added, should never 
make him revoke that pft, which he was determined to maintain to the 
church with the last drop of his blood. In consequence of this resolution, 
the amboBBudors were dLsmissed, without being suffered to reply Pepin 
pressed the siege of Pavia ; and Astulphus, finding himself unam to hold 
out, agreed to fulfil the former treaty, giving hostages as a pledge of his 
fidelity, ond putting the pope immediately in possession of (Jumma<duo, a 
place of great importance at that time.(2) 

Before Pepin returned to France he renewed bis donation to St. Pg|gr, 
yMding to Stephen and his successors the exarchate ; Emilia, now Kggrii^g, 
ond^ PentapolijLJaPw Marca d'Ancona, with all the idties therein, to bbqgeld 
by 4|^gm ; the kings of France, as patricians, retaining only an id ea l 

superiority, which was soon for^t(3). Thus was the sceptre added to the 
keys, the sovere^nty to the priesthood, and the popes enriched with the 
spoils of the Looroard kings and the Roman emperor% 

Astulphus, soon after ratifying his treaty wi|k Fxwee, was killed by acci- 
dent, when he was preparing to jWj mMflj fcfctts Pepin continued to 

extend his sway and his renowm^Wmjiliiif ta ^ > when, after haviiw im- 
l>ose4t]ribute on the Saxons andNlMMMos, hhvi^ made duke m B»- 
varui xBce an oath of fidelity, and re-wilted Aquitaine crowt^— equally 

respected at home Imd abroad, he died in the fifty-fourti^j|Ppisr of his age, and 
the seventeenth.ofbis reign. He never affected absolute power, but referr^ all 
matters of impoctence to tht Mtional assemblies, of which he was the onude. 
By the oonseutw the nobles, he divided his kiii^om between his two sons, 
Charles and Carloman. 

. l^e rdgn of Charles, known by the name of Charlemagne or Charles the 
Great, introduces a new sera, and wdll furnish the subject of a future Letter. 
In the mean time, we must trace the settlement of other Barbarians, and the 
rUe of aimtiier great kingdom. ^ 

AotfUf. In Fi/. Strpk. 111. 

Lse Oitiemit. ubi aup. 

(S) M*uy disputes have ai isen|roartf olnr the nature of Pepta's donation, and tone 
wnietft hare c\en itemed that such aAonatton was ever iiMHie; button cou^rinx au- 
tboritics, and observing the scope of bistory, the matter aeeuts to have irgsminrafty as 
represented in the text. The iiuperttneisces ot Voltaire on ibis suHjc^IjimUPkf the 
foriu of rcasouiDg, lie loolfeuTcui^'iibU to dcsii \r iiotK e. 
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MODERN EUROPE. 


from lJU timo ii i 


mished hf tko Homans, to tho Atf of iko 
UrtHortko. 


Ssucon Uspiortkjf, 


Tus afnlm of oor own IRuid, mj dear Philips now olplm jrovr atldnUoa. It 
WM nltiiiuiteljr oraeuatod by tho Romana about aftar they bad 

been masters of the sootbem and most fertile pari V4t for almost four oeii- 
ti^es. 

Never, Mriiape, was the debasiiig influenee of des^isfn so fuQy dis^yed 
as in its effect on our andent countrymen. No people were ever more unvi^ 
none more tealous of liberty, than the Britons. W itb ordinary weapens, SM 
little knowledge of military diitcipline, tney stnigglob long with Um Ronutt 
^power, and were only subdued at last by reason of their Want of union. But 
after three centuries of tranquil submission, when the eziffencies of the tm* 
jiire oldtged the Romans to recall their lemons frdm this island, and r e si mi 
t# the inhabitants their native rightsftlie de^nernte Britons were IncapanU 
dfWfbdng the gift. Conscious of their inability to protect themselves against 
iHSlr northern neighbours, and wanting resolution to attempt it, they would 
ftadty have lived in security and tlnver>'.(l) They hud therefore recourse, 
agsin and again, to their conquerors : and iim Romans, beside occasionally 
sending over a l^on Ut the aid «»r the Britons^ them in rebuilding 

the wall of Antoninus, which extended bet ween KorUi ami Clyde. 

This wall was esteemed by the Iboitaiis a nccfspsary oarrier first against th# 
C'aledoiiians, and afterwaids against the Scots and IScts. 

Much tmi^ has been 8|»ent in inquiring after the origin of Uie Soots and 
Piets, andmnny disputes have arisen on tlie hiibjiH’t.(V) ^The most prulwblo 
opinion, however, fw^ems to lie, tliat they were two tribes of native Britons, 
who at different times had Hed from the doniiiihm of the Uomii ns,, choosing 
liberty and barren inonntaiiw rather than fertile nlnins aud iJiiveiy. Hut 
vrhOfyer tliey were, Uiev are irilowe<I to have lieen orave and warlike adven* 
turifcjli^ bftoi invaded the Kuinun t4*rrit4»riet4 , and were greatly an oveiw 
niatwihr the now dastardly and dispiriU*4l llritons. 

Tijijis two nations or tribes no smuier hr.'ird of the hnal dentHTtufU of Ih# 
llomi£i, than they considered the whole Britiali ishuid as their own. On« 
party crossed the frith of Forth, in boats made nf leather, while another at- 
tacked with fury the Roman wall, which the Hrilons had f^jh^red for thdr 
defence, Imt which they shai^oned on the first aiwault, dying like timorous 
deer, and leaving their cosnilry a pfi^-lg enemy. The Scots and l*lcta 
made dreadful hi^oc of theflMtives| lajj^jmeeting with no opp4Mition, they 
laid all the southern part of »e islarii noiltwriUi 6re and sword. Fam ine 
followed with all iismnTid train. miserable Uritona, in thlsfniPRfal 

extremity, had onbfeporercconrwe to Rome, ^*^t tO^Uins, then con- 

sul the ihinl time, that memorable letter entitlttl 7'Ae Grooms of iko Hritons, 
and which paints their unhappy condition stron^y as it is pomible for words s 

We know not," say they, “ even which way t4» flee. Cnaw by |W Ber^ 
** barians to the sea, and forced bark by the sea upm the ilarbamos, we 
“ have only left us the chdice of two de;4ths— cither to perish by the owogdf 
** or Be swallowed up by the waves."(3; Whst answer they received is on- 


denertute of the 
their own. One 


laid all the southern part of the iMlann tNMtwriUi fire and sword. Fem i 
folkiwed with all ilaporrid train. miserable Uritona, in thlsfriPR 

extremity, had ondPporerccourHe to Rome. Th^ writ tO^Uins, then cc 
Bul the third time, that memorable Irtler entitlttl 7'Ae Grooms of sks Hriioi 
andsrfaich paints their unhappy condition stron^yas it is po^ible for word 
We know not," say they, “ even which way U» flee. ChoMd by Bi 
** barians to the sea, and forced bark by the sea upm the ilarbarinos, ' 


(I) Gilditt. Bede. lib. h 


Mr. Oibboii. wtiosr os» well kaem as 

hut ftlTcmuled to control ert ibe dtrsmeracvol lbs mitom 


"bH tbsflioincal loerrdulitf, bat Attempted to control ert lb« dtr^rnerasyef lbs ptiloni 
aitdrr tb^oman sawrniDcnl. Rut facU will »ys«k for tbcm.«lT« ; tbw bs b«S ^ 
bsea abb to cl«imy. "flw Britoin, wIkTSscI tUmr nmM ^ bMlwrom ofifH 

hours, were furely iiiferiar to tbene that Intrepidly cnotcoded wilb the Houau legimisf 

under Julius t wear and aibsf treat commanders. ^ ^ / mtl . 

‘See Marpherson's ItttfU. Hut. Hr,t. /Ar « bitahm s 

Jdur Geswnef/n/. Hnt and Home • /fib#. EhsIomH^ vel. i. imie X 

^ ahi itft*. MRiosB. 

WSkKi! ^ 
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reruin ; but it ii well known tkey received do auietaocej Rome being Utea 
thrcstened by Attila, the most terrible enemv that ever invaded the empire. 

The Britons, however, amid aU their calrauties, had one consolation : they 
had embraced Christianity ; a religion whieij|pjbove all others teaches tlm 
enduMM of misfortunes, which encourages iPvotaries to triumph in advor- 
■ity, i^Hjteires the soul with joy in the hour of affliction. Manv of then 
owHIpaul, and settled in the province of Armorica, to which they 
gave tniIPnie of Brittany ; of them submitted to the Scots and Piets ; 
and part, v^ccting courage mm despair, sallied from their woods and caves 
upon the secure and roving invadets, cut many of them to pieces, and lobfigied 
the rest to retire into Hhm own country. But the enemy thi«atening to re- 
turn next season with superior forces, the distressed Bntons, by the advice 
of Vortigern, prince of lJunmonium, who then possessed the principal nn- 
thority among them, called over to their assistance, by a solemn deputation, 
the Saxons and Anises, or A^10'8azons.(l^ 

llie Saxons,. like all the ancient german tribes, were a free, brave, indep^ 
dent people. They had arrived at that degree of civilisation in which the mind, 
has acouu^ suiiicient force for enterprise, and seems to derive energy frotu 
the unimpaired vigour of the body. A nation, taken collectively, is never 
perhaps capable of such great achievcip^ts as in this state of half-civiliH^Uoni 
The Saxons iiad spread themselves over Germany and the Low-^untries 
from the Cimbrian Chersonesus, now Jutland, taking possession ofue whole 
territory between the Rhine and the Elite ; and, wmn the BrltOfM n^nt to 
implore their assistance, they were masters not only of the preset West- 
phalia, Saxony, East and West Friseland, but also of Hollana aud^aland. 
They readily complied with the request of Vortigern : and having fitted out 
three large truuspurts, about fifteen hundred of them put to sea under the 
ad of Hcrigist and Plorsa, two brother chiefs, said to te' descended 
...1 a 1 1 isle of 

tiered 
r Ib^ 
id aa- 
thstand 
and the 
bad freed 


command 


from Woden, tiieir tutelary God. The Saxon chiefs land' 

Thanet, whi^ was aasignea them as a possession, and a lei, 
into between thenv and the British prince.(^) Soon after th' 
merdied against the Scots and Piets, who made a new irr 
vanced as far as Stamford. These northern ravagers, unal 
tJia steady valour of the Saxons, were routed with fmat slau, 

Britons, felicitating themselves on an expedient by which 
their country from so cruel on enemy, hop^ thenceforth to enjoy se^i^y 
under the protection of their warlike auxiliaries. 

But ma&lnd, in the possession of present gooff^ are apt to o^m||v^e 
pApect of future evil. The Britons did no tJlje see that their H^Kcrers 
wire to be their conquerors ; thougli it must evident to any dis- 

interested observer, that the day of 8ubjectio|tffl|H[^^ The refleetroiB of 
Hengist and Horsa, after their victon^ver the^MP^nd PIcts, were very 
difflsrent from those of the Britons. They connfiSva with what ease they 
ml^^subdue a people, who had been unaole to resist such feeble inraders ; 
an^Bjlit to their countrymen intelligence of the fertility and opulence of 
BiAK^vltiiig them to come and share in the suoils of a nation, without 
union and without valour, sunk in indolence and uoth (3) 

The invitation wiMreadllf accepted. Seventeen vessels soon arrived with 
five tlm|||Md men, vW, Joined to those already in the island, f or m e d a oon- 
MdeiABvmy.(4) Though now just^ alarmed at the number of their allies, 
the Brftons sought security and relie/ only in pawve submissioD ; and^en 

(1) B«d«, lib. i. Ool. Malm*, nbi ms. 

(V GtIdM, Beds, ubi top. Ckrmm. Smx. p. IS. Mr. Gibbon, oa the antbontp «f N« 
uma, iHvoe a differefit seeqaat ol lhi« matter iUmt, ebaa-axtiii.) Ho rtpiomuU 
stitaM Horsa as two fnftiivc odvsotiirm ; who, in a piiatioBl ctuim, wore t ^ 

Um Mrof the Brititb priaec. But 1 eao i ' ■* 

.jar, tadspeodinf of circo mtsar i w , which i _ 

of SoUhtfr the mot)*, the aoibontp of She Tvoocmhle Bode isewrelpMpcnor to that oAho 
fabaloua Nennias. ^ 

(3> OArew. Smr. obi au^. Amm^ B^merL p. 4B- 


sraa. 


(4) HadJIenmat and J 
•o many followej^ 


lor%a bora a cowple of cxiks, thm ^ihald not soon bare fedmi 
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that QBmaiity aaqiadiant aoon laiM ihaia. Tha flamna palled af Ihi i 

eamplainad that their aubakUea were iU paid, and demanded iaiger aup- 

S iee of com and other pro rjilajn e Theee beinp refuaed, aa ejcorbiliuit, 
mod an alliance with thc|||||U and Piets ; aM proceeded to < 
tieseiaiiiat the people thef niM come erer to protect. 

The Britons were at last under the ne ces s i ty of takiop arms ^ 
liepoaed Vortifera, who was become odious by hia vioea> end^^ 
nate imom of hia rmh councils, they put thep^Klvcs under Uiel 
his eon Voitimer. hiany battles %r«re fou^t^hetween the Saaona and Bri- 
tona with rarious s uccess , though commonTy on thoeide of the former ; and, 
in eoe of these b att les, ^ 8azon general Horsa was slain. The sole rom- 
Bsand now devolved upon Hengisi ; who^ continually reinforced with friwh 
advenUiren from Germany, carried desolation to the most remote poiwtwsiuns 
of the Brit4Mis. Anxious to miread the terror of his arms, he si^sred neitJier 
age, sex, nor condition (1) The descriptit^ b too lioirihle to read ; and, for 
the honour of humanity, 1 am willing to suppose it to be partly untrue. 

the unhappy Britons who esraiMNl tlie p^neral slaughter, scmie took iw- 
fuge .among inacremible rocks and mfuintains; many perished by hunger; 
ai^ 9fuiy, forsaking their asylum, preserved their lives at the ex|ieiisc of 
tMiraberiy. Others, crossing the sed? bought shelter among their country- 
men in jlnnorica. They who remainiHl at home suffered over\’ specicf of 
niinery^^llliey were ii<»bonlv robbed of nil tein|>oni], but spiritual l»eiiehta.(tf} 
In this eOKtrmity, a British and a ('hristian hero apfuiar^. Arthur, prince 
of the SUnres, revived the expiring ^ idoiir of his ronnlnmen. He derent^ 
the Saxons in several engagements ; and {Mirticuliirly in the famous battle of 
Badoo-IUll, which procured the Britons traniiiiiJlity for upwards of forty 
‘ success of Herigist and his fuUowerH having excitnl the am* 
'^German tribes, who arri\ ed at diffemii time^, and under dif- 
^yet all speaking <ine4i>jiguage, beiii^ go%'eriH'd by the same 
^ passing under the t*oitimun ap|»ellution of 9axt»ns or Anries, 
JlyltMl to unite against the ancient inhabitanU of thebumcL 



lienuore, ultimately found themselves untu|iial to tlie dooinrt* 
|he mountains of C^*mwall and M'idcs, where tliey ' 


polities, prutesAod by their 


, formed In- 
remote and inacecsslhle sliua- 


and Anglca^ or Anglo-Saxons (hw they are mentiotted under 
hol3^9|||W|lenununatiodi|| were now absolute masters of the whole fertile 
and d^Bknted part of Britain, which had chnn^vd not only itc 

bHants/rat its langou^^^ttms, and political institutions (i) History nf- 
fer4i an example c||^^9^^KMts more bloody, and few revolutions so vio- 
lent as efletletfJfHHHnons. In the course of their wars with the 
Britons, which oonthimBBnandTed and thirty-live years, they had establish- 
ed mnnjr separate kingdoms, the seventh and last of which s us that of Nor- 
thumbmawL The names oi the other kingdoms were Kent, Stissea|B||tt, 
WVMaea, Mercia, and East Anglia. These seven kingdoms fonain|H» Is 
comifMmly called the Saxon Heptardp.(5) 

While the Saxotm had to struggle with the niitiUBj/iii dominion* their 
sevesnl princes leagued against the ooimnoD eDemy; andH|n ujoion ofeenndls 
and inter est s was preserved. But after the wretehedvrilves wei|||||pM ap 

hb. t. GUibs, asc. xiiiv. Uvbs*’. p. ezO. 

Ci> 9BitOildw, Usher, uhi ap. 

M>S3rM^.hhtH.HBn1iTiiibn,lfb. K. ^ , 

'I TWUesooi sad Ain^ wars otbiosUrSisti net tribest hot, st th» tbss th#r I so d - 
‘ilritaia* Shof wsss m noch iMorpmiaii, as to MaasosMUiM a o d sf tlMwat 
sseHSttMs uadsf thswihvr. (AUonl. md jjm. sssT) ifvM tha c n iay nu tJaawis 
dOHlawsnavjrivMl thisi Iqr msi writata. Th« iwivt had aha a mjiddrrahbjdiass 

^ seeaesst ol ^ slh P iinup, awd ■s trt s d th sma s ivos >o ksot ayt fhs lab af Wifht. 

Ibasf* HMdbiica, hum, hUMcx, awd all tha aswtham cayetias as <af as C a ro wa ll , won 




Saxons also took po ss asi ioi^of Ifia worClu»rf« eaooUaa* 
oiiSIS^^ eauatbs wvra oihslHtae bf Aoslas. JJadOs Ith. 


^ i, Ihi- ii. II 

<41 Tha a rt sat of tha diesram hiwffdons 
r dsicnptwin. 


tha worCharo eawolm. Nsvr- 
liM bf Aiigbs. JJaessIth. I. it. 
i« vot 1. chip* b 

or loo Itttls hapestanas new te dawwvt a 
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in tlieir barren moantains, and the oon^erors had nothing: to fear from them, 
the bond of alliance was in a great measure dissolved among the princes of 
the Heptarcliy; and although one prince seems still to have assumed^ or to 
have been allowed^ some ascendant over the rest, his authority was so very 
limited, that each state acted as if entirely independent. Jealousies and dis- 
sensioiil^irose amoim the Saxon chiefs, and these were followed by ^rpetual 
wars ; Wmch, in Milton's opinion, are no more worthy of a particular narra- 
tion, than the combats of kites or crows. And, independent of so great an 
au^ority, which however it would be presumption to slight, it may be safely 
affirmed, that the barren records transmitted to us, and the continued bar- 
barities of the times, render it impossible for the most eloquent and discern- 
iilg writer to make this portion of our history either instructive or entertain- 
ing. It will therefore be sufficient for me to observe, that after a variety of 
inferior revolutions, the seven kingdoms of the Saxon H^tarchy were united 
under Egbert, king of Wesse^ in the year 827.(1) His dominions wp^e 
nearly of the same extent with what is now properly called a 

name which was given to the empire of the Saxons in Britain, imm#ftUi(^Iy 
after the termination of the Heptarchy. 

The Anglo-Saxons before this period had been converted to Chris^^llty 
by tbe ]»reacbiiig of Augustine, Roman monk, and the zeal ^ M^^a, 
daughter of Caribert, king of Paris, and wife to Ethclbert, kin|^ljf Kent^ 
but as they received that doctrine through the pollutq^ cbannels<H||l church 
of Rome, though it opened un ititcrcoui-se with the more poKlMv%ateB of 
Europe, it had not hitiiorto been very effectual eitlier in piirifying^l^ minds, 
or in softening their mannei'S. The grossest ignorance and su^rslnion pre- 
vailed among them. Reverences to saints and relicks seemed to have sup- 
planted tbe worship of the Su[)reme Being ; donations to the church atoued 
for every violation of the laws of Br)ciety ; and monastic observances were 
more esteemed than moral virtues. Even the military virtues sttjiabitual to 
the Saxons beg^tp to fjiU into neglect. The nobility themselveS^S^ to pre- 
fer the indolence and security of the cloister to the toils and tumults of war ; 
and the crown, impoverished by continual benefactious to the diurch, had 
no rewards for the ciicouragcinerit of valour. 

This corrupt species of Christianity was attended with another train of in- 
conveniences, proceeding from a superstitious attachment to the see of Rome. 
The Britons liad conducted all ecclesiastical matters by their owi| synods 
councils, acknowledging no subitrdination to the Roman poati^ ,>lhit 
^pcons, having receivea their religion through the medium MWj^an 
were t:iu^t to consider Rome as the Cauitol of their faiw Pil- 
es to that city wore accordingly represeniqii^ the roost meriMivus 
devotion ; and not only noblcineu and ladMn'cf rank undertmRS^ 
tedious journey, but kiugs themselves, resigning their crow ns, implied a 
safe passport to heaven at the foot of St. Peter's chair, and exchanged the 
the Backcloth.(2) 

^ id, even in those times of British darkness, gave birth to some 
least to any of the age iAShich they lived. Oda, lung of Mer- 
‘^t worthy t]ie friendships Charlemagne, tiie greatest prince 
ad produo:Ml for many centuries ; and Alcuin, an English 
had tlie honour of instructing that illustrious y| 

i, at the time when he was surrounded by all the lit 

Dg mentioned Charlemagne, I think it 

■kali finish the historv of that great coimueror i 
ipeed to the reign of the first E^lish 

afterward have ocoai|lipF«nore fully to know, wi 
te the armies of the^itow emperor of the West. 

I must say a few wprds of the goverment, lawi^ ( 
after tbeif%et t l en ien t in Britam. 




Having-mentioned Charlemagne, I think it necessair to obeerriflnpt I 
■ha ll fini^ the histoi^of that great conqueror and legislator, before Hk pro- 

'*ih monardh; who, as you will 

^ ^ was edunted in the oourt, and 

^ th^armies^of the^itow jsmperor of the West. my dear Philips 

^ , sipi^ffinnuii of the .Saarofis^ 
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Donat, Wiltoi 
(t) Bede* Ur 



kin^omaof th« Woftt Saxaiu, 

' and the Isle of Wiaht. 
pell. CoMc. H. Iluiitiof lib. iii. 


over tbs countlst pf: 
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LETTER VI 1 1 . 


CorertnmeMt and /.AVi of tk^ Aoglo-S4»ion$. 


Had tile Saxoriis, on Uieir settlemont in Uritoin, estniilislieil the Kame form 
«»f fc<>^^ranient with the other northern nationH thut iieixetl the |n^)vine€*K of 
the Roman empire, thi>* letter wimlci h«ve l»een in h irreet nieiwiire unne4*«^> 
snrv ; hut thev ruther exterminated th»n HulMined the natives, and were 
nncler few nftprenenaionfl from foreign* enemies, they had no orrAKion to bur- 
den thrmselx es with feudal M*rvit*eA. 'I'hev tlierefore mjiiiie*! entire their 
eivil and military institutions ; they traimpfanted into this iidand thoae prin> 
cipifa of liberty and iiidej»endeiicy Mhi#h they ha4l ao hii^dy eheriah^ at 
whieli liad tuH*n tranamitted to them from their nnreatora, and which 
null ttonti flue to (lourioh amcoic their di'si'eiidants. 'I'heir ori^rinal ron«titti- 
was a kiml of military deniiKTiu'V, in which the protection of the state 
voluntary care of its memlKW^ as eve^* free man had a share in the 
: and conquest was the interest of all, as all |Mirt<»ok in the ac- 
quUi|tt^ Their kin^, or chief, whs only the firnt citixen of the community : 
his w iii iW i i ty was ox^emely limited ; and depended, did his station, prin- 
cipality Ills |>ersonid qualities. 'I’he succession was neither elective nor 
here<1l|ii^»* A son who inherited his father's virtues and talents was sure to 
succeed to Ins swviy ; hut if he happeneil to he weak, wickiwl, nr under a^e. 
the next in Mood was generally raine^l to the throne, or the i>erRon of most 
eminence iii the state (1) 

We owe to the masterly pen of Tacitus this nreount of the primitive 
govcm m i H t of the Saxons, who w'cre a tri!»e of the nncieat < 'imhri. f Unfor- 
tunately the Sax<ui Annals are to<i iiniierfect to enahh* us to delineate exact- 
ly the prero^patives of the crov. n, and the priviieg-esof thtt people, after their 
settlement in Jlrilain. The piveriimeiit mifrht he somewhat aiffi*rent in the 
different kin^fdomsof the Heptwrehv, and mi^rht undergo serenil rhaiq^es 
licfure llieNoriiiHii conquest; hut of tho^e chanfjres are in a great measure 
i^orant. H e only know, 'I'hnt at all times, and in all the king’doma, there 
fVMI ^ national council, a Witteiuigenioi, or As«MMidily of the 
whnyiDnsent was neresaary to the ennctiiifi: of laws, und to j^vc safltlpm to 
the f—asures of piiblio aibninisirntion. Rut who tlie cwomtitiient wM»rrs 
awembJy werehls not hitherto lieen determinerl with certainty. Tlie 
qMiIIF I kobable conjectiiy however seems U* be, That it consisted of the no- 
bSy, the dignifu^ clergy, and all freeholders possessing a certain p«»rtion 
•tf laa^ 

'Fhe Saxons were divided into three orders of men ; the free, 

and the aervile. These distinctions they brought into lUiem. 

The nehlca were called thanes, andfffeere of two kinds, the gyglivWneeeer 
Thanea. The latter teem to havered some dapcndence oil tte former, as 
tha former had on the kin^n but of what iiatiuo is uncertaim The lower 
f^lmemen among the l^ons were denominated ceorles, and ^dra chl^- 
\ in husbandry^whence a husbandman and ceorle came to Im* 
I terms. They farmed the laiidH of the nobility, or higher <mlers, 

’ to have been removable at pleasure. But Uie slaves, or viUMns. 
' mnch the most numerous cUm in the eointoiuiiity ; and beiqg t)Hi 
pro p e l ty of their mnsters, were c<ins 4 H^uently inciH|tte of boldltig may |«o- 
perty themeelves. TMgm were of two kinds; housMora flavea, after the fnan- 
ner of the ancients rustic slaves, who were s^^ild^od traoafeired, like 

rattle, with the soil, ‘rw long wars between the Saxom^Mnd Britons, and 
aft|rwBrds between the different kingdoms of tlie Heptarchy, seem to have 
kflS the cause of the disproportionate number of the^ ii|;^|^py men ; for 
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OF Part I. 

slavery by the laws of war^ an^' 


f6 THE 

priBonerR taken in Inittle were 
entirely at the disposal of their l^astei 

The higher noliiVity and dignified clergy among the Anglo-Saxons posses- 
sed a criminal jurii»diction within their own territories, and could punish 
without appeal sui;h as they judged worthy of death. This was a dangerous 
privilege, and liable to the greatest abuse. But although the Anglo-Saxon 
government seems at last to have become in some measure asistocratical, 
there were still considerable remains of the ancient demoersenr*- ,A11 the 
freeholders ifssembkd twice a year in the county-courts, or SlMilllteBj to 
receive appeals from the inferior courts — a practice well jrslciilal^\^fe the 
presprvation of general liberty, and for restraining the exorbitaHi jwwer of 
the JMUes. In these courts they decided all causes ecclesiastical as wcdl as 
civ|@3m bishop and alderman, or carl, presiding over them. The case was 
deteSwned by a majority of voices, without much pleading, formality, or 
delay ; the bishop and earl liaving no farther authority than to keep oi^er 
anibng the freeholdersf, and offer Cheir advice when necessary .(2) Though 
it should therefore be granted, tliat the Wittenagemot was composed entirely 
of the greater thanes and dignified clergy, yet in a government where 
taxes wore imposed by tlie legislature, and lew statutes enacted, 
nation was less governed by laws tliaud>y customs, which allowed 
tude of interjiretatiuii, the county-courts wlu^ aU the freebeldUnMils ad- 
mitted, and which regulated all Uie daily pcooglfQoes of lifCi wm|irii%ide 
basis fur freedom. 

The criminal laws of the Anglo-Saxomf^^ dff most barbarous nations, 
were uncommonly mild ; a compensatioh JaiMiey being suflScient for mur- 
der of any species, and fur the life of^ -iBWjfior rank, not excepting the 
king aiKi the archbishop, whose head, by tl^ jiHii of Kent, was estimated 
higher than the king's. The iirice of all kindH of wounds was also settled ; 
and he who was caught in iidultei^ with hMl.peh(hbour's wife, was ordered, 
iiy the laws of Kthdbert, fo pay a fine, and buy him another wife — a 
proof, though somewhat equivocid, tlie estimation in which women were 
then held. The punishments fur rubbery were various, but none of them 
capital If any i^rson could track his stolen cattle into another's ground, 
^)e ow ner of the ground was obliged to show their tracts out of it, or pay the 
value of the cattle.(3) 

But If the punishments for crimefl among the Anglo-Saxons were sin^lar, 
tli^uniofs were no less so. When any controversy about a fact was Intri- 
raWK^lie ignurunt judges to unravel, they hud recourse to what the] 
ed SB^Iudginent of God ; or, in other words, to chance. 
conaMting 



conadltiW that lilind diviuity were various^ but thi most 
ordeaL This met)i<Ml of trial was practised either by boiling 
hot irpQ. The water or irou w as consecrated by many prayen, n 
ing% j jpd exorcisms ; after which tlie person accused either took up w^ bia 
luucifljli^ ^ stone sunk in the water to a egrtain degtfa, or carried the iron 
to Aistunce. The hand was immediately wrapped up, and the 

cove| pm| |pdiQr three days ; and if on ^mining it there appe^^ no q^ka 
of burdill^W qpalding, the person accuse^as pronounced innoc mi; if oiher- 
wia6« ho WMA declared Tl^jpme kinds of proof, or others equally 

eitrevagant, existed among all the nations on tlie continent ; and nmey. 
in like tfi^ner, was every wkrethe atonement for guilt, both in a ciyU IM 
ecehuinitical sense. 


(l) L. fidr SVC. xiv. a| 

iflO jimmim-Smjrwm Ll^ 
(a) Spauiiaa. in Veib. 
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TAc iy' i'Amt/rni0^trr, or f*^*jr7rj //i# 6'fYarr A'rny u/* F raiirr 

J^ntyrior u/ tlu H*r«f. 

riiABi^^timCAl^loman, fh« two M>n« of PMiln. nml hit tuoofioon in Ui« 
FrencJk muiuurcfw^ were merf of ver\' dtfferent niKym^tiofie. ( 'hurlet wm €>fNin 
and f^nerout, Oarloman dark an<) ^impicion*^ : it wm therefore kMM for 
mankind that Carloman died after hia fiitl er, m p4'q>etiial wjjfciiit 
have been the eonae<jtienre of the oppoaHe tempers and interfering Miiiiil 
of the brothers. Now atone at the head of n |»o«rerfiAt kinffdom^ (*harl#ifa 
{Trent and ambitimia geniuf so«m fpive h#th to f>r(»jertM whieh wiH render Ma 
4 iaine immortal. .A proanemfl rei^rnof fortv-iti« yeam^ almundtntr with milt* 
tarp anMf^hiea, polltioaJ imtitations, and ikerary fiamchrtiona. o^ra 16 our 
rmi^t of harbariwn, n api^cle worthy of more poliahed airea. 

^ we proceed to the hiarory of thia llfuntrioua reign^ t muat iay 
state of (iirtnunv at that time. 

Oevtttoy anrienily iMeMd a number of free and indepemient 
natiiinf^ who bravely defeMiMl Ifceir libertieH against the Uomane. and w^w 
never totally milderted by^^MI* <>n the derline of the Itoman empire, many 
of thoee iiatiorrs left their iipNv eMiitry, as we have seen, and founded em- 
piree of their own ; ao /at the areeeslon of ('harlemngtie to 

the crown of France, djj# ^mri|»afly oeriipled by the Haxont. iH their 
government 1 have alrenM^^ipoken. They were still Pagans. H’iiat was 
then c^miiidered us their terronry comprehended a vast tract of emintry It 
waa hounded on the west by Die (lendlpi Ocean, by Hohemia on the east, on 
Ihe north b\’ the Baltic Sea, and on the aouih by trermanir France, extend- 
ing along the InHcr Rhine and fnmi fssel hryond Menti. This extensile em- 
jdre was goi enitsl by nn infinite number of itidepenilerrt fnAncea, and inhabit- 
tnl by a variety of tnl>e*«, iinddi- different names, who, by reason of their wa|4 
of union, lisd Wcome tributary to the French moosn'hiiL Hut whenevea the 
throne of France was vacated by death, or when the kings of Franca were 
1 either in foreign or ibmuktic wars, the Saxon princes threw olfglieir 
k the French territoriefi./ 1 ) ( harlos had O60l|lil||[b to 

those revolts immediately after the death of his broUbCl^and 
but inipiNeCtly execut^, when hi^ iirms were wanted In an- 

Charles and Carloman had married tiCo daughters of Dasiderius, Idog of 
the Lombards. Carloman left two sons by his wife H«^rta ; but Chgjtn hart 
ffivcmced his consort, tinder pgecenoe that aim was incapsble of b< i|| Pl^chi<- 
dreo, and married Ildegartlu, a oriiicess of Suahla. Berta, the i^^^BjCar- 
kmHui, nuTIhinklng herself ami her children safe in France aflj^^HMMh 
of her hushnnd, fled to her father in Italy, and^t hemdif aml WF^o sons 
uttder his protection. De^iderius reillii^ed them with joy. Highly ince n se d 
egahwt Charles for divorcing his otheFdauglitet^ he h oped Kv ineatwof tliese 
|cmfees to raise stich disturbances in Franco ks might l>oib gratify bis re- 
, aod prevent tlie French monarch fnim i||^rnT^dllng in the alMn of 
li tnis hope he waa enooumged by with pope Adrian 1. 

hi he proposed the crowning and uno gjUU^h w CariofnanTs two ^m s. 
lut Adrian, though tfuHirieiitly di»|ioM*il t4« r^itaed to eoflUy 

wKh the request I lie that by lut doing iriiqH|MRiir the dis^MHl^r of 
diaries, the oaiil|iially of the church, and tliwiin!|r prioCe qgpbWeof p^ 
tecting him Bgaiimp||hi ambitious enemies. Katagea at a rdfURH, l>esi<ti^iia 
pM the papal territories, or, an they were caBed, the ef St. 

r, and tnreatened to lay riege to Rome iUelf. In order to uiert the 
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pressing danger^ Adrian resolved to hav^^teeourse to France^ in iihitation of 
Lis predecessors. He accordin^]^ sent ambassadors privately to Charle- 
magne^ not only imploring bis assistance^ but inviting him to the conquest 
of Italy, his fnendship for Desiderius being now converted into the most 
rancorous hate. The French monarch, who waited only an opportunity to 
revenge himself on that prince for keeping bis nephews, and still more for 
wanting to crown them, received the pope s invitation with incredible satis- 
faction. He immediatdy left Germany, concluding a kind of trggty with 
the Saxons, and collected such an army as evidently showed that m object 
was nothing less than the extinction of the kingdom of the Lombards.(1) 
Desiderius, informed of these preparations, put himself at the head of a 


perienced guides to cross the mountains by a different route. The French 
completed their march ; and falli^ unexpectedly upon the Lombards who 
guarded the passes, struck them wm such terror, that they fled in the ut- 
most confusion. Charles now entered Italy unmolested, and marched in 
quest of Desiderius. Finding himself unable to keep the held, the king of 
Lombards retired to Pavia, his capital ; sending his son Adalgisus, and 
his daughter Berta, the widow of Carl^Anan, with her two sons, to Verona, 
a place not inferior in strength to Pavia- 

As soon as Charlemagne understood that Q^iderius had taken shelter in 
Pavia, he assembled his wliole army, and lafa siege to that city, resolving 
not to withdraw his forces till it had submitted ; but, as the Iximbards mado 
a gallant defence, he changed the siege into a blockade, and ma&rched with 
part of his troops to invest Verona. Adalgisus defended the place, for a 
time, with (^eat bravery, but finding Limseli, at last, reduced to extremities, 
and despairing of relief, he secretly withdrew, and fled to Constantinople, 
where he was cordially received by the emperor. Verona now surrendered 
to Charles ; who having got Berta, his brother*s widow, and her two sons, 
into his jiower, sent them immediately, under a strong guard, into France. 
What afterwards became of them history has not told f It is much to be 
feared, however, that their fate was little to the honour of the conqueror. 
Humanity was not the characteristic of those times. 

The siege of Pavia was renewed, and pushed with fresh vigour. But the 
festival of Easter approaching, which Cliarles had resolved to s}»end ut Rome, 
he left the conduct of the siege once more to his uncle Bernard. The pope 
rece^^ his deliverer in the most pompous manner, the magistratee end 
judg^ walking before him with their banners, and the clergy repeating, 
Blessed is Lo that cometh in the name of the Lord!"’ After CharlaojMul 


satisfied his curiosity, and confirmed the donation A^’hich his father Pepinhad 
made to St. Peter, ne returned to the camp before Pavia. The Lorobarda 
still continued to defend that city with obstinate valour, ao that the siege 
Was l ifjflfe y at all advanced ; but a pla^e breaking out aiueng the besieged, 
the ui8i|| | Biiate Desiderius was obliged at last to surrender his capital, and 
delivei^Vp^mself, his wife, and bis children, to Charles, who sent thqm all 
into France, where they either died a violent death, or languished out their 
days in obscurity, being never more heard of.(9) 

Thus ended the kio^om of the Lombards in Italy, after it had subsisted 
two hundred and six years. They are represented by the monkish historians 
as a cruel and barbarous people, because they opppsed the ambefjws views 
of the popes; but the many wholesome laws which they left yfeSM thpm, 
and which devouring time nas still spared, are convincing proofs of their 
justice, humanity, and wB^m. 

A short account of thewwe of Italy at the time it was entered by Charle- 
magne wut hera be proper, and also of the new form of^governB^t intro- 
|luM conqueror. 

Italy wi^iplt ihared by the Venetiims, the Lombards, the popee, and the 


(l) Sigon. Re^. Aii.iftt. m l\t. Hadnant. 

C) Lio Ostisns. Meaiu.b. hi^guli&iu. 
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Eiwt . Th« VenMimy weir tieroma very crmtiderahle l»r theJr 
tMe to the Lev'ant, and bore no smell gwey in the affiiirs of lUly, thntiirh 
H doee not eppcer thet they had yet «ny town on the Urrm /rMir/or n)nti» 
nent. The |iope. hy the ^nerosity of' Peidn nnd his mm (Tiurles, wnn now 
mmiter of the exnrchate and Pentii(>oIi4. The dukoilum of Naples, and some 
citiea in the two CalabriaSp were still held by the cm|>en>rs of the East. All 
the other provinres of Italy belonged to the Lomhanls ; namely. U»e duke?- 
dome of Spoleto, ann Benevento, toother with the provinces of Eigu-* 

ria, V'eneftl, Tuscany, and the Aljies ('ottim, which were properly called the 
kingdom of the Lombards. These ('harles claimed hr right of conquest, 
uid caused himself, in imitation of them, to l»e i*rowiied king of Italy, with 
in iron crown.(l) which ts still nrescrveil in the little town of Monaa. 

The ceremony of conuiation Wing over, the conquenir thought it iieeea« 
ary to settle the government of his new kingdom, before he left Italy ; and, 
after constilting with the |>ope, \%ho derhnjeil him pstHcinn of Rome, and 
I»n»tertor of the H|swtolic see, he ugree<l tmit the |>eople sh(»uld he |>ermitt^ 
t^ive under their former laws, and that all things should remain as esta- 
bli^ied by his pretlet'eswrs. Anwilingly he alJowed the iliikes of Friuli, 
Spoletn, and Benevento. the same authority which they hud enjoyed under 
the Lombmpd kings. He also i^ermittM the other dukes to hold the duka- 
donis, camming himself with an oath of allegiance, which he ohliged them, 
and likewise the three great dukte. to take annually. It was conceived in 
these wonis ; “ f promise, without fraud or di*ceit, to he faithful to my sova- 
''"reigp Charles, and his »*ons, as long as J live : and I swear, hy these holy 
(MWpels, that 1 will Im* faithful to him, as n vassal to his lor^ and suve« 
*' reign ; neither wdl I diviil^ any thing which, in virtue of my allegiance, 
III* sliall c<mirnit to me.’* lie never transferred a dukedom fn»m one family 
l4i another, unless when the duke broke his oath, or died without male issue. 
'riiJH translation from one to nri(*thcr was called invettiiurg ; and henCvO it 
enrne, that fiefs were not gmiitni l»nt liy invevliture, ns wtai afterwards the 
ca^'C with rt'sjMfct to n U iar vn-^als and feudatories (y) 

Charlies committed iKnindanes of his new kingdom, nnd the territory 
of iities, Vi the cartMif counts, who were vesVul with great authority. Tlieni* 
IwHjijdHries^ were called Marchn* Tir Marches, nnd those who had the care of 
them wetv rtvied (’ounts of the Marches, or Msrquisf4es ; whence the titlo 
Maniiiiahad fts rise. He also siuit occnsion.illy oif/«i or commissaries, who 
wen tasted with higher p«>wers, and eKuniiniHl into the conduct of the cuuills, 
wliose pfovince it was to administer justice ov«'r all the dominions of ( ’hirib- 
magiiSn— Tliat Italy might retain at least H<imc shadow liberty, he oon- 
venod^^ii often ns he returned thither, a general assemldv of all the hUhopa, 
abbots, ond barons of the kingdfiin, in onler to liettle afinirs of natiotial ini* 
portanre. Tbe Lombards had luit one order in the state. ooni|H>scd of the 
nurons and judges ; but the Frem h, in the time of ( 'harlemagne, bad two, 
the cleiOT and nobility ; hence was addefl by Charles in Italy, after thMU* 
Iter of Frai\cefthe order of ecclesiastics to that c>f the barons or nobU^PI^ 
'rhe affairs of Italy being thus settled, C harles returned to FrmiM, slid 
marched immediately against the Saxons, who hadtogain revrdted daring hia 
absence. But hU wars with that harlmrous, though brave and independent 
lieople, which lasted upwards of thirty years, and formed the principal busL 
ness of his reign, could afford little pleasure to a humanised mind. I shall 
therefure a|j||r ehaerre, lliat, after a number of bnlllea gallantly fought, and 
many efeveimr committed on both sides, the Boxons were totally subjected, 
and Gekmany became part of the empire of C ’harlemg|pe. A desire to eon* 
vert the Saxons to Christianity seems to have beei^jP||| of the prind^ fnn^ 
fives proeecuting this conquest ; and as they irpw l no Icm tenaajgna ol* 


their retqipoa^^iban thn^ liberty, perweeution marched in the 
and stained with blood the fetters of slavery. 

Willkind^ so deservedly celebrated hy his nation, was the 

f'll^ainbsri], in. I'*/ f i:/ 


of War, 
'#Uii«nt 
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valour of iris countr^en, iHlyilMvired in iMir hearts the love litertv 
and indepenc^cy. Nor weMfWOy wanting tn him in attaebm^t^ for whion 
they severely paid. After on' unsiiccessfiu revolt/ when tiiey wenrt to make 
submission to Charlemagne^ he ordered four thousand live hundred of their 
principal men to be massacred^ because they refused to driver np their gene- 
ral.(l) An equal instance of severity is not^ perhaps, to be met witlr& the 
history of maMind ; especially if we consider, that the 8axona were not 
Charles's natural subjects, but independent yie^e strugglkig fw freedom. 
Witikind at last submitted, ift^lembraeed Christianity, continaing ever after 
faithful to his engagements. But he could never inspire his assoeiates with 
the same decile sentiments; they were continually reiQ^w; and submitting, 
that they might have it in their power to revolt agaltl. On the liiud redac- 
tion of their country, the more resolute spirits retired into Scandinavia carry- 
ing along with them the vindictive hatred against the dominion and the re- 
ligiun oi France. 

. A word here of religion. — Charlemagne very justly considered the mi^ i 
doctrines of Cliristiumty as the best means of taming a savage i>€^le ; tmt 
he was mistaken in supposing that force will ever make Christians. His 
Capitulars for the Saxons are allnost %s barbarous as their manners. He ub- 
ligra them, under pain of death, to receive baptism; he condeHfUed to the 
severest punishments the breakers of Lent ; in a word, he every where sub- 
stituted iorce for persuasion. Instead therefore of blaming the obstiniicy of 
these barliarians, we ought to be filled with horror at the cruel bqg|i|m of 
the conqueror. • 

Almost every year of Charles's reign was si^alized by some luilmi^ tx- 
pcdition, though very different from those ut our times. W ar was then 
carried on without any Settled plan of operations. The troops wove wither 
regularly disciplined nor paid. Every nobleman led forth nis vassals, who 
were only obliged to serve for a certain time ; so that there was a kind of 
necessity of concluding the war with the campaign. The army was dissolved 
on the approach of winter, and assembled next season, if necessary. Hence 
we are enabled to account for a circumstance which would otherwise appear 
inexplicable, in the reign of this great pritice. — Besides the lAiinbartls and 
SiiKons, whom he conquered, Charles vanquished in several engagements 
the Abares or Huns, plundered the capital, and penetrated ns far as Raab on 
the Danube. He likewise made an expedition into Spain, and carried his 
arms to the banka of the Ebro.(S) 

Alalurmbman, the Moorish king, whom I have adready mentioned^ still 
reigneti with lustre at Cordova- A 6U|Yerb moigjue, now the oathe<bal of 
that ci^y, six hundred feet in length, and two hundred and fifty in breadth, 
supi^rtM by three hundred and sixty-hve cohimns of Alabaster, Jasper, and 
blaw mairble, continues to manifest the grandeur of this monarch. No other 
peo^ but the Arabs could then either have conceived or executed such a 
t wore.' The little Christian king of the Asturias had prudently sued f^or 
j|>eace from Abdurrahman ; but the Moorish governors of fiaragoasa aud Ar- 
ragon having revolted, ii^plored the ai^stance of Charlemagne, offering to 
acknowledge him as their sovereign. Willing to extend his empire on that 
side, ChorM, crossed the Pyrene with all expeditioiu tOf>k Fampeluna and 
Saragossa, and re-established the Moorish governors uhder INp^mtectioii. 
In re-paning the mountains, his rear-guard was defeated 4S||w duke of 
Gaooony, at Roiicevaux.(3) Here fell the famous Roland, aMpuch cele- 
brated in romance, and represented as nephew to Charlemi^M ; though 
hutqm,«nly tells us tl^ he commanded on the frontiers of Bretagne. 

Bmpharias, though en^pged in so many wars, was far from negl^iDg 
theilflaofpea^, the happiness of his subje^, or tfaq eo&feiv^mn of his own 
mind. GdVsmment, manners, religion, and letters, were WW on s ta pt study. 
^freqatttiUy convened the national assemblies, fur regulating afisirs both 
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Ia Qmm ifc efnhli m he ftmfitmA inch Uwa m he ron- 
eml to 1 m> of public beiM&l, and aUoirafltlM mme lib«rt)r to oCbon ; hot 
r tliu liberty* imleecl, it irenbi kavc been Mfbuk to deprire the Frwieh no- 
, who bad been ircertoroed, frara the feiuidatiop o£ the ihenercby, to 
t the Icynelaiioa with their eovereiKii. Hie attentioo eKieadei erpii te 
aMMt dirtant ooraer of hie and to all rank* of mea. SetuibU 

uw nuMb nuAkiod in wenenU reverenoe old cuatoma, and thoee eonatitatienii 
r wbjich they have bved from their youth, he permitted the inhabitante of 

,,, I the comitrieethat he ooiM|uered to retainlheir own lawn, making only mtrh 

^alteratioai as he judged absolutely ner eetery^r the ^rood of the oummunity. 
I Ue was particularly tender gf the commoh people, and ever>‘ where studini 
I ^heir ease and advei^j^* This benevolence of mbid, which can never be 
sufficiently adniired^dM both more necessary and iiuiri' mentoriuus In those 
flimes, as the oummonalty ware then in a state of aJm^wt universal oppree- 
.eioQ, and scarcely thou^i eatitle«l to tfie common Hym|»athips of humanity. 

' The same love of mankind led him to re|niir and ff»mi |nihlic roads ; to build 
h^i^lltee, where necessary ; to uuike rivers na\ i^hle, fur the purpose of oom- 
; and to project that i^rand canal, a Inch would have opeiiafl s nmi- 
jaunicatign between the German iicean and the lilack hca, bv uniting the 
Danube and the Rhin6.(l) This illustrious project failed in die execution, 
for want wf those machines which art has idiice corutlrucied. But tiie grt^t* 
ness of the conception, and the honour of having atteuiptod it, uere beyond 
the pgwer of cMiutingeocies ; and posterity has dune justice to the ineino^' of 
Cbippm by coiisideriiitf him, on uicount of that ami his other iiublic spirited 
pk^K^nue ef those lew conquerors who did not merely dosolate the earth ; 
AS tliiMP truly wiwthy of the name, who sought to unite his own glory witli 
the wiUnre of his species. 

T^ ipeat priuce was no less aniialile in private Hfe than illustrious in his 
public ubaracterr Ha was an aifectimiute failier, a fond husband, and a 
generous friend. His house was atniNlel of cecmiomy, and Ids |»erson of sim- 
pbeity and true grandeur. ** For sliaim* !*' said ho to some of his nobles, who 
were finer dress^ than Uie iHX'aaion rdpiireil ; learn to dress like men, 
*' and let the world judge of your rank by your merit, not your habit. Leave 
miks ami iinery to women, or •reserve tiieui lor thoM* days of pomp mid 
*' lUireoiony when rubes are worn for show, not use.'* On some m-casiona he 
bimself appeartMl in imperial niagfiifiivnce, and frindv indulged in every 
luxury i but in general his dress was plain, and his table frugal. liis only 
exceas was in the pleasure of the sexes, at once the most natural and the 
meet excumdile ; a^ Uiis, it must be owned, be sometimes carried to such 
a beu^ ns to endanger hii very athletic ixinstitution, lie Wing almost seven 
lisei nM, ami proDortlonably strong. He Led bis set hours for study, which 
be sebbmi omitted, either in the camp or the court ; and not with sending 
bisfiontinuaJ wars, and unromitted attention to the afifairs of a great empire, 
be fmind leisure to ooUeci the old French poems and historical ballads, with 
a view to Uiustrato the hisUiry of the monarchy. The loss of this oollMioa 
is much to be Umented, nod ooukl never have happejied If every one had 
been ne well eeguainted with its importance aad^harles. But he was the 
iibmnii of bis age ; and, tbou^ not altogether free front iU preiudicri^, his 
liberal and eomprehenaire miim, which examined every Uiittf, and yest Ibund 
Ume for aljt Jhiugs, Wlmld have done honour to the roost enlwhtenM period. 

pf tbe eompeny of learned men, and assembled them sbosi him 
I ef Europe, lorming in bis pelaoe a kind uf academy, of whiek 
bdmcmdsd to beeoms a msniber. He also ss tabliA ed seboois, 
in the eatkndrals and principal abbeys, for tesebing wntiag, ari thm e ti c, 
giweimir, emi dbarch musioK^) eertainly no very devoted ■(liiniffit ret 
comddmUe a time when many digiiimMl eedes i aa t ics oonld not aalppnbe 
to the meeerfrtbrsfT eouucik in which they mt as roembersX3) |pd wbee it 
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was deemed a sufficient qualification for a priest to l>e able to read the Gk)s- 
pels and understand the Lord's Prayer.(l) 

Alcuin, o^ learned countryman, was the companion and particular farou- 
rite of ClgHBaagne ; instructed liim in the sciences, and was at the head of 
. his Roy^^^KcaSemy. A circumstance so much to the honour of this island 
should not be omitted by a British historian* Three rich abbeys were the re- 
ward of the learning and talents of Alcuin. This benevolence has been 
thought to border on profusion ; but in that age of darkness, when even an 
enthusiastic zeal for lette ixJi M a virtue, no encouragement could be too 
great for the illuminators ofVHmman mind. 

Had Charles's religious enmoHasm been attended with no worse conse- 
quences than his literary ardour, his piety would have been as deservedly 
Mmiz^ as his taste. But a blind zeal for the proportion of Christianity, 
which extinguished his natural feelings^ made him guuty, as we have already 
seen, of severities that shock humanity ; and a superstitious attachment to 
the see of Rome,. .which mingleA itself with his policy, led him to engage in, 
theological disputSa and quibbles unworthy of his character. The hoo^^s 
wliich his father Pepin and he owed to the popes can only render him in any 
degree excusahl&^But although the theological side of Charles's character 
is by no means dm brightest, it merits your attention, as it serves to show 
the prejudices of the age, the littlenesses of a great man, and the great ef- 
fects that frequently proceed from little causes. 

As Charlemagne was equally a friend to religion and letters, and as any 
learning whicli vet remained among mankind, in our quarter of the .llPbe, 
was monopolizea bv the clergy, it is not surprising that tltey obtained many 
singular marks of nis favour. Even the payment of tithes, then considered 
SLi a grievous oppression, but which he ordered as a compensation for the 
lands with-held from the church ; and the consequence which he gave to 
church-men, by admitting them into tlie national assemblies, and associating 
them along with the counts in the administration of justice ; appear less ex- 
travagant than Ins sitting himself in councils merely ecclesiastical, assembled 
about the most frivolous points of a vain theology. But, like some princes 
of later times, Charles seems to have Iveen ambitious to be considered not 
only as the protector, but the head of the cliurch ; and his power and rauni- 
ficaUAc made this usurpation be overlooked, notwithstanding height at 
vbtali the papal dignity had then arrived. We accordingly find him seated 
on a throne in the council of Frankfort, with one of the pope's legates on 
each hand, and three hund^-ed bishops waiting his ntNl. 

The purpose of that council was to examine the doctrines of two Spanish 
bishops, who, in order to refute the accusation of polytheism, brought against 
tbe Cnristians by the Jews and Mahometans, maintained that Jesus Christ 
ia the son of God only by adoption. The king opened the assembly himself, 
and proposed the condemnation of this heresy. The council decided con- 
formably to his will : and in a letter to the churches of Spain, in consequence 
of that oecision, Charles expresses himself in these remarkable Htppds: You 
entreat me to judge of myself: 1 have done so: 1 ^ve assisted as an audi- 
** tor, and an arbiter, in a|^ assembly of hisbcqis : we have examined, and, by 
the grace of God, we his»'e settled, what must be believed 1" Neither Con- 
stantine nor any other of the Greek emperors, so jealoM of their theological 
prerogative, ever used a more positive langua^ ^ ^ 

Qwl emagne went still furtner in the question of Bnages. I^IV. the 
son of Constantine Ckqmoymus, as seakms an insage-bn^er asw father, 
haAhanished his i^e li^e, becu^ she hid images beneathher pillow. This 
daM|Uvgod ambitious princess cmsiing afterwards to the gowtiiinent, during 
of her son Constantine Porphyrogeoetol^ wj^EpMn aho was 
aasii||||M empire, re established- that worship whiiHidM^v^’ from 

p^i^vl^irthan pwty. The second council of Moe di'< iiwd, 

That we oumt to render to images an honorary worship^M^^sa real ado» 
rmtiom, which is due to God alone. Unfortunately, however the translation 
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ii.ssr'i. usxFf".f ' s^ssCiSa’.'ft 

u^odt contempt and ahuae. Ho aednEv^ka t 
Adrian I. deMrinc him to ezcommnnicate the einprem and he^in 

SfcST JSrSk hiniwW on the ncore of makinff Charl'ea sen 

Bible ofihe mfBt^e upon which he had proceeded he iiiimiuaild^*^?' 

though Adrian did not live to be the instrument of it. ^ ^ 

A«eo 111. who succeeded Adrian in the papacy, «eiit iinmediate^v to 
magne the standard of Rome, heinfin**' him to* aeiid Mnna iwi^n § • ^ 

.«th of fidelity from ti.o Hon^, rc.ifc .m..T 
Jltinmn, as well ns a proof that llie sovereignty of RdflHL at that time I 
loneed to the kinfp. of France. Three ve-.r. alter Fai^ij^d f’um. I„ ’. 

themselves nMcriiaers of i Imt 
i" P"*’**^ him III M.* ZrT aiVr in.^ 

ged him lialf-dead into the chiirrh of St. Murk. He made Ms esrnim hv i|!L 
assistance of «.me friends ; and the duke of Spoleto. general of thrKrem h 
(S2^ir?« htm under an escort to fharlem^no. ( hari.s, reeoivml I 

p^ih e marks of resju^t, sect him hack with a numerous retinue .?f 
jffi (T) 'tely in penmn to do him 

On the arrival of the French monarch at Itome, he spent six davs in nri 

noWeS"to*«!!Jmne ih' *’’* ix'r: "'■‘^t'»''“h he cmvo^d the hi.io,w Snd 
" ^ accusation brought against the pontiff. •• The iiiHistie 

lie see, exclaimed the biMhopD, “ cannot i>e judged by man I" l^eo Jitiii 
ever, spoke to the «ccu«tion : L said the king rime to *^r»A. ctZ'; Z{ 
him, he purges! himself hv oath. ’ ’ 

l«w«l"~t m- * doubths.s an uncommon scene, but one soon fol- 

^traortoary^ On (.hristmas-day, as the king asaUMi at 
* rhurdi, in the midst of the ecclesiaslicjU cs-rroioull^nd 
while he WM on Ms knees liefure the altar, the supreme ptmtiff niltti i il 

**r ^ i,y th« 

live the great and pious eiii|H>ror of the lUHimiis. ’ 
‘•’r P*’!^ conducti-d him u, a magnificent throne, 
Wm prepared for the purpewe; and as scs.n a- he was sealed, naid 

l^uoae honour s which his prede< es.sorH hod lK*<m accustomed to pay to the 

ttat, iiisu ad of the title of I'atririan. he should 
th^W^fC Us Augustus, las, now preseriteil him with 

“®. *® pwhiim ai« emperor ; but Charles was 

^.the imfCTU enaigna; and although hff cannot properly he ranked 

proclaimed emperor than hit title was univer- 
zHy ™ "® received feverel embeiMiee, which muni have 

S!l^ eetiefiiction, m they did emil honour to the prince tuti the 

the East, the iiMt artfbl end embitioue of 

TOpoeed bar eon CooBUntine that ahe 

P*^ hi. Abhtf Miliot, piu-. n. lou. 
m. Car. Mag. 

if Kl'nlianl. hi ^nnai. 

IroL. I. V 




made, th^ new emperor a proposal of marria^. This proposal was made 
with a riew to secure her Italian dominions, which she was informed Charles 
fetepded to sie^ ; and the marriage-treatjr was actuaUy concluded, when 
Nic8phoru%"^M^atrician, conspirra against Irene, banished her to the 
island nf L ejjjjlSn d ascended the imperial throne. Nicephorus also fearing 
the powebd^HHini sent ambassadors to him under the title of Au^stus. 
They settm^fffie limits of the two empires, by a new treaty; according to 
which, Cplabria, Sicily, the sea-coast of Naples, Dalmatia, and Venice, were 
to continue under the dominion of the emperors of Constantinople.^) This 
treaty that the Venetians were not yet altogether independent ; but 

th^ aspitpdat independent^, aa^So<m deservedly obtained it. 

The renown of Charles extenew^ en intb Asia. He kept a correspon- 
dence wi^ t;he famous Harun-al-Raschid, the twenty-fifth calif, and one of 
those wSiiKtttributed most to enlighten and polish tne Arabs. This prince 
vdued tm^moodahip of Charlemagne above that of all other potentates ; as 
a proof of which he complimented him with an embassy soon after he waa 
proclaimed emperor, and ceded to him, if not the lordship of Jerusalem, as 
some authors least the ifely places in that city, whither devotion 

already led a great iki^ber of Christians Among the presents which the 
ambassadors of Al-Iiaschid brought into France was a striking clock, the 
first ever seen in |||j||fc kin^lom ; for notwithstanding the efforts of Charle- 
magne to enliglitennis nation, the sch^ars of his court were by no menus 
equal to those of the calif's in knowledge, nor his people in the arts, eitlier 
liberal or inechanicuL The Arabs might then have been preceptors to all 
Europe. 

I must here say a few words of this surprising phenomenon. 

The Abassides having a.scended the tlirone of Mahomet, transferred the 
seat of the califat from Damascus to Caffa, and afterwards to Dagdad, on the 
banks of the Tigris. Thither the calif Al-Mansur attracted the arts and 
sidences. The Greeks had furnished ideas, and communicated taste to their 
barbarous conquerors — a species of triumph reserved for civilised nations, 
even in a state of servitude. Al-Mohdi, successor of Al-Mansur, cultivated 
these precious seeds ; and Al-Raschid, successor of Al-Mohdi, augmented 
their fecundity by his knowledge and attention, being equally liberal and 
eiiludittned. Under Al-Mamun, Al-Motnsem, Al-Watheck, and their im- 


meiB ij li l s uccessors, the sciences flourished sflU more ; hut, at length, dis- 
send^B^nd civil wars robbed the Arabs, in their tusta, of the fruits of genius 
and the lights of learning, which are almost inseparable from public tran- 
quillity. 

In all nstioas the sime revolutions are produced by tis^j|i|||h^Ees. No- 
thing merits yoilr attention more in the study of history 

One of the principal causes of the fall of empires has but more 

especially in modern times, the error of dividing the same momirchy among 
different princes. The cusiotu was established l^fore Charlemange : he fol- 
lowed it by a testementary division of his dominions, among h^e three aons, 
Charles, Pepin, and Lewis. The particulars of this division con- 
sequence, as Lewis only survived his father, nehaisariM|iB^rer, to 

obMrve, that the Italian provinces were assigneoTjl^fpinj e^KifeMPni whudi 
was confirmed to his son Dq^nard, with the Ale Italy, and proved 

the ruin of that prince, as well as the cansa to^e ein- 

In the mean time, the em(>eror was thtCwtfiUro. W uBIpfeemy, and the 
most formidable he had ever enrounterecl. 'iMe MinmOH, as toe F^nch 
caUj^ifm, or the inhabitants o f great northern penhMla of Europe, 
(wroKli^lll^fterwards havej||||wion niore particularly tooyution) had 
lonnKHujl^Eiie coasts of his eSmusive dominiofis with pii|i^Bffpriea and 
piracjjH^rod, notwithstanding the wise measures of ChhUj ^^Bp ^creofcad 
a poWSB^inarine, and took every dther precaution agaif^^^Hfitevagew, 
they idjpPmy continued their depredatiqOs, but made a in 
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PrieilttiMl, iiii4«r Godfrey their klnff^ lefiitf eeeij thiiw wMie More them. 
Charles awemUed all hit forces in the tieu^botirteod of the Rhine, and vae 
ptejMrinff for a dedslTe battle, which mi^ht perhaps have tertninated the 
empire or the Franks, as Goilfrcy was not inferior to the 4|i||eet‘ either in 
valour or militarj skill, and hud a numerous body of f^^^Ej^ventarert 
under his command. But the ksue of thh battle was ma^B Efc^ he death 
of the Norman prince, who was assasidnated by one of bis fSMKum. His 
forces were immediately re-embarked, and a pem was aAerwards oenduded 
with his son.(l) ^ 

llie satraraciion which Charles must have received fr«>m this dmwtii sin iii, 
and the general tranquillity w*hich he nusMnjoyed, was more than balanced 
by his domestic misfortunes. He lost nlWnvoiiritti daughter Rotmde (for 
whom he is supposed to have felt more than a fatherly 
IVpin, and his S4in Charles. Soon after the death of Cliarles, hMlillidated 
his son Lewis with him in Uie empire. The ceremony was %'errM^mn. As 
ff this ffreat man had foreseen the usiirpraiuns of the cbtinch, he placed the 
imperial crown upon the altar, and ordeied the prince In lilt it.wnd set it on 
his own head ;(2^ intimating thereby, that he held it of God. 

^ The cm|)eror died ut Aix-la-Clia|HdJe, his usual residence, in the seventy- 
hrst year of his age, and the forty-sevenlh of his roi g^ The irh»ry of the 
French empire seemed to expire idth him. He |Mi3Bk*d all France, all 
tiermanVj part of Hungary, part of Siiain, the Low Countries, and the i>>D- 
tinent of Italy as far us lleneyeiito.A3) But to govern such an extent ol* 
territur}', a monarch must be endcwM with tho genius of a Charlemagne. 


LETTKK X. 


Empire of Ckarl^magne ami the Churchy from the Aeeeeeion of hie Son, 
Lowie the ^bonnoxre, to the l}euth of Char lee Ike BmltL ^ , 


Tilt: histor}’ of Europe, for several ages after the death of Charlema|W, is 
little more than a catdojguo of crimes, and a register of the debasin^SIfacU 
of ignorauce and su penUUun. H is empire soon experienced the fatssEMw* 
andcr's. It had quickly attained its height; and yet, while aoimataony Um 
Kii|>erior genius of Charles, it possessed a surprising degree of strength ami 
liumiony. not l^ing natural to the feudal system, the discordant 

elements btn|^neparale under his son Lewis the Deboiini^, so called on 
accoj^oi of tppiJijilfleDess of his manners ; and that vast body, no longer in- 
forniad by mt same spirit, was in a short lime eiitirelv dismembered. 

^wis, thou^ a prince of some abilities, w as unable to support so great a 
weight of empire : and his piety and parental fondness, hpwever niiiiwe In 
themselves^ d&feebled a character already t<H» weak, and an autbiwity never 
rendered himself odious to the clergy by attempting to re- 
form cerBlpi^ftes, witliflg foreseeing that this powertui body would not pay 
the swe suomimioa thsiy Lad jdelded to the su|foriur cj 
More religious i 
empire 'than th 
ing the duties 
pmy«Moctate4l . 

^ccasioaedLy hUj 
unple, f 
Ion to 1 
empire ;1 



) su|leriur capacity of his father. 
Spent less time ui settling the aflairs of his 
Dasrant that true reJigion eoiuiists in fulfill* 
Mitt the practices of Uie cloister are impro- 
b of the tbronib Bat hb greatest error was 
aEaction, and a blind Mtatlon m hb fati^'s ex- 
hb dominkma among 4||children. Soon i " 
he associated his eidJBhoD Lothario 
Pepin king of Aquitaine ; Lewis, king ef 1 
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after the ceremony of coronation was over^ he sent them to the goremment 
of their respective kingdoni8.(l) 
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of Itmy the grandson of Charlemagne, ivas offended at that 
^^ht his right to the empin^ ^liperior to Lothario's^ as his 
elder brother of Lewie* The archbishops of Milan and 
in his pretensions; he revoltedi'^ iMd levied war 
I, in contempt or the imperial ^ithority,^' which his crown 
Lewis acted on this occasion 'wftli more vigour than either his 
enemies expected : he immediately raised a powerful army, 

n to cross the Alps, w Bernard was abandoned by his 
»rtunate prinswwas made prisoner, and condemned to lose 
t bis uncle, by a singufar kind of lenity, mitigated the sentence 
He died three days after the punishment was inflict- 
j^vent future troubles, ordered three natural sons of 
IWV3Sd»^and shut up in a convent.(2) 

the emperor was seized with 
^ murCer of his nephew, and of tyrannic 

itni^hiy secluded from the world. He was enoonrs 
in this tneljncholy humour ; which at last grew tp tfUi 


imuMiched imnsell in an assembly of the states, and beggedt 
en^R him public pena’ice.(3) 


height, that he ii 

the bishops th en^R him public pena’»ce.(3) The clergy now sensible of 
Lewis's weakness, set no bwnds to their usurpations. The popes thought 
they might do any thing utidar so pious a prince ; they did not wait for the 
emperor s confirmation of their ele^ioh, but immediately assumed the tiara, 
and were guilty of every other irregularity. 'I'he bisliops exalted tiiemselves 
above the throne, and the whole iraternity of the church claimed an ex- 
emption from all civil jurisdiction. Even tluit set of men who pretend to re- 
*iiOunce the world, the monks, seemed to as^)ire at the government of it. 

Lewis, by the advice of his ministers, who were desirous to divert him 
from his muuastic habits, had marrie^asecctiid wife, whose name was Judith, 
descended from opc of the noblest families ip Bavaria, and distinguished 
both by her mental and personal <}uiilities. ThaJt princess brought him a 
son, afterwards known by the name of Cliaxles the Bald, whose birth was the 
occasion of much joy, but proved eventHially the CSW ef nug^ sorrows. For 
^himi there was no inheritance, the impe^ Mug already di- 

vif^Mpiong the children of the first mBltiagej^^|HN! Sl h pre s s , who had 
gain^a great ascendency over her husband* jVfanril Lewis to 

place her son Charles on a.footing with his divbioa 

of the empire.(4) 'Aquitaine and Bavaria weritJAiaU them 

nothing could be expe^ed ; but Lothario's share wan liige, ■nd‘Hill|At spare 
a little. Sensible ot the wLdies uf his indulgent fat^ir, an^ prevailed on by 
the entreaties of this fond mother, Lothario Consented thetr^Some pSofrision 
should accordingly he made for his brother Charles. But m so« t^ieilted 
of his too easy cq^esaion, and the three brothers joined in a rrbol&i igeliiit 
their father ;(5) xae most singular circumstance, perhaps, to in 

These disorders were fostered by Walla, abbot efpst^, o aHMf Juglt 
birth, who had formerly bean in the was d»-' 

p^ce. He declaimed agaihst the court, and bs paaikm- 

lar, accusiiyf her of an adulterous commerce widi pfiM 

idoned by liia 
her son Cmrka. 
rould have been 
I that he would 
M dfliiteiraie. however, 
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minister. His schemes succeeded. The emj 
army, and made prisoner^ along with his wife 
The emmress was shut up ht a cloistar* and ~ 
oblige^B^dce the mopimc hmUL hM it 
mal^^^nntiu^lMl^l^tion aBRo crow^ 
of his intention^^ 
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lod pro m ind to aet with mum drcami^iaetion in Aitiire. The noIdJilx |Mlird 
heir harabled formign ; and by the intrigues of the monk Oombnud, «hu 
owed diasensioiM fumpv the brothers, Lewis wm restored to his di^iiCy, 
jkI s c cm injriy reeondUl with his family*^!) 

The first use that the emperor made of nis litierty was tu|Hppb eonaert 
to court, though jwt pitbout Uw pemission of the pope, jw tfBHPjfitTmaliy 
taken the veil. Bonmrd was a|m> recalled, and Walla baniahejn 
did not lof^ enjoy either peaedR^lxanquillity. The monk CFombaua^Ongbi 
he had u right to bo prime minister, <he rew'ard of hi« services ZJttM as 
women (renendly repay flattery wtt favour, they ns generally reejn^Kli* 
^ance f<ir insult; the empress hronuht l^r aiiimoKities along wMRlvr. 
m'hIU’s friends were persecute<l, and ^ithano was deprived of fli# 
emperor, that the succession might he reserved for VouW <-'hai'‘ 
three hrut hers again aaaoriated themselves in a lea^e lyaipit 
, Uemanl. dissatisfied with his masters ctmuuet iuiMd 
IV. then Mpe, went to France in the amy^jhfltjb 
accommodating matters, but re^ly with iM to employ 

ijtho emperor that ptiwer uhich he oerived front 
to assert the supremacy and independoOOjf Of 




of an op« 

fTdy See. 


proaence of the pope, in those days of Httpontition^^as of itself suf- 
iefent to determine the fate of Lewis. ^\Aerii aereitful dlj^tiaUon, and an 
ntervieW with Gregi^ry on the part oi Lothario, tiie unfortunate em|>eror 
ound himself Hban4luii‘ed by his army, and at tW m or oy of his re1>ol1ious sons, 
le was deposed in a tiimultuoiiH assembly hmd on the s^H»t, and Lrfithario 
Tuclaimed in his stead. (3) After that iaflunous tmiisaction the |Hi|»e re- 
uriied to R(»gie. 

in order to give permanency to this revolution, as well ns to ap^dogise for 
leir own <*oncluct, the bishoj^s of L^dharii/s faction betbou^bt themselves of 
1 artifice, like that which had been ma<lu use of t<i degrade king Wamlm irt^ 
jain. “ A penitent/' said they, “is incapable of alt civil offices ; a n»yal 
“ penitent must than bo inculpable of i^igiitng ; let us subiect Lewis to a 
“ perpetual iieiianco, and ligCMi never tt|ceriil the throne.” * lie was ace^ird- 
ingly arraigned in the asCMldy of the stMbs, by Kbbo, arcbbisliop of Kheims 
(who had been raiiod bjr hkhranty from the ctuidition of a slave), and a»ti- 

demned to do p€«imAirp&(4l 

Lewis was In ihe monastery of St. Medard. at 8oid||^ 

and, being mucit inWMtfijiLbe patiently submitted to a ceremony rdpKS 
solemn than dsbeitaif/^iv fares t rated fiimsclf on a haircloth, whicn was 
spread befolMl th* end <Mn>e<l himself guilty of the charge brouglit 

against hiWs Jb thp preftem of many bishops. c.ant>nA. and monks ; I^thario 
being elm preeev^ inSder to enjoy the sight of his father's humilisikitt. 
But thieeehliewlgagmeni was net enough ; they gave him a written Con- 
fessuMi to fieji slOM, in which he is made to accuse himself of sacrilege and 
murdi^ and to number among his crimes the marching of troo|is In Lent. 

Thiirsduy. and taking amis toAiefend himself 
a^amdlEH^OTious childinn ! — for siip4*rstition ran tninsfrrnn into crimes 

oikh JmliS u^j 

hdi mdie hk mrotn _ _ _ 

aoellassigniMl hiin.(A) 

and the voice of humafiity. prevailed over tbe 
e policy of the clergy*. Lotnarki was uiiiversal- 
gencruJly ptii#i%f |bk hmthers united 

wbipn OpotrilMited t^ 

: imy pidd “ 


psnlttftthd sack* 
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most fiecesHAry actkins. After having finisli- 
^ prince, bv order of Uie ungrateful urrnbtshop. 
Irssted himsf lf of tao royal robes, put on the 
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laercy, in the eight of the whole enny^ et the fiMt of a fkiher, and an enpe- 
ror, whimi he had li^y inBulted in ^ habit of a peiiiteiiU(l) He reoeived 
it, and wae pennitted to retain tlM Jfingi^^ of Itdy^ 

Lewie immediately demanded molut||ii|^$toch was hie weaknoM I) and an 
at Thionville formally riliilM him to hie dignity, dedaring 
void every iEing tiiat had been done at Soiflaone. He might now have ended 
Us dayiL m peace, but Ipr the intriguee oi^e emprees Judith, who, still am- 
bitioni of the aggraadieement of her eon^Bnarlee, again enter^ into a nego- 
tiation with Lothario, in consequence Of the death m hie brother Pepin. Ah 
asaej^y waa held at Wormt, to which he waa invited fiii^hther received 
him^ndly, the enipresB loaded him witli caresses* The IdnlOm of Neuatria 
had been mtely adcied to the dominions originally assi^ed her son ; and the 
objectygf all these intrigues was, to engage Lothario in a scheme by which 
Chary ahould also become possessed ot the kingdom of Aquitaine, at the ex- 
children. Lothario assented to what he was not in a ^^di- 
lion to dispute. But Lewis, king of Bavaria, though not injured by thiiTOw 
division of the enmtce* was so much incensed at this injustice, as he pretended, 
tluit he nsscmbiwi^te whole force of his dominions. His father marehed^' 
Hgninst him, but irae suddenly taken ill ; and an eclipse of the sun happeehig 

hint that 


At the same the su|>erhtitious old man had the vanity to thinu 
talpK the trouble to foretel to mankind the death of a | 
wjiose very virtues dishonoured the throne, and who should never have 


Heaven had 


the trouble to foretel to mankind the death of a prince 


stirred beyond the imlls of a cloister. He therefore repeatedly reoeived the 
communion, and scarce any other nourishment, till his piety fuldlled the pre- 
diction which hii folly boa suggested. (2) 

Lewis died near Mentz, in the seventy-second year of hi^ ago, and the 
twenty-ei|^th of his reign. He left a crown, a sceptre, and a very rich 
sword, to Lothario, by which it was supposed he also left him the empire, on 
ounditioQ that he should fulfil his engagenients to the empress andlier son 
Charles. His brother, the bishop c»f Mentz, observing that he had left 
notliing to his son Lewis, then in arms against him, reminded him that for- 
giveness at laaflU was his duty. Vet, 1 forgive him !" cried the dying mo- 
narch with much emotion ; ** but tell him from me, to seek forgiveness also 
** of God, for bringing my grey hairs in sorrow to the grave. -(3) 

A bad son, my dear Philip, is nut likely to make a brother ; for the 
feelings in the second relation are necessatw weaker than in the 
you must therefore expect to see the sooi of Lewis t^ Debonnaire 
armed a^nst each other. No soouer was Lotlwio informed of his fother s 
death, than he considered himself as emperor iirwe most extensive seme of 
tlw word, and resolved to make himself meiter of the whole imperial domi- 
nions, regardless of his engagements with Judith and her son Cbariet the 
Bald, or the right of his brother Lewis to ihe kingdom of Bavaria. And he 
seemed likely to attain the object of his ambition. He was a prince of great 
subtlety and addroM, could wear the complexion of the times, a^ was pos- 
sessed of sn extensive territory, beside the title of emperor, wkj||| was still 
much respected : he therefore assured himself of success agaui||hfihrother8 ; 
Charles being only a youth of seventeen, under ihe tuitionTJ^jy mother^ 
and Lewis a prince of no high reputation. He was deceive^ however, in 
his conjectures. These fwo princes, united by a Mnse of common intmst, 
piva him battle at Fonteoai, in Burgundy, where ftg|gm al hatred appeared 
in all its horrors. Few engagemenU Imve besplI^P^y. A hundred 
thousand men are sa^lc|have fallen on the spot. flHpno and his nephew 
Pepin (who had ^ assert his ri^t tata^^wn of Aquitaine) 

were totally defetf^^V Pepin £ed to Aquitalpe, And Lothario towards 
Italy, shandoninyW^IPe to tM viotorious army. 

DOW remained for Lewis and Charms but to aeoure their coa- 
qi^VTor this purpose they applied to il^l^gy; axu| w4U> l>opes so 

(l) Nltbsn), Jr JhsiCrtt. L,ud. Pii. 

(tj Vti. Lmd. P%i, AhhqI. Bvrtiiiiaui. 

(3) Ti/. ImJ. /*m. 
ii) Nitbard. JeJJuttm. Luu. Pu. 
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Divcli the better founded, that Lothario, in order to raiae treope with mm 
expedition, had pitHniaed the Saxons tlie liberty of renouncing C'hrtstianity. 
or, in other worclB, liberty of oonaoienco^— a thing held in abhorrence by the 
church of Rome- Several bishefdl^jjttienibled at Aix-U-C'hape^l and, wficr 
examining the miseonduct of lllii dhiperor, asked the two prini|p^', whether 
they choee to follow his example, or govern according to the la#a of ln>d ? 
'J'heir answer may be easily imaginad. “ Receive then the kingdom by the 
divine authority,” added the pnhiles: we exhort you, we command you 
'' to receive it/'(i ) 

This commapi^ould have taken effect in its most extensive meanlK if 
Lothario had mhlNlted it as much as his brothers. But that artful prince, 
by means of hitfedulgence to the Saxons, and other political expe<li<^t^ was 
enabled to set on foot a new army. lie became again fumiidablo. two 

victorious princes, therefore, thought it adviseable to negotiate WW W tu, 
By a new treaty of division, he was left in |>ossession of the Mngms of 
ItaN* witJi the imperial dignity, and the cmmtries situated Itetween the 
Rhone and the Alps, the Meuse and the Rhine. Charfoi Neustria 

Aquitaine; and Lewis, afterwards at vied the Oenm^liad all Uic nr^ 
viocaqon the other side of the Rhine, anil some cities on thU side of il.(^^) 
The extinction of the civil war made hut ime evil less ^^the empira of 
Charlemagne, ravaged in different part-^ ^ the Normans, ^ by the Sara- 
cens who pilla^ Italy- The turhuleritT^ndepeiidency of the nobles, ncriis- 
tom^ during^e last feign to despise the ]>rjnce and the laws, the discon- 
tents of the clergy', and the ambitious projects of both, were the si.urcc of 
new troubles. Every thing threatened the most fatal revolutions, every 

thing tended to anarchy. , . 

lu order to l^n th^ evils, the three brothers entered into an swuHua- 
tion, the effect of weakness more than afftH'tion, by "hich the eiieniies ot 
one were to be considered as the enemies of all, (so h)w was the empire of the 
great Charles !) and in an assembly held at Mersen on the Meuse, tlicy set- 
tled certain constitutions relative to the succession, and other public 
By these it was established, that the chiMren of the reigning prince, whether 
o/mge or under age, ahould aucceed to hia don.iniouH .ii.iT owe "•'‘•'"•K “* 
the other princes of the monarchy but tl.c rMpe. t due 
a regulati^ii well calculated to prevent nv.l wurn. t hout-h 
tu^in those diaorderly timea. MUt other oon»tJtutioiw of the iuj« 

Meraen tended to enfeeble the royal authority, whii h Imd -noTonw 

mudTne^of support. 'IW provide, thot the crown va»»:.U ahall no longer 
be obliged to folfi.^ the unlew. in ifeneral w,.r«, 

invaal^ • and that everyffee mmm shall be at lila-ny to chiHuie, wtiether he 
will be the’ vaaeal of the king or of a oubjoi t..( *) The hr«t of 
increased the independency of the crown i assals, and the ’ 

by^SWenting thTnumber of their retainer. ; for many person. A 
tLrTdepenf upon some neighbouring no».l«nan, 

dren ; and, by virtue aMle treat} of Lrf>thArio the pro- 

HllotroeiitSa LewU had JCsoaut, »ml*tbe 

vincea between the Rhone, the Somme, the 
Rhine, called from his own nanm the kingdm^ of ^ ^ 

ruptHi Lorrain.. Charles ^Provence, " S 

He took theiitb of king^’rovence. One might have imegu 

(1) Nilhard. de Lud. Pu. Aunal. M»‘lenz. 

(2) Nilbitnl. uhi tup. 
hi) Auttni, BerlitiiHiii. 

(4} AhhmI. ])«:rtinisui. 
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were now king! enough In this nKmarehy ; yet Charles the Bald declared his 
infant son king of A^aitaine.( 1 ) 

Thus was the empire of CharlemggTie^ split by continual subdivisions, the 
source of perpetual wars, till it became^ to use the language of Shakspea^, 
only '' a siege to feed contention on." Foreign invasions oon spired with 
civil dissensions to spread terror and disordei’ in every quarter ; but more 
especitdly through the dominions of Charles the Bald — a prince as weak as 
his father, and restless as his mother. The Normans carried fire and sword 
into the heart of his kingdom, to Rouen, and even to the gates of Paris. 
Yoiuitf Pepin, son of the last king of Aquitaine,Joined the invaders, and ra- 
vasredT that country over which he had been bom to reign. Nomenoe, duke 
of Bretagne, usurped the title of king, which Charles was obliged to confirm 
to his son Herispee, by whom he had been totally defeated. The spirit of 
revott became every day more general. Some factious nobles invited Lewis 
the Oennan to usurp his brother's kingdom. He came at the head of a 
powerful army, and received the homage of the principal nobility. VenRon, 
archbishop of Seqs, and other prelates of Lewis's party, at the same time de- 
clared that Cbfries had forb^ted his dignity by mal-administration, and 
crowned his brother the German. (2^ 

Charles, how|ver, recovered his kingdom as quickly as he had lost it.^Vhe 

f irelates of his amy excommunicated those who had dethroned him ; which 
irought the rebel.<« into contempt^and even abhorrence. Lewis sent back 
his army into Germany, that he might not give umbrage to the French, and 
he was afterwards obliged to take the same route himself. (3) Charles no 
sooner appeared than he was universally acknowledged; his restoration did not 
cost a single blow. The most terrible anathemas were now denounced against 
Lewis the German by the French cler^, unless he submitted to the rigours 
of the church, among which were included penance ; and he was weak enough 
to reply, that he must first consult the bisnops of his own kingdom. (4) 

The weakness of Chiles the Bald was stiO more extraordinary. Having 
assembled a council to judge the traitor Venilon, he presented a memoriiu 
against him, in which is the following singular passage ; I ought not to 
“have been depoted, or at least not before 1 had been judged by the bishops, 
“ who gmv€ mo the royal authority ! I have always submitted to their corvee- 
“ liVm, and am ready now to submit to it !*' Venilon escaped punishment by 
aMingbis peace with the prince ; and th^bishops of the counc^ bound them- 
wves by a canon to remain united, “ for the collection of kings, the ao6i- 
“ Uty, and the people /''(5 ) ^ 

A variety of circumstances show, that the clergy now aspired at the right 
of disposing of crowns, which they founded on, the custom of anointing kings. 
They empl<^ed fictions and sophisms to render themselves independent; 
tliev refused the oath of fealty, “ because sacred hands could not, without 
abomination, submit to hands impure !"(C) One usurpation led to another ; 
abuse constituted right — a quibble appeared a divine law. Ignorance sancti- 
fi^ every thing : and we may safely cendude from the abj^t language of 
Charles, in publicly acknowledging the right of the bishops Iq depose him, 
and other examples of a like nature, that the usurpations of tSf^ergy were 
in a great measure occasioned by the slavish superstition of theMty, equally 
blind, wicked, and deveut. -r n / 

The seal of the biaUbps to establish their independency was favourable to 
he projects of the court cd Rome. Sergius II. the i^lqcessor of Gregory IV. 


lyi taken p on s n s siew qf the Apostolic See, in 844,^MEhout the approbalUon 
f Lothario, Incensed at such an insult, Lothario sent his 


m Lewis to troops and prelates. The pope having conducted 

he prince to St« Piwirs gate, said to him, “ I permit you to enter, if your 
Jnlqntiona ere good ; if not, 1 will not suffer you to enter iqpi the French 

t sfunmi. fSsldeHjt. 

Bcrtiniani. Conci/. toiu. ii. 

^mnaL Benin. 

(4) ^nmi, Bertio. 

<5> ^nctl, &a/a/. tom. li. FIcun*, Hts( Kn'ts. 

K^) Jfist* dc r Jiglisr Gaifn . 
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of ime irrepiluritM^, he nctiiAlJr ordered the inite« to 
he that. Lothuio complained ; SergiuB waa cited to appear before a oiun- 
justified bimsail^in the eve of the prieathood.f 1 ) Leo 
celebraW for the roumge with which he defended Kome wninit the 
Sarven*. and Benedict 111. dected in spite of the emperor.^th lived in 
peat* ^th ro^ty ; hut Nicholas I. more htild thiin nnv t.f his predeceswirs 
n^e himeelf the judge of kings and bishops, and realised the chimera of 
lyin^ decretals. 

Agimd oc^ion offered in France for Nicholas to exercise that authoritv 
which he attnbuted to himself. Lothario, kin:? of l^irrain, divon'ed his wife 
Teutbwge, falsely accused of incest. She was cleartMi hy the trial of boilinir 
water, but afterwards ronviete<l by her own confession — if an iiividuntarv 
acknowled^fment, the effect of violence and tear, can hecalleil conviction. \ 
council held at Aix-la-Chapelle authorised Lothnrifi to i^')miiKe >rj|}<^de a 
lady whom he had seduced The miilty parties were e.iuaJly di*siroiis 
« this marriage; a rriminal amour had flrawn them to the hrfnk of dis- 
honour. The scandal was horrilile ! Nichdim laid hold the afihir. and at- 
tested to force the kirn? to take hark hf* first wife, for this purpose he 
Itf^red the bishops to hold a couiiril at Metz, aloni: with lus l^tes, and 
there to cite and jud^re Lothario. Tliey ntnfirriied the (^voree, eontrary to 
the expectations of the pontiff — a deijve which so mucfferinured him. that 
he deposed the hishojis of 'I’reves and ( olo^^ie, Mlor laid hem ap|HuiitiHl to 
present to him the arts of the council. J hese hisliops complained to t)ie 
emperor Lewis II. He went imniediatclv tc* Hume, displayed hiM authoritv, 
and seemed determined to repress the pajial power. Hut he fell ill : a siitK'r- 
stitious fear neized him ; and retired, after havin*? approved the roMdiirt of 
Nicholas, who bec^ime still more imperious. Lothario humhled himMclf in 
vain before the haughty pontiff : thoimh he went ho far an to offer to mine 
and justify himself in person. 1'he pope insisted, tliat M'aldrade Kliould firnt 
be ^smissed ; and a legate threatened the kiin? with immediate exeonimuni- 
cation, if he e/»ntinuea in disfihedience. Jadhano, intimi(b»te<l, now >»uh- 
mitted : he rcKJ^led 'reutberp'e, and e% eri consented that ffie le^^ate hhoiild 
lead Waldradein triumph to Home. She set out on that morlifyiiit? jotirnev, 
but escaped by the wav: and. in a short time, reHumed her placi* Imth ^ 
mistress and queen. Meanwhily the unfortunate IViitWr^e, ranking b«*- 
neath the weight of persecution and nt'glect, at last desired to Ik* m*piihite<i 
from Lothario, protestlrog that Tier marriatre was void, and that Waldeitdes 
^as legitimate. But nothing c«iuld move the inflexihJe Nicholas ; lie con- 
tinued obstinate, f 2) 

We may consider this pope as the forerunner of (iregorv VII. and, in the 
circumstances, he would likely have carried his amhitiiin to the same 
The bishops of Treves and Cologne ac/ciised him, in an invective, 
of m a king himself emptror of the whole world ; and that expression, though 
strained, was not altogether without founilation. He luiseried his 
myin io o over the French clergy, by re-establishing Rothade of Soissona, do- 
Meed te^^mvincial coimcil; and he received appeals fitim all eccJesiaatics 
disBatuRlIn with their bishops. By these means lie b4*4:iist4»med tlie people 
to adcnowledge a supreme tribunal at a diHtanre fn»m their own country, and 
consequently a foteigD sw^. He gave orders for^he surcessiim t4» the king- 
dom of Provence, wnich Charles the Bald disputed with the empen»r l.«ewis, 
brother to the desghdl bing. Let nobody binder the emperor," says he, 

** in a letter on thMrabfect, to govern the kingtam which he ImiMs in virtue 
of a suoceesion eonfirqied by tliO Holy SeOg the crown which the 

eoveraign pontiff has set upon bU head.'X3) 

NicholaadM in 867 ; b^t his principles had taken such deep root, that 
Adrian fjj^^ successor, though more moderate, and desirous ^ 
thoo^t bfl|eaDdescension great in permittiiig Lothario to enpne t 
order to justify himself, or do penance. Ciharles the Bald a^ 

(1) Cmmcil. Oml. tora. n. n«nrf, HUr. Etefts, 

( 1 ) ” ‘ 
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Omuui wsHed i^h ifttpstiaM for the eKoomiauieatio9 of their nephew, 
pannieded that ^07 ehoiUd then have l^ri^t to eeiae hie doBiiiiioii& Thua 
the blind ambition of prinoea favomejtjjie exercise of a power, which they 
ought to have foreseen might be teTjee^j againat themselvos ; which ^ter- 
wards became the scourge m royalty, and ma^ every crowned head tremble. 

Lothario,^ while at Rome, em^oved all possible means to soften the pope ; 
he received the communion from nU hand, after having sworn he never nad 
any criminal commerce with Waldrade, since the prohibition of Nicholas, nor 
ever would have any in future.(l) He died at Placentia, in his way home. 
This accident was considered as a just vengeance ; as a mark of the divine 
displeasure against peijury, and rendered the proof by the eucharist stiR 
more importut. 

The emperor Lewis II. brother of Lothario, ought legally to have succeed- 
ed to his aominions ; but he being at that time employea in expelluig the 
Saracens, who had plundered ltal>', and consequent^ not in a condition to 
assert his right by arms, Charles the Bald laid hold of the succession, and re- 
tained it notwithstanding the remonstrances of the pope. The arms which 
^*God has put into our hand," writ^Adrian, '‘are prepared for his defence !"<2) 
Charles was more afraid of the arms of his brotner the German, with wh£)m 
he found it necessary to share the kingdom, though the nobility and clergy 
of Lorrain had voluntarily submitted him. 

The pope still continued his remonstrances in favour of the emperor, 
hoping at least to obtain something for him ; but they were disregarded by 
the French monarch, who Jiad now thrown off niucli of his piety, and answer- 
ed in a spirited manner by the famous Hincmar, archbishop of Kheims- This 
bold and independent prelate desired the pope to call t(» mim^ that respect 
and submission which the ancient pontiffs had always paid to princes : he 
bid him know that his dignity gave him no right over the government of 
kingdoms ; that he could not lie at the same time |K»]>e and king ; that the 
choice of sovereigns belongs to the people ; that anathemas ill applied have 
no effect upon the soul ; and that free men ui‘e not to be enslaved by a bishop 
of Kome.(3} * 

* Adrian affected to despise these arguments, and continued for some time 
his menaces, luith against Hincmar and the king ; but, finding them ineffec- 
tiial, he changed histone and wrote several flattering letters to Charles, pro- 
misii^ him the empire on the death of his ‘nephew, then in a languishing 
condition. This project in favour of the French monarch was execut^ 
under John VI II. Adrian's siic^Kscir. The emperor Lewis 11. died without 
male heirs. I>ewis the German claimed tlie fiiicct»ssion, and the imperial dig- 
nity, as the elder brother of Charles ; hut the |>ope preferred the claiin of 
C'harles for political reasons, which, with the court of Rome, never fail to 
take place of e^juity. Lewis seemed fast a|i|H*oaidiing to his end, and had three 
sons, among whom his dominions must he divided Charles was a younger 
man, and had only one son ; he tlierefore appeared the most proper person 
to choose as a protecUir. He crossed the Alps at the head of his army, and 
aeourdinglv received the imperial crown as a present from thAj^ope ; but 
the same manner that many presents of the like kind anobtaioed 
Jfdays, by paying roundly for it. In an assembly at Pavia, the bishops, 
it, and Italian noblest recognised him in the feliewing words : " Since 
th^ divine favour, through the merits of the holy apostles, and of their vicar 
pope John, bos raised you to the empire, according to judgment of the 
Holy Ghost, we elect yon nttanimouuy for our protocto^nd iord.(4) 

On the death of Lew German, a prince of oaosiderable abiiitMa both 
as H warrior and politiciaii, Charles the Bmd, always ambitious and unprudent, 
attempted to seise that peii ef Lorrain which he had granted to his orother, 
and uraa deservedly defeate(L(S) Hia three nephews, Carloman, Lewis, and 

C I) fidOn, C/kroH. Ztmikmrii, Itom. 

(9) £miMt. 

(8) Firury. Hut. fCcr/rs. 

(4) Klfurv, HiJii. Ki'cUji. 
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Charigg, p w e rv ed their pe Moa iopt bynftlntehiibgatiHci upioniunttoff thaia- 
•elves. The firtt had jmvaria, the Sfmnd Saxeliy^ and the tldffl Siiaua. 

About this time the Saracens reiiPM the mvafrce in Italy. They took 
and plundered Comachio. Pope John had recourse to the emperor ; and 
desirra him to remember the hand that had given him the empire ; lest/' 
added he, ''if driven to despair, we should change our opinipn !" That 
menace, sufficiently intelligible, had its effi^ct. 'I'hough France was then 
over-run by the Normans, whom Charles was unable to resiat. he undertook 
to expel the Saracens; and he was scarce arrive<l in Italy, when he received 
intelligence of a new enemy. C'arloinan, his nephew, li^ advoiiciHl against 
him, with an intention to seize the imiwrial crown and the kingdom of Italy, 
in virtue of his father's wiH, and the right of primogeniture, ('luu'li^i. be- 
trayed by his nobles, retired with precipitation — fell ill, and died in a ntistr> 
able cottage, at a village called Hrios, in the hfty-fourth year of his age.(l) 

A capitular in the last year of ('liaries's reign permits the nubility to trans- 
mit t|ieir employments to their sons, or other male heirB.(£) 'i'his prn ilege, 
extorted from the crown, as I have already observed, (3) was one of the 
principal sources of disorder in the feiidj government; and tendeil, as wo 
slidll have occasion to see, to the abolition of all (lolitical subjection, in the 
mean time I must speak of a people, wlio deserve your attention, no leas on 
account of their manners than their warlike achievements. 


LETTER XI. 


AWmsft# or Z^mnes hrforc tktir Siitirintnl in Franc* and Ftn^fand. 

Thb bravest and most libcnil minded of the Saxons, my dear Philip on the 
final reduction of their country by ('harleniaprie, having fitwl from the domi- 
nion and persecutions of the coiujiicnir info the ancient Scendinavia, or tliai 
part of the northern peninsula of Knro|»e which c^miprehends the present 
Kingdoms of Sweden, Denmark, and Norway, carried with them (as already 
ohserved)(4) their vengeance , and violent averHJon iigainst Christianity. 
There meeting with men of disposition'* similar to their own, and the Mfiis 
religion with tliemiielves, they were cordially received, and soon stimulated 
the natives to deeds <>f arms ;* t<i enterprise*^ which at once promised revenge 
to the fugitives, and subsistence to the inhabitants of rountries then over- 
stocked with people. 

In their various incursions on the continent, these ferocious adventurers 
were known by the general namiMif N«»mians, from their northern situatimi ; 
and in their attacks ujam Hritain, by the r*immon iippellaliori of Datiea, Ui 
whatever country they might liebuig. 'rhey lH*ranu* the terT*ir of all the 
maritime parts of Eur*»|>e — Hut before I h|»eak of their depredations, I must 
say a few words of their religion an*l manners. 

The maniiem of a |>e*»ple, and their jK»nular superstition, depend t uj|||||i|iy 
on such' other. Religion takes its coinplt'xi«m originally from the ni<p i|^ : 
men form a deity according to their own ideas, dheir prejmlire't, thefr^j^s- 
sions ; and the maw*:^** in a great measure, conlinut»d or altered h])rthe 
established religiM of any cxjuiitry, et*peiually if calculated to afiert tho 
imjgiitation. The religion of the ancient B can i Hww r U M was highly so, and 
was preserved entire among the Normans, who dko retail^ tbeir unadulte- 
rated manners. They were worthy of ^ch otlien e^aliy bloody and barba- 
rous, but formed to inspire tbe most enthustaetks eenrage, and the inoet un- 
remitted perseverance in toil. Odin, whom the Saxons called ^^id^vas 
their supreme divinity. They painted temiii An- 

ti) Sifoa. dt Arjf. /m/. ^4mmal, n«rtiaisai. 
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. %h&r of deTMtation— ^4 Faiwof carna^ !— and they wordiip^^ him ao« 
oordinriy. TMli^ aaan^ced successful^ aonie of the captives 

taken In war !^^d they believed tlME|fen>e8 would stand highest in his 
favour who had kiUed most enemies field ; that, after death, the brave 

would he admitted into his palace, andVere have the happiness of drinking 
beer (the il#ourite liquor of the northern nations) out of the skulls of their 
Hlaijghtered foe8.(l) , Jt 

In consequence of this belief, fatigim, wounds, combats, and perils, were 
the exercise of infancy, and the sport of youth. They were forbid to pro- 
nounce the word fear, even on the most trying occasions. Education, preju- 
dice, manners, example, hahit, all contributed to subdue in them the sensation 
of timidity malce them covet danger, and seem greedy of death.(2) 
Militair dis^^ine was only wanting to have enabled them to enslave the 
whole Christian world, then sinking under the weight of a debasing super- 
stition, and cringing beneath the rod of priestly tyranny. 

Though Charlemagne, as I have had occasion to notice, took many wise 
])recautions against the Normans, he was not able wholly to prevent their ir- 
ruptions, and was only freed by tffe death of their leader from a dangerous 
compflition. Linder Lewis the Debocnaire, they threw all France ipto 
alarm ; and under Charles the Bald, they committed frightful devastatious. 
'i'heir fleets, which were composed of light barques, braved the storms of the 
ocean, and penetrated every creek anti river ; so that they landed sometimes 
on the coasts, and sometimes in the interior quirts of the kingdom. As the 
government took no effectual measures for repelling them, the unprotected 
people knew nothing but fear. Fire and sword, on all hands, marked the 
nmte of the ravagers. With their booty they carried off women, to whom 
they were much addicted, and boys to recruit their predatory bands. They 
w ere no sooner gone than they again returned. They pillaged JEU>uen twice ; 
they surprised and burnt Paris ; they laid waste Aquitaine ttfid other pro- 
vinces, and reduced the French monarch to the jpeatest distress.(3) 

Shut up at St. Denis, while his capital was in flames, Charles the Bald wae 
no less anxious about saving liis ]ieopie than the reliques. Instead of en- 
countering the enemy, he bought a peace, or, in other words, he furnished 
the Normans with the means, while he inspired them with the motive of a 
new war. 7'hey returned accordingly ; and L httries, to complete his dis- 
grace, published, when going to assi^^i^ iaq>e, in the last year of his reign, 
a capitular to regulate the eoiitributidue to be jtaid to the Nonnans.(4) 
England had dso experienced a variety of culamities from the incursions 
of d^ete plunders, when it found a protector in the great Alfred. But be- 
fore I exhibit the exploits, or consider the institutions of that illustrious 
prince, we most take a view of the reigns of his predecessors from the end of 
the Saxon Heptarchy. 


LETTER XII. 


JBnglmdfJrom iht End of kihe Saxon Heptarchy, to the Death Alfred the 

Eobext, the first sole monaircb of England, was a prince of eminent abilitiea 

(I) See the Eddtt, or SreUm of Hunic Muth,don. In that ttata of f^iritj, the de- 
parted wwrrior* were euppo i od eerved at Uhle by beautiful eiraint called Valker 
who mipisiered to oUier plcuuni|u||||||U those of the feast. iEdda Awthol. xui.) AoJ 
war aawamit, the delight of tfaaMHBMinariant in this life, wera tA 

nut in another world. . 


(4) ‘^The battle ii as pleasingt^^S^taTS fwho 

well as a poet), ** as the bed of a rirgm in the glow oj her cb 
widow ill her most secret apartment?' Epicen Stropb- xiv. 


^ariansm this life, were bchered to be their 

"^saTS LoWog fwbo was a kina and a warrior ae 
in the glow olher charms, or the kiss of a yoUDf 


tS) Kr# . CAroa. Hul. 
(4; Cftpir. Cmrtdi Culvt 
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•ad gtest enerisnoe. He had enjoyed a MliideraUft oommand in the 
armiea of Ghanemagae, by whom he w«a much^eapected, anc^^l^ acted auo- 
eeeiAilly a^nat the Normans, and oMhi^neiuiea of twemplK After hii 
return to Britain, he was engaged i^a variety of struggles before be ob- 
tained the Bupreme dominion ; but t^lng surmounted ^ose difficultiee, he 
found himself without a rival. Being the only remaining daedindant of 
Hengist and Horsa, the first Saxon i^drr^ who landed in tliis island, and 
who were supposed to be sprung frovi U'cmIcii, the chief divinity of the 
ancient Saxons, the people readily transferred their allegiance to a prince 
who appeared to merit it equally ny his birth nud talents ; so that Egbert 
was no sooner seated on the throne of Ki^laiid, than the heveu kingdoms of 
the Heptarchy were strongly cemented into one mouarcliy. An union of 
government seemed to promise internal tranouiilitv ; and the Siarous, from 
their insular situation, and their power, had little reason to be afraid of 
foreign enemies. I'he Britons were humbled ; and the Scots and Pirts, 
wasted by continual wars with each other, being in no condittou to molest 
Egbert, he flattered himself with peace and siHurity. But human foresight 
os very limited : a fleet of those northern adaenturers, whom we have alro^v 
seen^ravaging France, under the name of Nornuius, soon gave the Endm 
monarch reason to alter his opinion. They first landed in the isle of aRep* 
pey, pillaged it, and tvirried off their booty «itli impunity. They returned 
next year in thirty-five ships. KgberPga\e them little at Charrnouth in 
Dorsetshire, where they were worstcnl, after an obstinate dispute, but made 
good their retreat to their ships. Now sensible what an eneiny thev had to 
deal with, they entered into an alliance witli the Britons of Cornwall ; and, 
landing in that countr>*, their confederates and they made an irruption into 
the county of Devon. They were met by Egbert at llengeNdown, and tuUdly 
dereated.(l) But whilst England was threatened with new alanns from the 
same quarter, thk warlike monarch, who alone was able to optHJse Uie inva- 
ders, unfortunately ditxl, and left the kingdom to bis sou Elbelwolf, a prince 
better fitted-to wear the cowl than the cniwn. 

Ethelvrolf began his reign wit]> di\i*ling Ins dominions, according to the 
absurd custom of those times ; delivering over to his eldest son Atbelston 
the counties of Essex, Kent, and .Sussex. But no inconveniences seem U» 
have arisen from this partition, tin* terror of the Danish invaders preventing 
all domestic dissensions. I'imc prfivedllbat this terror w as hut too just. The 
Danes returned with redoubled fury ; and, though often repulsed, and soma- 
times defeated, they always obtarWiHl their end, by committing plunder, and 
carrying ofl^ their booty. They avoided cco.Jing to ii generid enga^emon|, 
which was not suited to their pi. in oi opeiatioiin. I heir vessels l>eiug stiiaQ, 
ran easily up the creeks and nwi . they drevv them a>>hore, wd formedan 
entrenchment around them, lea- mg ificm under a gourd. '1 hf^ ecattered 
themselves over the face of llie toaufrv in small partitMj, making spoil 
every thing that came in their v%ay — ginoU, cattle, and omen. If opposed 
by a superior force, they l>etook 'theniHelv*^ to their vei^seD, set sml, and 
invaded some distant quarter, not urepand for their reception. All England 
was kept in continual alarm : nor durst the inluibitants of one part go to the 
assistance of anotlier, lest their own families and iKi}wt4>i«4leu« should be 
posed to the fury of the ravagers.(^) Every seasAi of thf year was alike: 
uo man coulu*compute on a moment's saftrty. 

Encouraged by Uieir past successes, the Danes at length landed in so lar« 
a body, as seemed to threaten the whole island with aubjectioti. But the 
AnglfvSaxons, though labouring under the weight «f superstition, were stBl 
a gallant peoi^: they roused themselves with a y%our pn>|>4irlioned to the 
necessity , and defeated their invaders iii several e|UpBgement*.(3) The Dsiies, 
however, ventured, for the first time, to their winter y urtffli.in 

; and receiving in the spring a sUd|Bitororce^nt, iiy wnmin 
dred and fifty vessels, they adviMMM froi|f^lP isle ol I haaet, wher#my 

(1) Ckrmn. Sot. 

(«) Alored Bcrcrl 

(3) t’Afw*. S4IS. 
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’hmd flCaffiEmetf tbeSM^eg, gjM burnt tin ditiesr ei Lottdoo at Cteterbuay 
Thef were^gain wmteiiWBeynra|Mga^em€ixU; yet itlH UMlBtateed 
their settlement nRhe^ile of ThfljjjL ai^ next triater iir^e of 
Sheppejr. 

Tae harassed state of his kinp^onf did, not hinder Ethedmdf from nmliing 
a pilipru^^sge to Rome. . jPhither he esdprled^Alfit^, bis fbnrth and fayonrito 
son, then only m years^of a^. lIplKis r^ne^ after a twelvemonth spent 
in devotions and benef^ions to the sed of Rolne, Etbelwolf tnarried Juaith, 
dang’hter of the emperor Charles tha'‘ Bald ; and soon after his arri v a l in 
England, he conferred a perpetual an^v^^ important donation on the 

of all the produce of land. 
This enoMM^ tax upon io#AiYh>id W^long claimed by the servants of 


the altal|HP% ^|»er|^tiial pMlm^h^dsiag *to the priesthood — a jargcm 
founded <m fhs nr Charlemafpe had ordered the tithe"" 

to be paid in considlpitlM ^Ite'^urch-^lands 'seized by the laity ; but, in 
En^and, no such invasion Iim beil|)i^»d)#k The cho^ Sddoyed many lands, 
and was enriched by the conlimyT whjfcfc^^ of thoMUime; the English 
cto i| r, therefore, bad not hitii£rhb4WniMe to obtidn^^Ribir demand. But 
i|i||mrable opportunity now religion furtrisIM the motive ; a 

wHTknd superstitious princd, toi4 ^ %norant people dejected by their 
losses, and in terror of future invliiiiK^ jreedily laid hold anv means. 


jture far 


losses, and in terror of future ^^eedily laid hold any means, 

liowever costly, of bribing the protedl&hr of Heaven.(l) 

During the absence of Ethelwcdf/' bis eldest son Athelstan died ; and 
Ethelbald, the secon^son, had formed the project of excluding hia father 
from the throne. Tins unnatund attempt gave the pious monareh little 
conoem. He complied with most of his son's demands, and t^e kingdom was 
divided between them. Ethelwolf lived only two years after his return to 
England, which he left by his will to be shared between hiatwo eldest sons, 
Etnelbald and Ethelbort. 

Ethelbnld was a pn>ftigate prince, but his reign was happily ah<Ht ; and 
Kthell>ert succeeding to the government of the whole kingdom, conducted 
himself, during a reign of five years, in a manner more suitable to his rank. 
England was still inftnted by the depredations of the Danes, who, in this 
reign, sacked WincfHHter, but were tnere defeated. 

EtheUiert was siicceedetl by his brothe^ Ethelred, whose #hOle reign was 
one continued stniggle with the Danes. He defended his kingdom with 
much bravery, and was gallon t lyy imended in all his efforts by his younger 
brother Alfred, who, though exoml^ frAi a large inhsHtanee left him by 
his father, generously sacrificed his resentment to the public good. Eth^red 
^ed in the midst of these troubles, and left his disordered Mingdom to his 
brother Alfred. 

Alfred tos now twenty years of ago, and a prince of promising 
talents. He had no sooner buried his brother, than he waa,^l|l&i0iff %o take 
the field against the Danes. They had seized WiltM^ SBi 4 ifhiFa^nr 
™^W^^uring country. He gave them battle, aniFgl tet gadMi ioim 
advantlim over them ; but, pursuirufthis victory too waa iiuiiWOtf by 

numbers. The tOss of the D m ia , ‘^however, 'Was so 
yy derable, tl^j^ fear^ Alfred might suddenly receive remf or ce m e n ts 
mnli his subjeei^ they, stipulated for a safe retreat, under a promise to 
depart the kingdom. But they were no sooner freed from danger, tlMui Ihw 
renewed their ravages. A new swarm of Danes landed trader Aree principal 
leadm ; and Alfred, in one year, fous^t eight battles with tiiese faiUdiM 
sjd inhuman invaden^ and reduced them to the grnfiteri dfntrnmirii Bat 
generous prince again condescending to treat ^ egein 

daorived. he ra ezpeetingikj|j|ueution ti^nlM^Ment, a 


this generous prince again condescending to treat wm again 

deorived. While be was nrpnrrHnfrJj^ tiMteagiSimout, a thiid 

swarm Imided fr^m the northern ffi^K|-Tedaced We Saxons to despair. 
Th^ b^eved themselves shmatoed^^Bmven, and devoted to deetrue- 
won ; ^ce, alter all their v^sgous l^fSplresh invaders still poured in 
upon them, as greedy of spoil and slaugHer as the former. Spme left their 


(D Stldva, /fur/. 7V^cap. nii. 
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Mbm siaboiitted to the oMBuorDn, Jnii ttooHi jr4Nd4 liilflp to 
oodiortotiono of Alfred, who, still Tin?ijmijriTT7^W|(^ thf in to moke see 
in defrDoe of and th^ 

Thus sbsDdoiied by his subjecla, ihiti illustrions mocvsivh was oblMred Ui 
li^ aside the eBsigns of bis dignity, and atuHime the hidiit of a penunt. Jn 
UuU'mean disgtiue he eluded the |Hir«ypt and the Itry ef bin enemlea ; and, 
in order to save his oounttr, he even dondeecended to live fur some tioie sm 
serrant too grasier. But ttie human mind is us littje suited to emplo^ menU 
beneath, as above its cmpmdiy : the great Alfred made a had row-herd. His 
guardian genius was occupiedsdlMI higher i^ares ; and, as suoH as he fcmnd 
the searofa of his enemies become wssrsi reminb coUccted WQi|i|iiifl adhe- 
rents, and retired into the ruidi&e of Stmoiaifh formed by rttlMhiaii iliiig 
^watam of the Thone and Parret ; wharedblllng some firm gpootK^, he built 
and fortified a castle, no less secure by Ita own stifniyih, than by its remote 
and inaccessible situation. This JpbiM iaeaBed jEtheJingey, or the Isle of 
Nobles. It now boors the namo ofA^lwjhfioy . Here, iluriug a twelvemonth. 
Alfred lay oonoealtOfl^jbut not Ino s tii i wo :' h i ^ n ml e frequent and unexpeotfit 
sallies upon the Danes, who oftsn fiAt tho vigour of liis itrni, hut kuoufist 
whence the blow came, or by whom i^^voo ^rectsil. At length a proSjllo^nw 
event emboldened the roy^ leave liis relreut, und enter oti a 

scene of action more worthy of himself* 

Oddune. earl of Hevoiishire, being betileged in his castle by lJubha, a cele- 
brated liaiiisli general, made an iiiievpecXefI sally upon the efwmy, put them 
to rout, and pursued tliem w ith great ^taii^hter ; killed Hijlilia himself, ami 
got p4»ssessioii pf the famous Heaven, or Haven, an enchanted wtarulard, in 
whi^i the UarieR put great coiirtilerice.^ V) 'I’he news of this \ ielory was 
immediately carried by the faithful earl to Alfnd, who was hapt*}’ to fiiid U*e 
seeds of vahiiir beginning to revive among his subjects ; hut, l>efure he 
would assemble them in arms, ht* resolved tf» ins|»ect the situation «»f tlu^ 
enemy, and judge of the probability of suceess, an an unfortunate attempt in 
the present state of national deNpondency niuKt have terminafiMl in final ruin, 
in coiii4e<{uenoe of this retadutioti, he entered the Danish c:amp tinder the 
disguise a harjier, and pas>4Ml iiiisusjKu'teil thnmgb every quarter. Hi* 
obwrved the supine sei urity of tb^ raviigers, their nmtempt of the KtigliKli, 
and their neglect of all military regulation* . Kintuir.igetl by these pmpi- 
tiouH apjieaiances, he sent secret inttdMyj^ce to liis nicMt jiowerfiil subjects, 
and summoned tbgiti to RSHernble,%lort|r imh their retainers, on the bftrclers 
of SeJwood forest. (^) The Knglish, who, instead .if ending their raluni it ton 
by submisaion, hm they fimdiy hoped, had found the insolence and rapine of 
the conquen^rs more intolerable than the dangers and fatigues id" war, joy- 
fully mputtijUi til tlie place of rendezvous. 'J'hey saiiitinl their hekive#tno- 
narch wMl Itiunitii of applauK* ; they e^uild md satiaU* their eyes with the 
sight of 'B jprtbce Bdiewi they Imd lM*Jiev4*d dead, and who now ap]>eare«l as 
tbeir #rtivargr ; Ikcn' beggeA to be led to liberty and vengeam'e; Alfred 
did nil sttfier theig giAiHir to eo«d ; be conducted them instantly to Jt^ing- 
ton, where the Pan as lav encampo#; and taking advany^ f»f his previoua 
knowledge of the enemy’s situatnin, he ilirerted hu^ttsaM^inst thieir nii*at 
unguarded quarter, frirprised t4» see an army of^nglid^en, whom Ihey 
considered as Hitally subdued, and still more to find Alfred^ their head, llte 
Danes made but a feeble resistance, m»twithsiaiMling their superior wim* 
bera.(4) They were soon put to flight, and routed with great slaugh^. 

Alfn^ no le dtiBi nerous than brave, and who kn ew as well how to govern 
m to ronquof^MH^ the remainder of the DanM armv, and their arhice 
Guthrum, under hkrjffrolecttoa. UiMlfcited them their lires on submiseien, 
and Bfiesty to settle tn the Northumberland and Beat Aaglia, 

(which were entirely desoUtedj^^HfreQua«|^lfuwads of their eounti 

(1) CAfwa. Sax. Altircd IWrerl. 

(f) Cilrsn. Seur Abbs* Kicrsl. 

C«oh Mslmr* iib. ii. 

(4^ Csros. Siix. Siiuoo l>Pin**ba Alurstl ficrcri. 
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embraoe Ohmtianity. Tbev oonsentad^ and 
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ion fiiUifiglly ijnraned AKrefu eapeotetuoa. The 
>bacea1>ly in their new posa^s^bus ; and 
ition into France^ unaer tMt famous 



leader Hastings^ w^aCter#St'ds invaded England^ but mbs ezpeOed by the 
lour and vi^anoRif Alfred. (2) 

In the mean timeHiis great prlifl^^ employed in establiahing civil and 


military institutions ; in composing the minds of men to industry and jus- 
tice^ and in providing against the return of like calamities. After rebuilding 
the ruined cities, pairticularly London, which had been destroyed by the 
Danes in tj|ie reign of Ethelwolf, he established a regular militia for the de- 
fence of ti6 kingdom. He took care that all ids suldects should be armed 
mad registered, andiaiiigM them a regular round of duty : he distributed 
oflfe part into the Nasties 'ihd fortresses, which he erected at proper places ; 
he appointed another to take the held on any alarm, and assemble at stated 
plac^ of rendezvous ; and he left a sufficient number at home, who were 
enmloyed in the cultivation of %he lands, and afterwards took their turn in 
notary service. The whole kingdom was like one garrison: the Danes 
cc^d no sooner land in any quaver, than a sufficient force was ready to 
oppose them, and t^t without losing the other parts naked or defence- 
less.(3^ ^ 

But Alfred did not trust solely to his land forces. He may be considered 
as theoreator of the ||[M)ish navy, as well as the establisher oi the monarchy. 
Sensible that ships HTthe piost natural bulwark of an island, a circum- 
stance hitherto entire^ overlooked by the Saxons or English, as they began 
now to be generally called, he provided himself with a naval force, and met 
the Danes on their own element. A fleet of an hundred and twenty armed 
vessels was stationed upon the coast ; and being provided with warlike en- 
gine, and expert seamen, both Frisians and^nglish, maintained a supe- 
riority over the enemy, and gave birth to t^t claim which England still 
supports — to the sovereignty of the ocean. ^ 4 ) 

In this manner did Alfrea provide for the security of his kingdom ; and 
the excellent posture of defence every where established, together with the 
wisdom and. valour of the pri^pce, at length restored peace and tranquillity 
to England, and communicate to it a consequence hitherto unknown in the 
monai^y. But 1 should convey to you, my dear Philip, a very imperfect 
ide of Alfred’s merit, were I to con^e myself merely to his military and 
political talents. His judicial institutions, and Ids zeal for the encourage- 
ment of arts and sciences, demand your particular attention. We miist 
now, therefore, consider him in a character altogether civil — as the Father 
of English law and English literature. 

Though Alfi^ in t^ early part of his reign had subdued, settled, or ex- 
pelled the Danes, as a body, straggling bands of that people afterwards con - 
tinued to infest the king^m with their robberies: and even the native 
English, reduce4 to extreme indigence by these and former depredations, 
abandoned themMyes to a like disorderly life. They joined the robbers in 
'ing the m^pwealth'y part of their fellow-citizens. Those evils re-* 

I redress,^KAlfi^d took means effectually to remove them. In order 
the iHcution of justice more strict and regular, he divided all 
Linto counties; these counties he subdivided into hundreds, and the 
It into tythings. Every householder was answerable for the beha- 
his faznily, of kk slaves, and even of his guests, if they resided 
three d^ in his house. Ten neighbouring householders, answerable 
mr each other’s conduct, were formed into one corporation, under the mune 
of a tything, decennary, or fiibourg, over which a person called a tythiog- 
man, headbourg, or bor^older, i^|^ded. Eveiy man was punished as an 

Chron. Sax\ Simon Dtinelw. Alured Beverb 
I GuU Malmes lib. ijt' 

Id. ibid. M. 

Life ^9l(fred. 
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outlaw who did not tester fairii3«d^ln aome^thin^; and ho man could 
cliange his liabi-tation without a wan^t and ccrtlhcate from the boraholdor 
of the tything to which he formerly belon^^edj^l ) 

These regulations may seem rigorous, atta are nqj perhaps i|eceseary in 
limes wheu men are habituated to ^h^ience and But they were 

well calculated to reduce a herce Iffl licentious people under the salutaiy 
restraints of law and government ; and Alfred took care to temper their 
severity by other institutions favourable to the freedom and secui ity <»f the 
subject* Nothing can be more liberal than liis plan for the adniiiiistration 
of justice. The borsholder^ suhlmoned his whole decennary to assist him in 
the decision of smaller differences among the members of the^ corporation : 
in controversies of greater riiomentj the dispute \iras brought before tlie hun- 
dred^ which consisted of ten decennaries^ or a 1n^(fred .Emilies of freemen^ 
and was regularly assembled once in four weeks, for the trying of cau8es.(2) 
Their mode of decision claims your attention : twelve freeholders were 
chosen, who, having sworn along with the magistrate of the hundred to ad- 
minister impartial justice, proceeded to the examination of tlie cause tliat was 
submitted to them. In this simple form of trial you will perceive the Ori- 
gin of juries, or judgment by equals, an institution now almost peculiar tc» 
the fkiglish nation, admirable in itself^and the best CiUcuhitcd for the pre- 
servation of man's natural rights, ana the administration of justice, that 
human wisdom ever devised. (3) 


Beside these monthly meetings of the liundred, was an annual meet- 

ing, appointed for the more general inspection of tlw police of the district ; 
inquii'ing into crimes, correcting abuses in magistrates, and obliging even^ 
person to show the decennary in which he was registered. In imitatitm of 
their ancestors, the ancient Germans, the people on those occasions assembled 
in arms ; whence a hundred was sometimes c^lcd a Wapentake, and its court 
served for the support of discipline, as well as the administration of 

ju8tice.(4>) 

The next superior court to that of the hundred was thft county-court, 
which met twice a-year, and consisted of all the freeholders of the county, 
who had on equal vote in the decision of causes ; but of this court I have 
already spoke in treating of the laws and government of 'the Saxons. I shall 
therefore only add liere, that to the aldernian and bishop, Alfred added a 
third judge in each county, under tlie name of Siieriff, who enjoyed equal 
authority with the two former.(5) His office also impowered him to guard 
the rights of the crown in the county, and levy the fines imposed ; whicli, in 
an when money atoned for almost every violation of the laws of society, 
forrified no inconsideraBle branch of the public revenue. 

In default of justice from all these courts, an appeal lay to the king him- 
self in council ; and as the wisdom and justice of Alfred were universaBy re- 
vered, he was soon overwhelmed with appeals from all parts of his dominions. 
Ill order to remedy this inconvenience, he chose the earls and sheriffs from 
among the men most celebrated for probity and knowledge in the kingdom : 
he punished severely all malversation in office ; he ren^i^ all whom he 
found unequal to the trust ;(C; and, the better to guide ^fcp strates c^^l 
kinds in the a4ininist ration of justice, he framed^ bomBK laws ; 
though now lost, served long as the basis of Bnglisn jurwfmidence, alia is 
genei^ly esteemed the origin of our common law. ^ ^ 

Alfred appointed regular meetings of the states of England twic^l^^Jjear 
in the city of London, which he himself had repaired and beautified, and 


?8 
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(l) Alfred, et Gothum. tHp. iii. ap. Wilkius. 

FifattM Alfred, ct Gothuru. 'u\. ... , , . 

C3) Trial by jury wa» knowD to tlie Saxuna, at Iciwt iii criminal cases, oefore iueir aot- 
tlsMisut In Britai D. But, among the batkius oiwthe eontmeiit, n wan not aecewary tliat 
th« raemben of a jury should be uaaiiitiH^na in their decision : a majority of voices was 
sufficient to acquit or condemn the person accused. StieriiUooJf tie •Jure Sucoh. et Cro- 
iAor. VetuMt. lib. i. 

(4) Speiiii. Gloss, in voc. Waprvtnkr. 

Ingulph. 

(b*) L/C Afiruir dc •/uiticc., cimp. ii. 

\>L. I. 
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wliidb thenceforth became ilie capitaft^ the kingdom. Every thing soon 
MTore a neir face under his wise and eij^able government. Such success at- 
tended his legislation^ and so exact was the general jpohce, that he is said to 
have hung up, by way of trial, golden bracelets near the liigh roads, and no 
man dared to touch tnem.(] ) Rift this neat prince, though ri^rous in the 
administration of justice, which he wfeldy considered as the best means of 
repressing crimes, preserved the most sacred regard to the liberty of liis peo- 
ple. His concern on this subject extended even to future times, and ought 
to endear his memorj' to every Englishman. “ It is just,'' says he in his will 

that the Englidi should for ever remain free as their own thoughts.’\2) 

After providing for the security of his kingdom, and taming his subjects 
to the restraints of law, Alfred extended his care to those things which ag- 
grandize a nation, and make a people happy. Sensible that good morals and 
knowledge are almost inseparable in every age, though not in every indivi- 
dual, he gave great encouragement to the pursuit of learning. He invited 
over the most celebrated scholars from all parts of Europe : he established 
schools every where for the insthiction of the i^orant : he founded, or at 
least repaired, the university of Oxford, and endowed it with many privi- 
leges, revenues, and immumties : he enjoined by law all freeholders, posses- 
sed of two hides of land, to send their children to school ; and be gave prefer- 
ment, either in church or state, to such only as had made some proficiency in 
knowledge. (3) But the most effectual expedient employed by Alfred for the 
encouragement of learnmg was his own example, and the process which he 
made in science. Nowit bstanding the multiplicity of civil objects which 
engaged his attention, and although be fought in person fifty-six battles by 
sea and land, this illustrious hero and legislator was able to acquire by his 
unremitted industry, during a life of no extraordinary length, more know- 
l^ge, and even to produce more books, tha n Jgtps t speculative men, in more 
fortunate aj^es, who have devoted their whol||||||^ to study. He composed 
a variety of poems, fables, and apt stories, ^Read the untutored mind to 
the love of letters, and bend the heart to the practice of virtue. For the 
same purpose he translated from the Greek the instructive fables of iEsop. 
He also gave Saxon translations of the histories of Orosius and Bede, and of 
the Consolation of Philosophy, by Boetius.(4) 

Alfred was no less attentive to the profiagation of those mechanical arts 
which have a more sensible though not a more intimate connexion with the 
welfare of a state. He introduced and encouraged manufactures of aU kinds, 
and suffered no inventor or improver of any us^ul or ingenious art to go un- 
rewarded. He prompted men of activity and industry to apply themselves 
io navigation, and to push commerce into the most distant countries ; and he 
set apart a seventh, portion of his own revenue for maintaining a numbei^ of 
workmen, whom he employed in rebuilding the ruined citite and castles. 
The j^egancies of life are said to have been brought to him even from the 
M^terranean and the Indies ;(5) and his subiects seeing these desirable 
productions, and the means of acquiring riches by trade, were taught to re- 
spect those peaceful virtues by wliidi mone such blessings can be earned nr 
injured. 

fijhi extraomlnary idbn, who is justly considered, both by natives and 
foi^eigners, as tbb greatest prince after Charlemagne that Europe saw for 
severa ag^, and as one of the wisest and best that ever adorned the aniotlji 
of agnation, died in the year 901, in the vigour of his a^, and full strengfth 
of his faculties, after a life of fifty-three years, and a glorious reim of twenty- 
«nine years and« half. His merit, both m public and private me, may^be set 
in opposition to that of any sovereign or citizen in ancient or modem times. 
He seems indeed, as is obsen'ed by an elegant and profound historian,(6) to 

(1) Gul. Malmet. lib. ii. 

(i) Aftser. p. S4. 

ta) H. Hunt. lib. vi. A bide contained land sufficient to employ one plough. Gervace 
of lilbiiry says, it conimiiiy consisted of an hundred acresk 

(4) Onf. Malmes. 

(5) fd. ibid. 

(i) Huuie, vul. i. 
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be tbe oonoplete model of that perfec^charad^ which, unSW the denomiaa* 
tion of a sage, or truly wise man, pi||b»sophers have been so fond of delineate 
ing without the hopes of ever seemg it realized. 


LETTER XIII. 


Empire of Charlemagne and the Chwrch, from the Death of Charlet the Bald, 
to the Death of Lewis. IV, when the Imperial Dignity was tramlated from 
the Erench to the Germans^ 


The continent of Europe, my dear Philip, towards the close of the ninth 
century, offers nothing to our view but .calamities, disorders, revolutions, 
and anarchy. Lewis the Stammerer, son of Charles the Bald, may be saicl 
to have bought the crown of France at« the price, and on the conditions, 
'i^hich the bishops and nobles were pleased to impose on him. He was not 
acknowledged till after he had heaped lands, honours and offices on the nobi- 
lity ; and promised that the clergy should enjoy the same emoluments, and 
tbe same privileges, which they h^ possessed under Lewis the Debonnaire.Cl) 
Pope John VIII. made an effort to get Lewis elected emperor, in the room 
of his father, by the Italian States ; but not being able to carry his point, he 
retired into France, and held a council at Troyes, where he excommunicated 
the Duke of Spoleto, and the marquis of Tuscany, for opposing his mea- 
sures, and attacking the ecclesiastical state. One of the canons of this coun* 
cil is very remarkable : it expressly asserts, that ^^tYiepowers of the world 
not dare to seat themselves in the presence of bishops, unless de 8 ired.( 2 )" 
Lewis the Stammerer 879, after a reign of about eighteen months, 

and left his queen AdelMM pregnant. He was succeeded by Lewis 111 . 
and Carloman II. two sons by a former wife, whom he had divorced. Duke 
^son, father-in-law to Carloman, procured them the cro^n, that he might 
afterwards share the monarchy. By his intrigues with the pope and the 
clergy, he got a council to declare the necessity of erecting a new kingdom : 
and they bestowed, by the divipe inspiration, to use their own lan^age, 
the kingdom of Arles, or Provence, upon this ambitious duke.(3) It^ was 
in possession of Carloman, king of Bavaria, who had also seized part of Lor- 
rain and the French nobility already enjoyed most of the lands ^ snthat a 
king of France retained little more than the mere shadow of royalty, 
njn the death of Lewis and Cailoman, the Joint kings of France, who lived 
in harmony notwithstanding their confined situation, their broker Charles, 
Ijorn aSfter his father s death, and known by the name of the Simple, ought 
Ijo have succeeded to the monarchy, by the right of birth : but as he was 
>nly five years old, and the nobility were desirous of a king capable ofigovern- 
ng, or at least were afraid of the advancement of Hugh, surnamed the Abbot, 
;o the regency (a nobleman of great integrity and abilities), they elected 
[Charles the Fat, son of Lewis the German, already em^ror, and sucoenor 
;o his two brothers.( 4 ) He re-united in his penon all the French empire, 
except the kingdom of the usurper Boson; and proved, what those wh<^^ect- 
)d him had not sufficiently attended to^ if they meant the welfare of the 
itate, that a prince may conduct his affairs with judgment, while^nfined 
rithin a moderate compass, and yet be very unfit for the government of a 

^reat empire. , „ , , 4 . i. j 

The incapacity, and even the cowardice of Charles, became bood too obvi- 
»U 8 to bo denied. Though he had governed his paternal dominions without 
my visible defect of jud^ent, and raised himseu to the empire by his r^u« 
ation and address, ms mind, instead ef expanding itself to its new object, 

Vl) Aimon. lib. v. 

c9) Coacil. Gall. tom. iii. 

(S) Id. ibid. 

(4) Aimon. lib. r. 
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even ^iranlc fMPIt, and conU^ifeted itself,'till every mark of abilitiei diaap- 
I>eared. After diagratdn^ hima^ by Friezl^d to the Normans, and 

promising them a tribute for forbeanBbe, he roused them his perfdy, 
while he encouraged them by his weakness. Enraged at the d^th of therr 
king, who had been invited to a conference and murdered^ they entered 
France, |>eithtroted as far as Pontoise, burnt that city, and besieg^ PariB.(l) 
'This siege ill much celebrated by the French historians : prodigies are re- 
lated of Doth sides. Eudes, count of Paris, whom we shall soon see on the 
throne of PVance ; his brother Robert ; bishop Goslin ; and after his death, 
bishop An6<^'eric, and abbot £ble, nephew to Goslin, were particularly dis- 
tinguished by their valour and patriotism. The besieged defended them- 
selves more than a year against an army of thir^ thousand men, and the 
combined efforts of courage and stratagem, before the emperor came to their 
relief. At length Gharles appeared on the mountain of Montmart, with the 
whole militia of his dominions under arms, fully pmuaded that the Normans 
would retire at the sight of his Btandards.(2) But he soon found his mis- 
take : they did not show the small^t alarm ; and Charles preferring a shame- 
ful negotiation to a doubtful victory, eng^ed to pav them a prodigious ran- 
som foi; his capital, and the safety of his kingdom. Nay, what was still moi^e 
disgraceful, nut being able to raise the money till the spring, it being then 
the month of November, he pemiittecl.the Normans to winter in Burgundy, 
which had not yet acknowledged his authority ; or, in other, words, to con- 
tinue their ravages, .which they did with the most insatiable fury.(3) 

This ignominious treaty, and its consequences, entirely ruined the em- 

E eror's reputation, which was already low. He had no minister in whom 
e could confide : for he was neither loved nor feared. The Germans first 
revolted. Charles had incurred the hatred of the nobility by attempting to 
limit the hereditary fiefs ; and he made the clergy his enemies, whilelio ex- 
posed himself to universal contempt, by proseoM||i^ Ludard, bishop of Ver- 
ceil, his prime minister, and the only person of 'Authority in his service, on 
a suspicioi( of a criminal correspondence with the. empress Rachel, whom he 
imprisoned, and Who completed his dis^ace. She kept no measures with 
him : she affirmed, that sne was not only innocent of the crime laid to her 
charge, but a pure virgin, yet untouched by her husband and her accuser ; 
in support of which assdVeration she offered f o undergo any trial that should 
be assigned her, according to the superstitious custom of those times, when 
an absurd appeal to Heaven supplied the place of a jury of matrons, and in- 
sisted on being admitted to her purgation. Ludard fostered the general 
discontent ; and Charles was deposed in a diet of the empire, and neglected 
to such a degree, as to be obliged to subsist by tlie liberality of the biSiop of 
Meiitz.(4) 

Arnold, the bastard son of Carloman, late king of Bavaria, and grandson 
of Lewis the German, was now raised to the imperial dignity. Italy 8uh>f 
mittcA idternately to Berengarius, duke of Friuli, and Guido, or Guy duke, 
of Speleto, both of the family of Charlemagne by the mother s side. Their 
competitions were long and bloody. Count Eudes, whose valour had saved 
Paris, and whose father, Robert the Strong, had been no less brave and il- 
lustriofis, was elected kin^of France ; wldch he agreed to hold in trust for 
Charles the Simple, yet a Biinor.(5) 

But France, notwithstanding the courage and talents of Eudes, was still 
t scene of contention and disorder. A faction pretended to assert the right 
jf the lawful heir, who was not really iniil^ed, and Eudes ceded to him the 
greater part of the kingdom. Count llalph, or Rodolph, established the 
dngdom of Burgundy I'runsjuran (so called on account of its relation to 
nount J ura), which comprehended nearly the present Switzerland and Francha 
[?oihte. A council confirmed to Lewis, the son of Boson, the Lingdcm a£ 

(1) Chron de Gest. Norm, 

(8) PhuI. JEmii, tie Gesf. Franc. 

(3) Chroo. Grtt 

(4> AnTtal. Fuldens. Ghronuun, 

(&) AnjuaL MtUm* 
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^les, as a council had given it to, his father /l ) History Jfeuld be nethiiur 
but a mere chaos, were it to comprehend all the effiRs of violence 
tre^en, and anarchy, that disgii^ thU period. I riiaU therefore only 
notice the leading circumstances, which alone deserve your attention. 

Eudes died in 8&8, without being able to remedy the disorders of the state • 
and Charles the Simple, but too justly so named, now acknowled^ kinir of 
France in his own right, increased by his weakness the pwvSlihg ^ila. 
The nobles aspired openly at independency. They usurped Uie govemmenU 
with which they had been intrusted, and extorted confirmations Sf thm ftm 
Charles £pr themselves and their heirs, on the easy condition of an empty 
homage.fs) A large and once well regulated kin^om was divided Into a 
multitude of separate principalities, altogether independent of th^, crown, or 
doMndent only m name, ;Arhose possessors waged continual wars with each 
other, and exercised an insu portable tyranny over their dependents, their 
vassak, and sub vassals-CS) By these means the great body of the people 
was either reduced to a state of absolute servitude, or to a condition so pre- 
carious and wretched, that they were often happy to exchange it for protec- 
tion and slavery. (4) • 

• The Normans took advantage of this state of weakness and anarchy to 
establish themselves in France. Hollo one of their most illustrious lea^rs, 
und truly a great captain, after having spread terror over all the maritime 
provinces of Europe, smled up the Seme, took Rouen, fortified it, and made 
it his head-quarters. Now sure of a sjife retreat, he set no bounds to his 
depredations ; and soon beccime so formidable, that Charles offered him his 
daughter in maniage, with the province of Neustria as her dower. Francon, 
archbishop qf Rouen, was charged with the negotiation. Pie only demand- 
ed that RoUo should acknowledge Charles us his superior, and become a 
Christian ; and, in order to induce the Norman to embrace the faith, the 
prelate preached of a future state, of hell, and of heaven. Interest, not 
superstition, determined RoUo. After consulting his soldiers, who, like most 
gentlemen of the sword, wer^ very easy on the article of religion, hyB agreed to 
the treaty ; on condition th$t the province of Bretagne al8t> shoula be ceded 
^o him, till Neustria, then entirely laid waste by th^ ravages of his country- 
men, could be cultivated. Ilis request was granted ; he was baptized, and 
did homage for his crown, less as a vassal than a oo|iqueror,(5) 

Hollo was worthy of his goocf fortune: he sunk;tlie soldier in the sove- 
reign, and proved himself no less skilled in the arts of peace than those of 
war. Neustria, which henceforth took the nam^ of Normandy, in honour 
of its new inhabitants, soon became happy and flourisliing under his laws. 
Sensible that the power of a prince is alw^ays in projKirtion to the number of 
his subjects, he invited the better sort of Normans from all parts, to come 
and settle in his dominions. He encouraged agriculture and industry ; was 
particularly severe in punishing theft, robbery, and every species of violence ; 
and rigidly exact in the administration of justice, which he saw was the great 
basis of policy, and without which his people would naturally return to their 
former irre^laritie8.( 6) A taste for the siveets of society increased with tlie 
ponveniencies of life, and the love of justice wdth the benefits derived from 
it ; so that the duchy of Normandy was in a short time not only populous 
md cultivated, but the Normans were regular their nutnners, and obe- 


Cn Regin. Chron. 

^2) dc Uigfiitez et dt Magiatj^dt France^ par P. Faaohet. 

VA) Id. ibid. 

W l/Kaprit dea Lfoix, \\v,xxx. 

C'V When be ca^me to the lakt part of the cerenionv, which was that of kneelifia aod 
risRiqg the king's toe, he positively retused conspliance : and it was with much difficulty 
MjGOuld be persuaded to luake that colu^iiuent, even hy one of hjs offleere. At lugth, 
Mweyer, he agreed to the alternative. But all the Normans, it se^mt, were badcour- 
.Imn $ for the odicer commissioned In represent Kollo, despieing lb nnwarlike a prince 
te Charles, caught his majesty by the foot, and pretending to carry it to hie moiitli that 
le might kiss it, overturned both him and his chair before all bis iiobility.^ This in- 
lult was passed over as an accident, because the Fr^Mgch nati^dU waa lu fio condition to 
evenge Ceniet. Chron. de JUuts de Normandie. . 

G4i||P[|iueJU uhi sup. Duduu. dc Mviib, tt Att. dc.4l|HK. 
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dient to the A bond of pirates bec^e ffood citizens^ and their leader 

the ablest prin^and the wisest legislator of the age in which he lived. 

While these things passed in Frauf^ great alterations tool^lace in the 
neighbouring states, and among the princes of the blood of Charlemagne. 
The most remarkable ofily merit our attenUon. Arnold, king of Germany 
and emjperor of the West, was succeeded oy his son Lewis fV. only seven 
years or age. Another Lewis, king of Arles, and son of the usurper Boson, 
crossed '^e A^, and obliged pope Benedict IV. to crown him emperor. But 
he was soon after surprised at Verona by Berens^us, who put out his eyes, 
and ascended the throne of Ital^, whidL he had long disputed with the em- 
peror Arnold.^) In the mean time Lewis IV. died, and the empire depart- 
ed from the French to the Germans ; from the family of Charlemagne to 
those Saxons whom he had subdued and persecuted, who became, in their 
turn, the protectors of that religion for which they had suffered, and the 
persecutors of other Pagans. But this revolution deserves a particul^ Letter. 


LETTER XIV. 


The Get'man Empire, from the E!ccti<in of Conrad /. to the Death of Henry 

the Fowler. 

Some historians, my dear Philip, are of opinion, that the German empire 
does not properly commence till the reign of Otho the great, when Italy was 
re-united to the imperial dominions; but the extinction of the ra^ of Charle- 
magne in Germany when the empire was wholly detached from France, and 
the imperial dignity became elective, seems to me the most natural period 
to fix its origin, though the two first emperors never received the papal sanc- 
tion. I slmll therefore begin with Conrad, the first German who ruled the 
enmire aftir it ce^ised to be considered as an appendage of France. 

Though the successors of Charlemagne possessed that empire which he 
had formed by virtue of hereditary descent, they had usually procured the 
consent of the nobles to their testamentary deeds, that no dispute might 
arise in regard to the siiecession. This pr^ution was highly necessary in 
those turbulent times, e^ecially as the imperial dominions were generally 
divided among the children of the reigning family, who were by tlmt means 
put in a better condition to contest a douotful title. What was at first no 
more than a political condescension in the emperors became gradually to be 
interpreted into a privilege of the nobility ; and hence originated the right 
of those electors, by whom the emperor is still invested with the imperial 
power and dignity. They had already deposed Charles the Fat, and raised 
to the empire Arnold, bastard of Carloman, king of Bavaria.(S) 

Thus authorised by custom, the Glerman nobles assembled at Worms, on 
the death of Lewis I v. and not judging Charles the Simple worthy to govern 
them, tiiey offered the imparial crown to Otho, duke of &ixony. But he d^ 
clined i^ on account of lA^age ; and, with a generosity peculiar to himself, 
recommended to the electft^ Conrad, count of Franconia, though his enemy. 
Conrad was accordingly ds^sen by the diet. The empiro of Germany then 
comprehended Francohia^be provinces of Bamberg, Suabia, Constance, 
Basil, Bern; Lausanne, jjfergundy, Bezancon, Lorr^, Metz, Liege, Cam- 
bray, Arras, Flanders, Jwlland, Ze^and, Utrecht, Cologne, Treves, Mentz; 
Worms, Spire, Stras^urgh, Friezland, Saxony, Hesse, Westphalia, Thu- 
rin^a, Wetteravia, Misma, Brandenburg, Pomerania; Rugen, Stetin, HoL 
stem, Austria, Carinthia, Stiria, the Tyrolese, Bavaria, the GrisKina and, in 
^neral, all the countrids situated among these provinces, and their depea- 


(l) Anhal. MeU\ 
See Lett. X. 
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The reign of Conrad I. was one continued scene of troubles, though he 
flf “^®^re to support his authority and preserve the tran- 

quillity of the empire. He was no sooner elected than he had occasion to 
march into Lor^, where the nobility, being attached to the family of 
Charlemagne, acknowledged Charles the Simple as their sovereign, and offer- 
ed to put him m possession of that country. Before Conrad could settle the 
affairs of Lorram, he was recalled by the revolt of several powerful dukes 
who envied his promotion. One rebellion succeeded another ; and, to com^ 
plete his misfortunes, the Huns, or Hungarians, invaded the empire. They 
1 been accustomed to pass the entrenchments formed by 

Charlemagne along the Raab in order to restrain their incursions ; and no 
less fierce than their ancestors, they had laid every thing waste before them 
and borne down all opposition. In 901 they ravaged Bavaria, Suabia, Fran- 
conia : all Germa^ felt their fury. Lewis IV. submitted to pay them an 
annual tribute. They liad sevenil times pillaged Italy ; and now in their 
way IVom that country, w'here they had humbled Bereng^irius (taking ad- 
vantage of the troubles of the einnire), niade irruptions into Saxony, 
l^iuringia, Franconia, Lorrain, and Alsace, wliich they desolated with fire 
and sword, and obliged Conrad to purchase a peace on the most shameful 
conditions (1) He died without male heirs, in 919, after recommending to 
the Germanic body as his successor, Henry duke of Saxony, son of that Otho 
to whom he owed his crown. 


Henry I., sumamed the Fowler because he delighted much in the pursuit 
of birds, was elected with universal approbation by the assembled states ; 
composed of the dignified clergy, the principal nobility, and the heads of the 
army. • 

This right of choosing an emperor, originally common to all the members 
of the Germanic body, was afterwards confined, as we shall have occasion to 
see, to seven of the chief members of that body, considered as representatives 
of the whole, and of all its different orders ; namely, the archbif^ops of 
Mentz, Cologne, and Treves, chancellors of the three gr^t districts into 
wliich the German empire was anciently divided, the king of Bohemia, the 
duke of 8axony, the marquis of Bradenburg, and the count palatine of the 
llhine.(2) 

It was still undecided whether Lorrain should belong to France or Ger- 
many. Henry, as soon as the situation of his affairs would permit, entered 
it with a powerful army, and subdued the whole country. His next care 
was the internal peace and prosperity of the empire. He published a gene- 
ral amnesty in favour of all thieves and banditti, provided they would enlist 
in ^ his armies, and actually formed them into a troop. He created mar- 
qui^, in imitation of Charlemagne, to guard the frontiers of the empire 
against the Barbarians, and obliged all vassals and sub- vassals to furnish 
smdiers, and com for their subsi8tence.(3) He likewise ordered the principal 
towns to be surrounded with walls, bastions, and ditches ; and that the nobi- 
lity might be h^ituated to the use of arms, even in time of peace, he insti- 
tuted certain military games, or tournaments, in whic^ they vied wj|h each 
other in displaying their valour tod address. 

After taking these wise measures for the welfere of the state, Henry be- 
gan to prepare for war agai^ the Hungarians, whom he had exasperate by 
refusing the anifhal composition, and other marks of disdain and defiance. 
Enraged at his firmness, they entered Germany with an army of three hun- 
dred thousand men, breathing vengeance. But Henry being supported by 
the whole force of his dominions, though still inferior to theirs, defrated th^ 
with great slaughter at Mersbourg, and rescued the empire from a bariw- 
rous enemy and an ignominious tnbute.f 4) 

. Saving thus subdued his enepiies, ana secured the tranquillity of his rah- 
jects, both at home and abroad, the emperor began to taste the fruits of his 


fl) ^nn. Hildint. Amial. German, ap. Struv. Corp. Hist, vol, i, 
(S) Ooldut. Politic. Imperial, iiiit. 
r?) Ann. Sa^i. 

( 4 ) £ugelbus, p. 17-4. 
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wisdom and ralour^ when the pope the citizens of Rome invited^im to 
tho^diliqiievt of Italy, stRI tlmradted^hy eivil "waim, oSeria^^ him the holy 
uactl^ and the tide of Atr^stus. Henry, who waa aaibitieus to he master 
of ftily, and '^ doubt dOairbus cf the pa^nd sanction te the imperial crown, 
set out immediat^y for that 'bountiy at the (toad of his troops; but being 
sefxed trith an aik)plezy on hia marra, he was obliged to return, and died at 
Masisleben ih Thuringia (1) Before his deatjh he convoked the prinoes of 
the empire, who settle tire succession oil^s efon Otho4 

Henry was universally allowed to he the ablest statesman and the greatest 
prince of Europe in his time ; but his successor Otho, afterwards styled the 
Great, sui*pMs^ him both in power and renown, thou^ not perhaps in 
valour or abilities. For, as Voltaire well observe^ the a^nowledged heir of 
a great prince, who has been the founder or restorer of a state, is always 
moro powerful than his father, if not very much inferior in courage and 
t^ents : — and the reason is obvious. He enters on a career already opened 
to him, and be^ns where his predecessor ended. Hence Alexander went 
farther than Philip, Charlemagnf than Pepin, and Otho the -Great than 
Henry the Fowler. But before I proceed to the idtgn of Otho, we mus^ 
take a view of the troubles of France under Chorlra the Simple, and his un- 
happy successors of the Carlovingian race. 


LETTER XV. 


France^ from the Settlement of the Normans to the extinction of the 
Carlovingian Itace, 


You hare already, my dear Philip, seen the usurpations of the nobles, and 
the settlement of the Normans in France, under Charles the Simple. He 
gsrMaily more proofs of his weakness, and became enually contemptible to 
tibe Fren^ and Normans. A violent attempt was made to dethrone him by 
Robert duke of France, brother to Eudes, the late king. This rebelliori was 
defeated, in the instance, by the unexpected answer of Rollo, duke of 
Normandy, who generously declared, when ^solicited to join in it, that he 
wwi jequaUy incapable of abetting or suffering injustice .^2) , Yet Rollo, as 
we have seen^ was once a robber by profession. But then, as ought to be 
observed in his vmdication, he was under engagements to no prince, and 
claimed thaqirotection of no laws: h^was then on a footing with the Ccesara 
and Alexanders, and now only Im^ior in power to the Alfreds and tlie 
Chammagn^/ 

After the death of Hollo, duke Robert renewed his intrigues. He ^^t 
made the ki^ dismiss H^ganon, his favourite minister ; and next seized i&at 
minister's treasures, with which he gratilied his adherents. They declared 
Charles incapable of reigning, and proclaimed Robert king of France. He 
was s6dn after kiUed'in battle, yet nis party triumphed ; and his son Hugh 
the Great, or the Abbotyi, as he is stylea fay some Writers, on adbount of the 
number of rich abbeys wbfch he held, had the. ^wn in his power. But he 
chose to place it on the he^ of Rodolph, duke of Burgun^, who assumed 
thexiUe of king, and we^ ai<nost universally acflulowledged.^) 

In %is exb-emlty CheirtlA^ had recourse to William 1. duke of Normandy, 
and to the emperor Henry 'the Fowler, who were preparii^ to assist him, 
when he was dimyed by the treacherous friendship of Herbert, count, of Ver- 
maadoig, into $be fortress of Chaf^u-Tl^tri, dnli^BrW^it^ijted 
Theunfortuaate moMrohnow Imcu^ethe sport pf Hte 
rebeOious subjects. * Ue count^rehiased him, tb 

sovereign, when he wanted fo grin kis ends wl^li Rodolph, and shut up 


(1) Ann. Sax., 

(«) Flodonnl. Chron. 
Muoaebr 
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when they were accompliahed. The countj' of Laon was tlie price of Ciiarles's 
confinement. He died in prison.C 1 ) 

After the death of Charles the Simple, Rodolph acted with much spirit and 
resolution. He repelled the incursions of some new tribes of Normans, re- 
strained the licentiousness of the nobles, and restored both tranonUlity and 
vigour to the kingdom. But^ as this prince died without issue, France was 
again involved in troubles, and a kind of interregnum ensued.' At length 
Hugh the Great, stiU disdaining the title of king, or afraid to usurp it, re- 
called Charles's son Lewis, surnamed the Stranger, from England, whither 
he had been carried by'his mother Egina, daughter of Edward the Elder, and 
grand daughter of the gre§t Alfred (2) She had taken refuge in tlie court 
of her brother Athelstan. 

Lewis was only in his seventeenth year when he was recalled, and in a 
great me^ure unacquainted with the affairs of France ; yet he conducted - 
himself with a spirit becominp^ his rank, though not without some degree of 
that imprudence natural to his a^. He attempted to rescue himself from 
the tyranny of duke H|||fh, who had been appointed his tutor, and allowed 
him little more than the name of king. But, after a variety of struggles, he 
was obliged to make peace with his vassal, and conf#m to him the county of 
Laon,(3) to which almost the whole rqyal domain was reduced. 

Lewis the Stranger died in 954, and left a shadow of royalty to his son 
Lothario ; or rather Hugh the Great was pleased to grant hinu^e title of 
k^fc that he himself might enjoy the power.(4) This ambitiodi^obleman, 
no l^s formidable than the ancient mayors, died in 955. He was succeeded 
in consequence and abilities by his son ^ugh Capet, whom we shall soon see 
on the throne of France. 

Lothario wanted neither courage nor ambition. He attempted to recover 
Lorrain, which had been for some time in the possession of tne emperors of 
Germany. But Otho 1 1, by an artful stroke of policy, disconcerted nis mea- 
sures, and ruined his reputation. He ceded the disputed territory to the 
king's brother Charles, on condition that he should hold R os a fief of the 
empire.(5) Lothario, incensed at this donation, by which his brother was 
benefited at the expence of his character, his interest, and the honour of his 
crown, assembled a powerful ajmy, and marched suddenly, to Aix-la-Cha- 
peUe, where he surprised the ^peror, and put him to flight. He himself 
was vanquished, in his turn, and again victonous.(6) But, after aU, he was 
obliged to resign Lorrain, which was divided between his brother Charles 
and the emperor Otho. 

Lothario died in 986, and was quietly succeeded by his son Lewis V. who 
governed under the direction of Hugh Capet, during a short reign of one 
year and two months, which was one continued scene of troubles. In him 
ended the Carlo vingians, or fhe descendants of Charlemagne, the second race 
of French kings. — The affairs of the empire now claim your attention. 


LETTER XVI. 


The German Empire and its Dependencies, Ifome and the Italian Statrsj 
under Otho (he Great, and his successors of'the House of Saxony. 


Otho I. the most powerful emperor since Charlemagne, and who had the 
honour of reuniting Italy to the imperial dominions, was elected at Aix-la- 
Chai)elle in 936, by the unanimous consent of the diet there assembled, ao- 


rn OUb. Hut. eui Temp, 
W Flodnard. Chron. 

Ce) AiuMm*. lib- V. 

( 4 ) Flodoardj Chron. 

(A) Aimoii. Itb V. 

Id. ibid. 
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cordli^ to Uie promue made to bis fether, Henry the Fowler.(l) He beeao 
his re^rn with most upright administration, and seemed desirous to five 
in peace and tranquillitv. But his^iuiet was soon interrupted by wars both 
ferei^ and domestic^ which be had sufficient abilities to manage, and whieii 
terminated in his aggrandizeineiit. 

The Hungarians, aooording to custom, invaded the empire, eommitting 
every species of barhiupity. Oiho, however, soon put a sttm to their ravages. 
He came up with them on the plain of Dortmund, in W^phalia, and de- 
feated them wi^ great slaughter. But the Hungarians were not the only 
enemy that Otfao had to encounter. Immediately after his return from this 
victory, he was informed that the Btdiemians had revolted. Bohemia was 
tlien entirely barbarous, and mostly Pagan. Otho, after a variety of strug- 
gles, rendersd it tributary to Germany, and also ^liged the inhabitants to 
embrace Christianity.(S) 

In the mean time tlm emperor was engag^ in many disputes with his own 
reb^lious subjects. Arnold, duke pf Bavaria, being dead, his son Everhard 
refused to do homage to Otho, on pretence that h^ipas not his vassal^ but 
his ally. This struggle between the crown and ube great hefs, between 
poww which always seeks increase, and liberty whk^ aspires at indepen- 
dency, for a long time amtated Europe. It subsisted in Spain, whilst the 
Chiirtians had to contend with the disciples of Mahomet ; but after the ex- 
pulskm Moors, the sovereign authority got the ascendant. It was 

this oompeHfon that involved France in troubles till the middle of the rekm 
of Lewis XT. when the feudal lordships were gradually stripped of thmr 
power, and the nobles reduced to a dependance on the prince ; that esta- 
blished in England the mixed government, to which we owe our pr^ent 
greatness, and cemented in Poland the liberty of the nobles with the slavery 
of the people. The same spirit hath, at different times, troubled Sweden and 
Denmark, and founded the republics of Holland and Swisserland ; the same 
cause hath ahnost every where produced different effects ! — The prerogatives 
of ihe prince have^ in some instances, as in that of the German empire, been 
reduced to a mere title, and the national union itself preserved only in the 
obeervenoe of a few insiniidcaat formalities. The duke of Bavaria was not 
willing to obaerv|||h^en raese formalities ; Otho therefore entered that coun- 
try with an army, expelled Everhard, and bestigwed the ducl^ upon his uncle 
Bartoif, sdso wmingly did homage for such a present. (3) a he emMror at 
the same tims created one of Everhard’s brothers count palatine of Mvaria, 
and the other count palatine of the Rhine. 

This dignity of Count Palatine was revived the counts of the palace of 
the Roman and French emperors. These palatines were at first supreme 
judges, and nv« judgmni in the last appeal, in the name of the emperor. 

• They were eptnwed with the govenunent of the imperial domains. 

Otho having thus settled the internal tranquillity of the empire, ^which, 
liowever, was soon disturbed by the rebellion of his brother) assembled a diet 
at Arensberg, where among otner thin^ it was debated, whether inheritance 
should descend in, a direct line ; whether, for example, a grandson, heir to 
an elder son, should succeed, on the death of his grand-father, in preference 
to his uncles. The diet no^^ing able to come to any determination on this 

(1> The diets of the Genpan eippire were oritiusllf the same with the naltioiNil estem- 
bliei held by the kipgs of pAnoe^ They met at least once a year, aod every freeman bad 
H right to he preseut. They were great conncils, in which the sovereign deliberated with 
his subjects concerning tlieir commoo interests. But when the nobles and dignified 
clefOT acquired, VHth the rank^f priaces, territorial and independent jqrisdiction, the 
diet becavne an aMCttiblj of the separ^ty states that formed the confederacy of which the 
emperor was the head ; and in wmch, if any member possessed more then one of those 
states^ he was alia Wed a pssporiiaosl ii amber of saffragaa. On the same prineipletbe 
imperial cities, as soon as they became free, and acquired supreme and independent ju- 
risdiction within their own territories, were receiveci as members of the diet. (Alrunueus 
de Comitiis Rom. Germri7i. Ifnprrii.) The powers of the diet extend to every thing rela- 
tive to the common interests of the Germanic body, as a confederacy, but net te the 
interior govern luent of the different states, unless when domestic diserdefB disUirb or 
threaten the peace of the empire. Psetsei. Abrege. 

(8) Dubrav. Hi*t. Boherti. 

Barre, Ifut. H'AUe^naguc^ tom. iii. 
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pointy though so clear according to our present ideas of inherila&oe, it was 
agreed that the cause i^hich had suggested the doubt should be decided 
duel. An equal number of combatants were accordingly ohoeen en both iddes ; 
and the seit was deteradned in favour of the grands(»^ his champions being 
viotor)ous.( 1) The decision by arms was^ for once, consistent w^ eqiiiQr : 
the law S8 now universal. This mode of trial soon beonne general over En- 
rope ; and under the ibllowing reign a diet ordained, that doubtful oasee 
sh^ld no longer be decided upon oath, but by the Bword.(2) The base at 
least were, by that ordinance, defoived of the advantages whieh they might 
have reap^ from peijury, whatever other inconveniences might attend it^3) 
And the regulation itself proves the baseness as well as the ^noranoe of the 

In order to ceunteitelance the power of the nobility, Otho augmented the 
privUeges of the German clergy. He conferred on them duchies and coun- 
ties, with all the rights of other princes and nobles : and, like Charlemagne, 
the founder of that empire, whose lustre he rostered, he propivatod Christi- 
anity by force of arms. He obliged the Danes to pay him tribute, and re- 
*ceive baptizm, as an earnest of their good behavioar.(4) 'Fhe Bohemians, as 
i have fliready observed, were also subjected to the same conditions. 

No sooner did Otho find himself in quiet possession of the North, than the 
South attracted his eye : and a favour^le opportunity now offered of grati- 
fying his ambition without injury to his humanity. Italy was torn by facti- 
ons, and ruled by tyrants. Rodedph 11. king of toe two Burgundim, fund de- 
throned Berengarius, and been himself' detl^ned by Hugh, marqim of Pro- 
vence, whose son Lothario was also dethroned by Berengarius 11. This Be- 
rengarius kept Adelaida, the widow of Lothano, in eonffnement. 8he in- 
vited Otho to her relief. He entered Italy at the head of a powerful army, 
delivered Adelaida, married her, and obliged Berengarius, to take on oath of 
fealty, generously leaving him in possession of the kingdom.(5) 

The pleasure which Otho must have received from the conquest of Italy 
was allayed by the revolt of his son Ludedphus, who, though already de- 
clared successor to the empire, was so much ebapyined at hi# father's secoml 
marriage, tliat he engaged in a rebellkm against him with the duke of Fran* 
conia, and other German noblemen. Punued by the vigilance of the empe- 
ror, Ludolphus took refuge in R^isbon, where he wm soow^imdueed to ex- 
tremity. At the intercession of nis frimids, however, he was permitted ta 
retire with his followers^ He again rebelled ; but returning seen after to a 
sense of his duty, he took an opportunity, when Otho was banting, to thmw 
himself at his feet, and implored forgiveness in the most humiliating ianguggf. 

Have pity," said he, (after p pathetic pause) on your child, who retavm, 

like the prodigal son, to his father, li you permit him to live, who haa so 

often deserved to die, he will be fbithful and obedient Ibr the future, and 
** have time to repent of his foUy and ingratitude." The emperor, Mlually 
BUTprised and affected at this moving Bpectade,raiBed his son from the ground, 
whne the tears trickled from bis eyes, reeeiv^ him into favour, and forgave 
all his foUower8.(6) 

This young prui^ afterwards died in Italy, whither he had been emti by 
his father, to humble the uUgroteful Berengarliis, ^ho had broken bU faith 
with the emperor, and tyrannised over his oonntiyiqfn. The untimely death 
of Ludolphus, wbioh grratly affected Otho, gave Berongarius time to breathe. 
He was soon nhoolute master of the ancient kingdom of Lombardy, but not 
of Heme, which was then governed by Oetavianus Sporoo, grand^iM of the 
celebrated Maroaia, Goitcnbkie of Sergius III. By the interest of his 
family, he had been eleeted pep# at the age of sightnen, when he was not 


fl) Bnrre- Hist. tC^llemagHe, tom. iii. 

(2) LtCg. L^angob. lib. ii. 

(3) 1^18 reasou is actiikllf assigned, in a Barbarian Cone, in farOvr Of fqt isoicial 
combat, in casea where an oath might settle the dispute. Leg. Uufgund. tit. xlv, 

(4) .tiHH. Sax. 

(6) Flodoard. lib. iv. 

(C!) Annal. Germ, ex Meib. 
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even in orders. He took the name of John XII. out of respect to the nu 
Aiory of his uncle, John XI. and was the first pope whocban^^ his name a 
his accession to the pontiflcate.(l) 

This John XII. was a patdcian, or nobleman of Bome^ and consequent!; 
united in the papal chair the privil^es of both temporal and spiritual autho 
rity, by a right whose legality could not be disputed. But he was young 
IMink in debauchery, and unable to oppose the tyranny of Beren^rius ant 
his son Adelbert ; ne therefore conjured Otho, by the love of God and o 
** the holy apostles, to come and d^ver the Roman church from the fangi 
** of two monsters.** This flattering invitation was accompanied with ar 
offer of the papal sanction to the imperial crown, and of the kingdom oi 
Lombardy, from the Italian states. Q2) 

In compliance with the request of the pope, or rather with the occasion it 
afforded of gratifying his own ambition, the emperor assembled a powerful 
army, and marched into Italy, after having convoked a diet at Worms, where 
his son Otho, by Adelaida, was elected his successor — a necessary precaution 
in those troublesome times for securing the crown in a family. Berengariua 
fled before him : he entered Pavia without opposition, and was crowned king 
of Lombardy at Milan, by the archbishop of that city, in presence of the no- 
billty and clergy, who had formerly deposed Berengarius. Rome also opened 
its gates to Otho : and the popb crowded him emperor of the Romans, digni- 
fied him with the title of Augustus, and swore allegiance unto him on the 
tomb whe^ the body of St. Peter is said to be deposited. (3) The emperor 
at the same time confirmed to the Apostolic see the donations made by Pepin 
and Charlemagne, saving in all things," says he, our authority, and that 
** of our son and descendants ;*’(^) expressions by which it appears that, in 
this grant. Otho reserved to the empire the supreme jurisdiction over the 
papal territories. 

The emperor next marched in pursuit of Berengarius, whom he seized, and 
condemned to perpetual imprisonment. Meanwhile the pope, finding tliat he 
had given himself a master in a protector, repented of what he had done ; 
broke his oath fo the emperor, and entered into a league with Adelbert, the 
son of Berengarius, though formerly his most implacable enemy. Otho sud- 
denly returned to Rome; Adelbert fled; and a council depos^ John XII. 
for his debaudrtries, as was pretended, bqt in reality for revolting against 
the emperor, though his licentiousness was sufficiently enormous to render 
him unworthy of any civil or ecclesiastical dignity. Leo VIII. a layman, 
but a man of virtue, was elected his successor ; and the clergy and citizens 
of Rome took anew the oath of allegiance to Otho, and bound themselves 
neither to elect or consecrate a pope without the consent of the emperor.(5) 

But Otho having occasion to quell some disturbances in Spoleto, a faction 
reinstated John Xll. a new council deposed Leo, and a caimn was enacted, 
declaring, '^tbat no inferior can degrade a BiMrior:'*(6) by which was meant 
to be intimated, not only that the bishops ana cardinf^ h^ no power to de- 
pose a pope, but that the emperor, as a iayinan, owed to the church that very 
allegiance which he exacted from her. 

Swn after this revolution, pope John was assassinated in the arms of one 
of his mistresses. His Pfrty however still refused to acknowledge Leo, and 
proceeded to the^ electioi? or Benedict V. who was accordingly promoted to 
the chair of St. Peter. Informed of these audacious and faithless proceed- 
ings, Otho marched ba<^ to Rome, which he reduced, and restored Lm VIII. 
to his dignity. Benedict appeared before a council ; owned himself guilty 
of usurpation ; stripped himself of the pontifical robes ; implored compassion, 
and was banished to Hamburgh. Leo VIII. with all the clergy and Roman 
people, made at the same time a celebrated decree, which was long considered 


(I) .SigoD. Ital, lib. vj. 

(9) Didnisr. lib. ii. 

(а) Fr. Hen. Bod. Synt. ex Meih. 

C4; Exemplar. Diplom. Othon. ap. Baron. 
(5) Sigon. lib. rii, 

(б) Luitprand. lib. vi 
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as a fundamental law of the empire ; That Otho^ and his successors in the 
** kingdom of Italy, should always have the power of choosing a successor, 
of naming the pope, and of giving investiture to bishops.'Y 1) 

The afiaira of Italy being thus settled, Otho returned to Germany ; where 
he was scarce arrived, when the Italians agiun revolted, and expelled John 
Xlll. who ^ad been mected in presence of the imperial commissioners, after ^ 
the death of Leo VIII. £nra§^ at so many instances of perhdy, ^ho once' 
more entered Italy, and marched to Rome, which he treated with a severity 
somewhat bordering on revenge, but justly merited. He baniihed the con- 
suls, hanged the tribunes, and caused the prefect of Rome, who aimed at the 
character of a second Brutus, to be whipt naked through the streets on an 
ass.^^) These ancient dignities subsisted only in name, and the people were 
destitute of every virtue. They had repeatedly broken their faith to the 
prince, whose protection they had craved, and to whom they had sworn alle- 
giance ; an attempt therefore to restore the republic, which had at one time 
been considered the height of patriotism, was now deservedly punished as a 
editions revolt — though a person of no less ftninence than v oltaire seems to 
consider both in the same light. 

After re-establishing the pope, and regulating the police of Rome, Otho 
retired to Capua, where he received ambassadors from Nicephorus, the Greek 
emperor, who wanted to renew the old*alliance between the Eastern and 
Western Empires, and also proposed a marrii^e between his daughter Theo- 
phania and Otho's son, lately associated w'ith his father in the supreme 
power- In the course of this negotiation, however, the Greek grew jealous 
of the German, .and ordered the nobles to be assassinated who came to re- 
ceive the princess. Incensed at so enormous a perhdy, Otho directed his 
generals to enter Cidabria, where they defeated the Greek army, cut dlf the 
noses of their prisoners, and sent them in that condition to Constantiiiopie.CS) 
But peace was soon ^ter established between the two empires, Nicepho- 
rus beingput to death by liis subjects, John Zimisces, his successor, sent the 
princess Ineophania into Italy, where her marriage with ynung Otho was 
corisumated,(-Q and aU differences happily accommodated. The emperor re- 
turned to C^rmany, covered with glory and success, and lived to enjoy the 
fruits of his victories two years in his native Saxony. He died in 973, after 
a reign of thirty-six years ; during which, by his generosity and courage, lie 
had justly acquired the ^pellation of Otho the Great, the Conqueror of 
Italy, and the Restorer ofthe Empire of Charlemagne. 

Otho II. surnamed the Sanguinary, on account oi the blood spilt under his 
reign, succeeded his father at the age of eighteen. His youth occasioned 
troubles, which his valour enabled him to dissipate. Henry, duke of Bava- 
ria, and several other noblemen rebelled, but were all reduc^ in a short time. 
Denmark and Bohemia felt bis power, and Rome, by new crimes, offered a 
theatre for bis justice. The consul Crescentius, son of the abandoned Theo- 
dora, who had l^n concubine to pope John X. revived the project of restor- 
ing the republic, and caused Benedict VI. who adhered to the emperor, to be 
murdered in prison. His faction elected Boniface VII. another faction elect-' 
ed Benedict Vll. and a third John XIV. who was put to death by Boniface.(5) 
These horrors succeckled one another so rapidly that chronologers have 
not been able to ascertain the dates, nor historians accurately to settle the 
names of the pontiffs. The pope of one party was the anti-pope^ of another. 
But Benedict Vll. and the imperial p^ur^ prevailing, Boniface went in per- 
son to Constantinople, and im^red the Greek emperors, Basil and Constan- 
tine, to come and restore the throne of the Cassars in limy, and deliver the 
Romans from the German yoke.(6l 

This circumstance, my dear Philip, merits your attention. The popes, in 

Cl) Extract, in Gratiana. 

CS) Sigou. lib. Vll. 

C8) Sigori, lib. vii. 

( 4 ) AhmI. de V Kmp. toju. i. 

C5) ^igoii. lib. rii. 
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to inoreoM tbcir power, had formerly renounoed tbeir aUigunca to the 
Greeks, and called in the Franks. They afterwards had recourse to the Ger- 
mans, who confirmed the priviWea fronted them by the French : and now 
they seemed ready to receive tb«r ancient maetera, or rather to acknow^g e 
no master at all : and benea they have been aooua^ of boundless amUitioii. 
But in these p ro eeedings I can see no foundation for such a charge. It is 
natural for man to desire sway ; apd. when obtained, to seek to increase it. 
When the popes were become temporal princes, th^ would oonsequently 
seek to eeeure and extend their dominion. If they bad acted otberwi^, they 
would not have been men. 1 am much more offended at that dominion of 
b^d belief, which they endeavoured to extend over the human mind. The 
one was a generous, the other, an ignoble ambition ; the first made only a 
few men change their soverei^, the latter subjected millions to a debasing 
superstition, and was necessary accompanied with hypocrisy and fraud. 

1 have already mentioned, in the history of France, the dispute about 
Lorrain, which (^ho II. politically divid^ with Lothario's brother Charles, 
on condition that the French piince should do homage for it after the cusn 
tom of those times, with bended knee, and closed hands. That war being 
finished, and the afiPairs of Germany settled, Otho marched into Italy, enter- 
ed Rome without opposition, and severely chastised the rebels ; but attempt- 
ing to wrest Calabria from the Grrcks, his army was cut in pieces by the 
Sameans, whom the Greeks had caDed to their assiBtance.(l) He died soon 
aiiter at Rome, while preparing to take revenge on the enemy. 

Otho III. already elected emperor, succeeded his father at twelvc^ears of 
age ; and his uncle and his mother disputing the administration, Germany 
was disquieted by a turbulent regency, while Rome becamcf a prey to new 
factions, and the scene of new crimes. Crescentius blew again the trumpet 
of liberty, and persuaded the Romans they were still free, that he might 
have it in his power to enslave them. 

But when the emperor, who proved a brave and enterprising prince, came 
of age, all things were soon reduced into order. He defeatea the Danes, 
who had invaoM the empire, and entered into a friendly alliance with Eric, 
king of Sweden, Denmark, and Norway, on condition that German missiona- 
ries should be allowed to preach the' gospel in his dominions; (2) a neat 
concession in those times, and highly nmrtifying to the worshippers of Odin. 

The afikirs of the North being settled, Otno inarched into Italy at the in- 
tercession of John XV. who was persecuted by Crescentius. Alarmed at 
the name of Otho, which had so often proved fatal to their confederates, the 
rebels returned to their duty, and Crescentius was pardoned. But scarce 
had the emperor left Rome, when that licentious roirit again revolted ; ex- 
pelled Gregory V. the successor of John XV. and elevatea to the papal chair 
a ereature of his own, under the name of John XVl. Enraged at this fresh 
insult, Otho returned with a powerful army to Rome, which he took by as- 
sault ; ordered Crescentius to be bebeadea, and the antip^m to be thrown 
from the top of the Castle of St. Angela, after his eyes boa been put out, 
and his nose cut ofiT.fS) 

living thus punm^ the rebels, restored Gregoi^, and reoeired anew the 
allegiance of the citizens gf Rome, Otho returned So Q ert n sny ; whence he pro- 
ce^ed to Poland, whiohihe erected into a kingdom at the s<^eitatioB of the 
duke Boleslaus^ who did him homage, and agrwd fe hold Ms dominioas as a 
fief of -the empire.(4) 

But the Saracens about this time making bed rrmptien into the Campaida 
of Rome, the emperor was ajgaln eddiged to march into Iti^. He exited 
the ravagers, and repaired with a smiS; body of trdbps to Rome, where his 
life was endangered by a conspiracy ; and, while he was sssembling foroes te 
punish the rebels, he is said to have been poisoned by a pair of i^oves sent 

(1) L€o OstiensiSj lib. ii. 

(S) AmHXiL de I'Kmp, tom. i. 

(8) AnnaL dc V Emp. tow. i. Keiss, HiU. dt VEmp. tuui. i. 

(4) Bhioh. 
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him by the widow of Creflcentiue, whom he had debauched under a promise 
of marriage.(l) 

The empire sustained a great loss in the death of this prince, who wae 
equally brave, resolute, and just, and bv a glorious reign of eighteen years, 
changed the surname of Infant, which liad been given him at his acceis^on,. 
into that of the Wonder of the World. 

As Otho III. died without children, a number of competitors started up 
for the empire, t^ee of whom were sufmosed alike quulitied to wear the im^ 
perial crown ; Henry duke of Bavaria, Herman duke of Suabia, and Ekkard 
marq uis of Saxony. But the duke of Bavana, being grandson to Otho 11. 
by the female line, was elected in consequence of his 8 ui>erior power, and 
confirmed and consecrated under the name of Hen^ II. 

The new emperor had no sooner settled the affairs of Germany, and dis- 
concerted an association formed against him by the king of Poland, than ha 
found it necessary to march into Italy, where Ardouin, marquis of Ivrea, 
had assumed the sovereignty. Ardouin retbed at the approach of Henry, 
^ho was crowned king of Lombardy, at Pavia, by the archbishop of Milan ; 
but tlfe marquis having some partisans in that city, they inflamed the popu- 
lace to such a degree, that the emperor was in danj^r of being sacrificed to 
their fury. The tumult was at last quellq^ by the imperijJ troops. Those 
within the city defended the palace, while detachments from the camp scaled 
the walls, and committed terrible slaughter in the streets, till Henry ordei^ 
them to desist, and retired to the fortress of St. Peter. ^ Tliither the prin- 
cipal citizens repaired in a body ; implored the emperor's clemency ; pro- 
tested their loyalty, and laid the blame of the sedition on the partisans of 
Ardouin, who had practised on the ignorance of the vulgar. Henr>^ gene- 
rously admitted their apology : "" Mercy," said he, « is my favourite virtue ; 
ana I would much rather nnd your obedience the result of affection than 

the consequence of fear."( 2 ) i 4 . • 

The troubles of Germany ooliged the emperor to leave Italy without visit- 
ing Rome. But these being quelled, and the king of Poland, who r^ 
volted, reduced to obedience, Henry afterwards returned to Italy with his 
wife Cunegunda, aud was crowned in St. Peters by Benedict VIII. He at 
the same time defeated Ardouin, whp had re-assumed the royal authority in 
his absence, and quieted the disorders of Lombardy. 1 ^ • 

Cloyed with success, sick of human greatness or of the toils of empire, and 
Bharmed with the tranquillity of a monastic life, Henry had for some time 
axpre« 3 ed a desire of retiring from the world, and now actually took the re- 
limous habit. But the abbot of St. VaU when he received the emperor as 
ibrother, wisely imposed the following command on him : Monks owe 

' obedience to their superior," said he : I order you to continue at the 
' hfdm of goyemnient.''(3) 

In consequen ce of this injunction, Henry consented to wear the crown, 
md increased in prosperity to the hour of his (!^th. Yet ha seenu to have 
lean a prince of a weak mind ; for, besides his monastic whim, it appears 
hat he had made a vow of chastity. And, if hen he felt his end approawing, 
le aee * for the parents of l^s wire Cunegunda, and said, " You gave her to 
^ me a virgin, and I restore her a virgin T"(4) Can a restraint on the 
nclinationa be a virtue, where their indulgence does not interfere ^th the 
relfare of society ? Do not think so. §uch a declaration a hurtwnd is 
nfihfient to us credit the accusations of adulteiy lam aa^st Uun^ 

^nda, though she is said to have proved her innocenoe by hondUng red-hot 
ron. 

(O de I Kglitt ; psr R«iief1. 

tS) HeiM. lib. ii. Bsrre, tom. iii. 

IS) ^mnaL dc CEwtp, tom. i* 

(4) Id. ibid. 
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England, from ike Death of Alfred to the Reign of Canute the Great. 

England^ my dear Philip, from the reign of Alfred to the Danish conquest, 
affords few objects to arrest the attention of the scholar, the gentleman, or 
the politician. Little attention was paid to arts or letters ; which, with man- 
ners, suffered a decline. The constitution continued nearly the same. A 
concise account of the principal reigns will therefore be sufficient for your 
puinose ; more especially as England, during this period, had no connection 
with the affairs or the continent. 

Alfred was succeeded by his son Edward the Elder, being the first of that 
name who sat on the English tHrone. Though inferior to his father in genips 
and erudition, he equalled him in military talents ; and he had occaswn for 
them. Ethelwald, Ids cousin-german, sonj^ Etbelbert, Alfred's elder 
brother, disputed the crown, and called in the Danes to support his claim. 
The death of Ethelwald, who fell^'in a battle with the Kentish men,(l) de- 
cided the quarrel ; biit Edward's wars with the Danes continued during the 
greater part of his reign, though he was successful in almost every engage- 
ment. He died in 925 . 

Athelstan, Edward's natural son, obtained the kingdom, in preference to 
his legitimate children. As he was arrived at an age more i^ited to the cares 
of government, and the nation, exposed to foreign domestic wars, re- 
quired a prince of vigour and abilities, the stain in his birth was overlooked. 

No sooner was Athelstan securely seated on the throne, than he endeavour- 
ed to give it stability by providing against the insurrections of the domestic 
Danes. With this view he marched into Northumberland, their most con- 
siderable settlement ; and finding that they bore with impatience the En- 
glish yoke, he judged it prudent to confer on Sitheric, a Danirii nobleman, 
the title of king, and to.mve him his sister Editha in marriage, as a farther 
motive of attachment. But this policy,*though apparently wise, proved the 
source of many troubles. 

Sitheric died within a twelvemonth after his elevation ; and his two sons 
by a former marriage, Anlaf and Godfrid, founding pretensions on their 
father's rank, assumed the /sovereignty, wi^out waiting for the approbation 
of Athelstan. But they were soon expelled by that powerful monarch, who 
was no less brave than politic. The former took shelter in Ireland, the lat- 
ter in Scotland ; where he was protected for some time by the clemency of 
Constantine, who then swayed the Scottish sceptre. ^CantinmUy solicited, 
however, and even- menac^, by the English monarch, Cmistanune at last 
promised to deliver up his guest ; but secretly detesthag such treachery he 
gave Godfnd a hint to make his esc^>e. Incensed at Constantinc'c behavi- 
our, though the death of the fugitive had freed him from all appidhenaions. 
Athelstan entered Scdtland with a numerous avny, and Jr^uced die Scots to 
such distress, that thdir king was happy to ^^reserve h^crown by the most 
humble submission.CS) 

Athelstan afterwasds defeated the Scots, Welsh, and Danes, in a general 
enga^ment at Brunsbury„in Northumberlwd. In consequence this vic- 
tory he enjoyed tram^illity during the xest of. his reign. He a^pem to 
have been one of the most able and active of our ancient princes ; and his 
memorable law for the encouragement of commerce discovers a liberality of 
mind worthy of the^most enlightened ages ; That a merchant, who had made 
two voyag^, on his own account, to distant lands, should be admitted to the 
rank of a lesser thane or gentleman.(3) 

(i) Chrtm. Sax. H. Hunting. 

Hovedeii. 

(a) ilronipUiii. 
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Athelstan was Rucceeded by hia brother Edmund ; who, on hia acceaaion. 
met with some disturbance from the Northumbrian Danes, whom he reduced 
to obedience. ^ He tdao conquered Cumberland from the Britons, and con- 
ferred that principality on Malcolm, kin^ of Scotland, op condition that he 
should do homage to England for it, and protect the northern countiet i^om 
all future incursions of the foreign Dane8.(l) 

Edmund's reign was short, and hia death violent. As he was solemnizing 
a feast in Gloucestershire, a notorious robber named Leolf, whom he h^ 
sentenced to banishment, audaciously entered the hall where his sovereign 
dined, and seated himself at one of the tables. Enraged at such intadence, 
Edmond ordered him to be seized ; but observing that the ruffian was pre- 
paring to resist, the indignant monarch sprung up, and, catching him by the 
hair, dragged him out cd* the halL Meanwhile Leolf, having drawn hia dag- 
ger, lifted his arm with a furious blow, and stabbed the king to the heart, 
who immediately expired on the bosom of his murderer.(S) 

Edmund left mate issue ; but as his eldest sun was too young to ^verii 
{be kingdom, his brother Edred was raiseeb to the throne. The beguiiiing 
of ^dred's reign, like those of his predecessors, was disturbed by the rebel- 
lion of the Northumbrian Danes. Though frequently humbled, they were 
never entirely subdued, nor had they ever paid a sincere allegiance to the 
English crown. Their cd>edience lastec^ no longer than tlie present terror. 
Edred, instructed by experience, took every precaution to prevent their 
future insurrections. He settled English garrisons in their most considera- 
ble towns, and placed over them an English governor, to watch their motions, 
and check the first appearance of revolt. He also obliged Malcolm, king of 
Scotland, to redew his homage for Cumberland. (3^ 

But Edred, though a brave and active prince, lay under the influence of 
the lowest superstition, and had blindly delivered over his conscience to the 
guidance of Dunstan, abbot of Glastonbury, commonlv called 8t. Dunst^n, 
whom he advanced to the highest offices of ^ate, and wtio concealed beneath 
an appearance of sanctity the most insatiable and insolent ambition. In order 
to im|>ose on the credulity of mankind, this designing monk belong seclud- 
ed himself from the world in a miserable cell, w'bere he is said to nave had 
frequent conflicts with the Devil; until one day, when the Infer^ Spirit 
attempting to seduce him in the^ape of a woman, Dunstan seized him 
by the nose with a pair of red-hot pincers, and held him till the whole neigh- 
bourhood resounded with his bellowingg.(4.1 Satan, thus vanquished, durst 
never more show bis face. This story, and others of the like nature, then 
seriously believed, obtained the abbot a reputation, both with prince and peo- 
ple, which no real piety or virtue could possibly have procured him. Boon 
after kla return from solitude, he was pl^ed by Edred at the head of the 
treasury ; and, sensible that he owed his advancement solely to the opinion 
of his austerity, he professed himself a friend to the rigid moiMutic rules, 
which about this time began to prevail, and by which monks were excluded 
from all commerce with the world and with women. Ife introduced them 
into the convents of Glastonbury and Abingdon, and endeavoured to render 
them univenal in the kingdom (5) 

A word here of the monastic life. ^ ^ 

There been monasteries in England from the flrst introduction of 
Christianity a-tnong the Saxons, and these establishments had been greatly 
multiplied by the mistaken piety of the English panoes and nobles, who 
■oughtto bribe Heaven by donatioiu to the church. But the monks had 
hitherto heen a species of secular fniests, who^were at liberty either to many 
or continue single, and who lived after ^e manner Of our present cmioni or 
prebendaries. They both inteTmingled with the world, in some degree, and 
endeavoured to renier themselves useful to it. A superstitious devotion. 

Cl) Gul. Malmes. lib. ii. 

(9) Id.ibid. H. Huutiuff, lib. v. 

(3) Hortden. 

(41 Otberns, in. Angha Sacra, rol. ii 
( 6 ) Id. ibid. 

VoL. 1. 
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however, had produced in Italy a new species of monks, who secluded them- 
B^ves entirely from the world, renounced all claim to liberty, and made a 
merit of the most inviolable chastity. Dunstan laid hold ox this circum- 
stance to commence reformer. The popes had favoured the doctrine from 
motives of general policy, as detaching the ecclesiastical from the civil power: 
the abbot embraced it for his own aggrandisement. Celibacy was therefore 
extolled as the universal duty of priests; and, in England, the minds of men 
were already prepared for such an innovation, though it militates against the 
strongest propensities in human nature. 

The first preachers of Christianity ^mong the Saxons had carried to the 
most extravagant height the praises of inviolable chastity ; the pleasures of 
love had been represented as incompatible with Christian perfection ; and 
an abstinence from aU commerce with the softer sex, certainly the highest 
act of self-denial, was deemed a sufficient atonement fw the greatest enormi- 
ties. It therefore naturally followed, as a consequence of this doctrine, that 
those who officiated at the altar should at least be free from such pollu- 
tion. And Dunstan and his reformed monks knew well how to avail them- r. 
selves of these popular topics, and set off their own character to the best ad- 
vantage. On the other hand, their rivals the secular clergy, who were nu- 
merous and rich, and possessed of the ecclesiastical dignities, defended them- 
selves with vigour, and boldly maintained the sanctity of the institution of 
marriage.(l) The whole nation was thrown into a ferment. 

In the mean time, the power of the monks received a check hy the death 
of Edred, the dupe of their ambition. He left children, but m an infant 
state ; the crown was therefore conferred on Edwy, his nephew, son to Ed- 
mund his brother and predecessor.(2) 

This prince, who was only seventeen years of age at his accession, possessed 
an elegant person, and the most amiable and promising virtues. But neither 
the graces of his figure nor the accomplishments of his nund could screen him 
from the fury of the monks, whom he unhappily offended in the beginning 
of his reign. The beautiful Elgiva, his second or third cousin, had made an 
impression on the susceptible heart of Edwy ; and, as he was at an age when 
the tender passions are most keenly felt, he ventured to marry her, though 
within the oegrees of affinity prohibited by the church. The austerity of the 
monks made them particularly violent on Vhis occasion : the king therefore 
entertained a strong aversion against them, and determined to oppose their 
project of expelling the seculars from the convents. But he had soon rea- 
son to repent his rashness in provoking such dangerous enemies. On the 
day of hiB coronation, while the nobility, assembled in the great hall, were 
inaulging themselves in riot and disorder, after the example of their German 
ancestors, Edwy, attracted by the gentler pleasures of love, retired to the 
queen's apartment, and gave loose to his fondness, which was but feebly 
checked by the presence of her mother. Dunstan conjectured the reason of 
the king's absence ; and carrying along with him Odo, archbishop of Canter- 
bury, over whom he had gain^ an absolute ascendiwt, he burst into the 
royal privacy ; upbraided ^wy of lasciviousness, tore him from the arms 
of his consort, and pushed him back ignominiously into the company of the 
nobles, loading the queeii^with the most opprobrious raithets.(3) 

Though Edwy was youhg, and had the prejudices ox the asp to encounter, 
he found means to revenge this public insult. He accused Dunstan of mal- 
versation in office, while at the head of the treasury ; and as that minister 
did not clear himself of the <diarge, the king banished him the realm. But 
Du^stan’s party were nat idle d wng his absence. They poisoned the minds 
of people ' to such a degree by declamations against the king, and pane- 
g 3 nrics on the abbot's sanctity, that the royal authority was despisec^ and 
still more outrageously insulted. Archbishop Odo ordered” .the qpeen to be 
seized ; and after her face had been ^ared with a red-hot iron, m order to 


p) 5pelin. Cou. vol. i. 
W & ran. Sax, 

(8) Gul. Muliiics. lib. ii 
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destroy that fatal beauty which had ensnared the king, she was carried into 
Ireland, there to remain in perpetual eEile.( 1 ) 

Edwy, finding resistance meffectual, was obli^^ to consent to a divorce, 
which wtw pronounced by the imperious Odo. But these were not the only 
evils which attended this unfortunate prince and his consort. T^e amiable 
Elgiya was made prisoner, by her persecutors, and cruelly murdered in re- 
turning to the embraces of the king, whom she still considered as her hus- 
band. Nothing less than her death could satisfy the archbishop and the 
monks. Edwy was dethroned by the same influence, in order to make room 
for his brother Edgar, a boy of thirteen years of age. Dunstan returned to 
England and took upon him the government of the young king and liis party. 
He was first install^ in thS see of Worcester, next in that of London, arid 
afterwards in that of Canterbury ; of all which he long kept possession. In 
the mean time the unhappy Edwy was excommunicated, and pursued by his 
enemies with unrelenting veng^ce.(2) But his death soon freed them from 
all inquietude, and left Edgar in peaceablej^ssession of the throne. 

The reign of Edgar is one of the most^iortunate in the English annals. 
Tfiough he ascended the throne in early youth, he soon discovered an excel- 
lent capacity for government. He showed no aversion against war : he took 
the wisest precautions for public safet}^ and, by his vigilance and foresight, 
he was enabled to indulge his natural mclination for peace. He maintained 
a body of troops in the North, to keep the mutinous Northumbrians in awe, 
and to repel the inroads of the Scots. He also built and supported a power- 
ful navy ; and, in order to habituate the seamen to the practice of their pro- 
fession, as well as to intimidate his enemies, be stationed three squadrons off 
the coasts of his kingdom, and commanded them to make by turns the circuit 
of his dominions. The foreign Danes durst not approach a country which 
was so strongly defended : the domestic Danes saw destruction to be the in- 
evitable consequence of insurrection ; and the princes of Wales, of Scotland, 
and even of Ireland, were happy to appease so potent a monarch by submis- 
6ions.(3) • 

But the means by which Edgar more especially maintained his authority 
at home, and preserved public tranquillity, was paying court to Dunstan and 
the monks, who had violently pl§ced him on the throne, and whose claim to 
superior sanctity gave them an ascendant over the people^ He favoured 
their scheme of reformation, as it was called, but in reality of dispossessing 
the secular canons of the monasteries ; he consulted them in the administra- 
tion of all ecclesiastical and even of many civil affairs ; and although the 
vigour of his genius prevented him from beiiv entirely guided hv them, he 
took care never to diroblige them. Hence he ra represented* by the monkisli 
writers not only as a warrior and a politician, a character whicm he eeems to 
have merited, but also as a saint ana a man of virtue, though he was licen- 
tious in the highest degree, and violated evchy law human and divine. His 
very amolirs ve a compound of barbarity and brutality. He broke into a 
convent, carried off a nun by force, and even committed violence on her per- 
■on.(4) Struck also with the charms of a nobleman's daughter, in whose 
house he was entertained, he demanded that she ^^uld pass that very night 
with him, without once consultii^ the young lady^ inclination8.(5) But his 
most remarkable amour Was with the beautiful Elfrida ; and, as it is con- 
nected with the history of the following reign, I shall relate it circumstantial- 
ly. It will give you at once an idea of the manners of the age and of the 
cuiaracter of Edgar. 

Elfrida, the only daughter and sole heiress of Olgar, earl of Deronshiro • 

(1) Otbeme, ubi lup. n 

tS) Brompton. 

(s) Spelm. Cone. toI. i. 

(4) Gial. Maliuen. lib. ii. 

Thii demand waf made to the mother, who, being a woman of virtue, tent tecrellr 
to tbe king t bed, innteaii of her daughter, her maid Eldeda ; with wIiomKdgfir pasted 
the uight to much to his satisfaction, that lie not only forgave tbe old ladjr forher nioiis 
deceit, but transferred his love to FJHrda, who becaDie bis fBvourite luistrett. Gul. Ml- 
aies. ubi sup. 
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tlfougli educated in the country, and a stranger at court, had filled all Eng- 
land with the reputation oCher beauty. £d^, who was never indifferent to 
any report of this kind, sent Athelwold, his favourite^ to see if the young 
laay was indeed as fair as fame had represented her. Athelwold no sooner 
saw £lfnda than he was inflamed with love, and determined to sacpfice to it 
his fidelity to his master : he therefore told Edgar, on his return, that the 
fortune and quality of Elfrida alone had been the cause of the adulation paid 
her ; and that her charms, so far from being extmrdinary, would havq been en- 
tirely overlooked in a woman of inferior condition. But," added he, when 
he found he had blunted the edge of thp ki^ s curiosity, thou^ she has 

nothing to claim the attention of a sovereign, her immense wealth would, 

to a Bimject, be a sufilcient compensation for the homeliness of her person ; 

and, although it could never pi^uce on me the illusion of beauty, it might 
make her a convenient wife !*’ 

Edgar, glad of an opportunity of establishing his favourite's fortune, not 
only gave ms approbation to the projected match, but forwarded its success 
by recommending him in the wannest manner to the earl of Devonshire; so 
that Athelwold was soon made happv in the possession of his beloved ElfrMa. 
Dreading, however, the eyes of the aing, he still found sqpm pretence for de> 
taining his wife in the country. But afi his cautions were insufilcient to con- 
cealhu amorous treachery. Koyal%ivourites are never without enemies : 
Edgar was sopn informed of the truth ; but before he would execute ven- 
geance on Athelwold s perfidy, he resolved to satisfy himself fully in regard 
to Elfrida's beauty. He therefore told his deceiver, that he intended to pay 
him a visit at his castle, and be introduced to his wife, whose, beauty he had 
formerly heard so much praised. Athelwold was thunderstruck at the pro- 
pel; out, as he could not refuse such an honour, he only begged leave to go 
M few hours before bis royal guest, that he might make proper preparations 
for his reception. On his arrival he fell at his wife's leet, discovered the 
whole secret, and conjured her, if she valued either her own honour or his 
life, to disguisems much as possible that fatal beauty which had tempted him 
to deceive his prince ana friend. Elfrida promised compliance, though 
nothing appears to have been farther from her thoughts, we adorned her 
person with the most exquisite ai%,* and caUed forth all her charms ; not de- 
spairing, it should seem, yet to reach that exalted station of which Athel- 
w'old'^ondneis had deprived her. The event was answerable to her wishes : 
she excited at once in Edgar's bosom the warmest love, and the keenest de- 
sire of revenge^ The king, however, who could dissemble those passioni, as 
well as feel them, beheld her with seeming indifferent ; and having seduced 
Atfa^wold into a wood, under pretence of hunting, he stabbed him with his 
own hand, took Elfrida to court, and soon after puhlialy married her.H) 
This reign is-remarkable for the extirpation of wolves from England. £d- 
ir took great pleasure in pursuing th^ ravenous animals : and when he 
/uund they had aU. taken shelter in the mountains and forests of Wales, he 
chait^ tribute of money imposed on the Welch princes by Atbelstan 
into an annud tribute of ^ree hundred head of wolve^S)— a policy which 
occasioned so much diligqpce in hunting them, that the breed soon oecame 
extinct in the island. 

Edgar was succeeded oy his son Edward, commonly called the ' Maxfyr, 
whom. he had by his first wife, the daughter of earl Ordmer. . 

The suooestton of Edward did not take^ace without much opposition. 
Elfrida, his step-mother, had a son named Ethelred, only seven vears old, 
whm she attempted w raise to the throne. But the principal nobility, 
dreading her imperious temper, opposed a measure which must increase her 
authority, if not put her in possession of the regency ; and Dunstan, to whom 
it was or great importance to have a king favourable to his cause, ^“esolutely 
crowned and anointed Edward, over whom he h^ already gained an abso- 
lute ascendant. His short reign was remarkable for nothing out a continual 




<l) Gul. Malniei. Hoveden, Broxrpton. ubi sup. 
(s) Gul. Maloiei. lib. ii. 
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fltniffile beti^een the monkg and the secular cler^^ He was treacherously 
murdered at the iustigation of Elfrida^ in order fV4nake room for her son 
Ethelred. 

Soon after the liccession of Ethelred, a prince without courage or capacity, 
Enriand was visited anew by the Danes. The wise regulations of Alfred, 
ancf the valour of his immediate successors, had long deterred those ravi^rs 
from approaching the British shores ; and their settlement in France had re- 
quired, for a time, most of their superfluous hands. But a new race of men 
having now sprung up in the northern regions, who could no longer disbur- 
den themselves on Normandy, and England bein^ no lon^ governed bv an 
Alfred or an Edgar, they ventured to renew their depredations. Ethelred, 
instead of rousing his people to defend with coura^ their prince and their 
property meanly compounded with the enemy for his safety, by bribing them 
to oepart the kingdom,(^l) 

That sliamefuT expedient, which invited assailants instead of repelling 
them, was attended with the success tha^ might have been expected ; the 
Danes again returned, and were again bribed to depart. In the mean time 
Ethelr^, from a policy incident to weak princes, embraced the cruel reso- 
lution of massacring the Danes throughout all his dominions. Secret orders 
were accordingly g^ven to commence t§e execution on the sme day, and all 
the Danes were destroyed without mercy. Even Gunilda, sister to the king 
of Denmark, wiio had married earl Paling, and embraced Christianity, wiw 
seized and put to death by Ethelred, after having seen her husband and 
children butchered before her face.(2) 

lliis unhappy princess foretold, in the ag^onies of despair, that her murder 
would soon be revenged by the total ruin of the English nation. Never was 
prophecy better fulfiBed, nor ever did barbarous policy prove more fatal to 
its projectors. Sweyn, king of Denmark, breathu^ vengeance for the 
slaughter of his countrymen, landed speedily in the West of England, and 
dented the whole kingdom with lire and sword. The English, sensible 
what they had to expect from a barbarous and enraged eitemy, attempted 
several tunes to make a stand ; but they were successively betrayed by Al- 
feric and Edric, governors of Mercia. Tl^e baro and imprudent expedient of 
money was again tried, till the nation was entirely drained of its treasure, 
but without effect. The Danes continued their ravages; and Ethelred, 
equally afraid of the violence of the enemy and the treachery of his own 
subjects, fled over to his brother-in-law, Richard duke of Normandy, who re- 
ceived him with a generosity that does honour to his memory.(3^ 

Sweyn died soon after Ethelred left England, and before he had tune to 
establish himself in his newly acquired dominions. Ethelred was recaUcd ; 
but his misconduct was incurable. On resuming the government^, he di^ 
vered the same incapacity, indolence, cowardice, and credulity, had ^ 

often exposed him to the insulta of his enemies : and the Eiigl^ found in 
Canute, the eon and successor of Sweyn, an enemy no less terrible thM his 
father. An army was assembled against him under the command of Ednc 
and prince Edmond. Edric, whom the infatuated kii^ still trusted, continued 
his perfidious machinations. After endeavouringip in vain to get the ]:^oce 
into bis power, he found means to dissipate the ayroy, and then openly re- 
volted to Canute with forty vessels-U) 

Notwithstanding this mufbrtune, Edmond, whose intrepidity never 1aUe<l 
him, collected the remaining force of the kingdom, and was soon m a wndi- 
tion to give the enemy batUe. But the king had ^ often experienced the 


(i) Hunting, lib. ri. CoatrMT to tbetortimoDy of mmt of our oU 

£agM.h bi.to.ri.n.. tb. 5»rf *Jl*„?*tK* Ko."' di«.';Jd‘o«?'^r£2 
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perfidy of hid subjectSj Uiat he had lost all confidence in them : ho therefore 
refused to take the fiefl^ so that the prince’s vigorous measures were ren- 
dered altogether ineffectual, the army oeinv discouraged by the timidity of 
their sovereign. As the North had already submitted to Canute’s power, 
Edmond retired to London, determined there to maintain the small remains 
of English liberty. In the mean time his father died, after an inglorious 
rei^ of thirty -five years. 

Ethelred left two sons by his first marriage : Edmond, who succeeded him, 
and Edwy, whom Canute afterwards murdered. His two sons by the second 
marriage) Alfred and Edward, were conv^ed into Normandy by queen Em- 
ma, immediately after the death of their father. ^ 

Edmond, who received the name of Ironside from his hardy valour, pos- 
sessed courage and abilities sufficient to have saved his country, not only 
from sinking under its present calamities, but even to have raised it from 
that abyss of misery into which it was already fallen, had the English, among 
their other misfortunes, not beq^n infected with treachery and disloyalty. 
But these rendered his best concerted schemes abortive, and his noblest ef-' 
forts fruitless. The traitor Edric pretended to return to his duty ; andt as 
Edmond had no general in whom he could repose more confidence, he gave 
him a considerable command in the aimiy. A tottle was soon after fought at 
Assington in Essex. Edrio deserted to the enemy, in the beginning of the 
day, and occasioned the total defeat of the English army, with a great slaugh- 
ter of the nobility. 

The indefatigable Edmond, however, had still resources. He assembled 
a new amw at Gloucester, and was again in a condition to dispute the field ; 
when the Danish and English nobility, equally tired of the struggle, obliged 
their kings to come to terms. The kingdom was divided between them by 
treaty. Canute reserved to himself the northern division ; Mercia, East- 
Anglia, and Northumberland, which he had entirely subdued : the southern 
pa]^ were left Jo Edmond, who survived the treaty only a month. He was 
murdered at Oxford by two of his chamberlains, accomplices of Edric, whose 
treachery mUde way for the accession of Canute the Dane to the throne of 
England ; (1) Edwin and Edward, the sons of Edmond; being yet in their 
infancy. • 


LETTER XVIII. 


France from the AkcecMton of Hugh Capet, to the Invasion of England hy 
yiilliam Duke of Ntn-mandg, 

While England changed its line of sovereigns, and Germany its form of 
^vemment, France al^ had chan^g^ its reigning family, and wu become, 
like Grermany, a government entir^y feudal. £a^ province had its heredi- 
ty counts or dukes. He who could only sei^ upon two or three small 
village, paid homage to ihe usurper of a province ; and he who had only a 
castle held it of the possessor of a town. The kingdom wal^ a monstrous as- 
semblage of members, without any compact body. 

Of the princes, or nobles, who held immediately of the crown, Hugh Capet 
was not the least powe|eRiL He possessed the dukedom of France, which ex- 
tended as far as Tourlme : he was also count of Paris ; and the vast do- 
mains which he held in Picardy and Champagne gave hiip great authority 
in those provinces. He therefore seized the crown on^e death of Lewis v. 
and brought more strength to it than he derived from it ; for the royal do- 
main was now reduced to the cities of Laon and Soissons, with a few other 
disputed territories. (2) - 


CO Gul.Msluies. Hen. Huntiug. ubi sup. 
(21 Glab. HLit. sm Temp. 
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The right of succeBsion belonged to Charles, duke of Lorrain, uncle to 
the condition of vaagal of the empire^ppeared to the French 
nobility a sufficient reason for excluding him, andlfugh Capet secured the 
favour of the clergy by resigning to them the abbeys which had been heredi- 
tary in his family. An extreme devotion, real or assumed, recommende<l 
hiin to the people ; and narticularly his veneration for reliques. Force and 
address seconded his ambition, and the national aversion against his rival 
completed its success. He was acknowledged in an assembly of the nobles • 
he was anointed at Rheiriris ; and he farther established his throne, by asso- 
ciating his son Robert in the government of the kingdom, and vesting him 
\\ ith those ensigns of royalty which he prudently denied himself, as what 
give umbrage to men ttrho w'ere lately his equals.(l) 

In the mean time the duke of Lorrain entered France, made himself mas- 
ter of Laon by assault, and of Rheims by the treachery of archbishop Arnold, 
his-relation. But this unhappy prince was afterwards himself betrayed by 
the bishop of Laon, and made prisoner for life.(2) 

• A council was assembled for the trial of Arnold. He was degraded ; and 
GeAert, a man of learning and ^nius, who had been tutor to the emperor 
Otho III. and to the king's son, Robert, was elected archbishop of Rheims. 
But the court of Rome not being consulted in this transaction, the election 
was declared void, Arnold was re-estaSlished, and Gerbert deposed. The 
first, however, remained in prison till the death of Hugh Capet, who was 
more afraid of' Arnold's intrigues than of the thunder of the Vatican ;(3) 
while the second, havii^ found an asylum in the court of his pupil Otho, 
became archbighop of ^venna, and afterwards pope, under the name of 
Silvester 11. 

Nothing else memorable happened during the reign of Hugh Capet, who 
conducted all his affairs with great prudence and moderation; and had 
the singular honour of establisning a new family, and in some measure a 
new form of ^verument, with few circumstances of violence, and without 
shedding blood. He di^ in the fifty-seventh year of his age,*and the eighth 
of his reign, and was quietly succeeaed by his win Robert — a prince of a less 
vigorous genius, though not of a less amiable disposition. 

The most remarkable circumsta|Lce, in the reign of Robert, and the most 
worthy of our attention, is his excommunication by the pope. This prince 
had espoused Bertha, his cousin in the fourth degree — a marriage not only 
lawful according to our present ideas of things, and justified by the practice 
of all nations, ancient and modem, but necessary to the welfare, of the state, 
she being the sister of Rodolph king of Burgundy. But the clergy, among 
their other usurpations, had about this time made a sacrament of marriage, 
and laid the most essential. of civil enga^ments, under spiritual prohibitions, 
which extended even to the seventh degree of consanguinity. The popes 
politi<^y arrogated to themselves a special jurisdiction over this first object 
of society, and that on which all the rest hang. Gregory V. therefore under- 
took to disMlve the marria^ between Robert anal^rtha, though it had 
been ^horised by Bereral bishops ; and in a council held at ^me, without 
examining the cause, and without hearing the partigs, he published, with the 
most despotic authority, an imperious decree, whiirfi ordered the king and 
queen to be separated, under peril of excommunication. And all the bishops 
who had countenanced the pi^tended mme were suspended from their func- 
tions, until such time as they should make satisfaction to the Holy See. (4) 
Robert, however, persistea in keeping his wife, and thereby incurred the 
sentence of excommunication ; which, according to odrdinal teter Damien, 
an historian of those times, had sudi an effect on the minds of men, that the 
king was abandoned by all his courtiers, and even by his own domestics, two 
servants excepted. And these threw to the dogs all the victuals which their 
master left at meals, and purified, by fire, the vessels in which he had been 

(l) Olab. Hitt, sui Tnnii, 

(i) SiKeberti, Chrun. 

( 8 ) 'Itl. iliid. 

( 4 ) Gldb. Hitt, tut 7Vwi;>. 
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served : so fearful were they of what had been touched by an excommunicated 
person !( I ) The same ojedulous author adds^ that the queen was brought to 
bed of a monster, whicn^ad a neck and head like a goose — a certain proof 
and punishment of incest ! — But as Voltaire very justly observes, there was 
nothing monstrous in all this affair, but the insolence of the pope, and the 
weakness of the king ; who, giving way to si^erstitious terrora, or afraid of 
eivU commotions, at xut repudiated his wife Bertha, and married Constance, 
daughter to the count of Arles, in whom he found an imperious termagant, 
instead of an amiable consort. Gregory also obliged him to restore the trai- 
tor Arnold to the see of Rheims.(2) 

In the mean time Robert had It in his power to have been master of the 
popes, if he had possessed the ambition and the vigour necessary for such an 
enterprise. After the death of Henry II. the last emperor of the house of 
Saxony, the Italians, sick of the German dominion, offered their crown and 
the imperial dignity to the king of France. Robert, however, had the reso- 
lution to refuse it : and not only his own subjects, but Europe in ^neral 
was soon convinced that he hadracted wisely ; for those who made the pro-, 
posal afterwards deserted the pei^n who accepted it. (3) 

The latter years of Robert's reign were rendered very unhap^ by the dis- 
orders of his family. Unfortunate in the death of his eldest son Hugh, whom 
he had associated in the sovereignt}^ his queen Constance, whose haughti- 
ness was altogether insupportable, attempted to reflate the succession. 
Having an aversion against her son Henry, she wanted to place her younger 
son Robert on the throne. But the king, by the advice of his parliament, 
confirmed the succession to Henry, his eldest surviving son. Provoked at 
this measure, the queen wanted to embroil the brothers ;(^4) but they, being 
united by a sincere friendship, withstood all her irritatioils. At length, be- 
come equally the objects of ner hatred, they retired from court, and took 
arms in order to obtain a separate establishment. In the mean time the 
king died, and was succeeded by his son Henry. 

There is not<any monarch in the French history more generally or more 
highly commended than Robert, notwithstandiiiig his weakness of temper, or 
on whose death tiie lamentations of all ranks of people were louder or more 
sincere. The monks, spoke the sense of the whole natioh^ when they de- 
plored him in these words : We have Tost a father, who governed us in 
peace. We lived under him in security ; for he did not oppress, or suffer 
oppression : we loved him, and there was nobody whom he feared. "(5) 
Henry I. was twenty-seven years of age at his accession to the throne, 
and, with all the spirit of a younf^ man, he had the sagacity and prudence of 
one more advanced in years ; without which, the crown would have been 
shaken f^m his Heed almost as soon as it was placed there. His mother 
Constance, who hated him, as has been observed, and who was ambitious still 
to govern, had drawn over to her party a number of lords and bishops, under 
]>retence of suppbrtii^ the cause of her youn^r son Robert. Henry, there* 
fore, after some ineffectual struggles, was obliged to take refuge in Nor- 
mandy, where he was received with all possible respect by duke l&bert, who 
assured him that the tre^ures and forces of the du^y were at his disposal. 
Nor were these mere expressimis ^ civility ; an army of Normans entered 
France on one side, while the king and royal party invade4 it on ^e other. 
The queen dowager and her faction were humbled, and Henry recovered iJl 

(1) Let nt not, bowerer, with ocrtsiii ■arcaatical bistorUnt, represent this mode of 
inspiring religioue terrore>«s an invention of the Christian priesthood. For Cesar telU 
us that, among the ancient Omuls, if any one, wither mamstrate or private person, re- 
fused to submit to the settieHce of the Druide, he was intermcied the tuor^tg ; and that, 
while under such prohibitimit all men shunned him. lest they should tuffer by the enn- 
tagieu of bis impletg. (Ceesar, Belt. Gal. lib. vi.) The power of excommunication, or 
the aiitboritj of escluaing the vicious and rrfractorg from religious privUegeSy is neces- 
sary indeed to every body of priests. But it ought to extend no farther, to mffect no 
legal right y nor any civil privilege. 

Oi) Aimon. Hist. lib. v. 
rs) Aimon. Hist. lib. v. 

(4) Glab. Hist, sni Temp. 

(5) Helguldus. Glab. ubi sup. 
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that he had lost. But ulthouf^h this contest ended gloriously for the king^ 
it proved hurtful to the monarchy ; for as the success of the war was prin- 
cipaUy owing to the Duke of Normandy, Henry added to his duchy Giwrs, 
Chaumont, Pontoise, and that part of the Vexin which yet remained to the 
crown(l) 

The next affair of importance that occupied the king's attention was the 
succession to the duchy of Normandy. Duke Robert had thought fit, in 
compliance with the fashionable devotion of tlKDsb times, to make a pilgrim- 
age to Jerusalem. But before his departure, as he was a prudent prince, 
though now old and superstitious, he assembled his nobles ; and, informing 
them of his pious purpose, the length of the journey, and the dangers to 
which he must be exposed, he engaged them to swear allegiance to his natu- 
ral son William, whom he tenderly loved, and intended for his successor, as 
he had no legitimate issue. He also recommended the guardianship of this 
son, who was only nine years of age, to two persons in whom he placed the 

S -eatest confidence— -Heniy I. king of France, and Alain duke ofBretagne.(2) 
ut these precautions did not prevent neany disorders, which a mind not 
hoodwinked by superstition must have foreseen ; arising from the habitual 
turbulency of the mat, the illegitimacy of William, and the claims from 
other branches of the ducal family. 

Robert died, as he had apprehended, in his pilgrimage ; and left his 
son rather the heir of his wishes than of his dominions. The licentious 
nobles, freed from the awe of sovereign authority, broke out into personal 
quarrels, and made the whole duchy a scene of war and devastation. Alain, 
duke of Bretagne, came to appease their animosities; but being very rough- 
ly treated, hd returned home, and was soon after carried off by slow poison, 
supposed to have been given him in Normandy. Various pretenders arose 
to tne succession ; and the king of France, forgetting what he owed to Ro- 
bert, seemed willing to deprive his infant son of his inheritance, by taking 
advantage of these troubles. He accordingly invaded the Norman frontier, 
and reduced several places ; but not findi^ the conquest ^ easy as he ex- 
pected, or infiuenced by the returning sentiments of fnendship and generosi- 
ty, he united hie forces with those of the young duke, and the malecontents 
were totally routed in the battle of Val de Dunes, which gave William quiet 
possession of his dominionB.(3) * 

Henry I. died in 1060, and was succeeded by liis son Philip, whom he had 
by his second wife, and the first with whom he cohabited, the daughter of 
Joradislaus, duke of Russia — a circumstance truly remarkable, in an age 
when the intercourse between nations was so little fiimiliar. But the prohi- 
bitions of marriage were so multiplied, and the example of his father so 
alarming, that Henry is supposed to have sought a wife in this remote coun- 
try, in order to avoid the crime of iucest, and the dangtnr of excommunica- 
tion. What must the disorders of society h&ve been, when oven a king did 
not know whom he mi^ht lawfully marry. 

I’hilip I. was only e^ht years of age at the time of his accession : and, 
what is veiy fungular, instead of being put under the guardianship of his 
mother or his unpble# one of whom it might naturaUy he supposed would have 
been called to the regency, he wae by Jiia father to the care of 

Baldwin V. surnamed the Pious, earl man of strict honour, 

and brother-in-law to Henry. Baldwin gav6 his pupil an education suitable 
to his rank ; he kept the nobility in am, without giving them just cause of 
offence ; and he maintained peace, by being always prepared for war. His- 
tory, in a word, scarce furnishes us with an mstance of a minority more quiet, 
ana of none more happy— an example the more remarkable, as the times and 
circumstances of it were both deVeate. 

The only colour that Baldwin ^ve for censure, was in hk conduct to- 
wards Wil^m duke of Normandy, who was preparing to invade Eog^d, 
and whom he permitted to raise forces in France and Flanders — a liberty 

CO Gul. Gemet. bb. vi. 

(2'j Id. ibid. 

(S) Gul. Geraet. ubi sup. 

VoL. 1. 
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which, from the event, was judged impolitic. But the duke being his son- 
in-law, he could not r^use him with a good grace : and there wm yet a far- 
ther motive for compliance. The fortunate and enterprising William might 
have entered France with that army which he had assembled against Eng- 
land, where he succeeded more speedily, and with more ease than could pos- 
sibly have been expected. But uie particulars of that invasion and its con- 
sequences belong to the history of our own country. ^ I shall therefore only 
here observe, that to Ij^alance in some measure the increase of William s 
power, an offensive and defensive alliance was concluded between the crowns 
of France and Scotland. Soon after that negotiation Baldwin died, and left 
his pupil Philip 1. in peaceable possession of his kingdom, when he had at- 
tained his fifteenth year.(l) • 


LETTER XIX. 
o 

England from the Danuh to the Norman Conquest. 


You have already, my dear PhUip, ifeen Edmond Iron«eide inhumanly niur- 
dered, and England exposed to the ambition of Canute the Dane — a prince 
both active and brave, and at the head of a numerous amw, ready to take 
advantage of the minority of Edwin and Edward, the sons of Edmond. The 
English could therefore expect nothing but total subjection from Canute. 
But the Danish monarch, commonly so little scrupulous, showed, on this oo 
casion, an anxiety to conceal his injustice under plausible pretences. Be- 
fore he seized the inheritance of the two young princes, he summoned a gene- 
ral assembly of the states of England, in order to fix the succession ; aji^d 
haying suborned some noblemen to depose that, in the treaty of Gloucestei!^ 
it was agreed, Tha^ Canute in case of Edmond's decease, should succeed 
to the whole kingdom/' the states convinced by this evidence, or over-awed 
by his victorious arms, immediately put the Dane in full possession of the 
government, (a) 

But although Canute had now attained <he great object of his ambition in 
the un^vided sovereignty of England, he was at first obliged to make many 
sacrifices to it ; and to gratify the chief nobility, by bestowing on them ex- 
tensive governments and jurisdictions. He also thought himself obliged, 
from political motives, to exercise some severities. In order to reward his 
Dani^ followers, he loaded the people with oppressive taxes? and iealous of 
the two young pAooes, hut sensible that he ^ould render himself detested 
if he ordered them^to be mhr^^red in England, he sent them to his ^y the 
king of Sweden, whom he dera^ to get them privately dispatched, as soon as 
they arrived at his court. But the Swedish monarch was too generous to 
comply with such a barbarous request. Afraid, however, to draw on himself 
the ^pleasure of Canute, by protecting the English princesjr them 

to be educated in the court of Solomon, king of Hungara^a strange place 
surely to seek for a preceptor. the defenceless seeSonly a protector ; 

and the sons of Edmond^ound Solomon. Edwin, the eldest, was mar- 

ried to that monardi's sister ; but he dying without issue, Solomon gave his 
sister-in-law, Agatha, daughter of the emperor Henry II. in marriage to Ed- 
ward, the younger brother ; and she bore nim Edgar Atheling, whom I sha]! 
have occasion to mention ; Margaret, afterwariu queen of Gotland ; and 
Christina, who retired into a convent.(3) 

The removal of Edmond's children into so distant a country as Hungaiy 
was regarded-^W Canute, next to their death, as the greatest security of his 
government, ^ut he was still under alarm on account of Alifred and Edward, 
^e sons of Ethelred? who were protected and supported by their uncle, 

(1) Gul. Malmei. lib. ii. 

(2) Onl. Maliues. lib. ii. R. Hoveden, ^nnal. pars prior. 

{3) Gul. MaLuies. lib. ii. H. Huvedeii, Annul, pan prior. 
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Richard duke of Normandy. Richard had even fitted out a fleet on purjinse 
to restore the Enf^lish princes to the throne of their ancestors. In order, 
therefore^ ,to break the storm, and to secure himself on that side, Canute 
paid hp addresses to queen Emma, the duke's sister, and the mother of those 
princes who disputed his sway. He was listened to : Richard sent over Emma 
to Eng^land, where she was soon after married to Canute, the enemy of her 
former husband's family, and the conqueror of that country which her chil- 
dren had a right to rule. But Canute promised that her children should still 
nde it, thou^ not the children of Ethelred ; and, although the English dis- 
approved of the match, they were pleased to find at court a ^vereign to 
wnom they were accustomed : so that the conqueror, by this marriage, 
not only secured the alliance of Normandy, but acquired the confidence of 
his new subjects. Having thus freed h^s^ from the danger of a revolu- 
tion, Canute determined, like a truly prince, l^.the equity of his ad- 
ministration, to reconcile the English yet farther to the Danish yoke. He 
sent back to their own country as many of his followers as could safely be 
* spared * he restored the Saxon customs : he^ade no distinction between the 
Danes and English in the distribution of justice ; and he took c^e by a strict 
execution of law, to protect the lives and properties of all his Bubject8.(l) 
The Danes were gradually incorporated with the native English ; and both 
were glad to breathe a little from those multiplied calamities which the con- 
querors no less than the conquered had experienced in their struggle for 

Gominion. ^ . -i. i 

TTie first use that Canute made of this tranquillity was to visit DenmarJ^ 
where he obtained a victory over the Swedes, by the valour of the English 
under the command of earl Godwin, on whom bo bestowed his daughtM in 
raarriacre. In a second voyage to Denmark, he made brniself master of Nor- 
way, and expelled the good Glaus from his kingdom. Canute seems to have 
rtt^ned the^ight of his ambition ; for, from this ^nod, he appears not 
dhly to have laid aside all thoughts of future conquests, but to hove held in 
contempt all the glories and pleasures of the world— OMcessaiy consequem^ 
my dear Philip, of assigning to human enjoymente a setisfiMtion which they 
cannot yield, Md more especially of pursuing them (another effect of the 
same cause) at the expence of ju^ice and humanity. 

During this change of mind it must have been that Canute the 
and most powerful prince of his time, being sovweign 
and England, put to the blush his flattering courtiers, 'T’*® ® 
miration of hilgr^ieuv, that every thing ww possible lor him He i^rdered 
a chair to be bi|ught, and seated himself on the sea-shore, while the 
rising; and as the waves approached, he wd, in m myerious tone, , 

’ oy dominfon, and the hmd ^eh r stt u^n 


^ sea ! art under my aomimon, auu wic ««« w— - tl.v «>ve- 

' charge thee, approach no farther! nor 
reign." He even sat some time in seemi^ exjwctation of 
but M the sea still advanced towards him, and at last began to 
its billows, he turned to his courtiers, and observed, that every creature m 

iheuMvI^ taSe and impotent; and ‘hat POwer resides on^ with oks 

Being, in who8*i)»d8 are the elements of “a*"^ 
ocean. Thus far shalt thou go, and no ^urtner i ffi) 

^t alth^h Canute, sick^f worldly greatito« 

toward a futUw state of existenM, the roirit f makina wti^ 

fortunatelv inive a wrong direction to his piety. Instead of making repai^ 

rionT Z^S^ns^SSa he had injur.5 hr tobe^i^d “for’thS 

built churched endowed monasteries, and appoint^ P”f 

rf who had fallen in battle agalnrt him ; nay. more meritonoo., 

than aU the rest 1 he undertook a pilgrimw „ ^gminrahle excent 

"n of STgland to his «m Harold Harefoot, by his 


(1) Gul. Maliues. lib. ii. 
AngUa Sacra, vo). i- 
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first wife^ Alfwen, daughter to the earl of Hampshire^ in prejudice of Har- 
dicanute, his son by queen Emma^ to whom he had promisea the 8uccession.(l) 
Harold reigned only four years. He was succeeded by his brother Har- 
dicanute^ whose reign was yet shorter. Neither of these princes any 

a ualities that merit your attention, nor did any thing memorable happen 
uring their reigns. It will therefore be sufficient to observe, that on the 
death of Hardicanute, who fell a sacrifice to his brutal intemperance, the 
English shook ofiF the Da^h yoke, and recalled, from Normandy, Edward, 
son of Ethelred and Emma, sumanved the Confessor, to the throne of his 
ancestors. 

This revolution was effected without bloodsh^ ; and the mild and equit- 
able government of Edward soon reconciled the Danes, no less than the 
English, to his sway. . The di8tiiie||fp between the two nations vanished 
But the English in vajm flatterecf^femselves that they were for ever deli- 
vered from foreign masters. A little time convinced them that the evilVas 
rather suspended than removed. 

Edward had been educated in Wormandy ; and, having contracted many 
intimacies with the natives of that country, as well as an affection for their 
manners, the court of England was soon filled with Normans, who were dis- 
tinguished by the royal favour, and hgd great influence in the national coun- 
cils. He had also, it appears, thou^ married to a beautiful woman, made 
an indiscreet vow of virginity, which rendered his bed sterile, but obtained 
to him from the monks, the title of Saint and Confessor: and he had given 
his kinsman, William duke of Normandy, hopes of succeeding to the English 
crown. What use that enterprising prince made of this promise, real or 
pretended, we shall afterward have occasion to see. 

In the mean time the English, and particularly earl Godwin, the most 
powerful nobleman in the kingdom, and who had' hopes of exalting his own 
son to the throne, became jealous of the preference shown to forei^ers, aniii - 
openly revolted. The rebels were reduced : the estates of Godwin and his 
son were conAscated^^od t^y were obliged to flee the realm. But they 
soon after returnedj'mrar redinla the king to^ppnditions ; the most consider-^ 
able of which was, that all foreigners should 1^ banished the kingdom. ^2) 
Godwin's death, which happened shortly after this treaty, fveventea him 
from establishing that authority which he had acquired at the expense of the 
crown. But his son Harold, who succeeded him in his estates and offices, 
and who, with an ambition equal to his father's, was superior to him in ad- 
dress and insinuation, proved no less dangerous to the unsuspecting and 
unwarlike Edwaxj^ whose confidence he had obtained- And the death of 
Siward, dnke or ^^rtliu^erland, while it enfeebled the royal authority, 
^ve still more coq^e(mlM|||to the ambitious Harold. Siward, beside his 
loyalty and exploits in beSVw^e crown, had acquired honour to England, 
by his successful conduct in rae" bniv'foreign enter prize undertaken during 
this reign : and as it is connected wim a memorable circumstance in the his- 
tory of a neighbouring kingdom, as. well ais with the intrigues of Harold, it 
doubly deserves our attention. ' ^ 

Duncan, king of Scotland, a prince of a gentle diBpi|||pioD, and some 
talents, but not possessed^f sufiSci^t vigour to ^vern ar^rbulent nation, 
distracted by the animoi^es of the great, had laid himself open to the de- 
signs of Macbeth, a ppWOT^ nobleman, nearly allied to the crown ; and who, 
not contented with ouH^bijg the kin^s author^y, carried yet farther his trai- 
torous ambition. « Ho murdered his sovereign ; usurped the crown ; and 
chased Malcolm Keotture^ the prince and heir, into England. Siward, whose 
daughter was married to Duncan, undertook, by Edward's orders, the pro- 
tection of this unhappy faftiily. He marched an army into Scotland, defeated 
and killed Macbeth in battle, and restored Malcolm to the throne of his an- 
cestors. This service, added to his former connections with the Sf^al family 
of Scotland, broilght gireat accession to the authority of Siward iif yie north. 


(l) Chron. Sax. H. Hunting. R. Hoveden. 
Ct) R. Hovoden. Sun. Dunelm. 
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and enabled him tu be highly useful to Edward, in restraining the ambition 
of Grodwin and his powerful family ; but as he had lost his eldest son Osbern, 
in the action with Macbeth, it proved eventually fatal to his house, and 
hurtfiiA' to the crown. The duke's second son Woltheof, ajvpeared too young, 
on his father's death, to be entrusted with the government of Northumber- 
land : ^d Harold's influence obtained that dukedom for Tosti, his own 
brother.(l) > 

There are two anecdotes related of Siward, which strongly mark his cha- 
racter, and are eminently expressive of that enthusiasm of valour, long so 
predominant in the house of Northumberland. When informed of his son 
Osbem's death, he was at first inconsolable. But enquiring how he fell, and 
being told that he behaved witli great gallantry, and that his wound w as in 
the breast, the feelings of the father seeai^ lost in th(^ of the soldier ; his 
grief was transformed into joy. “ Woiud to God," teclaimed he, “that 1 

had as many sons as I have hairs, that I might lose them thus!" And when 
he found his own death approaching, he oi^ered himself to be clothed in a 
suit of complete armour ; and sitting erect on a couch, w ith a spear in his 
hand, In this posture,” said he, “ the only one worthy of a warrior, I will 
“ meet th® tyrant : if 1 cannot conquer, 1 shall at least the combat.(2)” 

Tosti behaved so tyranniciilly in his aDvernment of North uniherland, that 
the people rose against him, and expelled him by force of arms— a circum- 
stance which contributed much to his brother's aggrandisement. Harold was 
appointed by the king to punish the Northumbrians, and advanced w ith an 
army for that purpose ; but being met by a deputation from Morcar, who 
had been elected duke, and finding that Tosti had acted in a manner unwor- 
thy of his station, he returned to the king, and generously persuaded him 
not only to pardon the rebels, but even to confirm Morcar in the dukedom, 
^e afterward married the sister of that nobleman, and got her younger bro- 
iter, Edwin, elected into the g(>vernment of Mercia. lie also undertook an 
‘xpeditiou against the Welsh', whom he obliged to receive English gover- 

"^By^th^se political and fortunate steps, Harold soon found himself in a con- 
dition openly to aspire at the succession to the crown. He had gained the 
affections of hii countrymen by his lenity to the Northumbrians ; he had 
raised their admiration of his valour by his conquest of Wales; and so ^eat 
was his influence, that he laid almost all England under the command of him- 
self or his friends. His competitors for the succession were Edgar Atheling, 
the sole surviving heir to the crown, who had been recced from Hungary, 
and William duke of Normandy, the king's cousin. But the first wm a youth 
whose imbecility was thought sufficient to set asidehhi ^im, and the second 
a foreigner. Edward's prepossessions hindered fSn? from supporting the 
pretensions of Harold ; and his irresolution, from securing the crown to 
the duke of Normandy, whom he secretly favoured : he therefore died with- 
out appointing a successor, being worn out with age and infinnitiM, and 
more anxious about obtaining a heavenly than settling his earthly inhentance, 

Edward the Coafessor was the first who touched for the scrofula, heni^ 
denominated the ItoK’s Evfl. The opinion of his ^ctity procured belief, 
among the superstitious vulgar, to this mode of cqw : and his ^wessors 
reirarded it as a part of their royalty, to support thi^Wie idea. The prac- 
ti^ was first dropt by the princes of the house of Brunswick, who wisely 
considered, that such a pretension must be attended with ridicule in the ey^ 
of all men of cultivated minds, and even become the scorn of an enligl^ned 
populace. Posterity are more indebted to this prince for the body of tows 
which he compiled, and which, on account of their mildness, were long dear 
to our ancestors. 

Though Edward left the succession undecided, it did n^ong continue w. 
Haroldimmediately stepped into the vacant throne; so well had he 


(I) Gul. Malmei. lib. ii. Bachansn, lib. vn. 
(S. H. Hunting, lib. ri. 

(3) Ordenc. Vital. 
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taken his measures^ that his accession was attended with as little opposition 
or disturbance, as if he had succeeded by the most indisputable hereditary 
title. The right of Edgar Atheling was scarce ever mentioned, and still less 
the claim of the duke of Normandy : the whole nation seemed joyRilly to 
swear allegiance to the new king.(1 ) 

The first danger that Harold experienced was from abroad, and from his 
own brother. Tosti, when expelled the government of Northumberland, had 
submitted to a voluntary banishment in Flanders : but no sooner was he 
informed of the accession of Harold, to whose fortunate ambition he consi- 
dered himself to have fallen a sacrifice, than he entered into a lea^e with 
Halfagar king of Norway, who invaded England with a fleet of three nundred 
sail. Tosti himself had collected about sixty vessels in the ports of Flan- 
ders, with which he ppt to sea ; after committing some depredations on 
the south and east cdi^s of England, he sailed to Northumberland, where he 
was joined by Halfagar and his powerful armament. The combined fleets 
disembarked their troops at the^outh of the Humber; and the earls of Nor- 
thumberland and Mercia were defeated in attempting to oppose the invaders^ 
Harold was no sooner informed of this disaster, than he hastened to the 
North — anxious for the safety of his people, and ambitious to show liimself 
worthy of that crown which had been conferred upon him by his countrymen. 
The English flocked from all quarters to his standard: so that he found him- 
self in a condition to give battle to his enemies, as soon as he reached them. 
The two armies engaged at Standford. The action, which was long and 
bloody, ultimately terminated in the total rout of the Danes, and in the 
death of Tosti and Halfagar. Harold, however, had scarco time to rejoice 
on account of this victory, before he received intelligence that the duke of 
Normandy, hav^ landed with a formidable force in the south of England, 
determined to dispute with him the crown. 

The Norman prince (whom I have already had occasion to mention, bolhf^ 
in the history^of France and of England) funded his claim to the English 
crown on a pretended will of Edward the Confessor in his favour. This 
claim he fortified with an oath extorted from Harold when shipwrecked on 
the coast of France, that he would never aspire to the succession, and by 
which he bound himself to support the tpretensions of William. The will 
Harold knew to be void of foundation, and the oath he entirely disregarded, 

^ it had not only been drawn from him by the fear of violence, but was in 
itself unlawful ; unless William had not only been appointed successor by 
the king, but chosen by the people, the English crown not being at the dis- 
posal of the Bovweign. He therefore replied to the Norman ambassadors, 
who summoned ,hlm to regpgn the kingdom, that he was determined strenu- 
ously to maintain those mwmal liberties with which he had been intrusted, 
and that the same moment Aould put a period to his life and his Bway.(S) 
This answer was no other than what William expected. He knew the 
valour^ Harold, and the power of the English nation ; but he consulted 
only his ambition, wd his courage. The ooldness of the enterprize he 
thought would astonish the enemy, and inspire his wldte* ^th resolution 
from despair, as well a%.from a desire of supporting thMKputation of their 
countrymen, who had a^ut this time revived their ancient fame, as we shall 
afterward have occasicir to see, by the mo^ hazardous exploits and the most 
wonderful successes in the other extremiW of Europe. 

Nor were these the onl^ foundation of William’s hopes. A military spirit 
had universally diffused itself over Europe ; and the feudal nobles, whose 
minds were elated by their princely situation, greedily embraced the most 
hazardous enterprizes, how little soever they might be interested -in the fail- 
ure or success. Hence their passion for chivalry, and their ambition to out- 
shine each other in exertions of strong^ or prowess. William had long been 
distinguished among those haughty chieftains by his power, his courage, and 
his address in all military exercises ; and every one ambitious of acquiring 

O) Gul. Piet. Order. Vital. 

(*) Gul. Malmes. lib. lii. Higden. Matth. Weit. 
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renown in arms^ repaired to the court of Normandy, wliere they were enter- 
tained with that hospitality and couzi^y which distinguished the age. The 
fame of the intended invasion of England had been every where diffused : 
the more perilous the attempt appeared, the more it suited the genius of the 
times : multitudes of adventurers therefore crowded to tender their service 
to William, impatient to acquire fame under so renowmed a leader, or to sup- 
port, by new acte of valour, that reputation which they had already earn- 
ed ;(1) 80 that tSe duke's army consisted of the flower of all the warriors of 
the continent, determined to die or to conquer. 

The continental monarchs could surely have ol)structed those supplies. 
But Philip I. of France, whpse interest most it was, being a minor, Btdd- 
win, earl of Flanders, William's father-in-law, who then held the reigns of 
government, favoured the duke's levies (as 1 have had occasion to observe) 
both in France and Flanders ; and the emperor Henry IV. besides giving all 
hit vassals leave to embark in this expedition, which so much engaged the at- 
tention of Europe, promised his protection tglhe duchy of Normandy durina 
tlie absence of the nuke, and thereby enabled him to draw his whole strength 
to tlie attack of England. 

But William's most important ally was pope Alexander II. who had a 
might influence over the wnrrioi-s of tnaUage ; and who, besides being flatter- 
ed by an appeal which William had made to the court of Rome in favour of 
his undertfi^ing, at a time w'hen this pontiff w'anted to be the arbiter of 
princes, foresaw that if the French and Norman barons w^ere successful in 
their enterprise, they would import into England, which still maintained 
some degree of •independence in ecclesiastical matters, a more devoted re- 
verence to the Holy See. He therefore declared immediately in favour of 
Al'^illiam's claim ; pronounced Harold a perjured usurper ; denounced excom- 
munication against him and his adherents ; and, in order more particularly 
<to encourage the duke, he sent him a consecrated banner, and a ring w ith 
one of St. Peter's hairs in it.(2) Thus, as the sagacious remarks, all 

the ambition and violence of this invasion w'ere covered safely over with the 
broad mantle of religion. 

The Norman fleet, which consisted of three hundred vessels, great and 
small, and carried an army of sixty thousand men, selected by WiUiam fi-om 
those numerous supplies that courted his service, had been assembled early in 
the summer, and put to sea soon after ; but, being long detained by contrary 
winds, the troops oegan to imagine that Heaven had declared against them, 
t and that, notwithstanding the pope's benediction, they were destined to de- 
I struction. The wind, how'ever, fortunately changed on the eve of the feast 
of St. Michael, the tutelar saint of Normandy; and the soldiers and their 
I bold leaders, who had an equal contempt of real and a dread of ima^nary 
dangers, fancying they saw the hand of Trovidence in the ^use of their former 
? fcem»r8, set out with the greatest alacrity, and safely arrived at Pevensey in 
f Sussex, where the troops quietly disembarked. The duke himself had the 
I misfortune to fall, as he leaped ashore — a circumstance which^ considering 
^ die superstition of ^ times, might have been ^ns^ed to his disadvantage, 
>ut which he had the presence of mind to turn in his fcvour, by calling aloud, 

1 have taken possession of England !" and a soldi^, running to a neigh- 
giuring cottage, plucked some thatch, which he presented to his general, as 
pving him seizin of the kingdom.(3) The confldence of William and his fol- 
Owers was now so great, that when they heard even of Harold’s victor}^ over 
he Danes, instead of being discouraged they seemed only to long with more 
mpatience for the arrival of the English army. 

They had not long occasion to wait. Harold was at York when he re- 
eived intelligence of the Norman invasion, and hastened by quick marches 
0 meet his competitor. But on reviewing his forces he found thete much 
iminished,^]^ugh he had been reinforced with fresh troops from London 
nd other pla^. His victory proved his ruin. Many of his bravest officers 

(1) Gill. Pictnv, 

(2) Baker, ('/iron. 

(3) Order. V'llal. 
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and veteran soldiers fell in the action ; some retired from fatigue^ and others 
secretly withdrew from discontent^ because he had refused to distribute the 
Danish spoils among them— a conducf'little suited to his usual generosity of 
temper, and which can only be accounted for from a desire of easing his peo- 
ple in the war that hung over them from Normandy, and which he foresaw 
must be attended with great expense. 

From these and other circumstances, Gurth, the king’s brother a man of 
bravery and conduct, began to entertain apprehensions ofPthe event ; and 
represented to the king, that it would be better policy to prolong the war 
than to risk a general action, as the winter was approaching, when the ene- 
my would suffer many hardships, while the Engfish, better sheltered, and 
becoming every day more incensed against theiV invaders, would hasten from 
all quarters to his assistance, and render his army invincible ; or, if he 
thought it necessary to hazard a battle, he oi^ht at least not to expose his 
person, that some resource might still be left for the liberty and indep^- 
dency of the kingdom. But Harold, deaf to all these arguments, rejected his 
brother s advice with disdain ;*and, elated with past prosperity, as well aa 
stimulated by his native courage, replied, that he would give buttle in per- 
son, and convince his subjects that he was worthy of the crown which they 
had set upon his head.(l) 

With this resolution he drew near to the Normans, who had removed their 
camp to Hastings. He was even so confident of success, that he sent a mes- 
sage to the duke of Normandy, offering him a sum of money, if he would de- 
n^t the kingdom without effusion of blood ; and William, not to be behind 
him in vaunting, commanded him to resign the crown of England, to submit 
their cause to th§ arbitration of the pope, or to fight him in single combat. 
Harold replied, that the God of battles would soon be the arbiter of all their 
differences. (2) 

Both armies now impatiently expected the awful decision; but night 
drawing on, it was deferred till morning. During this interval of darkness 
and suspensd, the scene was very different in the two camps : the English 
spent the night in riot and feasting : the Normans, in prayer and prepara- 
tions for battle. As soon as day began to appear, the duke asseinbled his 
principal officers, and made them a speeq^ suitable to the occasion He next 
divided his army into three lines. The first consisted of archers and light 
armed infantry ; the second was cothposed of his bravest battalions, heavy 
armed, and raugcd in dose order. The cavalry, at the head of which Wil- 
liam placed himself, formed the third line,' and were so disposed, that they 
stretched beyond the infantry, and flanked each wing of the army. He com- 
manded the signal to be given ; and the whole army, moving at once, and 
singing the celebrated song of Rowland, the fabulous nephew, but renowned 
captain of Charlemange, advanced in order of battle. (3) 

Harold, whose army was inferior to William's in number as well as in dis- 
cipline, had siezed the advantage of a rising ground; and havii^ drawn some 
trenches to secure his flanks, seemed inclined to act upon the defensive, and 
to avoid all encounter with the Norman cavaliy, to which his strength in horse 
was veiy unequal. Tlje Kentish men were pl^d in the iron t, a post which 
th^ had always daim^ as their due : the Londoners guarded the standard ; 
and the king, dismou^ing, placed himself in the centre, at the head of his 
infantry expressing Jiis resolution to conquer or die. The first attack of the 
Norman foot was terrible : their archers sorelyvalled their adversalfqs ; and, 
as the English ranks were close, the arrows did great execution. But Ha- 
rold's army received the shock of the enemy undismayed ; and after nTfuri*- 
ous struggle, which long remained undecided^ the Normans be^n to give 
ground. Confusion was spreading from rank ; when 'william, who 

found himself on the brink of ruin, SftateiMl^th a select band to the relief 
of his broken forces. His presence restore# the. battle. The English were 
obliged ^ retire in their turn ; but the Ending they stiU a vigor- 

(n Order. Vital. Gul. Malmea. lib. iii. 

(«) Hiffden. 

(S) Gill. Maimer, lib. iii. Du Cang. in Gloss. Verb, Cant. Roland. 
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OU8 resistance, aiiletl by tlie adyjintage of ground, and nniriiatcd by the ex 
ample of their valiant prince, ordered his troops to make a hasty retreal 
ana allure their antagonists from their station by the appearance of Highi 
The artifice succeeded. Impelled by the enthusiasm of valour and the hen 
of action, the troops of Harold ^precipitately followed the Normans into tit 
plain ; .while William instructed his infantry at once to face about on tlieii 
pursuers, and the cavalry to make an ^assault upon their wings. The Eng 
Jish were thrown into disorder, and driven hack with loss to the hill ; wliere 
being rallied by the generalship of Harold, they were apiin able to maintair 
the combat. William tried the same stratagem a secona time, and with e<iua 
success. Yet he still found a large body of English forces that remainec 
firm around their prince, and seemed determined to dispute the hold to thi 
last man ; when fortune decided a victory which valour had left doubtful 
Harold, who had fought with unspeakable courage and personal prowess-from 
dawn until eve, was ^ot into the brains with an arrow, while bravely defend- 
ing the royal standard at the head of his guards. His two gallant brothers, 
Gurth and Leofwin, also were slain; and tlte English army, diUpirited by the 
loss of its leaders, gave way on all sides, and was pursued with great slaughter 
by the victorious Nomian8.(l ) 

Thus my dear Philip, was gained by William the Norman, afterwards sur- 
lamed the Conqueror, the famous hattlb of Hastings, which terminated the 
\nglo-Saxon monarchy in Plngland ; and which, by the heroic feats of valour 
lisplayed on both sides, by hotn armied and both commanders, seemed worthy 
io decide the fate of a mighty kingdom. Fifteen thousand of the Norman.s 
ell, and a much greater number of the English forces.(2) — But we must 
ake a view of \he other nations of Europe, and also throw a glance on those 
»f Asia and Africa, before I consider the consequences of this victory, and 
he influence of the revolution by which it was followed, upon the laws, go- 
vernment, and manners of England. In the mean time, however, it will 
lot be improper to take a slight survey of the state of England at the Nor- 
nan conquest. 


POSTSCRIPT, 

No territory of so small an extent has ever so much engaged the atten- 
tion of mankind, for so long a series of ages, as the island of Britain. From 
the most remote antiquity it was visited by the Phoenicians and Carthagi- 
nians, on account of its tin and other valuable productions. The Romans, 
in the height of their power, made themselves masters of the southern part 
of it, at a vast expense of blood and treasure ; and they thought the acqui- 
sition of sufficient importance, to preserve their footing in this distant and 
transmarine province lor three hundred years, by maintaining in it a great 
naval and mUitary force. The ancient Britons lost their courage and their 
independent spirit under the Roman dominion, hut received from their en- 
lightened governors some knowledge of arts and letters. (3) The Saxons, in 
adiieving their sanguinary conquest, destroyed every trace of ingenuity which 
the Romans bad introduced into the island, without bringing along with them 
one peaceful art, with which the Britons were no^ better >Lc.quainted ; and 
the inveterate wars between the princes of the Heptarchy afterward obstruct- 
ed, among their people, the usual nrogress of civilisation. But no sooner 
was Erlgl^d united into one kingoom, under Egbert, than commerce and 
manufactures began to be cultivated in a country so highly favoured by 
nature ; abounding in the materials of industry, and surrounded on three 
sides by the sea, which forms on its coasts many commodious bays and safe 
iarbours.(4) 

(1) Gul. Malmea. abi sup. Oul. Piet. H. Huntinff. R. Hoveden. M. Paris. Order 
/iUl. 

(2) Oul. Genint. chap, xxxri. 

(8j If the Britons had any koowledfre of letters before the arrival of the Romans, that 
cnowledKe was coiiHncd chieHy, if not solely, to their pnests, the mysterious Druids. 

(4) The principal Knf^lish e^orts, diiriiiKthe An^lo-Saxon times, were tin, lead, wool, 
iiides, horses, and slaves I These slaves consisted not solely ol such imhapiiy persons 

VoL. 1. 
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The cemmercc and navigation of the Atfplq-Saxons, however, w as cruelly 
injured by the piracy and predatory invasions of the Danes ; yet did Eng- 
land, under their ^vernment, contain many large trading towns, and n 
greater number of inhabitants^ both in the towns and in the country, than 
could have been expected in si^ a turbulent and hostile period. London, 
York, firistol,(l) Exeter, and NWwioh, were great and populous cities; and 
as the labours of husbandly were chiefly performed by slaves or villains, who 
were excluded from military servioe, tM number of freemeh in England, 
habituated to the use of arms, if not greater, must have been as great at the 
Norman invasion as in any former or subsequent period.^2) But lei us not 
hence conclude, that sixty thousand men, under an expenenced leader, have 
at all times been sufficient to overturn the constitution of this vigorous king- 
dom. William was ultimately indebted for his good fortune, less to the 
rashness of the Ei^lish monarch, his own conduct, or the valour of his troops, 
than to the unsettl^ state of the succession to the crown. Harold had owed 
his exaltation to the throne as much to fear as affection ; and, on his death, 
the English Ufobility, who had b6me with impatience the sway of an equal, 
naturally looked up to his conqueror and competitor, the kin^an of their'nn- 
cient princes, as their sovereign, their head, and centre of union. The duke 
of Normandy, at Hastings, had triumphed over their elected king, but not 
over their liberties. These they imprudently put into his hands (as we shall 
afterward have occasion to see) in hopes that ne would not abuse their gene- 
rosity, when resistance, and even vengeance, was in their power. 

u tbe laws of war or other caniei bad reduced to the condition of perpetual servitude. 
The Anglo-Saxons are accused, by coteiuporary writers, of making niei*chBndise even of 
their nearest relations; ** a custom,*' adds a respectable historian, who lived after the 
Norman conquest, ** which prevails in Northumberland even in our own days.” Gul. 
Malmes. lib. i. 

(1) Tbe Bristol traders were distinguished, even in those early ages, by their mercan- 
tile sagacity. ** Tbe people of this town,” says an author of undoubted venicity, *' were 
** cured of a most odious and inveterate custom, by Wulfstan, (bishop of Winchester at 
“ the Norman cchiqueit) ^ buyint^en and umntn in all parts of Ena land , and export- 
“ ing them for the sake of gam. The young women they commonly got with child ^ and 
“ carried them to market in their pregnancy, that they might bring a better price 
Anfdia Sacra, tom. ii. 

To that exemption from rustic labour, which was friendly to the use of arms, may 
also perhaps be ascribed the dissolute manners oT tbe Anglo-Saxons. Unless when em- 
ploy^ in war or bunting, their whole time was spent in drinking and feasting. This 
licentious life seems to have much impaired the native courage or the Englisli nation, 
before the Danish conquest. The wars which introduced and accompanied that con- 
quest revived their martial spirit : and under the Danish princes the Anglo-Saxons ap- 
peared to have emulated their conquerors in all acts of prowess and valour. But both 
were alike mven to long and excessive drinking, in large societies or clubs : and the 
Danes added to this convivial intemperance an inordinate passion for women ; in which 
they seem to have gloried, and often gratified in a manner shocking to humanity. Vio- 
lence in love was with them as common as in war. Yet they sometimes made use of 
other means to accomplish their purpose— they affected gallantry : and, by their atten- 
tion to dress and cleanlincfs, ore said to have seduced many English wives. That clean- 
liness, however, by which they were distinguished, cousisted only in combing the hair 
once a dav, and washing thenfielves ouce a week. Wallingford, ap. Gale, tom. i. (tuJ. 
Malmes. lib. ii. Anglia Sacra, tom. ii. 

Tbe manners of the Welsh in this dark period must have been even less delicate than 
those of the Anglo-Saxons ; for they thought it necessary, we find, to make a law, That 
none of tbe cuurliers should^^give the queen a blow, or snatch any thing violently out of 
her hands, under penally offs forfeiting Her Majesty s protection. (Leg. Wallicie, p. II.) 
And if any woman brought an action for a rape, «h>ch.was denied by the man, slie was 
ordered to take hold of the culprit by the offendiaf part, with her left hand, and to lay 
the right on the holy reliques ; and, , in that position, to make oath of the violation of 
her person— guo/f is per vim se is/o tnetnbro vitia verit. Ibid. p. 80. 
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LETTER XX. 


Spain, the Arabs, and the Empire of Constantinople ^ during thejiinih, tenth, 
and Part of the eleventh Century. 


SPAIN. 

The death of Abdurr^mflA^ the Moorish king^ whom we have seen rei^n 
with 80 much lustre at Cordova^ was followed by dissensions amon^ his chil- 
dren^ which procured some relief to the Spanish Christians. The little king- 
dom of the Asturias, or of Leon and Oviedo, as it was afterwards called, 
^ founded by Pelo^us, increased under Alphonso III. surnamed the Great, on 
' account of his wisdom and valour. Garaus Ximenes, descended from the 
ancient Spaniards, had also founded, in 758, the kin^om of Navarre, which 
became one of the most considerable Christian principalities in Spain. 

The Moors, however, still possessed Portugal, Murcia, Andalusia, Valentia, 
Granada, Tortosa, and the interior part of the country as far as the moun- 
tains of Ciistile and Saragossa — more than three-fourths of Spain, and the 
most fertile provinces. Among them, as in the other nations of Europe, a 
crowd of too powerful nobles affected independency, and the sovereign was 
obliged to contend with his subjects for dominion. This was the time to 
Iiiive cruslied the Mahometan power : but the Spanish Christians were not 
more united than their enemies. Though continually at wiu- with the Moors, 
tliey were always destroying each other. The reign of Alphonso the Great 
was full of consj»iracies and revolts : his own wife and his two sons were 
among the number of the rebels. lie resigned his crown to Garcias the 
eldest ; he even generously fought under his command ; Snd died in 912, 
with the glory of a hero, and the piety of a Baint.(l) 

Ramiro 11. king of Leon and Oviedo, another Spanish hero, gained in 938, 
the celebrated victory of Simancas, where the Moors lire said to have lost 
fourscore thousand men He had promised to St. James, in a pilgrimage 
to Compoatelia^ that, if he was victorious, all his subjects should offer an- 
nuiilly a (pertain measure of wlieat to the church of that saint. The churcli 
\v:is enriched, and the name of St. James became the alarm to battle among 
tlie Spaniards. 

Men are chiefly indebted for all their heroic achievements to their pas- 
sions : hence nothing is so irresistible as the valour inspired by enthusiasm, 
while it lasts. The name of St. James was long terrible to the Moors, and 
long the companion of victory. Mahomet Alxnanzor, however the celebrated 
general and prime-minister of Hissem king of Cordova, found mc^ns, an- 
other artifice, to turn the tide of success. Seeing his troops begin to ny, in 
a battle fought on the banks of the river Ezla, he dismounted from his horse, 
s.it down ill the field, threw his turban on the ground, and, laying bis arms 
across bis breast, declared he would in that posture meet his fate, since he 
was abandoned by his army. This stratagem had the desired effect ; his 
troops returned to the charge, and obtained a complete victory. The Moors 
became sensiliie that they could conquer in ^ite of St. James : and the 
Christians in their turn trembled at the name of Almanzor. 

Tliat great man, who was no less a politician than a warrior, is said to 
iiave vanquished the Christian princes in fifty enc^ements. He took the 
city of Leon by assault; sacked Compostella ; p^uged the church of St. 
James, and curried the gates in triumph, on the shoulders of his array, to 
Cordova. This triumph proved his ruin. A flux breaking out among his 
troops, tiie (')iristians considered that distemper asa punishment inflict^ by 
St. Janies: the flame of enthusiasm rekindled, and Ahnunzor was defeated. 
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But whnt was infinitely more advantageous to the Christians^ as well as more 
fatal to himself, he was so much ashamed of his misfortune, that he would 
neither eat nor drink, and obstinately perished of hunger.(l) 

About the beginning of the eleventh c^entury, the race of Abdurrahman 
being extinct, the kingdom of Cordova was dismembered, by the ambition of 
a number of noblemen, who all usurped the title of king. Toledo, Valentia, 
Seville, Saragossa, and almost all the great cities, had their independent 
sovereigns. The provinces were changed into kingdoms, which multiplied 
in the same manner among the«Christians, who had a king of Leon, of Navar- 
re, of Castile, of Arnigon ; and Sancho, sumamed the Great, king of Navarre, 
w as so imprudent as to subdivide his dominions^amongst his four sons. Per- 
petual jealousies, with all the crimes that accompany them, were the conse- 
quence of these divisions of territory — treachery, poisonings, assassinations ! 
the common weapons of petty neighbouringand rival princes, who have much 
ambition and small means of gratifying it. Hence tne history of Spain be- 
comes always less important, in proportion to the increase of the kingdoms* 
One circumstance, however mmts our attention, both on account of its 
nature and its singularity. 

In this dark and oppressive period, when the commonalty all over Europe 
were either degraded to a state of actual slavery, or in a condition little more 
to be envied, the people of Arragon shared the government with their sove- 
reign. The representatives of cities and towns had a place in their Cortes, 
or national assembly. But the Arragonians, not satisfied with this check on 
the royal prerogative, nor willing to trust the preservation of their liberties 
solely to their representatives, elected a Justiza, or grand joidge, wlio was 
the supreme interpreter of the laws, and whose particular business it was to 
restrain the encroachments of the crown, and protect the rights of the sub- 
ject. He was chosen from among the cavelleros, or second order in the state, 
answering to our gentlemen coiqmoners, that he might be equally interested 
in curbing the oppressive spirit of the nobles, and setting bounds to the ambi- 
tion of the prihce. His person was sacred, and his jurisdiction almost un- 
bounded ; his power was exerted in superintending the administration of 
government, no less than in regulating the course of justice. He had a right 
to review all the royal proclamations and patents, and to declare whether 
they were agreeable to law, and ought to be carried into execution : — and he 
could, by his sole authority, exclude any of the king's ministers frona the 
management of affairs, and call them to answer for their conduct while in 
office. He himself was answerable to the Cortes alone. 

The justiza had also the singular privilege of receiving the coronation 
oath, in the name of the people ; w'hen, holding a naked sword opposite to 
the king's heart, he repeated these remarkable words : “We who are your 
“equals, make you our sovereign, and promise obedience to your ^vem- 
“ ment, on condition that you maintain our rights and liberties ; if not — 
“ not And it was accordingly an established maxim iirthe constitution of 
Arragon, that if the king slioiud violate his engagements, it was lawful for 
the people to depose him, and to elect another in ^ stead. (2) 


The Emfiae of the Arabs. 

FaoM the Arabs in Spain we pass naturally to those of Asia and the neigh- 
bouring continent of Africa. The great empire of the Arabs, as w ell as its 
branches, had experienced those revolutions which war and discord naturally 
produce, and w'hich sooner or later overturn the best founded governineiits. 
The glory of the califat was obscured toward the end of the ninth century. 
Under weak or wicked princes, the African governors shook off their alle- 
giance. Algiers, Tunis, and Tripoli, formed particular states. Religious 
quarrels augmented those of ambition. The Fattimides, a Mahometan sect^ 

CO Hod. Tolet, de Tied. Atmal. CnmpOAtcl. 

(3^ Zurit. Annai. de Arra^. Hicr. BLinca, Cummc/it. dc Rer. Armir 
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teamed with all the fury of fauaticism. They founded an empire in Egypt, 
l^roin which they expelled the race of Abbas ; and Cairo, the capital of that 
|empire, became the seat of a new calif, and a flourishing city of commerce, 
f' Another fanatical sect, persuaded that the abuses introduced into the re- 
^gion of Mahomet required reformation, delivered themselves up to the 
^transports of enthusiasm, and acquired strength by being persecuted. J'hey 
^revolted, obtained several victories, and seized the provinces on the western 
'«oast of Africa, which form the present kingdom of Morocco ; where tiieir 
Ichief, like the other califs, uniting the royalty, with the priesthood, governed 
'.liis new empire under the name of Miramoulin, or Commander of the Faith- 
ful, a title implying his claim to the califat. 

Other circumstances cons]9ired to dismember the empire of the Arabs. 
The califs of Bagdat had received into their armies a body of Turks, or Tur- 
comans, a Tartar tribe. These auxiliaries, on account of their v.-ilour, wx*re 
«oon employed os 1!he royal guard, and subjected those whom they w ere liired 
to protect. They took advantJ^e of the civil wars raised against the califat 
to make themselves lords of AlsIu : they stript the califs, by degrees, of the 
Bovtft-eignty, but permitted them to retain the pontihciite, which they re- 
vered ; prudently submitting themselves to the religion of the country, and 
kneeling to the priest while they despoUed the king.(l) 

A variety of sovereigns sprung up uiitler the name of Sultans, who were 
invested with their dominions by the califs, but took care to leave them very 
little authority ; so tliat the successors of Mahomet found themseh es, to- 
wards the middle of the eleventh century, in much the same situati(»n with 
those of St. Peter under the first German emperors, or with the kings of 
Euro{)e about the siinie time, whose iMjwer declined in proportion to the in- 
crease of their vassals. 


Tjie Emfibe of Constantinople. 

While the empire of the Arahs^was thus overturned, and that of Cliarle- 
magne falling to nieces, the empire of Constantinople^ to borrow a simile 
from Voltaire, still stood like a la|;ge tree, vigorous though old, stript of its 
branches, some of its roots, and buifeted on every side by storms and tem- 
pests. Though much circumscribed on the eastern frontier, it yet extended 
over all Greece, Macedonia, Epirus, Thess;dy, 'J^hraco, lllyricum : it wfis 
contracted indeed, but not dismembered ; often changing its emperors, but 
always united under the person who swayed the sceptre. How unworthy, 
in general, of the imperial dignity ! and what a people had they to govern ! 

Nicephorus, whom we have seen dethrone Irene, was an execrable tyrant. 
The Saracens robbed him of the Isle of Cyprus ; and the Bulgarians, the 
scourge of Thrace, took him prisoner, after having cut off his army, beheaded 
him, and threw his body to the beasts of the field, while they made a drink- 
ing-cup of his skull.(2) 

StauracuB, the son of Nicephorus, rendered himself so odious in tlie begin- 
ning of his reign, that he was abandoned by his peo]^e, and obliged to become 
a monk. ^ 

Michael Rangabus refused to make peace with the Bulgarians, because a 
monk declared, that he could not, in conscience, deliver up the deserters. 
In consequence of this refusal, the Greeks were defeated by the Bulgarians ; 
the emperor betook himself to flight ; and the officers, incensed at his beha- 
viour, proclaimed Leo the Armenian. 

Leo attempted to assassinate the king of the Bulgarians, who, in revenge, 
]>illaged the suburbs of Constantinople. The emperor could conceive nothing 
more effectual to save the state than the extirpation of idolatry ; that is to 
say, the abolition of images. He accordingly commanded a new persecution ; 
and eight hundred and twenty persons were massacred in one church. 


(1) l.Lunvlav. .:/A/za/. Turcici. Georg. Fliiiacin. Histor. Saraecnica, 
(i) Thcopliaii. 
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Michael the Stammerer, the succesHor of Leo, at first tolerated the wor- 
ship of images. But he afterwards changed his system : he {>ersecuted those 
whom he Jiad formerly protected, and would even have had the sabbath ob- 
served, and the passover celebrated in the manner of the Jews. The Sara- 
cens took advantage of his weakness to miike themselves masters of the Isle 
of Crete, now Candia : tliey also conquered almost all Sicily, and ravaged 
Apulia and Ca]abria,r 1 ) 

During the reign (»i Theophilus, though more worthy of the imperial throne, 
the persecution was redoubled, and the Saracens extended their conquests. 
But after his deatli, the empress Theodora, governing during the minority of 
Michael III. re-established the worship of images, us Irene had formerly 
done. Afterward, desirous to convert the Maiticheans by terror, she caused 
them to be destroyed in thousands. Those who escaped went over to the 
Bulgarians, and the empire was obliged to contend with its own subjects. 
Michael confined Theodora in a convent ; and delivering himself up to all 
manner of crimes, carried his impiety so far, as to sport with the ecclesiastic^il 
ceremonies. He was assassinali^d by Basil, whom he had associated in the 
empire, and imprudently would have deposed. 

Basil, originily a beggar, now found himself emperor. He is celebrated 
for his justice and humanity ; but he was a dupe to the patriarch, Photius, 
whom he favoured with his confidence, even after he had exiled him. His 
reig^ is the asra of the grand schism, which for ever divided the Greek and 
Latin churches. 

l^his schism, which took its rise from a jealousy between the primates of 
the East and West, was brought to a crisis by the conversion of the Bulga- 
rians. As Bulgaria had formerly belonged to the eastern empire, it was dis- 
puted, whether the new Christians ought to be subject to the pope, or to the 
]>atriarch of Constantinople. A variety of other reasons were assigned for 
the squabble that followed ; but this is the true one, and the only one which 
it is necessary for you to know. The council of Constantinople gave judg- 
ment in favouf of the patriarch ; but the pope’s le^tes protested against the 
decision. New circumstances widened the breach, llie two primates ex- 
communicated each other ; and although the quarrel was sometimes mode- 
rated by the mediation of the emperors, if. was never made up. The schism 
continued. 

^The Saracens took Syracuse, while Basil was employed in founding a church; 
and his son Leo composed sermons, while the empire was ravaged on all sides. 
Leo, however, is styled the Philosopher ; because he loved learning, and fa- 
voured lefirned men, not from being an Alfred or a Marcus Aurelius. 

CJonstantine Pqrphyrogenitus, the son and successor of Leo, merits the 
eulogies bestowed on him, as a protector of the sciences, which he himself 
cultivated with success.^ Men of the first rank taught philosophy, geometry, 
and rhetdrie, at Constantinople, during his reign, which commenced in 912, 
and ended in 959. But the affairs of the empire were not conducted better 
than formerly. 

They were still worse conducted under Romanus, the son of Constantine, 
wiio poisoned his fatherland was the tyrant of his people. 

Nicephoriis Phocas had the honour of vanquishing the Saracens, and of re- 
covering from them Crete, Antioch, and other pla^s. His avarice And ty- 
ranny, however, made him detested : his own wife joined in a conspiracy 
against him ; and he was murdered in bed. 

John Zimisces, one of the assassins, seized the empire, and delivered it 
from the Rossi, or Russians, whom he defeated in several ena^ements. I'liis 
brave prince was poisoned by the eunuch Basil, his chamberlain, who, not- 
withstanding, preserved his credit under Basil II. grandson of Constantine 
Porphyrogenitus. 

Basil was a warrior, but a barbarous one. Having vanquished the Bulga- 
rians, he caused the eyes of live thousand prisoners to be put out. His sub- 
jects loaded with taxes, could not enjoy his triumphs. lie fought for him- 


(1) C'eidcn. 
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elf^ Dot for thoDi. Hid death waa followed by a tniin of the blackest crimes 
f which we have any example in history. 

The princess Zoe^ daughter of Constantine^ the brother and colleague of 
'asil, had espoused Romanus Argyropulus^ who was proclaimed emperor, 
oe ^terwards became enamoured of Michael Paphlagonutus, a man of low 
rth. She poisoned her husband, in order to give the throne to her lover ; 
but the poison not operating quick enough^ she caused Arg}'^ropulus to he 
Irowned in a bath. The patriarch of Constantinople at hrst scrupled to 
v |narry the empress to Miciiael. But a sum of money quieted his conscience, 
jpind the imperial crown followed the sanction of tlie church, 
j The emperor Paphlagonotus, a prey to diseases and remorse, died in the 
V liabit of a monk ; and Zoe gave the empire and lier hand to Micliael Cala- 
, phates, the son of a caulker, or cobler of ships, by a sister of the other Mi- 

* ehael, hoping that he would be the slave of her will. But tJic new emperor, 

* lealous of his power, put her in confinement. TJie people revolted : they 
ibleased the empress and her sister Theodora, and put out the eyes of Cii- 
bphates. 

'PIm; two sisters reigned together a year, and employed tliemselves only 

g )oiit trifles. The people would have a prince ; and Zoe, at hist, married 
oiistantine Monomachus, one of her ancient lovers, who was crowned. 'I'his 
Upstart emperor neglected his wife for a^oung mistress. The Greeks, in- 
, ^nsed at his conduct, seized him in a procession, and declared tliey would 
^ly obey two empresses. He would ha\'e been cut in pieces, if the princesses 
had not interposed. 

Monomachus augmented the miseries of the empire by his rapacitv. Tlie 
yronlier provinces had been exempted from taxes, on condition that they 
l^uld defend themselves against the barbarians. The emperor pretended 
-^at he would defend them, and made them pay like the rest of the em- 
^.fcre ;(1) but they were poorly defended, notwithstanding the taxes. 

These particulars will be sufficient to enable you to judge of tlie state of 
jConstantinuple. If at any time we And an able and w arlike prince there, w'e 
-J^ways find the same reigning spirit of superstition and rebellion. Isaac 

E '^’omnenus, one of the best Greek emperors, proclaimed in 1057, made hiin- 
^-,^lf hated by the monks, because h^ applied to the piiY>]ic exigencies the su- 
rflux of their wealth. Lamed by n fall from his horse, he gave himself uji 
devotion, resigned his crown in favour of Constantine Ducas, and took the 
bit of a monk. 

Ducas, too much a friend to peace, abandoned the provinces to the ravages 
f the Turks. He made his three sons emjierors, and left the regency to 
beir mother Eudoxia, exacting from her a promise, that she would never 
narry ; and this promise he obliged her to confirm in writing. Eudoxia, 
lowever, soon resolved to marry Romanus Diogenes, whom idie had con- 
lenined fp die, but whose fine person subdued her heart. Her promise, de- 
’.posited in the hands of the patriarch, now gave her much uneasiness, i n 
i^^rdcr to recover it, she artiully pretended to have flxed her choice on the 
;|^triarch's kinsman. This amorous deceit had the desired effect. Tlw 
^riting was restored ; and the empress, absolved frop| her promise of widow- 
t«ood, did not fail to take advantage of her release, ^he immediately mar- 
i:^ed Romanus, and procured him the empire. (2) 

Could ignorant savages have acted more absurdly ? or ruffians amenable 
public justice more atrociously? — Yet the Greeks were still the most 
irned and polished people in Europe; and (Constantinople, notwithstundiug 
[ its misfortunes, its revolutions, and crimes, having never felt the destruc- 
^ve rage of the barbarians, continued to be the largest and most ^autiful 
^*European city, after the fall of Rome, and the only one where any image of 
icient mannei's or ingenuity remained. 

Thus, my dear Philip, we rapidly traverse the wilds of history ; where the 
objects are often confused, rude, and uninteresting. But it is necessary to 
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travel these first stages, in order to arrive at more cultivated fields. We 
shall soon meet with a new set of objects, equally interesting’ and important ; 
and then more leisure and attention will be required. In the mean time, we 
must take a review of past ages. 


LETTER XXI. 

Progress of Society in Europe, from the Settlement of the Modern 
Nations, to the Middle of the Eleventh Century. 

f- 

I HAVE already given you, in a particular letter, an account of the system 
of policy and legislation established by the barbarians, or northern invaders, 
on their first settlement in the provinces of the Roman empire :(1) and I 
have endeavoured, in the course of my general narration, to mark the pro- 
gress of society, as it regards itsligion, laws, government, manners, and lite- 
rature. But as the history of the human mind is of infinitely more import- 
ance than the detail of events, this letter, my dear Philip, shall be entirely 
devoted to such circumstances as t^nd more particularly to throw light upon 
that subject. I shall also pursue the same method, at different intervals, 
during the subsequent part of your historical studies. 

Though the northern invaders wanted taste to value the Roman arts, laws, 
or literature, they generally embraced the religion of the conquered people 
And the mild and l^nevolent spirit of Christianity would doubtless have s^)f- 
tened their savage manners, had not their minds been already infected by a 
barbarous superstition ; which, mingling itself with the Christian principles 
and ceremonies, produced that absurd mixture of violence, devotion, and 
folly, which has so long disgraced the Romish church, and which formed the 
character of the middle ages. The cler^ were gainers, but Christianity was 
a loser, by tlfe conversion of the barbarians. They rather changed the ob- 
ject than the spirit of their religion. 

The druids among the Gauls and Britons, the priests among the ancient 
Germans, and among all the nations ofr Scandinavia, possessed an absolute 
dominion over the minds of men. These people, after embracing Christian- 
ity, retained their veneration for the priesthood. And unhappily, the clergy 
of those tiroes had neither virtue enough to i>reserve them from abusing, nor 
knowledge sufficient to enable them to make a proper use of their power. 
They blindly favoured the superstitious homage ; and such of the barbarians 
as entered into holy orders, carried their ignorance and their original preju- 
dices along with them. 

The Christian emperors of Rome and Constantinople had enriched the 
church ; they had lavished on it privileges and immunities ; and these sedu- 
cing advantages had but too much contributed to a relaxation of discipline, 
and the introduction of disorders, more or less hurtful, which had altered the 
spirit of the Gospel. Under the dominion of the barbarians the degenerac y 
increased, till the pure* principles of Christianity were lost in a gross super- 
stition ; which, insteadof aspiring to virtuous sanctity, the only sacrifice that 
can render a rational being acceptable to the great author of order and ex- 
cellence, endeavoured to conciliate the favour of God by the same means 
that satisfied the justice of men, or by those employed to appease their fa- 
bulous deities (2) • 

As the punishments due for civil crimes, among the northern conqueroi-s, 
might be bought off by money, they attempted, in like manner, to bribe 
heaven, by benefactions to the church, in order to supersede all future in- 
quest. And the more they gave themselves up to their brutal passions, to 
rapine, and to violence, the more profuse they were in this species of good 
works. They seem to have believed, says the abbe de Mably, that avarice 

Cl) Letter II. 

(2) Ml slieiiii, Iliit. Eccles. vol. i. ii. 
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wns the first attribute of the clivimty, and that the taints made n traiBr of 
their influence and protection. Hence the bon-mot of Clovis : ^^St. Martin 
senses his friends very well ; but he makes them pay soundly for his 
trouble !” 

'' Our treasure is poor,” says Cjliilperic, the grandson of Clovis: '‘^our 
'' riches are ffone to the church ; tne bishops are the kin^ !’* — And indeeil 
the superior clerfry, who, by the acquisition of lands, added the power of 
fortune to the influence of relijrinn, were often the arbiters of kingdoms, and 
disposed of the crown while they regulated the affairs of the state. There 
WHS a necessity of consulting them, because they possesf^d all the knowledge 
that then remained in Europe. The arts of their councils were considered as 
infallible decrees, and they^oke usually in the name of God; but, alas! they 
were only men. 

As the interest of the cler^ clashed with that of the laity, opposition and 
je.-dousy produced new disorders. The priests made use of artifice against 
their powerful adversaries : they invented fables to awe them into submis- 
Hiop : they employed the spiritual arms in defence of their temporal goods ; 
they changed the mild langut^e of charity into frightful anathemas : the re- 
ligion of Jesus breathed nothing but terror. To the thunder of the church, 
the instrument of so many wars and resolutions, they joined the assistance 
of the sword. Warlike prelates, clad in armour, combated for their posses- 
sions, or to usurp those of others ; and, like the heathen priests, uhose per- 
nicious influence was founded on the ignorance of the people, the Christian 
clergy sought to extend their authority by confining all knowledge to their 
own order. They made a mystery of the most necessary scienc^es ; truth wns 
not porniittcd to ’see the light, and reason was fettered in the cell of super- 
stition. Many of the clergy themselves could scarce read, and writing was 
chiefly confined to the cloisters, (1) where a blind and interested devotion, 
equally willing to deceive and to believe, held the quill, and where lying 
chronicles and fabulous legends were composed, which contaminated history, 
religion, and the principles and the laws of society. • 

Without arts, sciences, commerce,yK>Hcy, principles, the European nations 
were all as barbarous and wretched as they could possibly l>e, unless a miracle 
had been wrought for the disgrace of humanity. Charlemagne indeed in 
France, and Alfred the Great in England, as you have had occasion to Me, 
endeavoured to dispel this darkness, and tame their subjects to the restraints 
of law : aud they were so fortunate as to succeed. Light and order dis- 
tinguished their reigns. But the ignorance and barbarism of the age were 
too powerful for their liberal institutions : the darkness returned,^ after their 
time, more thick and heavy than formerly, and settled over Europe, and 
society again tumbled into chaos. 

The ignorance of the West was so profound, during the ninth and tenth 
centuries, that the clergy, who alone possessed the important secrets of read- 
ing and writing, became necessarily the arbiters and the judges of almirat all 
seimlar affairs. They comprehended within their jurisdiction, marriages, 
contracts, wills, which they took care to involve in mystery, and by which 
they opened to themselves new sources of weakh and pow'er.(2) Every 
tiling wore the colour of religion ; temponJ and spiritual concerns were un- 
founded ; and from this unnatural mixture sjwung a thousand abuse^ The 
history of those ages forms a satire on the human soul ; and on rebgion, if 
we should impute to it the faults of its ministers. 

Redeem your souls from destruction,” says St. Egidius, bishop of Noyon, 
while you nave the means in your power : offer presents and tythes to 
chqrchiiMn ; come more frequently to church ; humbly implore the ratron- 
age of the saints ; for if you observe these things you may come with secu- 


(1) Persons who could not writ* miule the sign of the crosi in placo of their name, in 
confirmation of any leaal deed. (Du Cange, Glois. voc Crux.) Hence the phrase 
instead of a paper. -r . i . n » 

C«) Du Cange, voc. Curut CArisna/i. Fleury. Ecclc», lom. xix. Dvtc, Pretinu 

VoL. 1. N 
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'' rity in tlie day of the tribunal of the Eternal Judge^ and say. Give ufs, O 
'' Lord, fat we nave given unto thee !-'(l) 

In several churches of France a festiv^ was celebrated in commemoration 
of the Virgin Mary's flight into Egypt. It was called the Feast of the Ass. 
A young girl richly dressed, with a ^ild in her arms, was set upon an ass 
superbly caparison^. The ass was led "^to the altar in solemn procession. 
High mass was said with great pomp. The ass was taught to kneel at pro- 
per places ; a hymn, no less childish tlian impious, was sung in his praise : 
and when the cerempny was ended, the priest, instead of the usual words 
with which he dismissed the people, bray^ three times like an ass ; and the 
people, instead of the usual response, brayed three times in return. (2) 

Letters began to revive in the eleventh centufy, but made small progress 
till toward its close. A scientihcal jargon, a false logic, employed about words, 
without conveying any idea of things, composed the learning of those times. 
It confounded all things, in endeavouring to analyse every thing. As the 
new scholars were mostly clergymen, theological matters chiefly en^^ed 
their attention ; and as they neitner knew history, philosophy, nor criticism, 
their labours, were as futile as their enquiries, which were equally disgrace- 
ful to reason and religion. The conception of the blessed Virgin, and diges- 
tion of the eucLarist, were two of the principal objects of their speculation : 
and out of the last a third arose, whibh was, to know whether it was voided 
again ?(3) 

The disorders of government and manners kept pace, as they always will, 
^^ith those of religion and learning. These disorders seem to have attained 
their utmost height about the middle of the tenth century, ^hen the feu- 
dal policy, the defects of which I have pointed out,(4) was become universaL 
The dukes or governors of provinces, the marquises employed to guard the 
marshes, and even the counts intrusted with the administration of justice, 
all originally ofiicers of the crown, had made themselves masters of their 
duchies, marquisates, and counties. The king indeed, as superior lord, still 
received homag\) from them for those lands which they held of the crown ; 
and which, in default of heirs, returned to the royal domain. He had a right 
of calling them out to war, of judging them in his court by their assemmed 
peers, and of confiscating their estates in q/ise of rebellion ; but in all other 
respects, they themselves enjoyed their rights of royalty. They had their 
sub-vas^s, or subjects ; they made laws, held courts, coined money in their 
own name, and levied war against their private enemies. (5) 

The most frightful disorders arose from this state of feudal anarchy. Force 
decided all things. Europe was one great field of battle, where the weak 
struggled for freedom, and the strong tor dominion. The king was without 
power, and the nobles without principle ; they were tyrants at home, and 
robbers abroad. Nothing remained to be a check upon ferocity and violence- 
The Scythians in their deserts could not be less indebted to the laws of socie- 
ty than the Europeans during the period under review. The people, the 
most numerous as well as the most useful class in the community, were 
either actual slaves, or exposed to so many miseries, arising from pillage and 
oppression, to one or othef of which they were a continual prey, and often 
to both, that many of them made a voluntary surrender of their liberty for 
bread and protect ion. (6) What must have been the state of that govern- 
ment where slavery was an eligible condition ! 

But, conformable to the observation of the philosophic Hume, there is a 
point of depression as well as of exaltation, beyond whicn human affairs seldom 
pass, and from which they naturally return in a contrary progress. This 
utmost point of decline, society seems to have attained in Europe, as I have 
already said, about the middle of the tenth century ; when the disorders of 

O) B. Specileg. Fr/. Script, vol. ii. 

(S) Du Cnoge, voc. Featum, 

(3) Hist. Ltttiraire de France. 

(4) Letter II. 

(.S) Dn Cnoge, voc, Feudum 
MsrcuUas. lib. ii. can>. 8. 
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the feudal fifovernmcnt^ together with the corruption of taste and mannen 
consequent upon these^ were arrived at their greatest excess. Accordingly 
: fiomthatSBra we can trace a succession of causes and events, which, with du- 
' ferent degrees of influence, contributed to abolish anarchy and Iwbarisra, 
and introduce order and politeness. 

Among the first of theae causes we must rank chivalry ; which, as the 
' elegant and inquisitive Dr. Robertson remurka, though commonly conaidered 
as a wild institution, the result of caprice and the source of extravagance, 
arose naturally from the state of society in those times, and had a very seri- 
ous effect in refining the manners of the European nations. 

The feudal state, as has been observed, was a state of perpetual war, ra- 
pine, and anarchy. The we&k and unarmed were exposed every moment to 
insults or injuries. The power of the soverei^ was too limits to prevent 
these wrongs, and the legislative authority too &ble to redress them. There 
was scarce any shelter from violence and oppression, except what the valour 
and generosity of private persons afforded ; and the arm of the brave was the 
only tribunal to which tne helpless coulds appeal for justice. The trader 
codld no lunger travel in safety, or bring unmolested his commodities to 
market. Every possessor of a castle pillaged them, or laid them under con« 
tribution ; and man^ not only plundered the meri^ants, but carried off all 
the women that feU in their way. 81i^t inconveniencea may be overlooked 
or endured, but when abuses grow to a certain height the society must reform 
or go to ruin. It becomes the business of all to discover and to apply such 
remedies as will most effectually remove the prevailing disorders. Humani- 
ty sprung froiji the bosom of violence, and relief from tlie hand of rapacity. 
Those licentious and tyrannic nobles, who had been guilty of every species 
of outrage and every mode of oppression ; who, equally unjust, unfeeling, 
and superstitious, had made pil^images, and had pillaged ! who had mas- 
sacred, and had done penance ! touched at last with a sense of natural equity, 
and swayed by the conviction of a common interest, formed associations for 
the redress of private wron^, and the preservation of publia 8afety.(l) So 
honourable was the origin of an institution generally represented as whim- 
sical. 

The young warrior among the ancient Germans, ns well as among the 
modern knights, was armed for the first time, with certain ceremonies pro- 
per to inspire martial ardour : but chivalry, considered as a civil and military 
institution, is ns late as the eleventh century. The previous discipline and 
solemnities of initiation were many and singular. The novice in chivalry 
was educated in the house of some knight, commonly a oerson of high rank, 
whom he served first in the character of page, and afterwards of squire: 
nor was he admitted to the supreme honour of knighthood, until he had 
pven many stricking proofs of his valour and address. The ceremony of 
initiation was very solemn. Severe fastings, and nights spent in a church or 
chapel in prayer ; confession of sins, and the receiving of the sacraments 
with devotion ; bathing, and putting on white ro^es, us emblems of that 
purity of manners required by the laws of chivalry, were necessary prepara- 
tions for this ceremony. 

When the c.andidate for knighthood had gone tllVough aU these, and other 
introductory formalities, he feU at the feet of the ^rson from whom he ex- 
pected that honour, and on his knees delivered to him his sword. After an- 
swering suitable questions, the usual oath was administered to him ; namely, 
to serve his prince, defend the faith, protect the persons and reputations of 
virtuous ladies, and to rescue, at the hazard of his life, widows, orphans, and 
all unhappy persons groaning under injustice or oppression. Then the 
knights and ladies, who assisted at the ceremony, adorned the candidate with 
the armour and ensi^^ of chivalry ; beginning with putting on the spurs, 
and ending with girding him with the sword, ^eing him thus accoutred, 
the king or nobleman, who was to confer the honour of knighthood, gave 
him the accolade, or dubbing, by three gentle strokes with the, fiat part of 


(l) 3Ie?n. tur rAtuirnne Chevalcrie, par. M. dc la Ciirne dc St. PaUx«:« 
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the ivrord on the bhoulclerj or with the palm of his hand on the neck, saying, 

In the name of God^ St. Michael^ and St. George, I make thee a knight ! 
“ l>e thou loyal, brave, and hardjr.''(l) 

Valour, humanity, courtesy, lustice, honour, were the characteristics of 
chivaliT ,* and to these were added religion, which, by infusing a large por- 
tion ot enthusiastic seal, carried them all to a romantic excess, wonderfully 
suited to the genius of the age, and productive of the greatest and most per- 
manent effects both upon policy and manners. War was carried on with less 
ferocity, when humanity, no less than courage, came to be deemed the or- 
nament of knighthood, and knighthood a distinction superior to royalty, and 
an honour which princes were proud to receive from the hands of private gen- 
tlemen ; more gentle and polished manners wefe introduced, when courtesy 
WHS recommended as the most amiable of knightly virtues, and every knight 
devoted himself to the service of some lady ; and violence and oppression 
decreased, when it was accounted meritorious to check and to punisn them. 
A scrupulous adherence to truth, with the most religious attention to fulHl 
every engagement, but particularly those between the sexes, as more easily 
violated, became the distinguishing character of a gentleman ; because bbi- 
valry was re^rded as the school of honour and inculcated the most delicate 
sensibility with respect to that point.(2) And valour, seconded by so many 
motives of love, religion, and virtue^ ^came altogether irresistible. 

Tliat the spirit of chivalry often rose to an extravagant height, and had 
sometimes a pernicious tendency, must however be allowed. In Spain, under 
the induence of a romantic gallantry, it gave birth to a series of wild adven- 
tures, which have been deservedly ridiculed ; in the train of Norman ambi- 
tion, it extinguished the liberties of England, and deluged Italy in blood ; 
and we shall soon see it, at the call of superstition, and as the engine of papal 
power, desolate Asia under the banner of the cross. But these violences, 
resulting from accidental circumstances, ou^it not to be considered as argu- 
ments against un institution laudable in itself, and necessary at the time of 
its estaldishment. And they who pretend to desjiise it, tlie advocates of an- 
cient barbarism and ancient rusticity, ought to remember, that chivalry not 
only first taught mankind to carry the civilities of peace into the operations 
of war, and to mingle politeness with the use of tlie sword, but roused the 
human soul from its lethar^ ; invigorating the human character, even 
while it softened it, and produced exploits which antiquity cannot parallel. 
Nor ought they to forget, that it gave variety and elegance, and communi- 
cated un increase of pleasure, to the intercourse of life, by making woman a 
more essential part of society ; and is therefore entitled to our gratitude, 
though the point of honour, and the refinements in gallantry, its more doubt- 
ful effects, should fie excluded from the improvements in modern manners. 

But the beneficial effects of diivalry were strongly counteracted by other 
institutions of a less social kind. Some persons of both sexes, of most reli- 
gions and most countries, have in all secluded themselves from the 
world, in order to require a reputation for superior sanctity, or to indulge a 
melancholy turn of mind, affecting to bold converse only with the Divinity. 
The number of these solitary devotees, however, in ancient times, was few ; 
and the spirit of religious Seclusion, among the heathens, was confined chiefly 
to high southern latitude^, where the heat of the climate favours the intUA 
lence of tiie cloister. But the case has been vary different in more modern 
ages : for although the monastic life had its origin among the Christians in 

(0 sur ChevalerUt par M. de la Cunie tie St. Palaya. 

(!2) Tliis lenliiueiki bet aiiic reciprocal. Even a princess, says I'irant le Blanc, declares 
Tliat she submits tn lose dll riKlit to the benefits of chivalry, and consents that never anv 
kni((lit shall take arms in her defence, if she keep* not the promise of marriage, wbich 
she has given tu the knight whu adored her. Aud a young geuUewoman, whose defence 
was uiinerlakeii by (lernrd de Nevers. belidlding Liu* ardour with which be engaged iii 
it, took off her glove, wc aie inld, aiiri ilelitererl it To liiin, saying, Sir, niy person, my 
** life, my lands, and my honour, 1 deposit in the care td God and vou ; prayiug for such 
** assistance and grace, that 1 may be delivered out ot this peril. (M. de la Curne de 
St Palaye, ubi sup ) Nlany similar e.xniiiples might lie produced of This mutual coiifi- 
denoe. ine basts of that riogaiit iiilriruoi'.f bt'luvcii the beats, tshicli >o icinarkabJy dis- 
tiijsnislics model n from ancient uiiinncis. 
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f Syria, and Paleiitiiie, it rapidly vpreHd not only over nil A«ia and 

^ Africa, but alm» over Kiiro|ie, and |>enetriite«l to the nioj«t rt^niote c^rtiera of 
r the North and We«t, almont at the aame time tliat it reai'hed the extremi- 
^ tieti of the East and South ; to the great hurt of |xi|Miliitiou and industry, 
^ and the obstruction of the natural profcreKs of iHH’iety (I ) 

Nor were these the only consequencea of the jmiwitm for pious fiolitudc. 

, As all M'ho put on the religious habit, after the monastic sy intern was coin* 
pletely formed, took a vow of perpetual chustity, the cotnnierre of the 
WHA represented by those holy vinioiiaries as iiiconsiatent with ( hnstiaii purity ; 
and the \«hule laaly of the clergy^ in order to preserve their iiiduence with 
the people, found themselves under the iie«'e«isity of prttfi^ing a life of reli- 
ha«'y. This condescension, ^ieh was justly eoiisideml as a triumph hy the 
monks, increased their importance, and atigmented the uuinlK.'r of their fra- 
ternities. Nothing was esteemed so meritorious, during the (leriml under 
review, as the huilding and endowing of monasteries. And niitltitiuU*s ol 
men and women of all conditions, hut es|HH:iHlly of the higher raiikN, ronsi- 
derini^ the pleasures of society as Kcdiieers t# the pit of de*.t ruction, and turn 
ingVitii horror from sensual delight, retired to mountains and deserlH, ur 
crowded into cloisters, where, under the notion of morlif\ing the laaly, aiul 
Hhiitting ail the avemieD of the soul ugi^nsl the allurements of external oh- 
jecLs, they affected an all^te^it^' that gained them iiiiivers,il \enerution, niul 
threw a cloud over the nuinners of the Christian world. (‘^) 

The extr.nagaiice to which Imtl. sexes are •oiid to lia\ e carried that au-lcii- 
ty, during the first fervors of monastic zeal, seenib allogt^tluT im reiliMe to 
emd reason, iiuenlighteiied hy philosophy. In attempting t(» strip human- 
nature of e^ery amiable and oninmentul qu}ility, in order to Immidu pride, 
and repress the approaches of loose desire, or iii their own phrase, '* to de- 
“ liver the celestial Bjiirit from the iMOi-Uige of flesh and bloml," they in a 
manner divested themselves <•/' tin* huiiiaii character. They not only liM'd 
among wild hea^'ts, hut, after the maiiin'r of those sjivage aiiimiils^ they ran 
naked through the lonely dt^sei vi ith a furioiih aspect, and lodged in gloomv 
laveriip* ; 4»r gru/ed in the fields like tin* coiiinioii herd, and like cuttle took 
their abode in the ojieii air ;^'i) Ami soine iiioiik-^ and holy \irgins, hy the 
hahit of going naked, hecame so c^mipletel) c«»vercd with hair, os to require 
no other veil t<» modesty. Many eln»se their nigged dv\ riling in the hollow 
hide or narrow cleft of some nwk, which obliged them to sit or stand in the 
most painful and emaci iting ]>osture, during the remaimlcr of' their wretchwl 
lives ; while others, with no small exultation, usurped ifie drn of some fen»- 
cious brother brute, whom they affectefl lu resemble ; and not a few, under 
the name of Stylites, or Pillar saints, ascended the lop of some lofty column, 
where they remained fur years, night and day, without any shelter from 
heat or cold. (4) 

Even after religious houses W'ere provided for the dev oid militaries of IniiIi 
sexes, and endowed with ample revenues hv the profuse superstition of the 
newly converted barbarians, they attempted, in tnair several cells to extin- 
guish every spark of sensuality, hy meiq^re fastings, hhaKly fltq^ellutions, 
and other cruel austerities of discipline, too sh<M'ki^ to l>ear a recital. Jlut 
no sooner did the monastic fury subside, than miture began to usjiert her em- 
pire in.the hearts of the deluded fanatics ; to tell tneiii they had wants in- 
t'oiisistent with their engagements, and that, in nlr.’iiidoning society, they 
had relinquished the most essential requisites of human happinesH. 'I'he 
holy sifters and brothers, convinced of their pious folly, endeu\«mred hy 
tender familiarities to console each other,’ Init without violating, as ilicy 
affirmed, their vow of cluistity.(>S) And although this delectable commerce 
was prohibited, (b) as ^ike scandalous and dangerous, by resembling too 

• 

Mesbtioi, //if/. Eciirg. vol. i. ti el Aurt. cil. lo loc. 

( 2 ) Mosbsim, Hut, Kicirg lol. i. o. et Auct iit. iii Iul 

Ibid. vol. II. Titlciiioni Xfrm. tU.glrg. loui. viii. 

(4) Till«a«ut .t/€7T4. tom, lui. 

Moabcim, ubi kui>, 

The »ixtL x«iirr>tl < • oik >1 .4ii'.'tt, i sou<rti lu p.Uf l bi; loslit lu a uimIi-. 
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nearly the ways of the world, and provoking sensibilities too strong for tho 
curb of restraining grace, other solacing practices took place in the convents, 
not more for the honour of the monastic life.(l) Whenever any set of peo- 
ple, by laying a crmstraint upon tlie natural appetites, seek to arrive at a 
degree ot jiurity inconsistent with the welfare of society, they never fail to 
be guilty of crimes which society disclaims, and nature abhors, unless they 
relax the rigour of their institutions, or slide back, by a blameless corrup- 
tion, into the more smooth but slippery paths of erring humanity. 

The ignorance of thelimes, however, favoured by certain circumstances, 
continued the veneration for religious solitude, notwithstanding the licen- 
tiousness of the monks. Many new monastic^ orders were instituted in the 
eleventh century, under various rules of discipline ; but all with a view to 
greater regularity of manners. And monks were called from the lonely cell 
t<i the most iirduoiis and exalted stations ; to fill the papal chair, and sup- 
lM»rt the triple crown ; oi* to discharge the office of prime minister in some 
mighty kingdom, and regulate^ the interests of nations. Though utterly 
ignorant of public transaction8,*iheir reputation fur superior sanctity, Y^liicli 
was easily acquired, by real or affected austerity, in ages of rapine and su- 
]»erhtitiori, rnH<le them l>e thought fit to direct all things. This ghostly 
reputatj<in even enabled them to tvimple uptm the authority, and insult the 
per-ons, of the princes whose government they administered ; especially if 
the h ves of such princes, us uas very commonly the case, happened to be 
Mtained with any atrocious licts of lust, violence, or oppression. In order to 
stJiy the uplifted arm of divine justice, and render the Governor of the 
M orld propitiniiH, the king knelt at the feet of the monk and the minister - 
happy to commit to the fav<»urite of Heaven the sole guidance of his spi- 
ritual and temporal concerns.(2) And if chivalry, by awakening a spirit of 
enterpri^', had not rjuised the human jHjwers to deeds of valour, and revived 
tho p;o^siun for the sid'tor sex, by connecting it with inns, and separating it 
from gross desire. Europe niiglit have sunk under tho tyranny of a sot of 
iiicii, who |»rotond to rcnnonco tho world and it^ aff.iira* and ’C'hristendiwu 
have heconie hut one groat cloister. 


LETTER .\X]I. 


7/o (»crman Empire and Vrprndencicf, Home and the Italian Statcr:, 
under ( vm ad 1 1, and las Deavtndants of the Mouse of Eranconia. 


M I. iHiw, my dear Philip, return to the great line of history, which I sliall 
endeavour to tniw as exactlv as |>ossib]e, that vou may be able to keep in 
view the train of events, without which you will neither be able to reason 
distinctly on them yourself, nor to understand clearly the reasonings of 
others. I sitnll therefore bring down the history of the German empire to 
the death of Henry V. wlien tlie quarrel between the popes and the empe- 
rors came ton stand. Injlore 1 sp<^ of the affairs of France and England, 
which, from the Norman omquest, became ins^rebly interwoven, but had 
little infiueni'e for some centuries on the rest of Europe. 


or men in s feniiilr, nionaitt-rj-. .And fhr seventh general council (canon xx ) forbiJg tlia 
vtetliMif ol double or proniiti nous iiiooA>tri les of troth sexen. (Bcreritiir^, torn, i.) On 
iiie irreftnliir pleHi»(irrt oftlic luuoksaud nuns, sec XbonjUMia, tuoi. oi. 

(1 > MoHliien). ro| ii. 

(i IJrfcide i)i«> we^lih and influence acquired hr the monks in consequence of the 
sitpcrstilioits lanorKtue of lire fP^at, who otten snared not only their uuwrr, hot the 
tiuOs of their THp lie eitli their piout dirariors, a ininular onininii which prer Ailed to- 
wam III' c lo*e of ihr tenth cenCury, coiitiihuleil ({reMlr to aufiucot tbe>r opulence. The 
tni^saud vesi'i. fruiu the niiih or death of C’hnsl, iiientioiied by St. John in the tiook 
of HereUtiinu. weie ]»u|ii»c»rd to he nearly iu.'ioniphkhed, and ine da\ of judnnent at 
hand. Mulliluue* nf ( hrisiiank, tlieirtorr. anxious only for their eternal Oration 
deliierril uvn to the uionrijitic oidrr» all tlicir lands, tre.xsures, and other nUuable 
eaecis. and rr pa lied null oierp ration to Palest me, nheie I lirr expected the appear- 
ante ol C bust on Mount Nu-ii Mo^lK. ui, lul it. I me appear- 
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Great disputes ensued on the death of Henrv II. about the nomination of 
a successor to the empire ; that prince, ns you )inve had occasion to see, dy- 
ing without issue. 1 he princes and states assembled in the open Helds, be- 
twe<*n Mentz and Worms, no hall being sufficient tu hold them ; and, after 
six weeks encampment and deliberation, they elected Coiirntl, duke <»f Fran- 
conia, surnamed the Salic, because lie uas born on the hanks of the river 
Sala.(l) 

The Lombards revolting, as usual, soon after the election of the new em- 
peror, Conrad marched into Italy ; and having reduced the rebels by force 
of arms, he went to Home, Adhere he was consecrated .ind crowned by Pope 
John XX. in presence of Canute the great, king of England, Denmark, and 
Nfwway, and Rodoljdi III. king of Transjiirane Burgundy. But liis ..tay 
at Rome was short. Scarce was the coronation over, w hen he was obliged 
t(» return to Germany, on account of some insurrections raised in his ah- 
seiii’c. He took the precaution, however, before he attempted to huml>le 
the insurgents, to get his son Henry, then iHiove twelve years of age, de- 
clared his successor, and solemnly crowned at Aix-hi-C'hupelle. 'I'he rehel- 
Ijuii was soon after suppressed by the valour of Conriul. He defeated the 
authors of it in several engagements ; in one of which, Ernest, duke of 
Siiahia, who had been put to the ban of tnu enrnire, w'as slain. 

'i'he word ban originally signified banner, afterwards edict, and lastly, a 
declaration of outlawry, which was intimated thus: “We declare thy wife 
“ a widow, thy children orphans, and send thee, in the name of the devil. 
“ to the four corners of the earth." This is one of the first examples of 
that proscription! 

Tlie emperor next turned his arms against the Poles, and afterw ard 
against the Huns, and obliged both to subscribe to his own conditions. In 
the mean time Rudolph, king of 'Pransjurane Burgundy dying uithuut i^mie, 
h'ft his dominions to ( onrad They were of small extent, hut jncluded the 
seigniorial superiority oA'er the Swiss, the Grisoiis, Pioveuce, PVanclie- 
< ’»»rnpte, Savoy, Geneva, and Dauphine. IJeiiee the land^ on the other side 
fd' the Rhine are still called the Land.s of the Empire ; and all the noblemen 
<if tliose cantons, who formerly held pf Rodolj)h and liis ]»redece.ssors, now 
liohl of the €mperor.(3; 

AV'hile C^onrad II. was employed in taking po'.ses^ioii of hi^ new inheri- 
tance, the Poles revolteil : and this rebellion was m» -iooner queiled than lie 
h.td occasion to compose another in Italy, headed by Hubert, hi'.hojiof Milan, 
whom he had loadea with favours. Conrad made so much ha*<te tliat Milan 
AA as taken by surprise. The bishop was condemned to perpetual htinislinient ; 
and the emperor died wmui after his return to Germany, feu\ iiig l>ehind him 
the reputation of a just, generous, and magnanimous prince.( i; 

Henry HI. surnamed the Black, son of Conrad ami CiiM^lla of Siiabia, was 
elected in consequence of his father’s recommendation, and crowned a second 
time at Aix-la-Chapelie. 

The first years of Henry's reign was signalised by surcefsful wars against 
Bohemia, Poland, and Hungary; which, however, produced no memorabh* 
event. Rome and Italy, as usual, Avere invoh^ed in coiffiision, and distract- 
e<l by factions, particularly those of the Pandolphi and the Ptoleinei. 'I’hc 
Pandolphi had thrust Benedict IX. a boy of twelve years of age. into the 
itafmey. He was dejMised by IHolemei and the people, who suhstitiittHl in 
ni» |»Iace Sylvester III. This new pope was de|Kme4l, in his turn, by the 
Pandolphi,* and his rival re-established. Benedict, however, finding himself 
universally despised, voluntarily resigned in favour of John, archpriest of the 
Roman church ; but afterward repenting of his resignation, he wanted to 
resume hU dignity. * 

These three popes, supported by their several partisans, and living jH»acc- 

M) .‘iunnL Hr r Kntp , \om . i. 

Hci*s« lib. It. 

CX) dr C fStrp. loin. i. 

Hri»i, lib. II. 
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Iiblv with eacli other, maintained themeelveB each upon a different Imanch 
of tLrevenueaof the Holy See. One resided at St. Peters, another at 
Sanu Maria Major, and the third in the palace of the Lateran, all l^dinir 
the moet proflifrate and scandalous lives. A priest, called Gratian, at last 
nut »n end to this sin^lar triumvirate. Partly by artifice, partly by pre- 
Lents he prevailed uiion all three to renounce their pretensions to the pa- 
pacy ; and the people of Home, out of pratitude for so sipnal a service to 
the church, rlrtise him pope, under the name of Gregory VI. 

Henry HI. took umi.rage at this election, in which he had not been con- 
sulteil, and marched with an army into Italy. No emperor ever exercised 
more absolute authoritv in that country. Htf deposed Gr^ry, m having 
been guilty of simony,’ and filled the papal chair with his own chancellor, 
Siiidger or Heidiger, Bishop of Bamberg, who assumed the name of Clement 
H. and afterward consecrated, at Rome, Henry and the empress Agnes.(^l) 

This ceremony being over, and the Romans having sworn never to elect 
;i pope without tlie approhatioi^of tlie reignii^ emperor, Henry proceeded 
to C'u|iiia, where he was visited by Drii^o, Kainulphiis, and other Nommn 
wl venturers, who liavin^ left their country, namely the duchy of Normandy, 
at «liffercnt times, had made themselves masters of great part of Apulia and 
( 'ahihria, at the expense of the Greeks and Saracens. Henry entered into a 
treaty with them ; and not only solemnly invested them with those territo- 
ries which they liad acquirefl Ly conquest, hut prevailed on the pope to 
exc 4 *mmuiiiciite the liene veil tines, who had refused to open their gates to 
him, and bestowed that city and its dependencies, as fiefs of the empire, up- 
on the Norman iirinces, provided they took possession by force of arms.(^) 
What use they made of the imperial favour we shall afterward have occa- 
Kion to see. At present the papacy claims aill our attention. 

The emi>eror was scarce return^ to Germany, when he received intelli- 
genre of the jileath of Clement II. Clement wjis succeeded in the apostolic 
see hv J>ainasns 11. ulio also dying soon after his elevation, Henry nomi- 
nattnl Hrun<». bishop of 'roni, ’ to the vacant chair. This Bruno, who w as 
the eniporor’.s relation, immeiliately assumed the pontificals ; but being a 
tniKlest and pious prelate, ho threw theq;! off on his journey, by the persua- 
sion of Hihh'hr.'uin, a monk of (duny, and w'ent to Rome as a private man. 
“ 'I'he emperor alone, " said Hildebrand, “ has no right to create a pope.'* 
He aeeoiM]>aiiied Uruno to Rome, and secretly retarded his election, that he 
might arrogate to himself the merit of obtaining it.(3) The scheme suc- 
4’eeded tii his nisli. Bruno, who took the name of Leo lA. believing himself 
iMilehted to Hildebrand tor the pontificate, favoured him with his i>articiilar 
friendship niwl rontiden4‘e ; and hence originated the power of tnis enter- 
pri*.ing monk, of obscure birth, but boundless ambition, who so long go- 
\eriicd Utime, and whose zeal for the exaltation of the church occasioned so 


many troubles to Kuro|>e. 

I.eti, soon aflt‘r his elevation, w'aited on the emperor at Worms, to 
i r.ne assistance against the Norman princes, who were become the terror of 
1 1 dy, and tn«.'ited thei» subjects with great severity. Henry furnished the 
pope with an army ; vt the lioad of which his holiness marched against the 
Normans, after ^ving excommunicated them, accompanied by a great num- 
ber of hisliops and other ecclesiastics, who were all either killed or taken 

I Tisoiieni, the Germans and Italians being totally routed. Leo liimself was 
ed captive to Benerento, of which the Normans were now masters, and 
uh>ch Henr>' had granted to theT pope in exchange for the fief of Bamberg 
in Germany ; and the apostolic see is to this day in possession of Benevento, 
by virtue of Henry’s donation. The Norman chiefs, however, who had a 
right to tliat city hy a prior grant, restored it, in the mean time to the 
princes of Lomlmrdv ; and the holy father was treated with so much respect 
hy the conquerors, tliat he revokeu the sentence of c.\ communication, and 


(I) Murston, rf la/. .Moshcim, //uf, Kfr/cx. lul ii 

(S) /iut ( or*q f/r .\'orr/i. 

(.'if Li'o ObiiriiMB, III) II, Hilhiimr. I f/. \ 11 . 
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joined liis sJinction to the imperial investiture for tlic lands whii'h tliev iielil 
in Apulia and Calahria.(l) 

Leo died soon after hia release ; and the emperor, about the same time, 
caused his infant son, afterward the famous Henr)” 1V^ t(> be deidarc<l Kin^ 
of the Romans, a title still in use for the acknowled^eil heir of the empire. 
Gebhard, a German bishop, was elected pope, under the name of \'ict<»r II. 
and confirmed by the address of Hildebrand^ who waitetl on the emperor in 
person for that puri>oae, though he disdained to consult him bef(»reliand.(‘i) 
Verhajis Hildebrand would not have found this tiisk so e;isy, had not llenr\' 
been involved in a war with the Hungarians, Mho pressed him hard, but 
whom he obliged at last to pay a large tribute, and furnish him annually 
with a certain number of fighting men. 

As soon as the emperor haTl finished this M^ar, and others to M'liich it g.-n o 
rise, he marched into Italy to inspect the conduct of his sister Rentrice, 
widow of Boniface marquis of Mantua, and maile her prisoner. Slie liad mar- 
ried Gozelo, duke of Lorrain, without the emperor’s consent ; and conlrarted 
her daughter, Matilda, hy tlie marquis of Mantua, to Godfrey duke of Spolet<i 
and Tuscany, Gozelo's son hy a former niait-ijige. This formidable .dliaiici* 
jusfly alarmed Henry ; he therefore attempted to disol ve it by carrying lii-» 
sister into Germany, where he died soon after his return, in the thirty -ninth 
year of his age, and the sixteentli of his reign. 

This emperor, in his last journey to Italy, concluded an alliance u ith (’on- 
tarini, doge of Venice. That rejmhlic was idreaily rich anil pow orfiil, tliough 
it had only been enfranchised in the year 998 from the tribute of a mantle of 
cloth of gold, which it formerly jiaid, as a mark of subjection, to tin* eui - 
jwrors of Comstantinojile. Genoa was the rival of Venice in po%ver ami in 
commerce, and was already in possession of the island of C!orsica, Mhicli the 
Genoese had taken from the Sarac^iis.(3) TJiese two cities, Mhicli I shall 
afterward have occasion frequently to mention, ingrossed at this time al- 
most all the trade of Euro|K?. There Mas no city in France or (lennauy 
equal in any respect, to either of them. 

Henry IV’. surnamed the Great, was only five years old 'at his falhm’s 
death. He was immediatelv acknowledged emperor in a diet of the prim er: 
convoked at Cologne, and the care of his education was (ommitted to his 
mother Agnes, who also governecl the empire. SJie m;is a M'oinaii of sjhiit 
and address, and di.scharged both lier public and private tru.st Mith diligence 
and ability. 

Germany, during the first years of this reign, was harassed with civil M ars ; 
so that the empress Agnes, notwithstanding her strong talents, found it «lif‘- 
ficult to maintain her authority. And at length the dukes of Saxony and 
Bavaria, uncles of the young emperor, carried liim oil from her by stratJigem, 
accusing her of sacrificing the public M^elfare to the will of the bishop of Augs- 
burg, her minister and supposed gallant. Thus divested of the regency, slic 
fled to Home, and there took the veil.(4') 

Henry was now put under the tuition of the archbishops of Cologne and 
Bremen, who discharged their trust in a veiy opposite manner. The first 
endeavoured to inspire him with a love of learning and virtue, while the 
second sought only to acquire an ascendancy over Jiiu passions, by indulging 
him in all the pleasures of youth. This indulgence^irc^uced a habit of licen- 
tiousness whicn he could never afterward restrain. 

Italy, in the mean time, was a prey, as usual, to intestfte disorders. After 
a variety of troubles, excited on account of the jiontificate, Nicholas II. the 
creature of Hildebrand, passed a famous decree, which gave rise to many 
more ; and by which it was ordained, in a ctmncil of a hundred and thirteen 
bishops, that for the future the cardinals only should elect the pO|>e, and that 
the ele^ion should be confirmed by the rest of the Roman clergy and the 
people: ‘^saving the honour," adds he, “due to our dear son Henry, now 
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"kinff • an«l who, if it please God, shall one day^ be emperor, according to 
“ the i/rivilege which we have already conferred upon him; and saving the 
honour of Iiiw Mjccessors on whom the Ap^wtolic See shall confer the same 
“ high privilege.(l)'’ . , 

'JTie same pofie Nicholas II. after having m vain excommunicated the 
Norman princes, made protectors and vassals of them ; and they, who were 
ieiidatorict 4 of the empire, less afraid of the popes than the emperors, readily 
did liom/ige for their lands to Nicholas, in 1059, and agreed to bold them of 
the churrh.(2) . , , i. 

'i'liis miwle of holding was very common in those days of rapacity, both for 
princes and private persons, the only authority then respected being that of 
the cliiircli: and the Normans wisely made use of it as a safeguard against 
the emperors. ^/*hey gave their lands to the chiifch under the name of an of- 
fering, or ohiata, and continued in possession of them on paying a slight ac- 
KnuwhHlgmcnt. Hence the pope's claim of superiority over the kingdom of 
Naples and Sicily. 

Rol)ert Guiscard brother of Drago, and one of the gallaiit sons of Tancred 
of Haiiteville, received from thepUpethe ducal crown of Apulia and Calabria ; 
and Illfhard, count of Averwi, was confirmed prince of Capua, a title wlrtch 
he luid already assumed. The pope also gave the Normans a right to hold 
Sirilv in tlie same manner with their other possessions, provided they could 
exp4*1 Uie Saracens from it ;(.^) and ftohert Guiscard and his brother lUigcr 
made themselves fully masters of that island in lOGl. 

Himry IV. assumed the reins of government at the age of twenty-two, and 
heg;iii his administration with restraining the thefts, robberies, and extor- 
tions, whirh his subiects of the duchy of Saxony exercise<l upon strangers, 
as well as ujmn eacfi other. But the Saxon princes and nobles, wdio were 
gainers by these abuses, particularly by the inlamous practice of imprisouing 
travellers, and making them pay for their ransom, opposed the intended re- 
formation, and entered into an association against the emperor, under pre- 
tence that their liberties were in danger. In this rebellious disposition they 
were en»onrageb by the arrogance of pope Alexander II. who at the instiga- 
tion of llihlehraiid, his confidant and oracle, summoned Henry to appear l»e- 
fore the tribunal of the Holy See, on account of his loose life, anti to an- 
swer to the charge of having ex|M).sed the investiture of bishops to sHle.(4<) 
Henry treated the po|H 5 ’s inamlate with the contempt it deserved ; and at 
till* same time carrit‘u on war with vigf»ur against the Saxonn. and their re- 
iMdlioiis ;ijistK*iates, w'hom he totally routed in a bloody engagement, and mado 
liiinNcir master of all Saxony. The heads of the reunion asked pardon of 
theeni]»oror in public, and begged to lie re?«tored to his favour: he generously 
aci’epted their suhmiswitm, and peace was restored to Gemiauy.(5) 

Bui Henry was not Mifl^red Jong to enjoy the fruits of his valour. A new 
st4»rm threaienetl him from Italy, which afterward fell with violence on his 
hcail, ami shtaik all the thrones in ('hristendom. On the death of Alexander 
II. ill 1073, Hildebrand had been eltM'tcHl pope, under the name of Greginy 
VII. and altlioiigh he had not asked the emperor's voice, he prudently waited 
for his confirmation before he oasumed the tiara. He obtained it by thi.s 
mark of submission ; Heiiry eumfirmed his election ; and Gregory, having 
nothing further to fear, pulled off the mask. He liegan his pontificate with 
e\(Hniiniuiiicjiting every ecclesiastic who should receive a lieueffce from a lay- 
iiiun, and every laybian by whom such benefice should be conferred. Tliis 
WAM engaging the rh iirch in an open war with the sovereigns of all nations. 
But the thunder of the Holy $ee was more particularly directed against the 
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emperor ; nnd Henry, sensible of his danger, and willing to avert it, n-rote 
;i submissive letter to Gregory, who pretended to take him into fu\ our alter 
Jiaving severely reprimanded him for the crimes of simony and delwiiirhery, 
laid against him by the lute pope, and of which he now confessed hims 4 .‘ll* 
guiity.(l) 

Gregory, at the same time, proposed a crusade, in order to deliver the holy 
Hopulchre from the bands of the infidels ; offering to head the Christians lii 
person, and desiring Henry to serve as a volunteer under his comnuind !(v) 
a project so wild and extravaj^nt, that nothing but the prevailing spirit <if 
the times, the double enthusiasm of religion and valour, can save the 
im^ry of its author from the imputation of insanity. 

Gregorys project of makmg himself lord of Christendom, by not only dis- 
soh’ing the jurisdiction which kings and emperors had hitherto exerrisrd 
over the various orders of the clergy, but also oy subjecting to the piip.il ;iii- 
tliority nil temporal princes, and rendering their dominions tributary to the 
See of Rome, seems no less romantic ; yet this he undertook, and liot alto- 
getJier without success. Solomon, king o^ Hungary, dethroned by Ins bn»- 
thar Geysa, had fled to Henry for protection, and renewed the liomage of 
Hungary to the empire. Gregory, w'ho favoured Geysa, exclaimed agiiin^t 
this act <»f submission ; and said in a letter to Solomon, “ You ought to know , 

that the kingdom of Hungary beloil)^ to the Homan church j and leain, 
‘‘ that you will incur the indignation or the Holy See, if you do not acknou- 
“ ledge that you hold your dominions of the pope, and not of the enipe- 
“ ror y*(3) 

i'Jiis pn>sumptuou« declaration, and the neglect it met with, brought the 
<|uarrel bt*twe6n the empire an<l the church to a crisis. It was directetl t«» 
Solomon, but intended for Henry. And if Gregory could not succet‘<l in one 
way, he wjm resolved that he should in another: he therefori' resuinisl t)ie 
claim of investitures, for which he had a more plausible pretence ; and H'J limt 
dispute and its ccmsequenccs merit jutrticular attention, 1 sludl be more eii - 
viiMistaiitial than usual. • 

i'he preilecessorH t»f Henry IV. had alw'ays enjoyed the right of nomina- 
ting bishops and abbots, and of giving them investiture by the ring and cro- 
sier. 'I'liis right tliey had in common with almost all priniTes. 'I'he prede- 
cessor?! of (iregory VJI. had been accustomed, on their pari, to send legaU*s 
to the emperors, iii order to entreat their assistance ; to obtain their c*nifir- 
mation, or desire them to come and receive the papal sanction, but for no 
other pur{Htse. Gregory, however, sent two legates to summon Henry to 
ap|»enr before him as a delinquent, because he still continued to bestow- iii> 

' estitures, notwithstanding tne apostolic decree to the contrary ; adding, 
that if he should fail to yidd obedience to the church, he must ex|»ect to bo 
excommunicated and dethroned. 

lncense<l at that arrogant message from one whom he considered as his 
vassal, Henry dismissed the legates with very little ceremony, and convoked 
an assembly of all the German princes and db^ifled ecclesiastics at Worms ; 
where, after mature deliberation, they conclude, that Gregory haring usurp- 
ed the cltair of 8t. Peter by indirect means, infect^ the church of God w ilh 
many novelties and abuses, and deviated fn»m hi^ duty to his sovereign in 
several scandalous attempt^ the emperor, by that supreme authority defivcMl 
from his predecessors, ought to divest him of his dignity, and appoint another 
in his plaoe.(4) 

I n consequence of this determination, Henry sent an ambassador to R«mie, 
with a formm deprivation of Gregory ; who, in his turn, convoked a rouricit 
at which were present a humlred and ten bishcqis, who unanimously agrwMj, 
that the pope had just cause to depose Henry, to dissolve the oatn of allt^ 
glance which the princes and states had taken in his favour, and to prohibit 
them from holding any corrcsjKmdence with him on pain of excommunication. 
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Arnl that sfntrnre u.ls iiiiniecliately fuJminatetl ii^ainst the empenir and his 
ailhrivntN. “ Jn the name uf Aliiii^hty Oud, and hy your authority /' said 
<;rr;^ory, iJludiiiK the niemlHii'H of the eouncil, “ 1 prohibit Hen r}% the 
“ w»7i of <mr emjieror Henry, fnini ffoverninj^ the Teutonic kinficdoiii, and 
“ Italy ; 1 relc;ise all Christians from their oath of alle^ance to him ; and I 
“ strictly farhid all persons from serving? or attending him as king.”(lj 

'J'liiH is the first instance of a impe's pretending to deprive a sovereign of 
his crown, but it was too flattering to ecclesiastical pride to be the last. — No 
predate, from the foundation of the church, had ever presumed to use so im- 
perious a language as Cregury : for although Lewis the Delninnaire had 
iictMi de|>osed by his bishops, there w'as at least some colour for that stej*. 
They roiidemneil Lewis, in appearance, only to do public penance. 

'J’lie circular letters written by tbis pontiff breathe the same spirit with 
his sentence of de|>osition. In tlieKC he repeatedly asserts, that bishops arc 
“ hii|a>rior to kings, and made to judge them expressions alike artful and 
piesiimptuoris, and calculated for bringing in all the churcJinien of the world 
lo his standard. llregory*s ]iurgose is said to have been, to engage in tlio 
hnrids of fidelity and allegiance to the Vicar of Christ, as King of Kingseand 
Lftrd of Lordh, all the jKitentates of the earth, and to establisli at Home an 
.iiinii.'il assembly of liisliops, by whom the contests that might arise between 
i.iiigdoiiis and wjvereign states were* to be decided ; the rights and preten- 
.•ions of piiiices to be exainintHl, and the fate of nations and empires .to be 
ilcleririiiied.(^^) 

'I'he haughty iMintiff knew well what consequences would follow the thun- 
dt*r of the cliiircii. I'he (jemuin bishops came immediately over to his party, 
.md dj-ew along with them many of the* nobles; the brand eflf civil war still 
lay Hiiioulderiiig, and a bull properly directed was sufficient to set it in a 
blaze. The Saxuus, Henry's old enemies, made use of the pm)al displeasure 
■ts a pretence for rebelling against him. Even his favourite Guelf^ a noble- 


m III to whom he had gi\eu the duchy uf Bavaria, suj 


i the maiecontents 
icmiity : nay, those very 


, supported i 

uith that powq;- Hhicli he ovved to his sovereign’s bounty : , 

princes and nrelates \iho liad assisted in deoosing Gregoiy, gave up their 
iMoaarcb to he tried by the po|*e ; and his holiness was solicited to come to 
Augsburg for that purpose.(3^ 

illirig to prc\ent Ibis odious trial af Augsburg, Henry took the nnac- 
• ountable resolution of suddenly passing the Aljis at Tirol, accompanied only 
by a few domestics, in onler to ask abMiliitioii of Gregory, his tyrannical oii- 
pressnr, w Im was then in t:anosa, on the Appeiinines; a fortress belonging to 
I lie countess or duchess Matilda, w hom 1 have already had oc^ion to men- 
Uon At llie gates of ibis place the emperor presented himself as an humble 
penitent. He alone was admitted within the outer court, where, being strint 
Ml bis robes, and wrapt in svukcbith. he was obliged to remain three days in 
i lie nionih id January, harefooted and fasting, before he was permitted’ to 
. iss the leetiif his holiness, who all that time wiis shut up with the devout 
Matih a, w hone spiritual dirtvtur he l.ad long been ; and, as some say, her 
jalmrii. But lie (hat as it may, her attachment to Gregory, and her hatred 
.igainst the (jemians, was so great, that she ina<le over »J1 her estates to the 
Apostolic See : ^d this tlufiatiuu is the true wiuse of all the wars, which 



- . -* Ancona, (4) 

I he emperor wus «t lemeth iwnnittwl to throw himself at the feet of the 
l.auKhtv pontiff, who coiidesceodetl to pTint him absolution, after he had 
swo*'" obedience to his holiness in all Ihinfpi, and promised to sulmiit to his 
Kulemn decision at Augsburj;— so that Henry ifot nuthinK but dism'aoe by his 
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jfnirney, while Gregory, elated w'ith his triumph, and now looking upon 
liimself*, not altogether without reason, as the lord and master of all the 
crowned heads in Christendom, said in several of his letters, that it was his 
<Iiitv to pull down the pride of kings.*’ 

This extraordinary accommodation gave much disgust to the princes of 
Italy. They never could forgive the insolence of the pope nor the abject 
liumility of the emperor. Happily however for Henry, their indignation at 
(iregor>'’8 arrogancp overbalanced their detestation of hiJt meanness. He took 
advantage of this temper ; and by a change of fortune hitherto unknow'n to 
the German emperors, he found a strong party in Italy, when abandoned in 
iiermany. All Lombardy took up arms against the pope, while he was rais- 
ing all Germany against the emperor. 

Gregoiy, on the one hand, made use of every art to get another emperor 
elected in Germany ; and Henry, on his part, left notliing undone to per- 
suade the Italians to elect another pope. The Germans chose Koduipli, 
duke of Suabia, who was solemnly crowned at Mentz ; and Gregory, liesita- 
ting on this occasion, behaved truly like the supreme judge of kings. He 
Jjad deposed Henry, but still it w;is in his power to pardon that prince : ho 
therefore affected to be disjdejised that llodidph w as consecrated without his 
order ; and declared, he would acknowledge as emperor and king of Ger- 
many him of the two competitors who should be most submissive to the Holy 
See.(l) 

Henry, how’ever, trusting more to the valour of his troops than to the ge- 
nerosity of the pope, set out immediately for Germany, wdiere be defeated 
)iis enemies in several engagements : and i«r(*gorv, seeing no liopes of sub- 
mission, thundered out a second senteiicc of excoinmunic^itiori against liiiii, 
confirming at the sfime time the election of Rodolpli, to wliom lie sent a 
golden crown, on which the following well-known verse, equidly haughty and 
puerile, was engraved : 

Petra dedit Pelro, Petrus diadema Rudolp/io, ^ 

riiis donation was also nccoiupanied with a projihetic anathema against 
Henry, so wild and extravagant, as to make <»ne duuht wlietfier it was dic- 
tated by eritliusiasin or jiriestcraft? After deju iving him tti' in com- 

inii, and condemning him never to be virtorionx, it concludes wilh the follow- 
ing remarkable ajuistrophe to St. Peter and St. Paul : Make all men sensi- 
ble, that, as you c^'in hiufl and loose every thing in )jea\'en, you can also 
upon earth take from, or give to, every one ac^rdint^ to his deserts, em- 
pires, kingdoms, principalities — let the kings and jirinces «»f the Jige then 
“ instantly feel your powder, that they may not dare to desjiise the onlers of 
your church ; let your justice he so speedily executed upcm Henry, tliat 
“ nohodv may doubt but that lie falls by your means, and not by cliance.'X'^) 
In oraer to avoid the effects of the second excoiiiinunicalion, Jlcuiry l<»oU 
ii step worthy of himself. He assembled at Brixen, in the county of 'I’irol, 
about twenty German Inshops, who, acting also for the bishops of Lomhanly, 
unanimously resolved. That the }Kipe, instead of liaving power fiver Hu; cui- 
jieror, owed him obedience and allegiance; that ♦ilregory V'JI. liaving ren- 
dered himself unworthy of the papal cliair, by his ftiisc,oufluct and rehelliun, 
ought to l>e depf)sed from a dignity he so little deserved. I’hey acconlingly 
degraded Hildebrand, and elected in his room Guiliert, arclihisliop of Ra- 
venna, a person of undoubted merit, wlio took the name of Clement 111. 

Henry promised to put the new ]>ope in {Hissossion of Rome. But he was 
obliged, in the mean time, to shift the scene of action, and to eni]iloy all his 
forces against his rival Rodolpli, who had re-assemhJed a large liody of lro<i|>8 
111 Saxony. The two armies met near Mershurg, and both ihiight with great 
fiirv. Victory remained long dfiuhtfiil : hut the fortune of the day seemed 
inclining to Rodolph, when liis liand uas cut off by the famous Gotlfrcy of 
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Bouillon, then in the service of Flenry, and afterward renowned by the con- 
r|iiest of Jerusalem. Uiscuura^eil by the misfortune of their chiefs the re> 
hels iinmediately ^ave wny ; and llodolph |)ercelving his end approaching, 
ordered the hand that ^«as cut off to be urou^lit him, and made a speech to 
his officers on the occnsi<m, which could not fail to hiive a favourable influ' 
ence on the emperor’s affairs. “ Behold,” said he, the hand with which I 
** took the oath of allegiance to Henry — an oath, which, at the instigation 
of Rome, I have violated, in perfidiously aspiring to an honour that was 
not my due.”(l) 

The emi)eror, thus delivered fn)m his formidable antagonist, soon dispersed 
the rest of his enemies in Germany, and set out for Italy, in order to settle 
Clement 111. in the papal chair. But the gates of Rome being sliut against 
him, he was obliged to attack it in form* The siege continued upwards of 
two years ; Henry, during that time, being obliged to cjuell some insurrec- 
tions in Germany. 'J’he city wjis at length carried by assault, and with dif- 
ficulty saved fri>m being jiillnged ; but Gregory w'ns not taken : he rctiretl 
into the Cfustle of St. Angelo, ^nd thence defied and excommunicated the 
c<»ru|ueror. — 

The new pope was, however, consecrated with the usual ceremonies, and 
expressed liis gnititude hy crowning Henry, w'ith tlie concurrence of the Ro- 
man senate and people. Meanwhite the siege of St. Angelo was going on ; 
but the emperor being called about some affairs into Lombardy, Robert 
Guiscjird took advantage of his absence to release Gregoiy, who died 6CK>n 
after at Salerno. His last words^ borrowed from the scripture, were worthy 
of the greatest saint : “ I have loved justice, and hated iniquity ; therefore 
I die in exile !"(2) * 

Henry did not long enjoy the success of his Italian expedition, or that 
tranquillity wliich might have been expected from the death of Gregory. 
Germany was involved in new troubles; thither he hastened with all ex}>e- 
dition. The Saxons, liis old enemies, had elected a king of the Romans, 
whom he defeated in several engagements, and whose bloi^d atemed for his 
])resumption. Another pretender shared the same fate. Every thing yielded 
to the emperor's valour. 

But while Henry was thus victorious in Germany, his enemies were busy 
in embroiling his affairs in Italy, into which he found it necessary again to 
march. Not satisfied with Clement III. the emperor's pojK?, they hud electetl 
tlie abbot of Monte Cussino, under the name of victor III. and ne dying in a 
short time, they chose in his room Urban II. who, in conjunction with the 
countess Matilda, seduced the emperor’s son, Conrad, into a rel>eIlion against 
liis father. — It was this Urban who held the famous council of Clermont, of 
wliich I shall afterward have occasion to speak, and where the first crusade 
was reserved upon. 

Conrad assumed the title of king of Italy, and was actually crowned hy 
Anselmo, ^irchbishop of Milan. Soon after this ceremony, he married the 
daugliter of Roger, king of Sicily ; and succeeded so well in his usurpation, 
that the greater part of the Italian cities and nobles acknowledged nim as 
their sovereign. The emperor, therefore, despairing of being able to reduce 
his son to obedience, retffrned to Germany ; where he assemlded the princes, 
who put Conrad to the llan of the empire, and declared his brother Henry 
king of the Romans. (3) An accommodation was made with tlier Saxons and 
Ba\arians, and the empei-or hoped to spend the latter part of his life iji 
peace. 

In the mean time Conrad died ; and Pascal IT. another Hildebrand, suc- 
ceeded Urban in the see of Rome. This pope no sooner found himself safely 
seated in the i>apal chair, than he called a council, to which he siiriimoned the 
emperor; ana as Henry did not obey the citation, he excommimicated him 
anew for the schisms which he had introduced into the church. But that 
vengeance, tliough sufficiently severe, was gentle, in comjuirison of what 

( 1 ) C/{ ro/t^ liluffdeb . 

(2) Vu. VJI. Murat, ubi sup. 

(.s) i'hrun. AJaf^deb. 
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Pascal meditated and accomplished. Ho excited young' Henry to rebel 
ap^inst his father, under pretence of defending the cause of the orthodox ; 
alleging, that he was bound to take upon himself the reins of government, 
as he could neither acknowledge a king nor a father that was excommuni- 
cated.(l) 

In vain did the emperor use every paternal remonstrance to dissuade his 
Eon from proceeding to extremities ; the breach became wider and wider, and 
both prepared for the decision of the sword. But the son dreading his fa- 
ther's military superiority, and confiding in his tenderness, made use of a 
stratagem equally base and effectual. He threw himself unexpectedly at the 
emperor's feet, and begged pardon for his undutiful behaviour, which he im- 
puted to the advice of evil counsellors. In consequence of this submission, 
he was immediately taken into/avour, and the emperor dismissed his army. 
The ungrateful youth now bared his perfidious heart : he ordered his father 
to he confined ; while he assembled a diet of his own confederates, at which 
the pope's legate presided, and repeated the sentence of excommuziication 
ngainst the emperor Henry IV. who was instantly deposed, and the parrici- 
dious usurper Henry V. proclaimed.(2) ^ 

The archbishops of Mentz and Cologne were sent as deputies to the old 
ernperor, to intimate his deposition, and demand the crown, and other re- 
galia. Henry received this deputation with equal surprise and concern ; and 
finding the chief accusation against him was, *^the scandalous manner in 
“ which he had set bislioprics to sale," he thus addressed the audacious ec- 
(;lesiastics : If we have prostituted the benefices of the church for liire, you 
“ yourselves are the most proper persons to convict us of that simony. Say 
“ then, I conjure you, in the name of the eternal God ! what liave we ex- 
“ acted, or what have we received, for having promoted you to the dignities 
which you now enjoy?” They ^knowledged he was innocent as far as 
regarded their preferment : — “ and yet,” continued he, the archbishoprics 
*■ of Mentz ana Cologne being two of the best in our gift, we might have 
‘‘ filled our coffers by exposing them to sale. We bestowed them, however, 
on you, out of free grace and favour ; and a worthy return ypu make to 
“ our benevolence ! — l)o not, we beseech you, become abettors of those who 
** have lifted up their hand against their lord and master, in defiance of faith, 
gratitude, and allegiance.'’ 

The two archbishops unmoved by«that pathetic address, insisted on his 
compliance with the purport of their errand. On this he retired, and put 
on his royal ornaments ; then returning to the apartment he had left, and 
Keating himself on a chair of state, he renewed his remonstrance in these 
words : Here are the marks of that royalty with which we were invested 

“ by God and the princes of the empire ; if you disregard the wrath of Hea- 
ven, and the eternal reproach of mankind, so much as to lay violent hands 
on your sovereign, you may strip us of them. We are not in a condition 
to defend ours^ves. 

This speech had no more effect than the former upon the unfeeling pre- 
lates, who instantly snatched the crown from his head ; and, dragging him 
from his chair, pulled off his royal robes by force. While they were thus 
employed, Henry exclaimed, Great God!” — the tears trickling down liis 
venerable cheeks — '' thou art the God of vengeance, aini wilt repay this out- 
rage. I have sinned, I own, and merited such shame*by the tollies of my 
youth ; but thou wilt not fail to punish those traitors, for their peijury, in- 
.^lence and ingratitude.''(3) 

To such a degi^e of wretchedness was this unhappy prince reduced by tlie 
barbarity of his son, that, destitute of the common necessaries of life, he en- 
treated G^rtrad, bishop of Spire, whom he had created, to grant him a cano- 
nicate for his subsistence ; representing that he was capable of performing 
the office of chanter or reader T' Being denied that numble r^uest, he 
shed a' flood of tears, and turning to those who were present, said, with a 

(0 Dithmar. Hut. Bell, inter Imp. et Sacerdot. 

(2) Ibid. 

(a) Ditbraar. ubi lup. Heiss. lib. ii. cap. ix. 
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ileep 6i^h, My dear friends, nt least have pity on my condition, for 1 am 
“ toiiclied by the hand of the Lord.'*'(l) — The hand of niais at least, was 
heavy upon him ; for he was not only in want, but under eonfiiiement. 

lii’the midst of these distresses, when every one thought his ooura^^e was 
utterly extinguished, and his soul overwhelmed by despondence, Henry 
found means to escape from his keepers, and reached Cologne, where he was 
recognised as lawful emperor. He next repaired to the r.<ow Countries, 
where he found friends, who raised a considerable body of troops to facilitate 
Ills restoration ; and he sent circular letters to all the princes in Christendom, 
in order to interest them in his cause. He even wrote to the pope, giving 
liim to understand, that he was inclined to an accommodation, provided it 
could be settled without prejudice to his crown. But before any thing ma- 
terial could be executed in Henry's favour, h^died at Liege, in the fifty-sixth 
year of his age, and the forty-ninth of his reign. He was a prince of great 
courage, and excellent endowments both of body and mind. There was an 
air of dignity in his appearance that spoke the greatness of his soul. He 
possessed a natural fund of eloquence and vivacity ; was of a mild and mer- 
ciful temper ; extremely charilable ; and an admirable pattern of fortitude 
and resignation. (2) 

Henry V. put tno finishing stroke to his barbarous, unnatural, and hypo- 
critical conduct, by causing his father's body, as the carcase of an excommu- 
nicated wretch; to be dug out of the grave where it was buried, in the cathe- 
dral of Liege, and be carried to a cave at Spire.(.3) But notwithstanding liis 
obligations and seeming attachment to the church, this parrlcidious zealot no 
sooner found himself established upon the imperial throne, than he main- 
tained that right of investiture in opposition to w'hicli he had taken ariu-: 
against his father, and the exercise of which was tlioiight t6 merit aiiatliemas 
so frightful as to disturb the sacred mansions of the dead. 

In order to terminate that old dispute, Henry invited the pope into Ger- 
many. But Pascal, who was well acquainted with the emperor's hauglity 
and implacable disposition, thought proper to take a different route, and j)ut 
liimseli undSr the protection of Philip 1. king of France, who undertook to 
mediate an accommodation between tne empire and the Holy See. A confe- 
rence was accordingly held at 'Chalons, in, Champagne, but without effect. 

After this unsuccessful meeting, the jpope held a council at Troyes, and 
Henry convoked a diet at Meutz : the first supported Pjiscal's prelejisioiis, 
and the last declared for the emperor’s right of investiture. But more weighty 
affairs demanding Henry's attention, the dispute was laid aside for a tinu‘. 
He was engaged for several years in wars with Hungary and Poland, wliirJi 
ended in the weariness of all parties, and left things nearly as at the be- 
ginning. 

When tired of fighting, Henry thought of disputing : he was desirous of 
settling his contest with the pope ; and, lest force should be necessary, he 
entered Italy with an army of eighty thousand men. Pa.scal receivecl him 
with the greatest appearance of cordiality, but w’ould not renounce the claim 
of investitures ; and Henry, finding himself decei\'ed in his expectations, or- 
dered the pope to be seized. The consul put the citizens in arms, and a 
battle was fought witjj^in the walls of Rome. The Romans were defeated ; 
and the carnage was so great, that the waters of the Tiber were stained witli 
blood. Pascal was taken prisoner, and became less inflexible. He crowned 
Henry, and confirmed him in the right of investiture ; dividing the host with 
liim, at the same time, in token of perfect reconciliation, and pronouncing 
the following anathema : “ As this part of the vivifying body," breaking it, 
is separated from the other, let him of us two, who shall infringe the treaty, 
be separated from the kingdom of Christ.(4) 

But Henry had no sooner left Italy than it aj>peared that the court of 
Rome was by no means sincere in the concessions it had made ; for, although 

CO Dithmnr. ubi. sup Heiss. lib. ii. cap. ix. 

(2) Gob. Per*. LeoOstiens. Chron. Magtieb> 

(a) ^nnal. de C Kinp. tom, i. 

(4) tJhroH^ Abb. St. Puiri Ue Burffo. Padre Paolo, lieiuf. Erelfs. 
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Pascal himself still preserved the eicteriors of friendship and pood faith, a 
council of the Lateran, called by him, set aside the bull touching the inves- 
titure of benefices, and ordered the emperor to be excommunicated. The 
clergy every where attempted to fill the vacant sees, and the whole empire 
was again involved in trouble and dissension. 

A rebellion broke out in Saxony, which Henry was enabled to queU by the 
valour of his nephew, Frederick duke of Suabia and Alsace, whom he pro- 
moted to the supreme command of his army. In the mean time tlie countess 
Matilda dying, the emperor, as her nearest relation, claimed the succession, 
notwithstanding the steps she had taken in favour of the Holy See, alleging 
that it was not in her power to alienate her estates, which depended imme- 
diately upon the empire. Hei therefore set out for Lombardy, and sent am- 
bassadors to Rome, beseeching the pope to revoke the sentence of excommu- 
nication which had been fulminatea against him, expressly contrary to their 
last agreement. 

Pascal would not so much as favour the ambassadors with an audience ; 
but convoked a council, in which his treaty ^ith the emperor was a second 
time^.ondemned. Incensed at such arrogance, Henry advanced towards 
Rome, determined to make his authority respected ; and tlie pope, well ac- 
quainted with his indexible disposition, took shelter among the Norman 
princes in Apulia, the new vassals and protectors of the church. 

The emperor entered Rome in triumph, and was crowned a second time 
by Bardinus, archbishop of Prague, who attended him in this expedition. 
But Henry’s presence being necessary in Tuscany, Pascal privately returned 
to Rome, where he died in a few days ; and on the third day after his decease 
cardinal Cajetan was elected his successor, without the privity of the empe- 
ror, under the name of Gelasius 11. 

Enraged at this presumption, Henry declared the election of Gelasius void, 
and appointed in his place Bardinus, who assumed the name of Gregory VII I. 
revoked the sentence of excommunication against the emperor, and confirmed 
his right of investiture. Gelasius, though supported by the Nojman princes, 
was obliged to take refuge in France, where he died ; and the archbishop of 
Vienne was elected in his room, by the cardinals then present, under the 
name of Calixtus II. 

Calixtus attempted an accommoc^tion with Henry, which not succeeding, 
he called a council, and again excommunicated the emperor, the anti-pope, 
and their adherents. He next set out for Rome, where he was honourably 
received, and Gregory VIII. retired to Sutri, a strong town garrisoned by the 
emperor’s troops. They were not, however, able to protect him from the fury 
of his rival. Calixtus, assisted by the Norman princes, besieged Sutri ; and 
the inhabitants, afraid of the consequences, delivered up Gregory, who was 
mounted, by his competitor, upon a camel, with his face towards the taU, and 
conducted through the streets of Rome, amid the scoffs and insults of the 
populace, as a prelude to his confinement for life.(l) 

In the mean time the states of the empire, quite tired with this long quar- 
rel between the popes and the emperors, unanimously supplicated Henry for 
peace. He referred himself entirely to their decision : and a diet being as- 
sembled at Worms, it was decreed, that an embassy should immediately he 
sent to the pope, desiring that he would convoke a general council at Rome, 
by which all disputes might be determined. Calixtus accordingly called the 
famous council, which was opened during Lent, and at which were present 
three hundred bishops and about seven hundred abbots. 

The in^erial ambassadors being heard before this grand assembly, the af- 
fair of investitures was at length settled, with their consent on the foUowing 
conditions : — That, for the future, the bishops and abbots shall be chosen 
by the monks and canons; but that this election shall be made in presence 
of the emperor, or of an ambassador appointed by him for that purpose : 
'' that, in case a dispute arise among the electors, the decision of it shall be 
left to the emperor, who is to consult with the bishops on that subject ; 


(O JiJitlimar. Ilixt.Jirll inter Tntp rt Saccrrlot, 
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that the bishop or uhhot elect shaH take an oath of allepiance to tlio empe- 
TOT, receive from hie hand the regalia, and do homage for them ; that the 
emperor shall no longer confer the regalia by the ceremony of the ring and 
** crosier, which are the ensigns of a ghostly dignity, but by that of the seep- 
tre, as more proper to invest the person elected in the possession of rights 
and privileges merely temporaV*{\) 

Thus^ in substituting the sceptre for the rtn^ and crosier, ended one of the 
most bloody quarrels that ever desolated Christendom. But as no mention 
had been made^ in this accommodation^ of the emperor's right to create popes^ 
or to intermeddle in their election^ Calixtiis was no sooner dead^ than the 
Cardinals^ clergy, and people of Rome, without the participation of Henry, 
proceeded to. a new election, which was carried*on with so much disorder, that 
two persons were elected at the same time ; Theobald, cidled Celestin, and 
Lambert, bishop of Ostia, who assumed the name of Honorius II. Ilonorius 
was confirmed in the papacy, on the voluntary resignation of his competitor. 

Henry died at Utrecht a few years after his accommodation with Rome. 
He was a wise, politic, and resolute prince ; and, exclusive of his uiinaturfd 
behaviour to his father, was worthy of the imperial throne. He m^tiried 
Maud, or Matilda, daughter of Henry J. king oi England, by whom he had 
no children ; so that the empire was left without a head. — But a variety of 
objects demand your attention, bef(R*e I carry farther the aflPairs of Germany. 


LETTER XXIII. 


£ngla%d from the Battle of Hastings, to the Death of Henry 1. 

You have already, my dear Philip, seen William, duke of Normandy, victo- 
rious at Hastibgs. Nothing could exceed the astonishment of the English 
nation, when made acquainted with the issue of that unfortunate battle — 
with the death of their king, and the slaughter of their principal nobility. 
And William, in order to terminate an enterprise w'hich he knew celerity 
and vigour only could render finally successful, instantly put his army in 
motion, and advanced by forced marches to London. His approach increased 
the general alarm, and the divisions already prevalent in the English coun- 
cils. The superior clergy, who even then were mostly French or Normans, 
began to dec^e in his favour ; and the pope's bull, by whicli his under- 
taking was avowed and consecrated, was now offered as a reason for general 
submission. 

Other causes' rendered it difficult for the English nation, destitute as it 
was of a head, to defend their liberties in this critical emergency. The body 
of the people had, in a great measure, lost their ancient pride and indepen- 
dent spirit, by their recent and long sul^'ection to the Danes ; and as Canute 
had, in the course of his administration, much abated the rigours of con- 
quest, and governed thein equitably by their own laws, they regarded with 
less terror a forein sovereign ; and deemed the inconveniences of admitting 
the pretensions of William less dreadful than those of bloodshed, war, and 
resistance. A repulse, which a party of Londoners received from five hun- 
dred Norman horse, renewed the terror of the great defeat at Hastings : the 
easy submission of all the inhabitants of Kent was an additional discourage- 
ment to them ; and the burning of Southwark before their eyes, made the 
citizens of London dread a like fate for their capitaL Few men longer en- 
tertained any thoughts but of immediate safety and self-preservation. 

Stigand, archbishop of Canterbury, met the conqueror at Berkhamstead, 
and made submissions to him : and before he reached London, all the chief 
nobility, with the weak Edgar Atheling, their lawful but deservedly neglect- 
ed prince, came into William's camp, and declared their lutention of yielding 
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to his authority. They requested liim to accept the crown, which they now 
considered as vacant ; and orders were immediately issued to prepare every 
thing for the ceremony of his coronation. It was accordingly performed in 
Westminster-abbey, in presence of the most considerable nobility and gen- 
try, both English and Norman, with seeming BBti8faction.(l) This appear- 
ance of satisi^tion on the part of the former, if it contained any einceritv^ 
must have been the effect of the conciliating manner in which the coronation 
ceremony was conducted. The duke of Normandy took the usual oatli ad- 
ministered to the Anglo-Saxon kings at their inaug^ation ; namely, to 

preserve inviolate the constitution, and govern according to the laws,” be- 
fore the crown was placed upon his head, and after the consent of all present 
hod been asked and obtained- (2) 

WiUiam thus possessed of the throne, by a pretended will of king Edward, 
and an irregular election of the people, abetted by force of arms, retired to 
Barking in Essex ; where he received the submissions of all the nobility who 
had not attended his coronation, and whom he generally confirmed in the 
possession of their lands and dignities, forfeiting only the estates of Harold, 
ani^hose of his most active a^erents. Every thing wore the appearance 
of peace and tranquillity. The new sovereign seemed solicitous to unite in 
an amicable manner the English and Normans, by intermarriages and alli- 
ances ; and all his sublets who approached his person were received with af- 
fability and respect. No signs oi suspicion appeared even in regard to Edgar 
Atheling, the natural heir to the crown. On the contrary, the king confirmed 
liim in the honours of earl of Oxford, conferred on him by Harmd, and af- 
fected on all occasions to treat him with the greatest kindness, as nephew to 
the Confessor,* his friend and benefactor. He also confirmed the liberties 
and immunities of London, and all the other cities of England ; and seemed, 
in a word, desirous of resting everything on ancient foundations. In his 
whole administration he bore the semblance of the lawful prince, not of the 
conqueror ; so that the English began to flatter themselves they had only 
changed the succession of Uieir sovereigns, a matter which gpve them little 
concern, witliout injury to the form of Sieir government. 

But William, notwithstanding this seeming confidence and friendship 
which he expressed for his English subiects, took care to place all real power 
in the hands of the Normans, and still to keep possession of that sword to 
which he eventually owed his crown. He every where disarmed the inhabi- 
tants ; he built fortresses in all the principal cities, where he quartered Nor- 
man soldiers ; he bestowed the forfeited estates on the most powerful of his 
captains, and he established funds for the payment of his troops. While his 
civil administration wore the face of the legal magistrate, his militaiy insti- 
tutions wore those of a master and a tyrant. And by this mixture of rigonr 
and lenity, he so subdued and composed the minds of the people of England, 
that he ventured to visit his native country within six months after he had 
left it.(S) 

Various reasons have been assigned by historians for thk extraordinary 
joumev ; for extraordinair it certainly was in William, as Normandy re- 
mained in perfect tranquillity, to absent himself so soon after the submission 
of a great, warlike, and turbulent nation. Some have ascribed it to mtenta- 
tious vanity, which made him impatient to display his pomp and raa^ificence 
among his ancient courtiers ; while others, supposing him incapable of such 
weakness, affirm, that in this step, apparently so extravaepnt, he was guided 
by a concealed policy ; that finding he could neither satisfy his rapacious cap- 


(1) Gul. Pictav. Orcleric. Vital. . . • 

(2^ Ibid. Aware lliat socli an ontli would bp demanded, and consciouf that lie must 
either violate it or reliiiqui«li the rrgiit of conquest, William is said to have hesilaiud, 
whether be should accept the offer of the Eof^lisn crown from the nobility and cler^, or 
owe it solely to the sword. But his most experienced captains advised him to moderate 
his ambition , sensible that the people of England, when they saw they had to contend 
lor their free constitution, and not merely for the person wlio should adniiiiuter tiicir 

a overument, would fight with double fury (Gul. PicLiiv.) when they found that tbeir 
eaiest interests, iheir liberty, and property, were at stake. 

(8) Ibid. 
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tuins, nor secure Ids unstable government, without seizing the possessions of 
the English nobility and gentry, he left them to the mercy of an insolent and 
licentious army in order to try their spirit, to provoke them to rebellion, and 
to give a colour to his intended usurpations. For my own part, I can see no 
reason Mhy William, solid as his genius was, may not have been induenced 
by both these motives in undertaking his journey to Normandy. But, what- 
ever was the cause, the effect is certain ; tlie English nobili^ and gentry re- 
volted in consequence of the king’s absence; and he thenceforth either em- 
braced, or was more fully confirmed in, the resolution of seizing their lands, 
and of reducing them to the most abject condition. 

But although the natural violence and austerity of William's temper made 
him incapable of feeling any scruples in the exeeution of this tyrannical pur- 
pose, he had art enough to conceal his intention, and still to preserve some 
appearance of justice in his oppressions. He was prevailed on to pardon the 
rebels who submitted themselves to his mercv ; and he ordered all his Eng- 
lish subjects who had been arbitrarily expelled by the Normans during his 
absence to be restored to their possessions. The public discontents, ho\^ - 
ever, daily increased ; and the injuries committed and suffered on both sides 
rendered the quarrel between the victors and vanquished mortal. The inso- 
lence of imperious masters, dispersed throughout the kingdom, seemed into- 
lerable to the natives, who took every opportunity to gratify their vengeance 
by the private slaughter of their enemies. Meanwhile an insurrection in the 
nortiiern counties drew general attention, and seemed big with the most im- 
jiortant events. 

Edwin and Morcar, the potent earls of Mercia and Northumberland, were 
the conductors of this attempt to shake off the Norman yoke. And these 
warlike noblemen, before they took arms, had stipulated for aid from Blethin, 
priru^e of North Wales, Malcolm, king of Scotland, and Sweyn, king of Den- 
mark. Aware of the importance of celerity in crusliing a rebellion supported 
by such powerful leaders, and in a cause so agreeable to the wishes (»f the 
people, vVilliaip, who had always his troops in readiness, marched nortliward 
with speed; and reached York before the hostile chieftains were prepared 
for action, or had received any succours, 'except a small reinforcement from 
VYales. Edwin and Morcar, therefore, found it necessary to have recourse 
to the clemency of the king: and their adherents, thus aeserted, were un- 
able to make any resistance. But the treatment of the chieftains and their 
followers, after submission, was very different. William observed religio\isly 
the terms granted to the former, and allowed them for the present to kee[» 
])(»ssessioii of their estates ; but he extended the rigour of his confiscations 
uver the latter, and gave away their lands to his foreign adventurers, whom 
he planted throughout the whole count^.^1) 

The English were now convinced their final subjection was intended ; and 
that, instead of a leg^ sovereign, whom they had at first hoped to gain by 
tlieii* prompt submission, they hud unwisely surrendered themselves to a mas- 
ter and a tyrant. The early confiscation of the estates of Harold’s followers 
seemed iniquitous, as the proprietors had never sworn fealty to the duke of 
Normandy, and fought only in defence of the government which they them- 
selves had established in Iheir own country. Yet that rigour, bow contrary 
soever to the spirit of the Anglo-Saxon laws, was excused on account of the 
urgent necessities of the victor ; and they who were not involved in those for- 
feitures hoped to enjoy unmolested their possessions and their dignities. But 
the subsequent confiscation of so many estates convinced them, that the Nor- 
man prince intended to rely solely, for the maintainance of his authority, on 
the support and affection of foreigners. And they foresaw new forfeitures and 
attainders to be the necessary consequences of this destructive plan of policy. 

Improved with a sense of their dismal situation, many Englishmen fled 
into foreign ^untries ; with an intention of passing their lives abroad, free 
from oppression, or of returning on a favourable opportunity to assist their 
friends in recovering their native liberties. Edgar Atheling himself, dread- 
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ing the insidious caresses of William^ made his escape into Scotland, and car- 
ried thither -his two sisters Margaret and Christina. They were well re- 
ceived by Malcolm III. then king of that ceuntry, who soon after espoused 
Margaret, the elder sister : and partly with a view of strengthening his king- 
dom by the accession of so many strangers, partly in hopes of employing them 
against the growing power of William, he gave great countenance to all the 
English exile8.( I ) Many of them settled in Scotland, and there laid the 
foundations of families which afterward made a figure in that kingdom. 

While the people of England laboured under those oppressions, new at- 
tempts were made for the recovery of their liberties. Godwin, Edmond, and 
Magnus, three sons of Harold, had sought a retreat in Ireland, after the de- 
feat at Hastings ; and having met with a kind reception from Dermot, and 
other princes of that island, they projected an invasion of England, and hoped 
that ^ the exiles from Denmark, Scotland, and Wales, assisted by forces 
from these several countries, would at once commence hostilities, and rouse 
the resentment of the English nation against their haughty conquerors. They 
landed in Devonshire, but found a lK)dy of Normans ready to oppose them ; 
Sind being defeated in seversd rencounters, they were obliged to seek shelter 
in their ships, and return with great loss into Ireland. 

'Fhe struggle, however, was not yet over : all the north of England was 
soon in arms. The Northumbrians, impatient of servitude, had attacked 
Robert de Comyn, governor of Durham, and put him and seven hundred of 
his adherents to death. This example animated the inhabitants of York, 
who slew Robert Fitz-Richard their governor, and besieged in the castle 
William Mallet, on whom the chief command h^ devolved. About the same 
time the Danish succours were landed from three hundred vessels, under the 
command of Osberne, brother to king Sweyn, accompanied by Harold and 
Canute, two sons of that northern monarch. Edgar Atheling also appeared 
from Scotland, and brought along with him a number of English noblemen, 
who had shared his exile, and who easily excited the warlike and discontented 
Northumbrians to a general insurrection. , 

In order more effectually to provide for the defence of the citadel of York, 
Miillet set fire to some neighbouring houses. But that expedient proved 
fatal to himself, and to every man under his command. The flames spreading 
into the adjacent streets reduced the whole city to ashes ; and the enraged 
inhabitants, aided by the Danes, took advantage of the confusion to attack 
the fortress, which they carried by assault, and put the garrison, amounting 
to three thousand men, to the sword. This success served as a signal of re- 
volt to many other parts of the kingdom. The English, every where repent- 
ing of their former too easy submission, seemed determined to make one 
great effort for the recovery of their liberty and the expulsion of their op- 
pressors. (2) 

Undismayed amid that scene of confusion, William assembled his forces, 
and, animating them by the prospect of new confiscations and forfeitures, 
marched against the insurgents in the north, whom he considered as most 
formidable. Not choosing, however, to trust entirely to force, he endea- 
voured to weaken the rebels by detaching the Danes from them. And he 
accordingly prevailed upon Osberne, by large presents, and the liberty of 
plundering the sea-coast, to desert his engagements.* Many English noble- 
men, in despair, followed the unworthy example, made submissions to the 
Conqueror, and Were token into favour. Malcolm, the Scottish king, cximing 
too late to support his confederates, was obliged to retire ; so that the Nor- 
mans found themselves once more undisputed masters of the kingdom. Ed- 
gar Atheling and his followers again sought an asylum in Scotland ; but de- 
spairing of success, and weary of a fugitive life, that prince afterward sub- 
mitted to his enemy, and was permitted to live unmolested in England. (3) 

W^illiam’s seeming clemency, however, proceeded only from political con- 
siderations, or from his esteem of individuals : his heart was hardened against 

CO M. Paris. R. Hovodon. 

(2) ()r«i. Vital. Cfiil Geiuft Sim. Duiiclm. 

C'O Crul. Geuiet. K. HovL'ileii. 
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aU compassion toward the English as a people ; and he scrupled no measure^ 
how violent soever, which seemed requisite to support his plan of tyrannical 
administration. Acquainted with the restless disposition of the Nortliura- 
brians, who had begun the revolt, and determined to incapacitate them from 
ever more molesting him, he issued orders for laying waste that fertile coun- 
try, which, to the extent of sixty miles, lies between the Humber and the 
Tee8.(l) The houses w'ere reduced to ashes by the unfeeling Normans; the 
cattle were seized and driven aw'sy; the instruments of husbandrjr were 
destroyed ; and the inhabitants were compelled either to seek a subsistence 
in the southern parts of Scotland, or to perish miserably in the woods from 
oold and hunger, whicli many of them chose rAther to do than to abandon 
their native soil. The lives of a hundred thousand persons are computed to 
have been sacrificed to this stroke of barbarous policy ;(2) which, by seeking 
a remedy for a temporary evil, indicted a lasting wound on the power and 
populousnesB of the nation. 

Ilut William was now determined to proceed to extremities against all the 
natives of England, and to rei^ice them to a condition in which they should 
be no longer formidalde to his government. The insurrections ana ^nspi- 
racies, in different parts of the kingdom, had involved the bulk of the land- 
holders, more or less, in the guilt of treason ; and the king took advantage 
of executing against them, with the utmost rigour, the laws of forfeiture and 
attainder. I'heir lives were commonly spared, but their estates Were confis- 
cated, and either annexed to the royal domain, or conferred with the most 
profuse bounty on the Normans and other foreigners. Against a people thus 
devoted to destruction, any suspicion served as the most undoubted proofs 
of guilt. It was crime sufficient in an Englishman to be opulent, noble, or 
powerful ; and the policy of the king concurring with the rapacity of needy 
adventurers, produced an almost total revolution in the landed property of 
the kinf^om. Ancient and honourable families were "reduced to beggary. 
The nobles were every where treated with ignominy and contempt ; they 
had the mortification to see their castles and manors possessed by Normans of 
the meanest condition, and to find themselves excluded from every road that 
led either to riches or preferment. (3) 

Power naturally follows property. This change of landholders alone, 
therefore, gave great security to the Norman govermnent. But William 
also took care, by the new institutions' that he established, to retmn for ever 
the military autnority in those hands which had enabled him to acquire the 
kingdom. He introduced into England the feudal polity, which he found 
established in France and Normandy ; and which, during tliat age, was the 
foundation both of the stability and of the disorders in must of the monar^ 
chical governments of Europe. He divided all the lands of En^and, with 
few exceptions, beside the royal domain, into baronies ; and he conferred 
these, with the reservation of stated services and payments, on the most 
considerable of his followers. The barons, who held immediately of the 
crown, shared out part of their lands to other foreigners, who were denomi- 
nated knights or vassals, and who paid their lord the same duty and submis- 
sion, in peace and war, which he owed to his sovereign. None of the native 
English were admitted*into the first rank : the few who retained any landed 
]>r()pcrty were therefofe glad to be received into the second, and, under the 
protection of some powerful Norman, to load themselves and their posterity 
with a grievous servitude for estates which had been transmitted free to 
them from their ance8torB.(4) 


(1) Chron. Sftx. W. Mnlmes. U. Hoveden. M. Parifl. Sim. Dunelm. 

(2) Order. Vital. 

(a) M. West. Order. Vital. 

(4) M. West. M. Pans. Bracton. lib. i. cap. 1 1. Fleta, lib. i. cap. 8. The proprietora 
of land, under the AiiKlo-Saxaii pniiceti, Merc only subjectedtu three obliffatioiii ; 
namely, to attend the km^wiili ilieir followers in military expeditions, to assist iii build- 
ing or defeiiding the royal castles, and to keep the liigbways and bridges in a proper slate 
of repair : (Hickusi, Dia.sei tat. Spcliiian. emphalicttlly called the three U€ces- 

siiies, Ri they certainly v\cie in a goierumeiit without rt'fjiil.ir tiuops, and almost without 
revenue. 
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William’s next roffulations ref^ardetl the church. He deposed StJ^aiid, the 
primate, and Be\'erarother English bishops, by the assistance of Ermonfro^, 
the pope’s legate ; and as it was a fixed maxim in this reign, as well as m 
some of the subseijuent, that no native of the island should ever be advanced 
to any dignity, ecclesiastical, civil, or military, the king promoted Lanfranc, 
a Milanese monk, to the see of Canterbury. That prelate professed the most 
devoted attachment to Rome, which thenceforth daily increased in England, 
and became very dangerous to some of William’s successors ; but the arbi- 
trary power of the Conqueror over the English, and his extensive authority 
over tne Normans, kept him ^m feeling anv inconveniences from it. He 
retained the clergy in great subjection, as well as his lay subjects, and would 
allow no person of any conditioh or cbanwrter to dispute his absolute will and 
pleasure. None of his ministers or barons, whatever might be their offences, 
could be subjected to spiritual censures, until his consent was obtained. He 
prohibited his people to acknowledge any one for pope, whom he himself had 
not received ; ana he ordeitMl that aU ecdesiastical canons, 'I'oted in any 
synod, should be submitted to him, and ratified by his authority, before they 
could ^ valid. Even buUs or letters from Rome, before they were pro- 
duced, must receive the same sanction. And when the imperious Gregory 
Vll. whom we have seen tyrannizing over^kin«and emperors, wrote to this 
monarch, requiring him to fulfil his promise of doing homage for the ki^- 
dom of England to the See of Rome, and to send him over that tribute which 
his predecessors had been accustomed to pay to the vicar of Christ (meaning 
Peter i Ptrue^ a charitable donation of the Saxon princes, which the court 
(»f Rome, as usnal. was inclined to construe into a badge of subjection ac- 
knowledged by the kingdom,) William coolly replied, that the money should 
be remitted as formerly, but that ho neither had promised to do homage to 
Rome, nor entertained any thoughts of imposing that servitude on his king- 
dom. Nay, he went so far as to refuse the English bishops liberty to attend 
a general council^ which Gregory had summoned against his enemies.(l) 
The following anecdote shows, in a still stronger l%ht, the contempt of 
this prince for ecclesiastical dominion. Odo, bishop of Bayeux, the king s 
maternal brother, whom ho had created earl of Kent, and entrusted with a 
great share of power^ ^ad amassed iqimense riches ; and, agreeable to the 
usual progress of ht^an wishes, he began to regard his present eminence as 
only a step to future grandeur. He aspired at nothing less than the papacy, 
and had resolved to transmit all his wealth to Italy^ and ^ thither in person, 
accompanied by several noblemen, whom he had persuaded to follow his ex- 
ample, in hopes of establishments under the future pope. William, from 
whom this project had been carefuUy concealed, was no sooner informed of 
it than he accused Odo of treason, and ordered him to be arrested ; but no- 
body would lay hands on the bishop. The king himself was therefore obliged 
to seize him ; and when Odo insisted, that, as a prelate, he was exempted 
from all temporal jurisdiction, William boldly replied, I arrest not the 
bishop, I arrest the earl !” and accordingly sent him prisoner into Nor- 
mandy, where he was detained in custody, during this whole reign, notwith- 
standing the remonstrances and menaces of Gregory.(^ _ ^ 

But the English had the cruel mortification to find,.that their kmg s au- 
thority, how worthy soever of a sovereign, all tended to their oppreMion, or to 
perpetuate their subjection. WiUiam had even entertained the dimcult pro- 
ject of totally aboliwing their language. He ordered the English youth to 
he instructed in the French tongue, in all the schools throughout the king- 
dom. The pleadings in the supreme courts of judicature were in French : 
the deeds were often drawn in the same language : the laws were <^mposed 
in that idiom. No other tongue was used at court : it became the language 
of all fashionable societies ; and the natives themselves affected to excel in 
it.(3) To this attempt of the Conqueror, and to the foreign dominions so 


0) Sacra. Kadmer. Ingulpb. Order. Vital. 

Ja) CArow. Rothnm. Ingulpli. Hist. p. 71. Hume,//w/. Eng. vol. i. 

Bmtr. ^ 
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long annexed to the crown of England, we owe that predominating mixturo 
of French at preset to be found in our lan^age. 

While William was thus wantonly exercising his tyranny over England, 
his foreign affairs fell into disorder : and the English had an opportunity of 
at once recovering their 'military character, and of taking vengeance on the 
part of their foreign oppressors. Fiilk, count of Anjou, had siezed on the 
province 9f Maine, whi(m had fallen under the dominion of the duke of Nor- 
mandy, by the will of Herbert, the last count. But William, by the assist- 
ance of his new subjects, soon obliged the inhabitants, who had revolted, to 
return to their duty, and the count of Anjou tp^nounce his pretensions.( 1 } 

The king now passed some years in Normandy, where his presence was 
become necessary on account of the turbulent»disposition of his son Robert, 
who openly aspired at independency, and claimed the duchies of Normandy 
and Maine, during his father's life-time. William gave him a positive refu- 
sal, repeating that homely s^ing, that he never intended to throw off* his 
clothes till he went to bed. He accordingly called over an army of English- 
men, under his ancient captains, who bravely expelled Robert and his ad- 
herents. The prince took shelter, in the castle of Gerberoy in theJSeau- 
voisin, which the king of France, who secretly favoured his pretensions, had 
provided for him. In this fortress he was closely besieged by his father, 
against whom he made a gallant defence : under the walls of that place many 
rencounters passed, which resembled more the single combats of chivalry 
than the military operations of armies. One of these was too remark- 
able, by its circumstances and its event, to be omitted. Robert happened 
to encounter the king, who being concealed W his helmet, a fierce combat 
ensued. But at last the prince wounded his father in the arm, and threw 
him from his horse, when, colling for assistance, his voice discovered him to 
his son, who, struck with a sense of remorse, duty, and the dread of greater 
guilt, instantly flung himself at the feet of his king and father, craved pardon 
for his off'ences, and offered to purchase forgiveness by any atonement. A 
return, of kkido^, however, did not immediately ensue. WilUam's military 
pride was wounded/ and his resentment was too obstinate at once to yield ; but 
a reconciliation was soon brought about by the interposition of the queen 
and other common friends. 

The peaceable state of William's affafrs now gave hin^Jels^re to finish an 
undert^ing, which proves his great and extensive genius, and does honour 
to his memory. It was a gener^ survey of all the lands of England ; their 
extent in eaw district, their proprietors, tenures, value ; the quantity of 
meadow, pasture, wood, and arable land, which they contained ; and, in some 
counties, the number of tenants, cottagers, and slaves of all denominations, 
who lived upon them. This valuable piece of antiquity, called the Dooms- 
day book, is still preserved in the Exchequer, and helps to illustrate to us the 
ancient state of England. 

William, like all the Normans, was much attached to the manly amuse- 
ment of hunting : and his passion for this amusement he cruelly inaulged at 
the expense of his unhappy subjects. Not contented with those largeforests 
which the Saxon kin^ possessed in all parts of England, he resolved to make 
a new forest near Windnester, the usual place of his residence. Accordingly, 
for that purpose, he Ikid waste the country for an extent of thirty miles in 
Hampshire, expelling the inhabitants from their houses, seizing their pro- 
perty, and demolishin^hurches and convents, withqilfrwkaking the sufferers 
any compensation for the injury.(3) He also increase^ the rigour of the 
game laws, now become so grievous. 

This monarch's death was occasioned by a quarrel not altogether worthy 
of his life. A witticism gave rise to war. William, who was become corpu- 
lent, had been detained in bed some time W sickness, while in Normandy — • 
a circumstance which gave Philip 1. of France occasion to say, with that 


(1) Ckron. Sax. Onler. Vital. 

(S) R. Hov-eJen. M. Pans. Order. Vital. 

f.S) Gul. Miilmes. H. Hunting. j4nglia Sarrn, toI. i. 
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vivAcity asiitral to his country, that he was surprised his of Eiiglafid 

should be so long in being delivered of his b^ belly. at 

this levity^ swore by the brightness and resUrrectiots%f his nSual 

eatb^ that, as soon as he was- up, he would present to liiany lighta at Notre 
Dame, -as would give little pleasure to thlJ^king of France ; — fidluding to the 
usual practice, at that time, of women carrying a torch to church after child- 
birth. Accordingly, on his recovery,^ he led an army into the Isle of-Francb 
and Idd every thing waste with fire and sword. But the progress of these 
hostilities was stopt, by an accident which put an end to the English mo- 
narch's life. His horse lip|den)y startii^ aside, he bruised his b^y on the 
nummel of his saddle : anu this bruise, joined to his former bad habit of body, 
brought on a mortification, \>f which he died, in the sixty- third year of his 
age (1) He left Normandy and Maine to his eldest son, ^bert : he wrote 
to Lanfranc, desiring him to crown William king of England : and he be- 
queathed to Henry, the youngest of the three, the xwssessiohs of his mother 
Matilda. 

The characters of princes are best seen ia their actions : 1 shall, however, 
giv^you a concise character of the Conqueror ; for such he ultimately proved, 
though little more than a conditional sovereign when he first received t^mib- 
missions of the English nation. (2) Th^ spirit of 'Vi^liam I. says a philoso- 
phic historian, was bold and enterprising, yet guided by prudence ; and his 
exorbitant ambition, which lay little under the restraints of justice, and still 
less under those of humanity, ever submitted to the dictates of reason And 
sound policy. Though not insensible to generosity, he was hardened against 
compassion ‘ ajid he seemed equally ostentatious and ambitious df dclat, in 
his clemency and in his vengeance. 

William ll, surnamed Rufus, or the Red, from the colour of his hair, was 
instantly crowned king of England, in eonset^uence of his fether's recom- 
mendatory letters to Lanfranc, the primate ; and Robert, at the same time, 
took peaceable possession of Noimandy. 

But this partition of the Conqueror’s dominions, though at>parently made 
without any violence or opposition, occasioned in England many' discontents 
which seemed to promise a sudden revolution. The Norman barons, who 
generally possemi} large estates both in England and their own country", were 
un^y at the s^aration of those territories, and foresaw that, as it would 
be impossible for them to preserve long their allegiance to twd'masters, they 
must necessarily resign their ancient property or Ibeir new acquisitions. 
Robert's title to Normandy they esteemed incontestable : his claim to Eng- 
land they thought plausible ; and they all desired that this prince, who alone 
had any pretensions to unite the duchy and kii^dom, might be put in pos- 
session of both.( 3) 

A comparison between the .personal qualities of the two princes also led 
the malecontents to prefer the wdor. Robert was brave, open, sincere, gene- 
rous : whereas William, though not less brave than his brother, was violent, 
haughty, tyrannical, and seemed disposed to govern moi^^y fear than the 
love of his people. Odo, bisliop of Baieux, who had bscin "released from pri- 
son on Uie death of the Conqueror, enforced all these, motives with the 
satisfied barons, and engaged many of them in a formal conspiracy to de- 
throne the kii^. 

Expecting inimi4tete support from Normandy, the conspuators basteiied 
to put thenuelv^l^ mUit^ posture : and WUliam, sennble' of. his pap- 
pus situation, endeavoured to provide against the threaten^ dawer by gain- 
ing the aEsotions of the native English, who zealously iwibrap^ hia osi»^ 

s 

(DM. Psrli. M. WcBtiuintt. Order. Vital. 

(t) William acted ao uniformly like a conquerer, tb at, before the cml of bta migit, 
tbera wa* not left one Fufflisb, who wu either earl, baron, bishop, or abbot. tOul. 
Malmes. lib. ir. H. Hunt. lib. rii.) No revolution, aucient or modern, was ever perhaps 
atte^iMl with to complete and sudden a change of power and property, as that accom- 
pitshed by the duke of Normandy. Nor was the administration of any prince ever more 
absohHe than that df William I. though the government which he established was by no 
means a desnotisimD. hut n fpmrllflil niimimirrljiv- nue him lipon fllri»f?idv shown- 
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npon receiving Aotne generel prbmiies ef good tre a t men t, and lenee to bunt 
in the royal forestar having now lost all nopea of recovering their ancient 
liberties. By tliehr Asaiatanee the king waa enabled to suboue the rebels ; 
but the Norman barons, who ha<L remained faithful to him, onlv were the 
gainers. He paid no r^rd to rae promises made to his English subjects, 
who still found themselves exposed to the same oppressions wmdi they had 
ezperiencecV during the vcijpi of the Conqueror, and which were augmented 
by the tyrannical temper of the present monarch.(l) Even the privileges of 
the churdi, which were held so sacred in those days, formed but a mble 
rampart a^nst the Usurpations of William ; yet Abe terror of his authority, 
conmmienW the suppression of the late insurrections, kept every one iu sub- 
jection, notwithstanalng the murmurs of the clbrgy, and preserved general 
tranquillity in England. 

William even thought himself siifiiciently powerful to disturb his brother 
in the possession of Normandy, and bribed several Norman barons to favour 
his unjust claim. The duke had also reason to apprehend danger from the 
intrigues of his brother IIenry,<*who inherited more of his father*6 money 
than his possessions, and had furnished Robert, during his preparations, 
Against England, with the sum of three thousand marks ; in return for which 
srender supply he had been put in possession of the Cotentin, almost one- 
third of the duke's dominions. But these two brothers, notwithstanding, 
their mutual jealousies, now united, in order to defend their territories 
against the ambition of the king of England, who appeared in Normandy at 
the head of a numerous army: and affairs seemed to oe hastening to extremi- 
ty, when an accommodation was brought about by the interposition of the 
nobility. 

Prince Henry, however, disgusted at the terms of that agreement, in 
which he thought himself treated with neglect, retired to St. Mich^'s 
Mount, a strong fortress on the coast of Normandy, and infested the neigh- 
bouring country with his incursions. Robert and William, his two brothers, 
besieged him fn this place, and had nearly obliged him to surrender by rea- 
son of the scarcity of water ; when the elder, hearii^ of his brother s dis- 
tress, granted him permission to obtain a supply, ana also sent him some 
pipes of wine for his own table — a conduct whi<m could only have been dic- 
tated by the generous but romantic spirit of chivalry that ailed in those 
0me8, and with whidi the duke was strongly infect^. Being reproved by 
William for this imprudent ^nerosity, Kohert replied-^'' What ! shall I 
“ suffer my brother to die of thirst? — Where shall we find another brother, 
when he is gone ?" 

William, during this siege, also performed an act of generosity less suited 
to his character. Riding out alone to survey the fortress, he was attacked 
'by two soldiers, and dismounted. One of the soldiers drew his sword, in 
order to dispatch the king. Hold knave cried William, I am the king. 

of England.'' The solder suspended his blow, find rallied the king from 
the ground ; who, charmed with tne fellow's behaviour, rewarded him hand- 
aomriy, ahd took him into his service (3) 

Prwce Henry Was at last obliged to capitulate ; and, being despoiled of all 
hb dominioiis, wandered about tor some time with very few attendants, and 
often in great poverty. 

In the mean time tYilHaQi was m^gaged in humbliiig^tfae.jScot8 and Welsh,^ 
wlio had infested England with their incurrions durii^*^1^ Nennan expedi- 
. tion. He had also oocasioa to quell a conspiracy of hb own barons, who 
meant to. exalt to tha throne dt^nen, couirt of Aumale, nephew to the Dob- 
queror. But the noise of these pet|^ wars and commotions was quite Aunk 
in the tumult of the Crusades, which then engaged the attention of all 
Europe, imd have aiiiee attracted the curiosity msmkind, as the most singU- 

(Ij) CAroM Sajff. Oul. Malmet. lih. iv. The application of WilKam, howctor, and 

they bad rendered bins, made tbe natives sensible of tbeir importance by rrason 
xhrir numbers : and they gradually recovered tbeir consequence to the cou^ of the 
atrm^es between tbe kinir and tbe nobles. 

Malm'es. ubi. Sup. M. Paris. R. Hovederin 
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hr rxampiM of kunmn fc^y tk«( were over exhiUted on tbo#U 9 of th^glokfl. 
Tb« eaim and oonsMaanoes of these pioas enterpriii^ 1 i^all aftervfnrd 
hare eocasion^to ooBsider : at present 1 eoiill only Hpeak of thi^zn as t^ey a£* 
fsct the hMory of ^Ekigland. ^ 

Rol>ert Duke of Nesmandyy impelled 1^ the brave^ and mistaken 




alwayB unprorid^ with moneys he found it would be impossj^ble fpr bim« 
without idme supply, to appear in a manner suitable to his rank at the head 
of hia numerous vaa^s, who, transported with the general fury were desjlr- 
ons of A>llowi^ him intD Aala- He therefore resolved to mort^^e, or to 
sell his dominions, which he had not prudence to govern ; and lie offered 
them to his brother WiUifffn, who kept aloof from all those fanatical and 
romantic warriors, for so small a sum as ten thousand mark8.n) The bar- 
gain was concluded, and William was put in possession of Normandy and 
Maine ; while Robert, providing himself with a magnificent train, set out for 
the Holy Land in pursuit of glory, and in full hopes of securing his eternal 
salvation. • 


^ the mean time William, who reo^ded only, the thln« of this world, 
was engaged in a quarrel with Anselm, commonly called St. Anselm, arch- 
bishcm of Canterbury, a Piedmontese^onk, whom he had called over in a 
fit of remorse, and whom be wanted to deprive of his see for refractoiy 
behaviour. Anselm appealed to Rome against the king's injustice, and af- 
fairs came to such extremities, that the primate, finding it daiqrorous to re - 
main in the kin^om, desired permission to retire beyond sea. Jt was grant- 
ed him, but <dl his temporalities were confiscated. He was nevertheless re-^ 
eelved with great respect by Urban II. who considered him as a martyr in 
the causa of rel^on, and even threatened the king with the sentence or ex- 
communication on account of his proeeedmgs against the primate.(S^ 

Anselm afterwards distinguished himself jn the council of Bari, where the 
famous dispute between the Greek and Latin churches, relative to the pro- 
cession of the third person of the Trinty, was agitated ; namely, whether the 
Holy Ghost proceeds from the Father and Son, or from the Father only ? 
He also assisted in a council at Rome, where spiritual censures were de- 
nounced against all ecclesiastics did homage to laymen for their benefices, 
and on all laymen who exacted such homage. The ar^ments made use of 
on that occasion, in favour of the clergy, are worthy of the ignorance of the 
age, and strongly mark the gross superstiUon into which the human mind 


was sunk. 

The ceremony of homage, by the feudal customs, as I have had occasion 
to observe, was, that the vassal should throw hims^ on his knees, put his 
hands betweea those of his superior, and in that posture swear feqlty to huu* .. 
Churchmen had been accustcuned thus to do homage for their benefices. But ' 
this oeuiunl declared such homage inconsistent with the dignity of the sacer- 
dotal character, as well as wiw the independency of the chundi .* For, 
said Uzhan, it is execz^ahls, that holy hands, appointed to Mrfonn what 
was never granted to any angel, to create God the Creator^ and offer him to 
'' God bis Father, for the salvatiqn of raanki^^ould be Fenced to the 
humilii^iig baseness of slavishly minglii^ with J>rofau6 hands, which, be- 
sides beiqg soiled with rapine and bloodied, are day and zught ezziployed 
in impure ofi9«a|.wd obsc^e contacts !'* (3) . - 

The the times afforded the king of England a secoB^opwr- 

tuiiity of iiuTi^ng his dominions, poictiers and Guienne were o^4^ to 
he moitgafpBdio hizn* for the same pious purpose that h^ induced bis brother 
Rotert to put in possessipi^ of Normandy and Maine. The bargain was 


^ (t) Oar old biftenaiM are not aip-eed in ^ 

birt the ten thouumd mark* tern to have been, for a mortgage, or aumteiruptea 
posaeuion, of five years. Vide hadnier. M. Pans. Order. Vital. 

(i) £admer. M* Paris. Order. Vital, , . « j r>iin«lfn 

h) Fleury, Hut, Eccien, jinfflia Sacra. ro\. i. Eadmer. Bro«pton. Sim^I^nelm. 
Eadmerius, who was present at th^ council, W unpmus 
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concluded, and William had prepared a fleet and aniiy to escort the money 
stipulated as the priqe of his new territory, and to secure the possession of 
it, when an accident put an end to his life, and to all his ambitious proj^ts. 
He was engaged in hunting, the sj^e amusement^ and, except war, the chief 
occupation of princes In those rude times, when this accident happened. 
Walter Tyrrel, a French gentleman, remarkable for his address in archery, 
attended him in that recreation, of which the New Forest was the scene; and 
as William had dismounted after the chase, Tyrrel, impatient to shew his 
dexterity, let fly an arrow at a stag which suddenly started before him. The 
arrow glancing against a tree, struck the king to the heart, and^ instantly 
killed him ; wiiile Tyrrel, without informing any one of the accident, put 
spurs to his horse, hastened to the sea-shore, embarked for France, and min- 
ed the crusade in an expedition to the Holy-land(l)— a penance which he 
imposed on himself for this involuntary crime, and which was deemed suf- 
flcient to expiate crimes of the blackest dye. 

William II. though a man of sound understanding, appears to have been 
a violent and tyrannical prince J“ a perfidious, encroaching, and dangerous 
neighbour, and an unkind and ungenerous relation. His vices, however, Iiave 
probably been much exaggerated by the monkish writers, the only historians 
of those times, as he was utterly voidrof superstition, and s^mingly wantii^ 
in a decent respect for. religion. Of this many examples might be produced, 
but one will be sufficient. When the body of the clergy presented a petition 
that he would give them leave to send a form of prayer to be used in all the 
churches of England, That God would move the heart of the ^pg to 
“ point an archbishop !" he having kept the revenues or temporalities of the 
see of Canterbury in his own hands tdmost live years, he carelessly repbed. 

You may pray as you please, and I will act as 1 plea8e.”(2) Had he lived 
a few years longer, lie would greatly have enlarged his dominions and as he 
was the most powerful and politic mnee in Europe, he" might perhaps have 
become its ar^ter. He built the Tower, Westminister-hall, and London- 
bridge, monuments of bis greatness, which still remain. His most liberal 
measure was the sending of an army into Scotland, in order to restore prince 
Edgar, the true heir of that crown, the son of Malcolm III. surnamed Can- 
more, by Margaret, sister of Edgar Atheling. The enterprise succeeded. 

Toward the latter part of this reign, Magnus king of Norway made a de- 
scent on the Isle of Anglesea, but was beat off by the earl of Shrewsbury. 
Since that repulse the northern nations have made no attempt against 
England. 

As William Rufus was never married, and consequently cxiuld leave no 
lawful issue, the kingdom of England now belonged to his brother Robert, 
both by the r^ht of birth and of solemn compact, ratified by the nobility. 
But as prince Heniy was hunting in the New Forest when the king was slain, 
he immediately galloped to Winchester, secured the royal treasure, was 
saluted king, and proceeded to the exercise of the sovereign authority. Sen- 
sible, however, that a crown usurped against all the rules of justice would sit 
very unsteady on his head, Henry resolved, by fair professions at least, to 
gain the affections of all^his subjects. Besides taking the usual coronation 
oath, to maintain the codstitution, and to execute justice, he passed a charter 
which was calculated to remedy many of the grievous oppressions complained 
of during the reign of his father and his brother ; and fc«to omised a genei'al 
confirmation and observance of the laws of Edward the t^^essor.(3) 

In order farther to establish himself on the throne, the king recced arch- 
bishop Anselm, and reinstated him in the see of Canterbury. He also mar- 
ried Matilda, daughter of Malcolm III. king of Scotland, and niece to Edgar 
Atheling. And this marriage, more than any other measure of his reign, 
tended tp endear Henry to his English subjects, who had felt so severely the 
tyranny of the Normans, that they reflected with inflnite regret on their 


^1) Chroii. Sa.r. K. Hoveden. H..Hunt. 
(2) Oul. Miiluie^. p. 124. col i, 

(.3^ M. Puns. K. Hagulstad. 
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former liberty, and hoped for a more eoual and mild ailininistration, when 
the blood of tiieir native princes should oe united with that of the new sove- 
reign8.(l) But the policy and prudence of Henry I. ran great hazard of 
being frustrated by the sudden appearance q£ his brother Robert, who return- 
ed wm the Holy Land about a month, after the death of William II. took 
possession of Normandy without resistance, and made preparations for as- 
serting his title to the crown of England. ‘ 

The ^eat reputation which Robert had acquired in the East favoured his 
pretentious ; and the Norman Imrons, still impressed, with apprehensions of 
the consequences of the separation of the duchy and kingdom, discovered the 
same discontent which had appeared on the accession of Rufiis. Henry was, 
therefore in danger of beiim deserted by all his subjects : and it was only 
through the exhortations ofarchbishop .Ajiselm that they were engaged to op- 
pose Robert, who had landed at Portsmouth. The two armies continued 
some days in sight of each other without coming to action ; and by the in- 
terposition of the same prelate, an accommoc^tion was happily brought about 
between the brothers. 

In this treaty it was agreed, that Robert should resign his pretensions to 
England, and receive an annual pension of three thousand marks ; that if 
either, of the princes died without issue, t^e other should succeed to his domi- 
nions : that the adherents of each should be pardoned, and restored to all 
their possessions, and that neither the king nor the duke should thenceforth 
countenance the enemies of each other.(2) But these conditions, though so 
favourable to Henry, were soon violated by his rapacity and ambition. He 
restored indeed*the estates of Robert's adherents, but took care that they 
should not remain long in the undisturbed possession of them. Various pre- 
tences were formed for despoiling and humbling all who, in his opinion, had 
either inclination or abilities to disturb his government. 

Euraged at the fate of his friends, Robert imprudently ventured into Eng- 
land, but met with such a bad reception, that he became alarmed for his own 
safety, and was glad to purchase his escape with the loss of his pension. One 
indiscretion followed another. The affairs of Normandy fell into confusion: 
Henry went over, by invitation, to regulate them ; but, instead of support- 
ing his brother 8 ^authority, he increased the discontents by every art of 
bribery, intrigue, and insinuation, and at length made himself master of the 
duchy. The unfortunate Robert, who seemed born only to be the sport of 
fortune, was carried prisoner into England, where he remained in custody 
during the remainder of his life, which was no less than twenty -eight years, 
and died a captive in the castle of Cardiff, in Glamorgaii8hire.(3) ^ 

The acquisition of Normandy was a great point of Henry's ambition, being 
the ancient patrimonial inheritance of his family, and the only territory 
which gave him any weight or consideration on the continent. But the in- 
justice of the usurpation was the source of much inquietude, end the jeal- 
ousy of the French monarch gave rise to those wars which were to prove so 
fatal to posterity. Lewis VI. in concert with the counts of Anjou and Flan- 
ders, supported the claim of William, son of Robert, to the duchy of Nor- 
mandy : he even craved the assistance of the churclf for reinstating the true 
heir in his dominions, and represented the enormity of detaining in prison so 
brave a prince as Robert, one of the most eminent champions of the cross. 
Hut Henry knew defend the rights of his crown with vigour, and yet 

mth dexterity. He detached the count of Anjou from the cdlianc^, by con- 
tracting his eldest son, William, to that prince's daughter, while he gained 
the pope and his favourites by liberal presents and promises. Calixtus II- 
who was then in France, declared, after a conference with Henry, that 
of all men, whom he had ever seen, the king of England was beyond com- 
parison the most eloquent and persuasive. (4) The complaints of the Nor- 
man prince were thenceforth disregarded. 

(1) M. Paris. R. Hovedeii. 

(2) Chron. Sax. Older. Vital. 

Annal. WavcrL Gul. Malmei. lib. v. 

(4; M. Paris. H. Hunting. 
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Hie Tnilitary eperatleiu of Letrie proved Af unmiooeesful ae hie ijrtriffuei. 
The French and Englieh armies eng^ed near Andel^^ in Normandy ; i^iere 
a shaip action enn^^ in which \y iOiam^ the son at Robert, behaved with 
tfreat braverv. Henry himseif waa ha imminent danger. He was wounded 
m the head ev a gallant Norman, named Crispin, who had followed the for- 
tunes of WillLun ; but ratlier roused than intimidated by the blow, the hing 
collected idl hia might, and beat hia antagonist to the grotiiid.(l) The 
EngUidi, animated by the example of their sovereira, put the French to total 
rout ; and an accommodation soon after took pmce between the two mo- 
narchs, in whi(^ the interests of young William were entirely neglected. 

But Henry's puMie prosperity was much overbalanced by a domestic mis- 
fortune. His son William, who had attained his eighteenth year, h^ aoeom- 
panied him into Normandy, but perished in his return, wiw all hk retinue. 
The royal youth was anxious to get first to land : and the captain of his 
vessel, TOin^ intoxicated with liquor, heedlessly ran her on a rock, where she 
was immedmtoly dashed to pieces. Beside the prince, above one hundred 
and forty young noblemen, of' the principal families of England Nor- 
mandy, were lost on this occasion. The King was so much affected by the 
news, that he is said never to have smiled more. (2) 

As prince William left no children, Henry had now no legitimate issue, 
except his daughter Matilda, whom he had betrothed when a child to the 
emperor Henry V. who also dying without children, the king bestowed hk 
daughter on Ueoffrey Plantagenet, the eldest son of the count of Anjou, and 
endeavoured to secure her succession, by having her recognised heiress of all 
his dominions : and he obliged the barons, both of Normandy and England, 
to swear fealty to her. After six years she was delivered of a son, who re- 
ceived the name of Henry ; and the king, farther to insure the succession, 
made all the nobility renew the oath of i^ty which they had already sworn 
to her, and also to swear fealty to her infant 80n.(3) 

The jov of this event, and the pleasure of hk daughter* s company, made 
Henry take up his residence in Normandy, where he died, in the sixty-se- 
venth year of his age, and the thirty-fifth of his reign, leaving hie dau^ter 
Matilda, heiress of all his dominions. He was one of the most able and 
accomplished princes that ever filled the English throne, possessing all the 
qualities, both mental and personal, that could adorn the high station to 
which he attained, or fit him for the government of an extensive territory. 
Hk learning, which procured him the name of B^auclerc, or the fine scholar, 
wuld have distinguished him in private life, and hk talents would have 
given him an ascendant in anv condition. 

The affidrs of France, my dear Philip, and the crusades, which took their 
rise hi that kingdom, claim your attention, before 1 spe^ of the dkputed 
succession of Matilda, and of her son Henry 11. commonly known by the 
name of Plantagenet, whose reign affords some of the most interesting spec- 
tacles in the bktory of England. In the mean time, it will be proper to take 
a slight review of the ch:mge produced in our ancient constitution, and in 
the condition of our Saxon ancestors, by the Norman conquest or revolution. 


POSTSCRIPT. 

■V' 

The original government of the Anglo-Saxons, as we have seen, was a kind 
bf military democracy, under a king or chief, whose authority was very li- 
mited, and whose office was not strictly hereditary, but depended on the will 
of the people. Thk government they brought into Britain wii^ them. 
Matters of small consequence were settled by the king in council : but all 
affairs of general concern, or national impovt^qe, tlm makiM of, laws,,tho 
imposing of taxes, the dedaring of war, were laid before the nltienageinot 

(l) M. Paris. H. Hunting. 

(9) R. Hoveden. 

(S) Tpod. Neust. R. de Diceto. 
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or parliament, and determined by the majority of voices, or at least by the 
preponderatien of public opinion.(l) 

Inrom that aseembly no freeman could be said to be excluded ; for although 
a certain portk>n of land was neoeosary as a qualification, a husbandman or 
tradesnuin no soonm* acquired that portion, wluch was different, at different 
times of the Anglo-Saxon govemment,(2) than he had a right to be present, 
not only as a spectator, a privilege that was common to every one, but as a 
constituent member of the Wittenagemot. And all merchants, who had 
made two voyages to foreign countries, on their own account, became pos-< 
sessed of the same right, by a law passed in the reign of king Athelstan(^3) ; 
60 that our Anglo-Saxon ancestors might make with truth, the glorious boast 
of modem Englkhmen, that everv member of the community shared with 
his sovereign, the power and authority by which he was governed. Little 
wonder, therefore, that the great lines of this ennobling system of freedom, 
long after it was destroyed, seemed to be engraved in their hearts, by the 
keen sorrow with which it was regretted ! 

If the Ajoglo Saxons, as a nation, had redbon to think themselves happy 
in their delil^rative and legisLitive, they were no less so in their juridical 
capacity. Justice was universally the care of the great body of the people : 
and a regular chain of appeal was established from the tithing or decennary, 
consisting of ten families, up to the Wittenagemot, which was a Supreme 
court ofmw, as well as a national council or assembly. But the grand secu- 
rity of justice, and even of liberty and property, was the court called the 
shiremote, held twice a year in every county, at a stated time and place, 
where, along with the alderman or earl of the shire, and the bishop of the 
diocese, all the clergy and landholders of the county were obliged to be pre- 
sent, and determined, by the majority of voices, all causes brought before 
them, in whatever stage of their progress ; beginning with the causes of the 
church, taking next under cx>gnizance the pleas of tlie crown, and lastly, the 
disputes of private person9.(4) ^ ^ 

As the duke of Normandy, by taking the usual oath admimstered to the 
Anglo-Saxon kings at their coronation, had solemnly engaged to maintmn 
the constitution, and to administer justice according to the laws, the English 
nation had reason to believe they had merely chanj^d their native sovereign 
for one of foreign extraction — a matter to them of small concern, as I have 
had occasion to observe, especially as the line of succession had been already 
broken by the usurpation or election of Harold. But although W^illiam af- 
fected moderation for a while, and even adopted some of the laws of Edward 
the Confessor, in order to quiet the apprehensions of his new suldects, to 
these laws he paid little regard ; and no sooner did he find himself firmly 
established on tlie throne, than he utterly subverted the form of ^vernment, 
and the manner of administering justice throughout the whole kingdom. 
The government which he substituted was a rigid feudal monarchy, or mili- 
tmry aristocracy, in which a regular chain of subordination and service was 
established, from the sovereign or commander-in-chief, to the serf or vi l lai n ; 
and wfaidi, Hke all feudal governments, was attraded with a grievous de- 
pression of the body of the people, who were dail^ exposed to the insults, 
violences, mad exactions of the nobles, whose vassals they all were, and from 
/whose oppressive jurisdiction it was difficult and dangerous for them to appeal. 

This Mpression, might be expected, was more complete and humiliating 
in fiairiand, tuider tu fint Anglo-Norman princes, than in any other feudal 
government. William 1. by his artful and tyranni<^ poli«y, by attai^ete 
nod confiscations, had become, in the course oi his reign, proprietor of almost 
aB tbe is kingdom. These lands, however, he ceuld not retain, 

had he been even wilMng, in his own hands : he was under the nec^t)^ 
bestowing the greater part of them on his Norman captains, or nobles, the 
compaidoiiB of lus conquest, and the instruments of his tyranny^ who had led 

(l) SpeliDftn. Oiosa. in toc. , . , ■ • i e ^ 

(1) It WM origmAlly only five hides, bat was raised by degrees as high as forty. 

IS) Wilkins, Snxon. Seldon, 7Ht. 

Iji) Spelman, . Hickesi, 2Jii9ertat. £jmt. 
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their own vassals to battle.(l) But those grants he clogged with heavy 
feudal services^ and pa}niients or prestations^ which no one dared to refuse. 
He was the general of a victorious army^ which was still obliged to contii^ue 
in a military posture^ in order to secure the possessions it had seized. And 
the Anglo-Norman barons and tenants tn capite, by knights-service^ who only 
held immediately of the crown, and with the dignified dergy, formed the na- 
tional oMsemhly, imposed obligations yet more severe on their vassals, the in- 
ferior landholders, consisting chiefly of unhappy English gentlemen, as well 
as on the body of the people, for whom they seemed to have no bowels of 
compassion. (2) 

But the rigour of the Anglo-Norman goverpment, and the tyrannical and 
licentious spirit of the nobles, proved ultimately favourable to general liberty. 
The oppressed people looked up to the king for protection : and circum- 
stances enabled them to obtain it. The defect in the title of WilUam 11. 
and of Henry I. induced them to listen to the complaints of their English 
subjects, and to redress many of their grievances. The people, in some 
measure satisfied with the relief afforded them, became sensible of their con- 
sequence, and of their obligations to the crown ; while the barons, finding 
themselves in quiet possession of their English estates, and apprehending no 
future disturbance irom the natives, bore with imj)atience tne burdens im- 
posed upon them by William I. and to which they had readily submitted in 
the hour of conquest and of danger. They saw the necessity of being more 
indulgent to their vassals, in order to obtain sufficient force to enable them 
to retrench the prerogatives of the sovereign, and of connecting their cause 
with that of the people. And the people, always formidable by their num- 
bers, courted by both parties, and sometimes siding with one, sometimes witli 
the other, in the bloody contest between the king and the barons, recovered 
by various progressive steps, which I shall have occasion to trace in the 
course of my nan*ation, their ancient and natunil right to a place in the par- 
liament or national assembly. 

CO Nothing can more strongly indicate that necessity than the following anecdote. 
Karl Warren, when questioned, in a subsequent reiKn» concernini^- his nirht to the lands 
he poMes^ed, lioldlydrew hisaword. *' This, ".said he, " is iny title !— William the Bas- 
tard did not conquer England himself : the Norman liarons, and niy ancestors, auion^; 
the rest, were joint adventurers in the enterprise." Dii^dalc, liaronape^ vol. i. 

(2) The state of Enf^luiid, at the death of William the Conqueror, is thus described by 
one of our ancient historians, who was almost coteinporary with that prince. “ The 
" Normans," says he, " had now fully executed the wrath of heaven upon the En^thsh. 
“ There was hardly owe of that nation who possessed M\y pnwrr ; they were all involve<i 
** in xrrvitude and sortowj insomuch, that to be called an KyigUshmaji^ was considered 
“ as a reprofiich. In those miserable times, many oppre.tjive taxes and tyrannical ctistoms 
** were introduced. The kin/^ himself ^ when he had let bis lands at their full value, if 
** another tenant came and offered more, and afterwards a third, and offered still more, 
violated all his former pactions^ and ^ai'Ctheni to him who offered most: and the great 
•* men were inflamed with such a rage for moneys that they cared not by what means it 
** was acquired. The more they talked of justice, the more injuriously they acted. Those 
who were called Justiciaries/^ alluding most likely to the barons in their courts, 
** were the fountains of all iitiquity. Slieriffs and judges, whose peculiar duty it was to 
lironoiiiice righteous judgments, were the most cruel of all tyrants^ and greaterp/u/i- 
** than common /Aigc'cs and (Hen. Hunting lib. viii.^ And the author 

of the Saxon Chronicle, iy speaking of the miseries of a subsequent reign, says, that the 
great barons *' tprirvousiy oppressed the poor peop/e with building castles ; and when they 
were built, they hlled them with wicked men, or rather denis, who seized both men 
** and women, supposed to be possessed of any money, threw them into prison, aiul put 
“ them to more cruel tortures than the martyrs ever endured^* iChron. Sa.r. p. 288.) 
The truth of this melancholy description is corroborated by the testimony of WiJ I iam of 
Malmsbury. Ifist, lib. ii. 

' The great power and success of the Normans made them licentious as well as trran^ 
nical. This licentionsness was so great, that the princesaHatilda, daughter of Malcolm 
Canmore, king of Scotland, who had received her education in England, and was after- 
wards married to Henry 1. thought it necessary to wear the religious babjt, in order to 
preserve her person from violation. Before a great council of the Anglo-Norman clergy, 
she herself declared, that she bad been induced by no other motive to put on the veil. 
And the ooimcil admitted her plea, in the following memorable words When the 
great Aiug William conquered this land, many of his followers, elated with their Mtra- 
ordinary success, and thinking that all things ought to be subsennent to their will and 
•• pleasure, not only seized the possessions of the vanquished, but invaded the honour of 
their matrons and virgins. Hence many young ladies, who dreaded such violences, 
** were imliu ed to seek shelter in convents, and even to take the veil as a/^nl^serariAv 
“ to their virtue,’* Eadmer, I/ist* lib. iiu 
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Thus restored to a share in the legislature, the English commonalty felt 
more fully their own imi>ortance ; and, by a lung and vigorous struggle, 
maintaineid with unexampled perseverance, they wrested from both the kiijg 
and the nobles, all the other rights of a free }>eo|)le, of which their Anglo- 
8^xon ancestors had been robbed, by the violent iiiviision and cruel policy of 
WiUiam the Norman. To those rights they were entitled as men, by tiie 
great law of nature and reason, wliich declares the wet fur r of the whole com- 
munity to be the end of all civil government ; and, as Englishmen by inhe- 
ritance. Ill whatever light, therefore, we view the privileges of the com- 
mons, they are resumptions, not usurpations. 

In order to establish this important political truth, some of our popular 
writers have endeavoured to prove, that the people of Englaiirl were by n*» 
means robbed of their liberty or property by William I. and that the t oo»~ 
mont had a share in the legislature under all the Anglo-Norman princes. 
But as this position cannot be maintained witliout violating liihtorical testi- 
mony, the advocates for prerogatives have had greatly the advantage in that 
contentious dispute.(l) I have therefore mmle the usurpations of WiUiiiin, 
in violation of his coronation oath, the balls of my argument. Usurpation 
can create no right, nor the exercise of illegal authority any prerogative. 


LETTER XXIV. 


F’rancCy under Philip I. and Lewis VI. uith some nccmint of the first 
• Vrtisade. 

PniLir I. as I have already observed,(^2) had been perfectly well educated. 
Nor was he by any means deficient in point of capacity ; but his mind had 
acquired a wrong "bias, which discovered itself in all his actions, and swayed 
him upon all occiisions to prefer his interest, or his inclinafions, to liis ho- 
nour, His reign is not so remarkable for any tiling as his marrying Ber- 
trand de Montford, duchess of Anjou, while her husband and bis queen were 
both alive. For this iiTegularity, he was excommunicated by Urban II. in 
the famous council of Clermont, where the first crusade was preached for the 
recovery of tlie Holy Land(3) — a circumstance which naturally leads me to 
speak of that extravagant expedition, its causes, and its consequences. 

Gregory VII. among his other vast ideas, had formed, as we have seen, 
the project of uniting the western Christians against the Mahometans, and 
of recovering Palestine from the hands of those infidels ^(4) and»his qiiarrcls 
with the emperor Henry IV. by wliich he declared himself an enemy to the 
civil power of princes, only could have obstructed the progress of this under- 
taking, conducted by so able a politician, at a time wmen the minds of men 
were fully prepared for such an enterprise. The work, however, wm re- 
served for a meaner instrument ; for a man whose condition could excite no 
Jealousy, and whose head was as weak as his imagination was warm. But 
before I mention this man, I must say a few word8«of the state of the east at 
that time, iiud of the passion for pilgrimages which then prevailed in Europe. 

We naturally view with veneration and delight those places which have 
been the residence of any illustrious jiersonage, or the scene of any groat 

, Lat triumphed over every ntlversary. His collected ar- 
o prove “ tbal the coiuiiiuiis origiiiitlly formed no part of 
nt,*' are utroiig and sHtisfaciory. But the following clanso 
f snfficieiit to determine llie dispute. We will cause to 
K, “as Hcoiiiniou council of the kiiiKdom, the arcMiishup,i. 
jhx, iiersonally. by our letters ; and bemdes, we will cause 
. by our sheriff* and bailiffs, all othe rs who hold of ns in 
This indiihitaiile testimony, so full aud coiiclusivei 
lude ill! fiilure controversy on the subject. 

(S) Harduiti. Coucil. torn. m. 

U) Letter XXI J. 

V^I. K 


(1) Mr. Huflie, in particular 
puments, aupported by facts, t 
, the An fflo- Norman parliame 
in the fn*eat charter, ie of UseJ 
be ■unuuoned," says the km, 
** lusk^s, earls, and jirent ban 
** to be ftumaioned, in ffeiieral 
“ chief." (A/«g. Chari, c. xiv 
when iliily W'eifdied, luiist prer 
C«) Letter XVIII. 
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transactu»n. Henco the enthusiasm with which the Lterati still visit the 
ruins of Athens an4 Rome ; and hence flowed the superstitious devotion 
with which Christians^ from the earliest ages of the churchy were accustomed 
to visit that country where the religion had taken its rise, and that city in 
which the Messiah had died for the redemption of those who believe in his 
name. Pilgrimages tor*tiie shrines of saints and martyrs were also common ; 
but as this distant piq^mage could not be performed without considerable 
expense^ fatigue^ and danger^ it appeared more meritorious than all others, 
and came to be considered as an expiation for almost every crime. And an 
opinion which prevailed over Europe towards the close of the tenth and the 
beginning of the eleventh century, increased the number and the ardour of 
the credulous devotees that undertook this tedious journey. The thousand 
years mentioned by St. John, in his book of ReVelations, were supposed to 
be accomplished, and the end of the world at hand. A general consterna- 
tion, as 1 have had occasion to notice, seized the minds of Christians. Many 
relinquished their possessions, abandoned their friends and families, and 
liurried with precipitation to the Holy Land, where they imagined Christ 
would suddenly appear to judge t5ie quick and the dead.(i) 

But the Christians, though ultim<ately undeceived in regard to the day of 
judgment, had the mortification, in these pious jounie 3 Js, to see the holy 
sepulchre, and the other places made«sacred by the presence of the Saviour, 
fallen into the hands of infidels. The followers and the countrymen of Ma- 
homet, had early made themselves masters of Palestine, which the Greek 
empire, far in its decline, was unable to protect against so warlike an enemy. 
They mve little disturbance, however, to those zealous pilgrims who daily 
flocked to Jerusalem; nay, they allowed every one, after paying a moderate 
tribute, to visit the holy sepulchre, to perform his religious duties, and return 
in peace. But the Turks, a Tartar tribe who had also embraced Mahomet- 
anism, having wrested Syria from the Saracens, as you have seen, about the 
middle of the eleventh century, and made themselves masters of Jerusalem, 
pilgrims were thenceforth exposed to outrages of every kind from these fierce 
barbarians. And this change, coinciding with the panic of the consummation 
of all thii^, and the supposed appearance of Christ on Mount Sion, filled 
Europe with alarm and indignation. Every pilgrim who returned from 
Palestine, related the dangers he had encmintered in visiting the holy city, 
and described, with exaggeration, the cruelty and vexations of the Turks, 
who, to use the language of those zealots, not only profaned the sepulchre of 
the Lord by their presence, but derided the sacred mysteries in the very 
place of their completion, and where the son of God was speedily expected 
to hold his great tribunal. (2) 

While the^ minds of men were thus roused, a fanatical monk, commonly 
known by the name of Peter the hermit, a native of Amiens in Picardy, re- 
viv^ the project of Gregory VII. of leading all the forces of Christendom 
against the infidels, and oi driving them out of the Holy Land. He had 
made the pilgrimage to Jerusalem, and was so deeply affected with the dan- 
ger to which that act of piety now exposed Christians, that he ran from pro- 
vince to province on his return, with a crucifix in his hand, exciting princes 
and people to this holy war ; and wherever he came, he kindled the same 
enthusiastic ardour for i{ with which he himself was animated. 

Urban II. who had at first been doubtful of the success of such a project, 
at length entered into Peter's views, and summoned at' Placentia a council, 
which was obliged to be held in the open fields, no hall being sufficient to 
contain the multitude : it consisted of four thousand ecclesiasucs, and thirty 
thousand laymen, who all declared for the war a^inst the infidels, but none 
of. them heartily engaged in the enterprise. Urban, therefore, found it ne- 
cessary to call ano&er council the same year at Clermont, in Auvergne, 
where the neatest prelates, nobles, and princes^ attended ; and when the 
pope and the hermit had concluded their pathetic exhortations, the whole 


O) Chrou, Will. Godelli ap. lloiiqiiet. Recueil des Hist, de Frnnce* tom. .x, 
iso hccard. Carp. SiTtpl. Medn vol. i. 
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Msembly, as if impelled W an immediate inspiration, exclaimed with one 
voice ; It is the will of God ! — It is the will of God K' — words which were 
deemed so memorable, and believed to be so much the result of a divine influ- 
ence, that they were employed as the motto on the sacred standard, and as 
the signal of rendezvous and battle in all the future exploits of tlie cham- 
pions of the Cross ; the sjonbol chosen by the devoted combatants, in allusion 
to the death of Christ, as the badge of union, and affixed to their right 
shoulder, whence their expedition got the name of a crusade (1) 

Persons of all ranks flew to arms with the utmost ardour. Not only the 
gallant nobles of that age, with their martial followers, whom the boldness 
of a romantic enterprise might have been apt to allure, but men in the more 
humble and pacific stations of life ; ecclesiastics of every order, and even 
women, concealing their sex beneath the disguise of armour, engaged with 
emulation in an undertaking which was deemed so sacred and mmtorious. 
The greatest criminals were forward in a service, which they regarded as a 
propitiation for all their crimes. If they succeeded, they hoped to make 
their fortune in this world ; and if they d^Jed, they were promised a crown of 
glory in the world to come. Devotion, passion, prejudice, and habit, all con- 
tributed to the same end ; and the combination of so many causes produced 
that wonderful efhigration which made the princess Anna Comnena say, that 
Europe, loosened from its foundation!*, and impelled by its moving principle, 
seemed in one united body to precipitate itself upon Asia.(2) 

The number of adventurers soon became so great, that their more experi- 
enced leaders, Hugh, count of Vemiandois, brother to the French king, Ro- 
bert, duke of Normandy, Raymond, count of Thoulouse, Godfrey of Bouillon, 
prince of Brefbant, and Stepnen, count of Blois, grew apprehensive that the 
greatness of the armament would defeat its purpose. They therefore per- 
mitted an undisciplined multitude, computed at three hundred thousand 
men, to go before them, under the command of Peter the Hermit, W alter 
the Moneyless, and other wild fanatics. 

Peter and his army, before which he walked with sandals on his feet, a 
rope about his waist, and eveiy other mark of monkish austerity took the 
road to Constantinople, through Hungary and Bulgaria. Godes^d, a Ger- 
man priest, and his banditti, took the same route ; and trusting that Heaven, 
b^ supernatural means, would suftply aU their necessities, they made no provi- 
sion tor subsistence on their march. But they soon found themselves ouliged 
to obtain by plunder what they had vainly expected from miracles. Want is 
ingenious in suggesting pretences for its supply. Their fury first discharged 
itself upon the Jews. As the soldiers of Jesus Christ, they thought them- 
selves authorised to take revenge upon his murderers ; they accordingly fell 
upon those unhappy people, and put to the sword without mercy such as 
would not submit to baptism, seizing their effects as lawful prize. In Bavaria 
alone twelve thousand Jews were massacred, and many thousands in the 
other provinces of Germany. But Jews not being every where to be found, 
these pious robbers, who had tasted the sweets of plunder, and were under 
no military regulations, pillaged without distinction, until the inhabitants of 
the oountrira through wnich they passed rose ai^d cut them almost all off. 
The Hermit, however, and the remnant of his ^rmy, consisting of twenty 
thousand starving wretches, at length reached Constantinople, where he re- 
ceived a fresh supply of German and Italian vagabonds, who were guilty of 
the greatest disoraers, pillaging even the churdies.(3) 

Alsxis Comnenus, the Greek emperor, who had applied to the Latins for 
succour against the Turks, entertuned a hope, and but a feeble one, of ob- 
taining such an aid as might enable him to repulse the enemy. He was, there- 
fore, astonished to see ms dominions overwhelmed by an inundation of licen- 
tious barbarians, strangers alike to order and discipline, and to hear of the 
multitudes that were following, under different leailers. He contented him- 
self, however, with getting rid, as soon as possible, of such troublesome 

(1) Tbeod. Ruinnrt. in Vit, Vrbam II. Baron. EccUs tom. xi. 

(2) Alexias, lib. x. 

(8) Maimbourg, Hist, dcsCruisadcs, tom. i. 
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fi^ests, by furniNhing them with vessels to transport themselves to the other 
side of the Bosphorus ; and general Peter soon saw himself in the plains of 
Asia^ at the head of a Christian army^ ready to give battle to the Infidels. 
Soliman^ sultan of Nice^ fell upon the disorderly crowds and slaughtered them 
almost without resistance. Walter the Moneyless and many other leaders 
of equal distinction were slain ; but Peter the Hermit found his way back to 
Constantinople^ where he w^as considered as a manioc^ who had enlisted a 
multitude of madmen to follow him.(l) 

In the mean time the more disciplined armies arrived at the imperial city, 
and were there joined by Bohemond, son of Robert Guiscard, from motives 
of policy rather than piety. Having no other inheritance but the small prin- 
cipality of Tarentum, and his own valour, be tqok advantage of the epide- 
mical enthusiasm of the times to assemble under his banner ten thousand 
horsemen, well armed, and some infantry, with which he hoped to conquer a 
few provinces either from the Christians or Mahometans. His presence 
gave much alarm to the emperor Alexis Comnenus, with whom lie had been 
formerly at war. But the refined policy of that prince, who caressed those 
rapacious allies whom he wished to ruin, and secretly regarded as more dan- 
gerous than the enemies they came to combat, diverted all apprehensions of 
liarm either from Bohemond or the other leaders of the Crusade. He fur- 
nished them with provisions, and transported them safely into Asia ; after 
having conciliated their affections by presents and promises, and engaged 
them to do him homage for the lands they should conquer from the Turks.(9) 

Asia, like Europe, was then divided into a number of little states, com- 
])rehended under the great ones. The Turkisli princes paid an empty ho- 
mage to the caliphs, but M'ere in reality their masters ; and the sultans or 
soldaiis. who were very numerous, weakened still farther the empire of Ma- 
liomet by continual wars with each other, the necessary consequence of di- 
vided sway. The soldiers of the Cross, therefore, who amounted, when mus- 
tered on the banks of the Bosphorus, to the incredible number of one hundred 
thousand horsemen, and six hundred thousand foot, were sufficient to liave 
conquered all Asia, had they been united under one head, or commanded by 
leaders that observed any concert in their operations. But they were unhap- 
pily conducted by men of the most independent, intrm;table spirit, unac- 
quainted with discipline, and enemies Uf civil or military subordination. 
I'lieir zeal, however, their bravery, and their irresistible force, still ciarried 
them forward, and advanced them to the great end of their enterprise, in 
spite of every obstacle — the scarcity of provisions, the excesses of fatigue, 
and the influence of unknown climes. After an obstinate siege, they took 
Nice, the seat of old Soliman, snltan of Syria, whose aiTny they liad twice de- 
feated : they made themselves masters of Antioch, the seat of another sultan, 
and entirely broke the strength of the Turks, who had so long tyrannised 
over the ArabB.(3) 

The caliph of %rypt, whose alliance the Christians had hitherto courted, 
recovered, on the fall of the Turkish power, the authority of the caliphs in 
Jerusalem. On this he sent ambassadors to the leaders of the Crusade, in- 
forming them, that they might now perform their religious vows, if they 
oame disarmed to that city ; and that all Christian pi^ims, who should 
thenceforth visit the holy sepulchre, might expect the same good treatment 
tvhich they had ever received from his predecessors. His offers were, how- 
ever rejected. He was required to yield up the city to the Christians ; and, 
on his refusal, the champions of the Cross advanced to the siege of Jeru- 
salem, the great object oz their armament, and the acquisition of which they 
considered os the consummation of their labours. 

. These pious adventurers were now much diminished, by the detachments 
they had made, and the disasters they had suffered : and what ^ems almost in- 
credible, they did not exceed, accor^ng to the testimony of most historians, 
twenty thousand foot, and fifteen hundred horse, while the gai-rison of 

CO Anna Comnena, ubi sup. 

(2) Mainibourff, ubi sup. 

Cli) Dacb. Specileg. \ul. iv. Maimbourg, tom. i. 
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Jerusalem consisted of forty thousand luea. But, be that as it may, after a 
siege of iive weeks, they took the city by assault, and put the garrison and 
inhabitants to the sword without distinction. Arms protected not the brave, 
or submission the timid : no age or sex were spared : infants perished by 
the same sword that pierced their nK>thers, while imploring mercy. The 
streets of JeruMlem were covered with heaps of slain; and the shneks of 
agony or deq)air still resounded from every house, when these triumphant 
warriOES, glutted with slaughter, threw aside their arms, yet streaming witJi 
blood, and advanced with naked feet and bended knees to the sepulchre of 
the Prince of Peace ! sung anthems to that Redeemer, who had* purchased 
their salvation by his death ; and, while dead to the calamities of their fel- 
low-creatures, dissolved in tears for the sufferings of the Messiah 
inconsistent is human nature with itself ; and so easily, as the philosophic 
Hume remarks, does the most effeminate superstition associate both with 
the most heroic courage and with the fiercest barbarity. 

About the same time that this great event happened in Asia, where God- 
frey of Bouillon was chosen king of Jerusajem, and Bohemond, and some 
other Christian princes, settled in their new conquests. Urban 11. the author 
of the Crusade, and the queen of France, died in Europe. In consequence 
of these deaths, Philip I. who still continued to live with the countess of 
Anjou, was absolved, by the now pope, frdhi the sentence of excommunication 
denounced in the council of Clermont. But although this absolution quieted 
in some measure his domestic troubles, his authority, which the thunder of 
the church, together with his indolent and licentious course of life, had 
ruined, was far from being restored. 'J'lie nobility more and more affected 
independency ; "they insulted him every hour ; plundered his subjects, and 
entirely cut off the commlinication between Paris and Orleans. (2) 

Jn order to remedy these evils, Philip associated his son Lewis in the go- 
vernment, or, at least, declared him, with the consent of the nobility, his 
successor. This young prince was, in all respects, the reverse of his father ; 
active, vigorous, affable, generous, and free from the vices incident to youth. 
He saw that in a state so corrupted nothing could be done but by force : he 
therefore kept contirmaUy in tlie field, with a small body of troops about him, 
and these he employed against such nobles as would not listen to the dictates 
of justice and equity, but treated* the laws of their country with derision. 
He demolished their epistles: he compelled them to make restitution to such 
as they had pillaged, and lie forced them to abandon the lands they had 
usurped from the clergy : yet all these rigours he executed in a manner so 
disinterested, and with so indisputable a zetd for the public M^elfare, that be 
gained the affections of the virtuous part of the nobility, and the reverenc.e 
of the people, while he restored order to the state, and preserved the monar- 
clijr from 8ubversion.(3) 

riiis prince, who is commonly called by the old historians Lewis the Gross, 
from his great size in the latter part of life, and who was the sixth Lewis 
that sat upon the throne of France, succeeded his father in 1106, when ho 
was thirty years of age. Soon after his coronation^ he engaged in a war 
against Henry 1. of England, a powerful vassal, wl^m it was his interest to 
humble. The war was carried on with a variety pf fortunes during the 
greater part of this reign, but without producing any remarkable event, ex- 
cept what I have relat^ in the history of Engird, or any alteration in the 
state of either kingdom. (4) 

A peace was at length concluded between the two rival princes ; after 
which Lewis devoted himself to the r^^ulation of the interior polity of his 
kingdom, and either humbled or over-awed the great vassals of tlie crown, so 
as to procure universal tranquillity. This he accomplished, partly by esta- 
blishing the commons or third state, partly by enfranchising the villains or 
bondmen, and partly by diminishing the exorbitant author!^ of the seignU 

(1) M. Paris. Order. Vital. Vertot, Hist, de CAev. de Malt. lorn. i. 

(2) Order. Vital. Mezeray. 

(3) Order. Vital. Suit. Vit.Lud. Grossi, 

('D See Letter XXllI. 
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oral jurisdictions ; sending oommissaries into the provinces to receive the 
complaints and redress the wrongs of such as had been ^pressed by the dukes 
and counts^ and every where encouraging appeals to tfie royal judges. — ^But 
the king of France^ in the midst of his prosperity fell into a lan^ishing dis- 
order^ occasioned by his excessive corpulency ; and when he thou^t his 
death at hand, he oraered his son to be called to him, and gave him the fol- 
lowing excellent advice. By this sign/^ said he, (drawing the signet fit>m 
his finger, and putting it on that of the prince) "I invest you with sovereign 

authority ; but remember, that it is nothing but a public employment, to 
" which you are called by Heaven, and fur the exercise of which you must 

render an account in the world to come-^Cl) 

The king unexpectedly recovered ; but he would never afterwards use any 
of the ens^ras oi royalty. An accident contributed to the revival of his 
strength. lYilliam duke of Guienne, and earl of Poitou, resolved to make a 
pilgrima^ to the shrine of St. James of Compostella, bequeathed his exten- 
sive terntories to his daughter Eleanor, on condition that she married young 
Lewis, already crowned king qf France, at the desire of his father ; and the 
duke dying in that pilgrimage, the marriage was celebrated with great pomp 
at Bourdeaux, where Lewis VII. was solemnly inaugurated as lord of Gui- 
enne and Poitou. (2) 

In the mean time Lewis VI. undble to support the heat of the dog-days, 
died at Paris on the first of August, in the sixtieth year of his age, and the 
thirtieth of his reign. A better man, historians agree, never ^aced the 
throne of France; but, with the addition of certain qualities, his country- 
men say he might have made a better king. Posterity, however, not 
perhaps be incHned to think worse of his character, when they are told that 
the qualities he wanted were hypocrisy and dissimulation, and that his vices 
were honesty and sincerity ; which led him to despise fiattery, and indulge 
himself in a manly freedom of speech. 

We shoidd now, my dear Philip, return to the history of England ; but 
the second ^crusade, which was conducted by the sovereigns of France and 
Germany, makes it necessary to carry farther the affairs of the continent. 


LETTER XXV. 

The German Empire and its Dependencies , Rome and the Italian States^ from 
the Death of Henry W to the Election of Frederic /. swrnamed Harbarasem, 


As Henry V. left no issue, it was universally believed that the states would 
confer the empire on one of his nephews, Conrad, duke of Franconia, or 
Frederic, duke of Suable, who were princes of great merit ; but Albert, 
archbishop of Mentz, found means to influence the German diefs to give 
their sufirages in favour of Lothario, duke of Saxe-Supplembourg, who nad 

3 orted him in all hjs contests with the late emperor. Lothario was ac- 
ingly crowned at, Aix-la-ChapeUe, in presence of the pope's nuncio. 
Meanwhile his two competitors neglected nothing in their power to obtain 
the throne. But after a short opposition, which was, however, obstinate 
bloody, they dropped their pretensions, and were reconciled to Lothario, who 
afterwards honoured them with his friendship. (3) 

The first expedition of the new emperor was ^^ainst the Bohemians, whom 
he obliged to sue for peace, and do homage to the empire. He next marched 
into Italy, where ecclesiastical affairs, as usual, were in much disorder. In- 
nocent 11. had succeeded Honorius II. by virtue of a canonical election ; 
notwithstanding which cardinal Leoni, the grandson of a wealthy Jew, was 
also proclaimed pope by the name of Anacletus, and kept possession of ^me 

(1) Sue. P'it. Lud Grossi, Henault, Ckron. Hist. tom. i. 

(V) Ibid. 

(3; Annal de V Emp. tom. i. Heis. lib. it. cap. xi. 
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by means of his money^ whilst his rival was obliged to retire into France, 
the common asylum of distressed popes. Lothario espoused the cause of 
Innocent, with whom he had an interview at Lie^ ; accompanied him to 
Rome at the head of ib army, and re-established him in the papal.chair, in 
spite of all the efforts and opposition of AnacletuB.(l) 

After being solemnly crowned at Rome, the emperor returned to Ger- 
many ; where, by the advice of Emerius, a learned professor of the Roman 
law, he ordered that justice should be administered in the empire according 
to the Digests, or Code of Justinian, a copy of which was, about this time, 
found in Italy.(2) In the mean time Roger, duke of Apulia, who had lately 
conquered the Island of Sicily, raised an army in favour of Anacletus, and 
made himself master of almost all the places belonging to the Holy See. 
Pope Innocent retired to Pisa,* which was then one of the most considerable 
trading cities in Europe, and again implored the assistance of Lothario. The 
emperor did not desert him in his adversity : he immediately put himself at 
the head of a powerful army ; and, by the help of the Pisans, the imperial 
forces soon recovered all the patrimony of St. Peter. Pope Innocent was 
re-conducted in triumph to Rome ; a circumstance which so much affected 
Anacletus, that he fell a martyr to the success of his competitor, literally 
dying of grief. 

The emperor afterwards drove Roger, duke of Apulia, from city to ci^ ; 
and, at length, obliged him to take refu|^ in Sicily, his new kingdom. He 
then subdued the provinces of Apulia and Calabria, and all Roger’s Italian 
dominions, which he formed into a principality, and bestowed it, with tiie 
title of duke, upon Renaud, a German prince, and one of his own relations.(3) 

On his way to^ Germany, Lothario was seized with a dangerous distemper, 
which carried him off, near Trent, in the twelfth year of his reign. He was 
distinguished by a passionate love of peace, and an exact attention to the ad- 
ministration of public justice. 

Conrad, duke of Franconia, nephew to Henry V. was unanimously elected 
emperor, on the death of Lothario. But the imperial throne was disputed 
by Henry the Haughty, duke of Bavaria, the name of who»ff family was 
Guelph ; hence those who espoused his party were called Guelphs, an appel- 
lation afterwards usually bestowed on the enemies of the emperors. 

Henry the Haughty died during^ this contest, after being divested of his 
dominions by the princes of the empire ; but the war was still carried on 
against the emperor by Guelph, the auke's brother, and Roger king of Sicily. 
The imperial army was commanded by Frederic, duke of Suabia, the em- 
peror’s, Drother, who being born at the village of Hieghibelin, gave to his 
soldiers the name of Ghibelins ; an epithet by which the imperial party was 
distinguished in Italy, while the pope’s adherents grew famous under that of 
Guel^B,(4) 

Guelph and his principal followers were besieged in the castle of W eins- 
berg ; and having sustained great loss in a sally, they were obl^ed to sur- 
render at discretion. The emperor, however, instead of using his good for- 
tune with rigour, wanted the duke, and his chief officers, permission to re- 
tire unmolested. But the duchess, suspecting the generosity of Conrad, with 
whose enmity against her husband she was well acq^nted, begged that she, 
and the other women in the castle, might be allow^ to come out with as 
much as each ol them could carry, and be conducted to a place of safe^. 
Her request was granted, and the evacuation was immediately performs ; 
when the emperor and his army, who expected to see every lady loaded with 
jewels, gold, and silver, be^ld, to their astonishment, the ducJiess and her 
fsiir companions staggering ueneath the weight of their husbands. The tears 
ran down Conrad's cheeks : he applauded their conjugal tenderness, and an 


(Q Jean dc Labnet, Hiit. du Pontineat du Papn Innocent JI. „ . 

(S) On this BubJcct, which is involved in controversy, see Hen. Brenchinann, Mist, 
Pmndect, Murat. Antiq. Ital. tom. ii. 
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Rccominodation u'^th Guelph And his atSierents was the consequence of tiiis 
act of female hen^m.( 1 ) 

While these thin^ were transacting^ iit Gfermahyi disorders broke out 
in Italy. ^The people of Rome fbrm^ a design oif rj^tablishing tlie com- 
monwealth ; of retrieving the sovereignty of their city, and abolishing the 
temporal dominion of the popes. Lucias 11. marched against the rebels, and 
was killed at the foot of the Capitol ; but Eugenios HI. his successor, found 
means to reduce them to reason, and preserve the authority of the Apostoliq 
See (SJ) 

This pope afterw.'irds countenance<l the second crusade against the Sara- 
cens, preached by St. Bernard, in W'hich the emperor and the king of France 
engaged, as 1 shall scton have occasion to relate. Another crusade was 
pitt^ied against the Moors in Spain, in which' a great number of Germans^ 
rlipKthe neighbourhood of the ithine and Weser, engaged ; and th^ Saxons, 
about thf same time, undertook a crusade against the Pagans of tw North, 
whom tliey cut off in thouKuids, without making one cunvert.(3) 

Nothing remarkable happen^ in the empire, after the return of Con rati 
HI. from the East, except therdeath of prince Henry, bis eldest son, who 
had been elected king of the Romans. This event greatly affected the eni- 
)ieror, who died soon after ; and his nephew Frederic, surnamed Barbarossa, 
duke of Suabia, was raised to the ijnperial throne by the unanimous voice of 
the princes and nobles both of Itiily and Germany. 


LETTER XXVI. 


umUr Lewis VI L till the Dirorce of Queen Eleanor , wilh some 
At'couni the second Crusade. 


Lewis VI I. surnamed tlie Young, w'as no sooner seated on the throne of 
France, than he found himself eng^ed in one of those civil wars which the 
feudal government rendered unavoidable ; and having, in an expedition into 
ChAm}>Hgiie, made himself master of the town of Vitri, he ordered it to lie 
set on fire. In consequence of the conflagration that followed, thirteen 
hundred |>ersons who had taken refuge in the church, all perished in the 
flames.(4i) This cruel action made a deep impression upon the king's mirul, 
and prepared the wav for a second crusade, which now demands our attention. 

The Christians of the East grew weaker every day in those countries 
which they had conquered. Tlie little kingdom oi Edess;! had already been 
taken by the Turks, and Jerusalem itself was tlireatened. Europe was so- 
licited for a new armament ; and as the French had begun the first iiiunda- 
tion, they were again applied to, in hopes of a second. 

Pope feugeuius HI. to whom the deputies from the East had been sent, 
very wisely pitched upon Bernard, abbot of (Jlairvaux, as lue instrument of 
this pious warfare. l^Aiard was learned for those times, naturally eloquent, 
austere in his life, irreflroachable in his uiorals, enthusiastically zealous, and 
inflexible in his purpose. He had long held the reputation of a saint, was 
heard as an orade, and revered as a prophet ; little wonder, therefore, he 
found means to persuade the king of France^hat there was no other me- 
thod of expiating his guilt but by an expediti^^i the Holy Land. 

At Vezeiai, in Buiguody, a si^oJd was ewtetl in the market-place, on 
V'hich St. Bernard appear^ by the side of Lewis VI T. The saint spoke first, 
the king seconded him, after taking the cross, and the example of the rovai 


(1) Heis. iih. ii. cnn. xi:. 

(S) Kleury, Ilixt. Kccirs. vol. x\v. Mosheini, Hist. Eccles. vol. iii. 
CS) Fleiiry, J/nt. En’lts. rol. xiv. Mo!>beuii, //oZ. Etelt*. voK in. 
(4) Ciul. Tyr. C'tst. J.uiiuvtc. Vil, 
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imir wa« followed by all present, amona whom were many of the chief nobi- 

Suger, abbot of 9t. Dennis, then prime minister, a man very different from 
Bernard, endeavoured in vain to dissuade the king from abandoning his do- 
minions, by telling him that he might make a much more suitable atonement 
for his goilt by staying at home, and governing his kingdom in a wise and 
prudent manner: The eloquence of St. Bernard, and the madness of the 
times, prevailed over reason and sound jwlicy. Siiger, however, retained his 
opinion ; and made no scruple of foretelling the inconveniences that would 
attend an expedition into Palestine, whilst Bernard made himself answerable 
for its success, and extolled it with an enthusiasm that passed for inspiration. 

From France this fanaticaf orator went to ]>reach the crusade in GenU^v ; 
wherOjJ^ the force of his irresistible eloquence, he prevailed on the emperor, 
Conraa III. Frederic Barbarossa, afterwards emperor, and an infinite 
number of persons of all ranks to take the Cross ! promising them, in the 
name of God, victory over the Infidels. He ran from city to city, every 
where communicating his enthusiasm ; am?, if we believe the historians of 
those times, working miracles. It is not indeed pretended that he restored 
the dead to life: but the blind recei\ed sight, the lame walked, the sick 
were healed. And to these bold asser^ons we may arid a fact no less in- 
credible, that while St. Bernard’s eloquence operated so powerfully on the 
minds of the Germans, he always preached to them in French, a language 
which they did not understand' ! or in Latin, equally unintelligible to the 
bo^ of the people.(2) 

The hopes o# certain victory drew after the emperor and the king of 
France the greater part of the knights in their dominions ; and it is said 
that in each army there were reckoned seventy thousand men in com)dcte 
armour, with a prodigious number of light horse, besides infantry ; so that 
we Ciinnot well reduce this second emigration to less than three hundred 
thousand persons. And these joined to one million three huitdl'ed thousand 
sent before, make in the whole sixteen hundred thousand transplanted in- 
habitants. 


The Germans took the field first, the French followed them ; ami the same 
excesses that had been committed by the soldiers of the first crusade were 
acted over again by those of the second. Hence Manuel Comnenus, who now 
filled the throne of Constantinople, was disquieted with the same apprehen- 
sions which the former enterprise had raised in the mind of his grandfather 
Alexis, if the Greek emperor behaved ungenerously to them, it must there- 
fore be ascribed to the irregularity of their own conduct, which made craft 
necessary where force was unequal ; especially as Manuel is represented, on 
all other occasions, as a prince of great generosity and magnanimity. But 
the mortality which prevailed in the German army, near the plains of Con- 
stantinople, may be r^ully accounted for from intemperance and the chan^ 
of climate, without supposing the wells to be poisoned or the meal to oe 
mingled with lime. 

After Conrad had passed the Bosphorus, he acted with that imprudence 
which seems iiiseparalile from such romantic expedifions. As the principidi" 
ty of Antioch was yet in being, he might have joinbd those Christians who 
remained in Syria, and there have waited for the king of France. Their 
numbers united would have insured them success. But, instead of such a 
rational measure, the empm>r, jealous both of the prince of Antioch and the 
king of France, marched immediately into the middle of Asia Minor ; where 
the sultan of Iconium, a raoSPe.xi>enenced general, drew his heavy German 
*5avalry among the rocks, and cut his army in pieces. Conrad fled to An- 
tioch ; went to Jerusalem as a lulgnm, instead of apjpoaring there as the 
le^er of an army, and returned to Europe with a handful of men.(3) 

The king of France was not more successful in his enterprise* He fell 


G) i^ndwic. ad Sugrr. 
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into the same uuire that ha4 deceive the emperor ; and^ beinff surprised 
among' the rocks near Laodicea^ \ra8 worsted, as Coniad had been. But 
Lewis met with a domestic znisfortime that gave him more uneasiness than 
the loss of his army. Queen Bleanor was suspected of an amour with the 
prince of Antioch, at whose court her husband had taken refuge. She is 
even said to have fbfmt her fatigues in the arms of a young Turk : and the 
conculsion of the wh<ne expedition was, that Lewis, like ConraiL returned to 
JKurope with the wreck of a great army, after visiting the holy sepulchre, 
and being dishonoured by his pious consort, whose affection and zeal led her 
to embrace the cross, and accompany him into Asia !(n A thousand ruin^ 
families in vain exclaimed against St. Bernard /or his aeluding prophecies : 
he ^xcuwed himself by the example of Moses ; *who, like him, he wd, had 
promised the Israelites to condu^ them into a happy country, a^^et saw 
t|N^first generation perish in the desmrt,. 

, JLhwis, more delicate than politic, annulled soon after his return his mar« 
riage with queen Eleanor, who imm^iately espoused his formidable vassal, 
Henry Plant^enet, duke of No^amy, count of Anjou and Maine, and pre- 
sumptive heir to the crown of England ;* an inheritance which the accession 
of powc3r ariung from this alliance enabled him to obtain, while France lost 
the fine provinces of Guienne, and Qoitou, the hereditary possessions of the 

S ueen. But before I treat of that subject, we must take a view of England 
uring the introductory riegn. 


LETTER. XXVII. 


JEnffignd, from the Death of Henry I, to the Accetsion of Henry JI. 

♦ 

H ikrv I. my ^ear Philip, as you have had occasion to see, left his dominions by 
will to his daughter Matilda ; and*as the nobility, both of England and Nor> 
BNUidy, had sworn fealty to her, she had reason to expect the inheritance of 
both states. But the aversion of the feud&i barons against female succession 
prevailed over their good faith, and prepared the way for the usurpation of 
Stephen, count of Boulogne, son of the count of Blois, and grandson o£ the 
conqueror, by his daughter Adela. 

Stephen was a prince of vigour and ability ; but the manner in which he 
obtained the crown of England, ob^ea him to grant exorbitant pri- 
vileges to the nobility and cler^, who might be said to command the ki^- 
dom. The barons built and fortifi^ castles ; garrisoned them with thSr 
own ti^ps ; and, when offended, monandi defiance, while wars be- 

tween tbraselves were carried on wiQi the utmost fury in every quarten^. 
They even assumed the right of coining money, and of exercising, without 
app^, every act of jurisdiction ; and the inferior gentry, and Uie people, 
miding no guardianship from the laws, during this total dissolution or sove- 
reira authority, were obllg^ to pay court to some neighbouring chieftain, ' 
and to purchase his proCec^n, not only by yielding to his exactmns, but by 
uasisti^ him in his rapine upon otbers.(S) 

While things continued in this distracted situ^on, David king of Scot- 
land impeared at the head of a considerable anH in defence of^ his niece 
Matilda's title ; and, penetrating into YorkiflflElaid the whole country 
watte These barbarous outrages enrsjg^ th^jiraern nobility, who might 
otherwise have been inclined to Join bun, and ^ved the ruin of MatilSa^s 
cause. The earl of Albemarle, and other powerful nobles, assembled an 
army at North Allerton, where a great battle was fought, c^ed the Battle 
of tbaStamlard, from a high crucifix erected by the English on a waggim, 
and car^eo^along with the army as a military ensign. The Scots were routed 


2 “!* FJJ. Heosnlt, CJkren, Hist, tom. i. 
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with great slaughter^ and the king narrowly escaped falling into the hands 
rf the English aririy.(l) 

This saccess overawed the Tnaiecontonts in Enghuid^ and mi^t have given 
stability to Stephen a throne^ had he not been so elated by prosperity as to 
engage in a Contest with the clergy, who were at that time an over-match 
for any mfonarch. They acted entirely as barons ; fortified castles, employed 
militaiT power against their sovereign or their neighbours, and tfaert^y in- 
creasea those disorders which it was their duty to prevent, while they ciaim^ 
an exemption from aU civil jurisdiction, and attracted populariiy by the 
sacredness of their character. The bishop of Salisbury, whose castle had 
been seiz^ by order of the king, appealed to the pope ; and liad not Ste- 
phen partisans employed menaces, and even shown a dispositioii of 

execufiBg vengeance by the hands of the Soldiery, affairs had instantly come 
to extremity between the crown and'^e mitre. - y 

In the mean time Matilda, encoura^ged by these discontents, and invited 
^ the rebellious clergy, landed in Eh||^n^ accompanied by Robert earl of 
(jloucester, natural son of the late king, And a retinue of a hundred and forty 
knights. She fixed her residence at Arundel castle, whose gates were open- 
ed to her by Adeluis, the queen-dowager, now marrried to William de Al- 
biip, earl of Sussex. Her party daily increased ; she was soon joined by 
severe barons : war raged in every quarter of the kingdom ; and was car- 
ried on with BO much fury, that the land was left un tilled, and the instru- 
ments of husbandry destroyed or abandoned. A grievous famine, the natural 
consequence of such disorclers, affected equally both parties, and reduced the 
spoilers, as well as the defenceless people, to the most extreme wBnt.(2) 

Things were in this deplorable situation, when an unexpected even^ seem- 
ed to promise some mitigation of the public calamities, xlie royal army was 
defeated near the castle of Lincoln ; and Stephen himself, suirouniled by the 
enemy, and borne down by numbers, was made captive, after ^splaying un- 
common efforts of valour. He was conducted to Gloucester,* thrown into 
prison, and ignominiously loaded with irons. But he was soon after released 
in exchange for earl Robert, Matilda’s brother, who was no less the soul of 
one party than Stephen was of the other, and the hivil war was again kindled 
with greater fury tnan ever.(3) * 

The weakne^ of both piirties, however, at last produced a tacit cessation 
of arms, and the empress Matilda retired into Normandy. But an event 
soon after happened, which threatened a revival of hostilities in England. 
Prince Henry, son of Matilda and Geofirey Plantagenet, had reach^ his 
sixteenth year, and was desirous of receivi^ the honour of knighthood from 
his grand-uncle, David king of Scotland. !^r this purpose he passed through 
Englauid with a g^eat retinue, and was, visited by the most considerable of 
lus partisans, whose hopes he rousediiyhis dexterity and vigour in all manly 
exercises, and his prudence in every occurrence. He staid some time id Scot- 
land, where he increased in reputation ; and on his return to Normandy he 
was invested in that duchy, with the consent of his mother Matilda. His 
lather died the following year ; when Henry took possession of Anjou and 
Maine, and espoused Ute heiress of Guienne and Fyitou, whahad been, mar- 
ried sixteen years to Lewis VII. king of France, but whom he h^ divorced, 
as I have airea^ observed, nn account df her gallantries. This marriage, 
which hronght Henry a accession of power, rendered hhn extrelnfiely 

formidable to his rival prospect of his rising fortune had such an 

effect in England, that tl^^bbhishop of Canterbury refused to anoint Eus- 
tace, Stephen’s son, as his^roessoF, and made his escape beyond sea, to avoid 
the fury of the enraged monarch.(4) 

As soon as Henry was informed of these dispomtions in the peome, he in- 
vaded England. Stephen advanced with a superior army to meet njjn t and 
a decisive action was every day expected, when the g^ut men ra botit aides. 


(IJ R. HnguUt. Allred, de. Bell. Standnrd. 

(2) Chron. Sar. Gc»t. Res. Stepkani. H, Hunting, hb. viii. 

(3) Crul. IVIhIiucs. Hist. ^ov. lio. ii. Hen. Hunt. lib. vin, 

(4) tiiil. MaJiuca. Bist. Aor. lib* ii. Hen. Hunt- lib. viir. 
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tMT&led the prospect of fkrtber bloodshed and oonfualonj interposed 
with tfaeinntf officei^ and eet on foot a negotiation between the contending 
princes, death of £n8tace« whkh happened during the course of the 

treaty, fadliteted its conclusion ; and an accommodation was at last settled^ 
by wmch H was agreed, that Stephen should possess the crown during his 
li^time ; ^at iustice should be administered in his name, even in the pro- 
vinces which haa submitted to his rival ; and that Heniy, on Stephen's death, 
should succeed to the kingdom of England, and Willim, Stepnen's son, to 
Boulogne and his patrimomal e8tate.(l; 

The barons all swore to the observapce of this treaty, and did homage to 
Henfy as heir of the crown. He immediately after evacuated the kingdom ; 
and Stephen's death, which happened next year, prevented those jealousies 
and feuds which were likely to have ensued in so delicate a situation. The 
character of Stephen is dinerently represented by historians ; but all allow 
that he poss^sed industry, activity, and courage, to a great degree ; and 
had he succeeded by a iust title,^ seems to have been well qualified to pro- 
mote the happiness and prosperity of his subjects, notwithstanding the mise- 
ries that England suffered under his reign. (S) 


LETTER XXVIII. 


England during the Reign of Henry //. with an Account of the Affairs of 

Prance. 


1 HAVE already observed, my dear Philip, that before the conquest of Eng- 
land by the duke of Normandy, this island was as distinct from the rest of 
the world in nplitics as situation. The English had then neither enemies 
nor allies on tne continent. But the foreign dominions of William and his 
successors connected them with the kings and great vassals of France : and 
while the opposite preten^dons of the popes and the emperors in Italy pro- 
duced a continual intercourse between Germany and that country, the two 
great monarchs of France and England formed, in another part of Europe, a 
separate ^stem, and carried on their wars and negotiations, without meeting 
eitha^^j^^. opposition or support from their neighbours ; the extensive 
confMerames by which the European potentates are now united, and made 
the guardians of other, being then totally unknown. No wonder, 

therefore, that Lewis V IL king of France, observed with terror the rising 
greatness of the hoqMof Anjou or Plantagenet, whose continental dominiona 
composed above a third of the whole French monarchy, and which gave a 
sovereign to England in the person of Henry IL The jealousy occasioned 
by this alarming circumstance, however, as we have occasion to see, not 
only saved France from falling a prey to England,: but exalted thati[in|^m 
to the pitch of nandeur which it nas so long enjoyed. The king el^ngland 
soon became a kind of fori;igner, hi his continental dominionB ; and the other 
powerful vassals of the Ff ench crown, instead of being roused at tte expression 
of a co-vassal, were rather pleased at the expulsion of the Anglo-^^rmons. 

But as these important consequences conla not be foreseen by human wis- 
dom, the king of France had maintmned a strict i^ipn with Stephen in order 
to prevent the succession of Henry. The suddn^Eath of the usurper, how- 
ever, rendered abortive all the schemes Of Henry was received in 

England with the acclamations of all orders of men, who joyfully swore to 

(1) Hunt. abi. sap. AhtutI. Waverl. M. Paria. J. Brompton. 

. (S> Th«M mUeriei are tbue described by a coteiu^rary historian : "All England wore 
*\a nuoe of dseoiatiou and wretchedness. Multitudes abandoned their beloved country, 
** and sMDt into, voluntary exile : others, forsaking their own houses, built sorry huts in 
** the church-yards, hoping for iirotection from the sacredness of the place. Whole 
“ famines, after sustaining life as long as they could, by eating herbs, roots, and the ftesb 
** of dogs and horses, at last died of hunger and yon might see many plea^aant villages 

without a single inhabitant of either sex.'^ Gest. Reg. Strph. 
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him the oath of nlleglnnce : and he his reini with re«establishin^ Jus- 
tice and good ortler, to wliidi the kinj^om had been long a For 

this purpose he dismissed all those foreign mercenaries ratuined n^tephen ; 
and that he might restore authority to the laws^ he caused all thenew-ereoteil 
castles, which had proved so many sanctuaries to rebels and free-bootem, to 
be demollshed.(l) In order yet further to conciliate the affections of his 
subjects, ho voluntarily confirmed that charter of lilierties which had been 
granted by his grandfather, Henry 1.(2) 

Tranquillf^ was no sooner restored to England, than Henry had occasion 
to visit his foreign dominions ; where all things being likewise settled, he 
returned to repress the incursions of the Welch, who at first gave him much 
trouble, but at length submitted. In the mean time a quarrel broke out be- 
tween Lei^is and Henry, relative to the coun^ of Thoulouse, and war was 
openly carried on between the two monardiB. But these hostilities produced 
no memorable event, were stopped by a cessatkm of amis, and soon termi- 
nated in a peace, through the mediation of t^> pope. 

I'his war, so insignificant in itself, is remarkable for the manner in whicli 
it was conducted. An army formed of feudal vassals, as 1 have had ciccasion 
frequently to observe, was commonly very intractable and undisciplined ; 
both because of the independent spirit o^ the persons who composed it, and 
because the commissions were not bestowed by the choice of tM sovereign, 
in reward of the military talents and services of the officers. Each baron 
conducted his own vassals, and his rank in the army was greater or less, in 
proportion to the value of his property. Even the chief command, under that 
of the prince, w&s often attached to birth ; and as the military vassals were 
obliged to serve only forty days, at their own charge, the state reaped very 
little benefit from their attendance. Henry, sensible of these inconveniences, 
levied upon his vassals in Normandy, and other provinces remote from Thoii- 
luuse, the seat of war, a sum of money in place of their service : and this 
commutation, by reason of the greater distance, was still more advantageous 
to his English vassals. He therefore imposed a scutage of three pounds upon 
each knight's fee ; a condition, thoi^h unusual, and the first perhaps to be 
met with in history, to which the military tenants tidily submitted. With 
this money he levied an army whicli was more at his disposal, and whose 
service was more durable and constant : and, in order to facilitate those 
levies, he enlaced the privileges of the people, and rendered them less de- 
pendent on the barons oy whom they had been long held in servitude ^ in 
a state of the most mevous oppression. 

Having thus regmated his civil and military affaire^ asd accommodated his 
differences with Lewis, Henry, soon after his retun\ to England, began to 
cast his eye upon the church, where abuses of every kbsd prevailed. The 
clergy, among their other inventions to obtain money, had inculcated the 
necessity of penance as an atonement for sin. They had also introduced the 

S ractioe of paying large sjims of money as a composition for such penances. 

^y these ^Mans t£e sins of the people were become a revenue to the priests ; 
and tbe kii^ computed, that, by this invention alone^they levied more money 
from his su^ects than flowed into the royal treasuiy by all the methods of 
public Bupply.(3) Feeling for his oppressed people, he therefore required 
that a civil ofilcer, appointed by the crown, should for the future be present 
in all ecdesiaslaoal courts, ^ana whose consent should be necessary to every 
composition made by sinq^^luor their spiritual offences. 

But the grand dlmoulty^Rls, how to carry this order into execution ? as 
the ecclesiastics, in that age, had renounced all immediate subordination to 
the civil power. They openly claimed exemption, in cases of criminal accu- 
sation, from a trial before courts of justice. Spiritual penalties aloi^a^uld 
be inflicted on their offences ; and, as tha clerical habit was thus becQim a 
protection for alt enormities, ^ey could not fail to increase. Aeeordjagly 


(1) GerTM. Chron, Gul. Neubrig. Iib. ii. 

(2) Vide Blackstone's Law Tracts, vol. li. 
(S) Fiti-Slepb. Vtt, Si. 7 horn. 
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cfitncB of tbe deepett dye were dttily committed with impunif y by ecdeiias- 
tios ; a ajljt was found upon enquiry^ that no less than a hundr^ murders 
had beOinBijfet rated sin^ the king's accession, by men in holy orders, who 
had nev^neen called to account for these offences against the laws of nature 
and society *(1) 

In order to bring sudi criminals to justice, as the first step toward his pro- 
jected reformation of the church, and by that means to restore union between 
the civil and ecclesiastical power, so necessary in every government for the 
maintenance of peace and harmony, Henry exalted Thomas k Becket, his 
chancellor, and the first man of £ngli^ descent who had occupied an eminent 
station since the Norman conquest, to the see of Canterbury, on the death 
of archbishop Theobald ; rightly judging, that if the present opportunity 
should be neglected, and the. usurpations of the clergy allowed to proceed, 
the crown must be in danger, from the predominating superstition of the 
pe^le, of falling under subjection to the mitre. 

Becket, while chancellor, wjs pompous in his retinue, sumptuous in his 
furniture, and luxurious in his table, beyond what England had seen in a 
subject His house was a place of education for the sons of the chief nobili- 
ty, and the king himself n-equently condescended to partake of his chan- 
cellor's entertainments. His amiiRements were as ^y as his manner of life 
was splendid and elegant. He employed himself at leisure hours in hunting, 
hacking, gaming, and horsemanship. His complaisance and good humour 
had rendered him agreeable, and his industry and abilities useful to his mas- 
ter. He was well acquainted with the king's intention of retrenching, or 
rather confining within ancient bounds, all ecclesiastical* privileges; and 
having always showed a ready disposition to comply with every advance to 
that purpose, Henry considered him as the fittest person he could place at 
the head of the English church. But no prince oi much penetration, as 
appeared in the issue, ever so little understood the character of his minister. 

^ Becket was no sooner installed in the see of Canterbury, which rendered 
him the second person in the kingdom, than he secretly aspired at being tlie 
first, in consequence at least, and totally altered his manner of life. He af- 
fected t^ CTeatest austerity, and the most rind mortification : he wore sack- 
cloth next his akin, which he changed ffd seldom that it was filled with dirt 
and vermin. His usual diet was bread, his drink water : he tore his back 
with the frequent discipline which he inflicted upon it ; and he daily washed 
on his knees, in imitation of Jesus Christ, the feet of thirteen beggars, whom 
he afterward disrmssed with pre8ents.(2) Every one who made profession of 
sanctity was admitted to his conversation, and returned full of panegyrics on 
the humility as well as piety and mortification of the holy primate, whose 
aspect now wore the appearance of intense seriousness, mental reflection, 
and sacred devotion. And all men of penetration saw that he was medita- 
ting some great desira, and that the ambition and ostentation of his character 
had taken a new ana more dangerous direction. 

This champion of the church (for such he now declared liimself^ did not 
even wait till the king ^ad matured, those projects which he knew had been 
formed a^inst eccles^tical power : he himself began hostilities, and en- 
deavoured to over-awe the king by the intrepidity and boldness of his mea- 
sures. But although Henry found himself thus grievously mistaken in the 
character of the person whom he had promoted to the primaC}% he determined 
not to desist from his former intention of retr^|&ing deric^ usurpations : 
— and an event soon occured which gave him it^lipikfiime pretence for putting 
his desi^ in execution, and brought matters to a ciicds with the ardmishop. 

A ransh clerk in Worcestershire having debaudbed a grademan's daughter, 
had about this time proceeded to murder the father. The general indigna- 
tiqn against to eniMmous a crime, made the lung insist that the derk should 
be oidivered up to the dvil ma^trate, and receive condign punishment ; 
but Becket insisted on the privUeges of the church, and mmntained, that no 


M) Gul. Neabriff. lib. ii, 
(iO Fitz-tttcpb. ubi sup. 
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^dater punishment could be inflicted uyon him than d0mulaUon.(l) Hrary 
laid hold of so favourable a cause to push the clergy witn respect to all tl ^r 
usurpations, and to determine at once those controversies jmiQUjpyiy mul- 
tiplied between the civil and ei^clesiastical jurisdiction. Il« mt'moned an 
assembly of all the prelates of England, and put them to this concise and de- 
cisive question : — Whether or not they were willing to submit to the ancient 
laws and customs of the kingdom ? the bishops answered equivoca^, and the 
king left the assembly with marks of the highest indignation. They were 
struck with terror, and ^ave a general promise of observing the ancient cus- 
tomB.(8) 

But a declaration in ^neral terms was not sufficient for Henry ; he wanted 
to define exactly the limits between the rival powers. For this purpose, he 
summoned at Clarendon a genera) councU of the bishops and nobles, to whom 
he submitted that great and important question. The barons were- all gained 
to the king's party, either by the reasons he urged, or by his superior autho- 
rity, while the bishops were overawed by the general combination agfunst 
them. And the following laws, among otheiis, commonly culled the Consti- 
tutions of Clarendon, were voted without opposition : That no chief tqpant 
** of the crown shall be excommunicated, or have his lands put under an in- 
** terdict, without the king's consent ; ^at no appeals in spiritual causes 
'' shall be carried before the Holy See, nor any clergyman be suffered to de- 
part the kingdom, unless with the king's permission ; that laymen shall 
not be accused in spiritual courts, except by legal and reputable promoters 
and witnesses; ana lastly," which was tiie great object aimed at, '^that 
churchmen, aivcused of any crime, shall be tried in the civil courts."(3) 
These articles were well calculated to prevent the principal abuses in 
ecclesiastical aflairs, and put a final stop to the usurpations in the church ; 
and, having been passed in a national and civil assembly, they fully esta- 
blished the superiority of the legislature over all papal decrees and spiritual 
canons. But as Henry knew the bishops would take the first opportunity to 
deny the authority which had enacted these constitutions, he Resolved they 
should set their seal to them, and give a promise to observe them. Witli 
this view they were reduced to writing ; and none of the prelates dared to 
oppose the king's will except Becket, who at length consented, fie his 
seal to the Constitutions ; promised legally, with good-faith, and' without 
fraud or reserve, to observe them, and even took an oath to that purpo8e.(4) 
Henry, thinking he had now finally prevailed in this great contest, sent 
the Constitutions of Clarendon to Alexander III. to be ratified. But the 
pope, who plainly saw they were calculated to establish the independency of 
England from the Holy See, abrogated, annull€4> and rejected them ; and 
when Becket found he might hope for the papal support in an opposition to 
re^ authority, he expressed the deepest sorrow for his con^sions. He 
redoubled his austerities, as a punishment for his criminal compliance ; and he 
refused to exercise any part oi his ecdesiasticai function, until he should re- 
ceive absolution from the pope. Absolution was readily granted him ; after 
receiving which he set no Wunds to his obstinacy and ambition. 

Henry, however, who was entirely master of his extensive dominions, and 
sure every one would obey his will except the man whom he had lifted into 
poww, and to whose assistance he had trusted in forwarding his favourite 
proiect against the clergy, was now incensed beyond all measure, and resolved 
both to humble the chui^, and make the prelate feel the weight of his in- 
dignation. He aocordiaftpisummoned BecJcet to give an account of his ad- 
muiUdration while chan<^nor, and to pay the balance due from the revenues 
of aU tiui prelacies, abbeys, and baronies, which had been sul^ect to his ma- 
oaimMt during that time. , " - 

This proModuon. which seems to have been more dictated by passkm man 
by justice, or even by sound p<dlcy, threw Becket and all the clergy of 

(1) Fitx-Steph. obi lup. 

CS) R. Hovsden. Hist. Quad 
(8; M. Paris. Hist. Quad. 

(4) Fits-Stepb. Oervas. 
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Und into the utmost confusion Some bishops advised him to resign his see, 
on reeettuig an acfpiittal; others were of an opinion that he ought to submit 
himselTSSMy to the king’s mercy — ^for they were fuJly sensible that ac- 
counts oflK^Uch intricacy could not be produced of a sudden^ in such a 
manner as to satisfy a tribunal resolved to ruin and oppress him. But the 
primate, thus pushed to extremity, had too much ooura^ to yield : he deter- 
mined to brave all his enemies ; to trust to the sacreaneM of his^ character 
for protection ; and to defy the utmost efforts of royal indignation, by in- 
volving his ran sc with that of God and the church. He therefore strictly 
prohimted his suffragans to assist at any such trial, or give their sanction to 
any sentence against him: he nut himself and his see under the immediate 
protection of t^ vicegerent ot Christ, and appealed to his holiness against 
any penalty which his inimiitous judges might think proper to inflict upon 
him. The indignation of a great monarch,” added ne, such as Henr>\ 
with his sword, can onlv kill the body ; while that of the church, intrusted 
to the primate, cun kill the soul, and throw the disobedient into infinite 
and eternal perditiun.'Xl) • 

Appeals to Rome, even in spiritual causes, had been prohibited by the 
Constitutions of Clarendon, and consequently were become criminal by law ; 
but an appeal in a civil cause, sucl^as the king's demand upon Becket, was 
altogether new and uiiprec:edented, and tended directly to the subversion of 
the English government. Henry, therefore, being now furnished with sf> 
much better a pretence fur his violence, would probably have pushed this 
affair to the utmost against the primate, had he not retii^ beyond sea, and 
found patrons and prutoctors in the pope and the king of F^nce. 

The violent prosecution carried on against Becket at home, had a natural 
tendency to turn the public favour on nis side, and to make men forget his 
former ingratitude towards the king, and his departure from all oaths and 
engagements, as well as the enormity of those ecclesiastical privileges of 
which he affected to be the champion : and political considerations conspired 
with sympotHy to nrocure him oiuntenaoce and support abroad. Philip, earl 
of Flanders, iirid Lewis, king of France, jealous ut the rising greatness of 
Henry, were glad of an opportunity to give him disturbance in nis govem- 
nient. They preteiidetl to pity extremgjy the condition of the persecuted 
archbishop ; and the pope, whose interests were more immediate^ concerned 
in abettir^ his cause, muioured Becket with the highest marks of distinction. 


A residence was assigned him in the abbey of Pontigny, where he lived, for 
some years, in great magoiflcence, partly by a pension out of the revenues of 
the ab^y, and partly by the generosity of the French monarch. (2) 

In the mean lima, tlie exiled primate filled all Europe with exclamation 
against the violence he had suffered. He compared himself to Christ, who 
had been cuiidenined by a lay tribunal, and who was crucified anew in the 
present oppressions under whiidi his church laboured.r.'t) But complaint was 
a language little suited to the vehemeuoe of Becket s temper, ana in which 
be did not long acquiesce. Having resigned his see into the hands of tlie 
pope, as a mark of submission, and received it again from the bead of the 
church, with high encomiums on his piety and fortitude, he issued out a cen- 
sure of excommunication against the king’s chief ministers by name, com- 
prehending in general all tiMiee who had favoured or obeyed the Constitu- 
tions of Cbrenoon : he abrogated and annulled those Constitutions, abrolving 
all persons from the oaths which they had taken to observe them ; and he 
suspended ike spiritual thunder over Henry, that he might avoid the 
blow by a timely repentance.^ i) 

Henry, on the other hano, employed the temporal weapons sUD in hk 
powjsr. He sumended the paymmt of 8t. Peter s Pence, and made some 
ad vanaii^^ wards an alliance with the emperor, Fre d eric k Rsihai nsaa, who 
^ Tioleat wars with pope Atexander 111, Both paitisa 

f n >1.^^ ILHovcdeo. J£p4>f.Sf.rk0m, fl/. St. 

St, 7kom. 
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grew eick of contention, and 'each was afraid of the other. Althou^ the 
Tigour of Henry*t (Mvernment had ooniimiei) his authority in all hia dooii* 
nioni, he waa ooniiDie that his throne might be shaken by a eeaMMe of es- 
conuBunication ; but aa the trials hitherto made of the spiritn^^^eapona by 
Backet had not succeeded to his expectation, and every tning imained quiet 
both in England and Normandy* nothing seemed impossible, on the other 
hand, to the vigilance and capaaty of so great a prince. 

These eonsiaerations produced frequent attempts at an aeconimodation. 
which was long obstructs by mutual Jealousy. After all differences seemed 
adjusted, the king offered to sign the treaty, with a salvo to )iis royiU dignity 

• r es e rvation which gave so much umbrage to the primate, that the nearo. 

tiation became fruitless. And in a second negotiation, ihH!ket, iniituting 
Henry's example, offered to fkiake his submissions with a salvo of the honour 
of goa and the liberties of the Church — a proposal which, for a like reoMin. 
was offensive to the king, and rendered the treaty abortive. A third con- 
ference was broken off by the some means* And even in a fourth, when nil 
things were settled, and the primate expected to l>e intiodoced to the king, 
Henry refused to grant him tne kiss of pease, under pretence that he made 
a rash vow to the contrary. The want of this formality, insignificant as it 
may seem, prevented the condusion of the treaty, it being regarded in those 
times as the only sure mark of forgivenm. 

In one of these conferences, at which The French king was present, Henry 
said to that monarch, There have been many kings of England, some of 
“ greater, some of leas authority than myself : there have also l»een many 
“ archbishops of Canterbury, holy and go4>d men, and entitled to evert' kind 
** of respect : — let Becket only act towards me with the same aubmisiuon 
** which the greatest of his predecessors has paid to the least of mine, and 
“ there shall be no controversy between iib.”( H 

Lewis was so much struck with this state of the case, and witli an offer 
which Henry made to submit hia cause to the French rlergv, that he could 
not forbear condemning Becket and withdrawing his frirndsbip fur a time. 
Hut their common animosity against Henry soon produced a rdhewnJ of tlieir 
former intimacy, and the primate revived nis tbrbats and excomfiiiinicati«»nH. 
All difficulties tetween the parties, however, were at last gi»t over, and Bco 
ket was permitted to return on oon^itioiis Ixith honourable and advantugcous 
—a certain proof how much Henry dreaded the intitrdict that wsa ready to 
be laid uponuis dominions, if he had continued in diaobedicrice to the church, 
and how terrible the thunder of the churtth then have been, since it 

could humble a prince of so haughty a spirit. 

This accommodation with Ue^et, though settled oq terms by no means 
favourable to the crown, did not even pnx’ure Henry $hat teinjiorMry Iran- 
quiility which he had hoped to reap from it. Instead of being taught mode- 
ration by a six years exile, the primate waa only animaicMl with a »piril i>f 
revenge* Elated by the victory w'hich he had obtained over hm sovereign, 
he set no bounds to his arrogance. On Ins arrival in England, w iiero he 
went from town to town in a sort of triumphal tMvalcade, lie notified to the 
arciibiriiop of York the sentence of suspeosion, and to the bisJiops of Lixiduii 
and Salisbury that of excommunication, w hich, at his aolicitatitiiiH, the jHi|>e 
had pronounced against them, because they had assisted at the c^iromvtioii 
of prince Henry, whom the king had associated in the royally during ibo 
absence of the primate, and when an interdict was ready to l»e laid uyaiu his 
dominiofis — a precaution thought necessary to uinure the fcuix^^ion of t)u*i 
prince. By th» violent nynaure, therefore, Becket in i ffeci dechiri'd war 
against t hf> king liimsclfTyet, in so doing, he appears to have Ivern guided 
by policy as well as passion. Apjirelicusive lest a pri/ice ol •mh profouijd 
smS^ should in thT^ prevaU, he resolvtul to take all the g^vantage 
wki^h b** present victory gave him, and to disconcert the res 

of the king by the vehemence and vigour of his own coadiu^ of 

support from Rome, he was little apprehensive of danger* whIsB 
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UiuM him to deipiM, and which, though followed hy the l^ost fatal cmi^ 
imeneee, would miify hie thiret of glory^ mid reward his aabltiesi with 
the erowni^iiiarlyrdoiii. , . 

The suiMded and excommiinicaied prelates waited upou the king at 
Baieux in ^irmandy, where he then resided, and oomplained to him of the 
violent proceedings of Becket ; and Henry, sensible that bis whole plan of 
operations was overturned, and the contest revived, which be had en dea* 
voujwd by so msnv negotiations to appease, was thro wn into the most violent 
agitation. Will mv servants," exclaimed he, still leave ine exposed to 
** the insolence of this ungrateful and imperious pjiest words 

seemed to «dl for vengeance ; and four gentlemen of the king s household, 
Reginald Fitx-Urse, William de Tracey, Hitgh de More villa, and Richard 
Brito, communicating their thoughts to each other, and swearing to revenge 
their sovereign's quarrel, secretly withdrew from court, and made the beet of 
their way to England. 

In the mean time Henrv, informed of some menacing expressions which 
ihev had dropt, dispati'Jied a messenger after them, charging them to attempt 
noiliifig against the person of the primate. But these orders came too late 
to prevent their fatal purpohe. Though they tcM»k different roads, to avoid 
suspicion, they arrived nearly al»oiit tlie same time at Canterbury, where they 
found the primate in iierfect seciiri^ ; and on his refusing, with his usuu 
insolen«'e and obsitnacy, to take off the excommunication and auspension of 
the bishops, they murdered him in the church of St. Benedict, during the 
evening service.(] ) 

Such, my dear Philip, was the tragical death of Thomas k Becket— a pre- 
late of the m<ifft lofty, intrepid, and inflexible spirit, who was able to cover 
from the world, and prohalily from himaelf, the efforts of pride and ambition, 
under the disgniKe ot sanctity, and of zeal for the interest of Christ and bis 
church. His death conhrnied t<» the clergv' those privileges which his oppo- 
sition C4)uUl not obtain. Though Henry had jiroposed to have him arrested, 
when iiiforined of his reiieaed insolence, he was nii sooner told of the pri- 
mate's munlei*, tlian he nas tiJled with the utmost consternation. Intenlii'ts 
and exc4>mnnjnicHtioiiH, weapons in themselves so terrible, would now, he 
foresaw, lie armed \iith double force: in vain should he plead his innocence, 
and even hi»* total ignorance of the he was sulhcieutly guilty, if the 

church th<»iight tit to esteem him mi. These cuiisuleratioiiH gave him the 
dee|K*st and most unafle<'ted ciincepi, which he was at no pains to conceal. 
He shut himself up from the light of the sun for three days, denying himself 
nil manner of NusU'nunre ; and us mmiii as he recovered, in any degree, his 
tone of mind, he sent a solemn embassy to Rome, maintaining his iimocence, 
and oBcriiig to submit the whole affair to the decision of the Hiily tiee (2) 

The p<»pe. fliitieretl b> tliis unexpe<'te4l wndescensioii, forbore to proceed 
to extremities against Herir)' ; mi»re esj^ecially as he was sensible that he 
eould reap greater advantages from moderation than from xiohtnoe. Mean- 
time the clergy were not idle in magnifying the sanctity of Uie murdered 
primate. Other saints had iHirnestestim'ony, by their su^rirtgs, to the ge- 
neral doctrinea of C'hristiaiiity, but Becket had sacrificed his life for the 
power and privih^ges oh the church. This (M^cuhar merit chaUenged (nor 
without a ready ronciirsence> a tribute of gratitude la his memory from the 
whole body of the priesthoodi Endless were the panegy'Hcs on bis virtues ; 
and the miracles wrought by his relics were more niimerou|. more nonaen- 
steal, and more impudentiv attested, than those which m’er mled the legend 
of any saint or martvr. His shrine only resteved dead men to life ; it 
also restored cows, dogs, and horses Presents were sent, and pUgrimagea 
performed, from all p^sof Christendom, in order to obtain his intereeasion 
with Heaven : and it was computed that, in one year, above a hundred thoa- 
aand pilgrims arrived at Canterbury, and paid Uieir devotions at hia torohj(S) 

O) J iib. ill M Par1» Abbs*. 
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Ab Henry fwindj however, thnt he was in no immediate danger from the 
thunder of the Vatican, he undertook the conquest of Ireland— an enterpriae 
whidi he had lonf meditated, nnd for which he hud obtained a nope 

Adrian IV. but mliich had been deferred by reaiuin of hiri quartflbwith the 
primate. Of that island something must here be said. 

Ireland was probably first peopled from Britain, avBritain was from Gaul : 
and the Inhabitants of all those ciuintries seem to buvt* proceeded from the 
tame Celtic origin, which is lost in the most distant antiquity. The Irish, 
from the earliest accounts of history or tradition, had been buried in igniv 
ranee and barbarism ; and as tbeir country wns never conquered or even in- 
vaded by the Homans, who communicated to the Western world civility and 
slavery, they had remained idmost in their primitive condition. I'he small 
principalities, into which the island was divided, exercised perpetual himtili- 
ties against each other ; and the uncertain succession of the Irish prince# 
was a continual source of domestic romulsion, the usual title of each }>elty 
tin ereign to his principality being the inurdcr of his predei'€?ssor. Courage 
and force, though exercised in the conimirtsion l^f uoJcnce, were mure ho- 
noured than pacific 'lirtucs ; and the niost pimple arts f»f life, even tillage 
and agriculture, were almost w hoiJy unK now n among the rude natives of 
1 reland. 

Fn»ni this sliort account of the stale of the country, you will lie less siir- 
jwjsed, my dear Philip, wlum }on are titld, tliat Henry, who huuled at the 
ne.id of no more than five Imndrcd knights and their attendants, in a pro- 
gres'^ which he made through that ishitirl liad little other occupation that| 
to recei'e the homage of hi^ new Mihjectn. Jle left most of the Irish chief-' 
tains or princes in jMisscs.‘<ion of their .iin icnt territories ; he bestowed lands 
<ui some of his Viinglish ad>enfurers ; and. after i. stay ot a tew months, re- 
turned to llriiuiii, w here bis |tr<‘'-ciicc uas inucli u antial, having annexed 
Ireland to the English croun.(^l ) 

"/'lu pope's two h'gates, Albert and 'riieodui, to nhom uas committed tlie 
tn.il of jlenry's ctinduct in regard to the death of Hecket, \%i*re arrived in 
Normandy, before his return, and had sent frequent Iclters tf^Englaiid, full 
of menacing expressions. 'Phe king h.-isteiied ovi r to im-et them ; and wms 
Ml fortunate as to conclude uii acTonitnodation with them, on terms more 
p.'isy than could have been expected. He cleared himself hv oath of all con- 
em in the murder of Berket. lliit a" the passion which ho had expressed 
. i account of that prelate's condin-t liad pn»hahlv been the cause of hit 
*. 'olent death, he promised to sene three tears ligainst the Infidels, rither 
in Spain or Palestine, if the pope should require him ; and he agreed to per- 
mit apjieals to the Holy See, in ecrh*siastiral causes, on surety being given 
that nothing should lie attempted against the rights of his cniwn,(^> 

Henry seemed now to have reached the pinnacle of human grandeur and 
felicity. His dangerous r4introversy with the chureh was at an end, and ha 
appeared to be equally hap]>y in his domestic situation and his political go- 
vernment. Bat this tranquillity wiis of short duration Prince Henry, at 
the instigation of L#ewi8 Vi 1. his father- uir law, insisted that his father should 
resign to him either the kingdom of England or the duchy of Normandy : 
and the king's two ycninger sons. Geodrey and Hicbard, also leagued with 
the court of France, the perhiiahions of their yiother, queen Eleanor, 
whose jealousy, when in years, was aa violent as her amorous passions tu 
yoath. 

Thus Europe saw, with astonishment, the best and most indulgent of pa« 
rent# obliged to maintain war against his whole family ; and, what wa# ttUI 
nore extraordinary, sc^ erid princes not ashamed to support this absurd and 
innatitral rebellion ! — Not only Lewi# king of France, but Wi ll ia m king #f 
Sootiand, Philip earl of Fiunderi, and several other princes on the continent, 
besides manr barons, both English and Norman, espoused the quarrel of yoting 
Henry and w broUieri.(3) 

(I Bcn«<]irt. Abbaji. tl. Psii*. Eopweiuil. //<6rr«. l>h i. 
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^ In order to break tbat alarming confedera^^ the king pf England humbled 
himaelf ao far aa to aunplicate tl^ court of Rome. Though sensible of the 
danger of ggp lesiastii^ authority in temporal dispute^ he applied to the pope 
to ezcodiUphjcate his enemies^ and by that means re4uce to obedience hie 
undutiful Children, whom he found such reluctance to punish by the aword. 
The bulla required werp issued by Alexander III. ; but t^ey not having the 
desired effect^ Henry was obliged to have recourse to arms : and he carried 
on wf^ Bucce^uUy^ and at the same time, against France, Scotland, «-nd his 
rebellious barons in England and Normandy. 

Meanwhile, the Engli^ monarch, sensible of his danger, and of the effects 
of superstition on the minds of the people, went barefooted to Becketts tomb ; 
prostrated himself before the shrine of the saint ; remained in fasting and 
prayer during a whole day; watched all night the holy reliques; and, as- 
sembling a chapter of the monks, put a scourge of discipline into each of 
their hands, ^d presented his bare shoulders to the lashes which these in- 
censed ecclesiastics hot sparingly indicted upon him ! — Next morning he re-^ 
ceived absolution ; and his generals obtained, on the same day, a great vic- 
tory over the Scots^ which was r^rded as a proof of his final reconciliation 
with Heaven, and with Thomas a Becket.(l ) 

The virtory over the Scots was gained near Alnwick, where their king was 
taken prisoner ; and the spirit of the English rebels being broken by this 
blow, the whole kingdom was restoi^d to tranquillity. It was deemed im- 
pious any longer to resist a printe who seemed to lie under the immediate 
protection of Heaven. Tlie clergy exalted anew the merits and the powerful 
intercession of Becket ; and Henry, instead of opposing their superstition, 
politically propagated an opinion so favourable to his interests.(2) Victorious 
m aU quarters, crowned with glory, and absolute roaster of his English do- 
minions, he hastened over to Normandy; where a peace was concluded with 
Lewis, and an accommodation brought about with his sons. 

Having thus, contrary to all expectation, extricated himself from a situa- 
tion in which his throne was exposed to the utmost danger, Henry occupied 
himself for several years in the administration of justice, enacting of laws, 
am in'guarding against those inconveniences which either the past convul- 
sions of the state, or the political institutions of that age, rendered unavoid- 
able. The success which had attended him in all his w'ars discouraged his 
neighbours from attempting any thing agdmst him, so that he was eiriSiled to 
complete his internal regulations without disturbance from any quarter. 
l^jOme of these regulations deserve particular notice. 

clergy, py the Coi^titutions of Clarendon, which Henry endeavoured 
rtill to ma i n t a i n , , were subjected to a trial by the civil magistrate, it seemed 
to a^ord them the protection of that power to which they owed obe^ 
enacted a law, that the murderers of a clergyman ihoulci 
he a the juf^jjipiyy, in the presence of the bishop, or his ; 

and, murder, should be siibjected to a for- 

feiture^ of tbe^ f estate^^SOlB^irConfiscation of their goods and Giiattel8.(3) He 
^ passed an equitable klsr;^that the goods of a vassal should not be seized 
for the debt of his lord, inAj t k the vassal was surety for the debt ; an4 that,' 
in cases of insolvency, the rents of vassals should be paid to the creditors of 
the lord, i^ot to the lord himself.^t) ~ ' 

The partition of £ng)^d into lour divisions, and the appointment of itine- 
r^t judges, learned in the law, to go the circuit in each luvision, and to de- 
ddethe^uses tii the counties, after the example of the dhmmissaries of 
l^Wis VI. and the missi of Charlemagne, was another important ordinance of 
the English monarch-^ measure which had a direct tendency to curb the 
oppressioz^ of the barons, and to protect the inferior gentry or smaU land- 
holders, and thp commoD people, in their property. (5) .And tkatt^^migh^ 
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be fewer- obetacleB to the execution of justice^ he was rigilant in demolidiing 
all the new erected castles of the nobility^ in England as well as in his foreign 
dominions. Nor did he permit any fortress to remain in the cuBtoj|Mf those 
he found reason to 8uspect.(l^ ^ „ 

But lest the kingdom should be weakened W this peaceful pobcy, Heniy 
publi^ed a famous decree, called an AsHze of A rnu} by whion all his sub- 
jects were obliged to put themselves in a situation to defend themselves and 
the realm. Every person possessed of a single knight's fee was ordered to 
have a coat of mail, a helmet, a shield, and a lance : and the same accoutre- 
ments were required to be provided by every one, whether nobleman or gen- 
tleman, for whatever numW of knight's fees he might hold. Every free 
layman, who had rents or goods to the value ofssixteen marks, was to be 
armed in like manner : every olie that.had ten marks was obliged to have an 
iron gorget, a cap of iron, and a lance ; and all burgesses were to have a cap 
of iron, a l^ce, and a coat thickly quilted with wool, tow, or some such ma- 
terials, called a IFamtau. (2) , ^ 

While the English monarch was thus liberally employed in providing^ for 
the happiness and security of his subjects, theming of France had fallen into 
fi most abject superstition ; and was induced, by a devotion more sincere than 
Henry's, to make a pilgrimage to the tomb of Becket, in order to obtain his 
intercession for the recovery of Philip, his son and heir. Lewis, as the saga- 
cious Hume remarks, with no less ingenuity than pleasantry, probably thought 
liimself entitled to the favour of that saint, on account of their ancient inti- 
macy ; and hoped that Becket, whom he had protected while on earth, would 
not now, that he was so highly advanced in heaven, forget his old friend and 
benefactor : the young prince was restored to health ; and, as was sujpposed, 
through the intercession of Becket. But the king himself; soon after his 
return, was struck with an apoplexy, which deprived him of his jud^ent ; 
Jiiid Philip II. afterwards surnamed Augustus, took upon him the administra- 
tion, though only fifteen years of age. His father's death, which happened 
next year, opened his way to the throne ; and he proved the ablest and 
greatest monarch that had governed France since the age of Charlemagne. 
The superior age and experience of Henry, however, while they moderated 
his ambition, gave him such an ascendant over this prince, that no dangerous 
rivalship, for some time, arose betweqn them. TheEnglish monarch, instead 
of taking advantage of Philip's youth, employed his good offices in composing 
the quarrels which arose in the royal family of France and he was succesrful 
in medwting an accommodation between the king, his mother, and uncles > 
But these services were ill requited by Philip, who, when he came to man s 
estate, encouraged Henry's sons in their ungrateful and undutiful behaviour 

toward their father.(3) , .i t iA 

The quarrels between the king of England and his family, however, wtt^ 
in some measure quieted by the death of his two son^^oung Hei^ his 
broker Greoffrey, who had both been in open reb^ mjg hriiinBt their MiTOtal 
sovereign; and the rivalship between old Henj^.^8jBrx*hilip seemed, for a 
time, to give pl^ to the ^neral passion for tnwwcf of Ae Holy L^^ 
Both assumed the cross, ana imposed a tax, amJTEftting to the tenth of all 
moveables, on such of their subjects as remained at hqme.(4) 

But, before this great enterprise could be carried intp execution, many ob- 
fetades were to be surmounted. Philip, still jealous of Henry s greatn^, 
entered into a private confederacy with prince Ri<Aard, now hpir apparent to 
the En gliali erown ; and, by working on nis ambitious and mljiati^t temper, 
persuaded him to seek present power and independency at the expense o 
filial duty, and of the grandeur of that monarchy which he was one day to 
inherit. The king of England was therefore obliged, at m advanced Bjmto 
defend his dominions by arpos, and to enter on a war with and urith 

his eldest surviying son— a prince of great valour and popularity, who 
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seduced the chief barons of Poitou^ Guieime^ Anjou, and Nonhoadyk Henxr, 
as mi^t be expected^ was unsuccessful^ a >inl^ortuiie which so much suh^ 
du^ ms^'epirit, that he concluded a treaty on the moirt ditadvantaffeous 
temi8« He a^preed that Richard should receive the homage, on oath of i^jpl ty 
of sJl hiS subjects, and that all his associates ^lonld be pardoned : ond ld^ en- 
gaged to paythd king of France a cmnpensation for the chains dl^the 
war.(l) 

But the mortification which Henry, who had been accustomed to give law 
to his enemies, received ^om these humiliating conditions was li^^t in com- 
parison of what he experienced from another cause on that occanom VPlien 
he demanded a list of the^ersons to whom he was to grant an indemnity for 
confederating with Richa]^ he was astonished to find at the head of them 
the name of his favourite eon John, who haJ always shared his confidence, 
and who, on ^^^unt of his influjence with the king, had often excited the 
Icalousy of Riraai'd.^ .Overloaded with cares and sorrows, and robbed of his 
last domestic cosmt^^this unhappy father broke out into expressions of the 
utmost despair : ne wraed the day of his birth ; and bestowed on his undu- 
tiful and ungrateful children ft malediction which he could never be brought 
to retract.(.9} The more his heart was disposed to friendship and affection, 
the more rented the barbarous return which his four sons had succes- 
uvely made to his parental care ; i^nd this fatal discovery, by depriving him 
of all that made liie desirable, quite broke his spirit, and threw him into a 
lingering fever, of which he soon after expired, in the fifty-eighth year of his 
age, at the castle of Chinon, near Saumur, in Normandy. 

The character of Henry, both in public and private bfe, is almost without 
a blemish ; and his natural endowments were equal to his moral qualities. 
He possessed every mental and personal accomplishment which can make a 
man either estimable or amiable. He was of a middle stature, strong and 
well proportioned ; his countenance was lively and engaging ; his conversation 
affable and entertaining ; his elocution easy, persuasive, and ever at com- 
mand. Removed pe^e, but possessed both bravery and conduct in war ; was 
provident without timidity, severe in the execution of justice without rigour, 
and temperate without austerity. He is said to have Men of a very amorous 
complexion, and historians mention two of his natural sons by Kosamond, 
the fair daughter of lord Clifford — namely, Richard Longespee or Longsword 
from the sword w'hich he usually wore,) who married the heiress 
pP^ry ; and Geoffrey, first bishtm of Lincoln, and aft^ward archbishop 
rark. The other circumstances of the story commonly told of that lady 
m to be/abulou8, though adopted by many historical writers. 

Like iiM^9f his predecessors of the Norman line, Henry spent more of 
continent than in England. He was surroundea by the Eng^ 
^^entry when abroad ; and the French noblRty and gentry 
he returned to this island. All fbreigif^improvements, 

, atuire and politeness, in laws and arts, seem now to have 

iteeii i ritnj p im ned IiIm E ngland: and the spirit of liberty, which still conti- 
wed to aziimate tfi£|y|a8t8 of the native English, communicated itself to 
the barons, who yet of Norman extraction, and made them both 

more desirous of indebendency themselves and more willing to indulge it 
to the pe^le, whom Iney had at first affected to despise, and of restraining 
those ezorbitwt prerogatives and arbitrary exactions to which the necessities 
of war and the violence of conqu^t had originally obliged them to submit. 

The effects of Uiis secret r^yn^n in the sentiments of men we 
afterward have occasion to tUmg^ present I must return to the affairs of 
Germany ; remarking by the Henry II. left only two legitimate 

sons, Richard, who succeeded him, and John, commonly denominate Lack- 
l^d, because he inherited no territory, though hk father, at one time, 
had intended to leUve him a large share of his extensive dominions^ 

51? Den«d. Abba*. R. Hoyeden. 
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LETTER XXIX. 

The^Bherman Empire and ii$ Dependencies, Rome and the Italian StaieSy 
uMer Frederic I. svnuuned Barbarossay with some Account of the thit'd 
Crusade, 


I HAVE already observed^ my dear Philip^ that Fredekc duke of Buabia, sup- 
named Barbarossa^ a prince of fpeat courage and capacity, was unanimously 
elected emperor on the death of his uncle Conra^lil. not only by«the Ger- 
mans, but mso by the Lombardy who gave their vOTes* on that occasion. His 
election was no sooner known, than almost all the princes of Europe sent 
ambassadors to Mersburg, to congratulate him on his elevation. The king 
of Denmark went thither in person for the investiture, of hi^ dominions ; and 
Frederic crowned the Danisn monarch with his own handl/knd received the 
oath of allegiance from him as a vassal of the empire.(l) ’ 

But although the reign of Frederic thus aftspiciously oommenoed, it was 
soon involved in troubles, which required all his course and capacity to sur- 
mount, and which it would be tedious circumstanti^y to relate. 1 shall 
therefore only observe, that, after having settled the affairs of Germany, by 
restoring Bavaria to Henry the Lion, duke of Saxony, the emperor marched 
into Italy^ in order to compose the disturbances oi that country, and be 
crowned by the nope, in imitation of his predecessors. (2) 

Adrian XV. who then filled St. Peter's chair, was an Englishman, and a 
p'eat example of* what may be done by personal merit and good fortune. 
The son of a mendicant, and long a mendicant himself, strolling from coun- 
try to country, he was received as a servant to the canons of St. Rufus in 
Provence, where, after a time, he was admitted a monk, was raised to the 
rank of alsibot and general of the order, and at length to the pontificate. 
Adrian was inclined to crown a vassal, but afraid of giving himsqlf a master : 
he therefore insisted upon the Roman ceremonial ; which required, that the 
emperor should prostrate himself before the pope, kiss his feet, Wd his 
stirrim, and lead the holy father's white palfrey by the bridle the distance of 
nine J^man paces. * 

Frederic looked upon this ceremony as an insult, and refused to submiitit 
it. On his refusal, the cardinals fied, as if the emperor had given the 
of ci\^ war ; and the Roman chancery, which kept a re^ster of every ^ 

of this kind, assured him that his predecessors hud fuways complied w^& 
these forms. The ceremony of kissii^ the pope’s feet, which he knew to htf ^ 
the established custom, did not hurt l^ederic's pride ; but he ccndd not-lliK^ 
that of holdinm||he bridle and the stirrup, which he considered We djhi izHwip^ 
tion : and indera it does not appear that any emperor, excaft 
ce^r to Henry V. had complied with this part of tiie ceremeny.' Feimrid's 
pride, however, at length digested these two supposed |(ilN>nt8, whkdi he coisv 
stmed only as empty marks of Christian humility, t h e egh the court of RomT 
viewed them as proofs of real subjection.(3) ^ 

But the emperor's difficulties were not yet over. *The dtuens of Rome 
sent him a deputation, insolently demanding the restoration of their ancient 
forin of government, and offering to stipulate with him for the imperial dig- 
nity. Charlemagne and Otbo conquered viox by their valour,*' replied Fre- 
deric, and I am your master by right of WlijeoeRsion : it is mine to prescribe 
laws, and yourato receive them.'* HlAtfaiMio words he dismissed the de- 
puties, and was inaupirated without the walla of the city by the pope, who 
put the sceptre into his hand, and the crown upon his head.(4) 

The nature oC the empire was then so little understood, and the pfeten* 

de FEmp. tom. i. 

(2) Id. ibid. 
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■ioiM ao contrnclicton', that, on the one Jiand. the Boman «iti**^|toutinied, 
Mil a «rent deal of blood was apiJt, because the i»pe had cniwneotte en>^ 
rot » ithout the consent of the senate and the |>eople ; and, on the otli» 
hand, none Adrian, by all his letters, declared, that he had conferred the be~ 


^tt Ko wShi ; 
leaa ejd|||ied 


it otherwise. Adrian likewise exhibited publicly in Rome a piotura or the 
emperor Lothario on his knees before pope ^exander II. holding both his 
hands joined between thppe of the pontiff^ which was the distinguishing mark 
.of, vassalage ; and on thd picture was this inscription : 


Rex venit anteJj^ei,jurant priusim^ig hanores: 

^ Post koinajfiplfhtp€B ; sumit quo*J!60s( €oronam.(^l) 
y Befcire the gates the king appdSairs, 

Rome's honours to maintain he swears ; 

'' Then to the pope sinks lowly down^ 

Who grants him the imperil crown." 


Frederic, who had retired to his German dominions, was at Besai^on, when 
he recieived information of Adriun's insolence ; and having expressed his dis- 
pleasure at it, a cardinal then present made answer, '' If he does not hold the 

empire of the^pe, of whom does he hold It ?” Enraged at this imperti- 
nent speech, (^ho, count Palatine would have run the author of it through 
the b^y, with the sword which He wore as marshal of the empire, had not 
Frederic prevented him. The cardinal immediately Ded, and the pope en- 
tered into a trea^. — The Germans then made use of no argument but force, 
and the court of Rome sheltered itself under the ambiguity of its expressions. 
Adrian declared, that bejiejice, according to his idea, signHied a favour, not 
a firf; and he promised to put out of tlie way the painting of the consecra- 
tion of Lothario. ^2) 

A few observations will not here be improper. Adrian IV. besieged by 
William I. king of Bt^y, in Benevento, gave up to him several ecclesiastical 
pretensions.^ He consented that Sicily should never have any legate, nor be 
subject to any appeal to the See of Rome, except with the king's permission. 
Since that time, the kings of Sicily, though the only princes m^o are vassals 
of the pope, are in a manner popes themselves in their own island. The Ro- 
man pontiff, thus at once adored and abused, somewhat resembled, to bor- 
row a remark from Voltaire, the idols which the Indians scourge to obtain 
*favour8 from them. 


Adrian, however, fully revenged himself upon other jirinces who stood in 
need of him. He wrote in the following manner to Henry II. of England. 

TMUliv Ib n<) doubt, and you acknowledge it, tha^t Ireland, and all the islands 
jjifeyHfch have received the faith, appertain to the Roman chuj||^ but if you 
TlRant to t^e possession of that iriand, in order to banisfij^V from it, to 
** enforce the observance of the Christian doctrines, and intent of 

"Mying the yearly tribute of St. Peter's penny for cve^ hom, we with 
^Bfeasure grant you our permission to conquer^t."(3) Thus an English 
l>ecome bi^op of Rome, bestowed Ireland, by his sole authority, upon 
'if^nglish king, who wanted to usurp it, and who had power to carry his 
dMm into execution. * 

Tne intrepid activity^ of Frederic Barbarossa had not only to subdue the 
pope, who disputed the empire ; Rome, whidi refused to acknowledge a mas- 
ter ; and many other cities of Ital^, that asserted their independence he 
had, at the same time, the Bohemians, who had mutinied against him to 
humble : and also the Pole8,^with whom he was at war. Yet all this he ef- 
fected. He conquered Polwd, and erected it into a tributary kingdom : he 
quelled the tumults of Bohemia ; and the king of Denmark is said to have 
renewed to the empire the homage for his doinimonB.(4) He secured the 


O) ^nnal de C Emp, tool. i. Bunau, nbi sup. 
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the German princes^ by rendering himself formidably to 
namne; and £ew back to Italy, where hopes of independency bad^afisen, ia 
conaetiuepce of his troubles and perplexities. He found every thing there 
in I much from the efforts of the several cities to recover 

ireediwn, as from that party rage which constfuitly prevailed, as I have 
IPMuently had occasion to observe, at the election of a pope. 

On the death of Adrian IV. two opposite factions tumultuously elected two 
persons known by the names of Victor IV. and Alexander 111. llie emperor s 
allies necessarily acknowledged the pope chow by him ; and those princes 
who were jealous of the emperor, acknowledged the other. What was the 
shame and scandal ofJRpme, therefore be caqtf the singal of division over all 
Europe. Victor IV. Fn^eric* s pope, had Gtpiany, Bohemia, aJid one half t»f 
Italy on his side. The Other kin^oms and states submitted to Alexander III. 
in honour of whom the Milanese, who were avowed enemies to tli emperor 
built the city of Alexandria. In vain did Frederic's party endeavour to have 
it called Cssaria, the pope’s name prevailed : and Jt was afterwards called, 
out of derision, AUxandriijL dd Paolia. or Atexandi'ia buiU of straw, on ac- 
count of the meanness of its bulldings.(l^ 

Ha^y had it lieenfor Europe, if tiiat age had produced no disputes at- 
tended with more fatal consequences ; but unfortunately was not the 
case. Milan, for maintaining its independency, was, by the emperor’s orders, 
razed to the foundations, aAd salt strew ed upon its ruins ; Brescia and Pla- 
centia were dismantled by the conqueror ; and all the other cities, which had 
asmred at indepeAdency, were deprived of their privileges. 

Pope Alexander I^I. however, who had excited these revolts, and had been 
obli^ to ta]^e rofuge in France, returned to Rome, after tlie death of his 
rivfid ; and, at Us return, the civil war was renewed. The emperor caused 
another pope to be elects, under the appellation of Pascal 111. who also 
^ing in a short time, a third was nominated by Frederic, under the title of 
Calixtus III. Meiwwliile Alexander was not intiipidated. lie solemnly ex- 
communicated the 'emperor ; and the dames of cjvil discord, w hich he had 
reised, continued to spread. The chief cities of J taly, supported by the Greek 
emperor, and toe king of Sicily, entered into an association for the defence 
of their liberties ; and the pope, at length, proved stronger by negotiating 
than the emperor by fighting. The imperial army, worn out by fatigues and 
diseases, was defeated by the confederates, and Frederic himself narrowly 
escaped being made prisoner. About the same time lie was defeated at eqa 
by toe Venetians, and his eldest son Henry, who commanded his fleet, fdl 
Into toe h^ds of the enemy. Peme Alexander, in honour of this victory,' 
sailed out into the Adriatic ^a, or Gulf of Venice, accompanied b}^^ whole 
senate ; after having pronounced a thousand benedictions on^i^ft^e- 
ment, tMB|toto it a ring as a mark of his gratitude and iiffectium :^|Knce 
toe oiigflppthat ceremony which is annually performed by the Venetians^ 
under to^otion of espousing the Adriatic.(2} 

In cons^uence of niese misfortunes, the emperor was disclosed tq 
commodation with the oppe ; but his pride would not permit him 

■kn,. .J.: ¥T_ Al 1 . 1 



any humiliating advance. He therefore rallied his troops, and e.xerlflVKfm- 
Belf with so much vigour in repairing his loss, that he was soon in a condition 
to risk imother battle, in which his enemies w'ere iforsted ; luid being no less 
a politiciaa than a general, he seized this fortunate moment to signify his 
of peace to Alexander III. who received tfie proposal w’ith great joy. 
Viaioe had the honour of being the place of reconciliation. The emperor, 
the pope, and a number of princes and candmals, repaired to that city, then 
miatresaof the sea, and one of the wonders of the world. There the emperor 
put an end to his bloody dispute with the see of Itome, by acknowleamng 
the pope, Idssing his feet, and holding his stirrup while he mounted his 
iaule.(3) 

This reconciliation was attended with toe submission of all the towns in 

(l) Miirnt, Antiq, Ital. 
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ltal]r, which had entered into an afisdciation for their mutual defence. 
obtfuned a general pardon, and were left libertv to use their own }a!mltn& 
lo^6 of government, but were obliged to take tne oath of allegiance to the 
emperor, aa their superior lord. 

CalixtuB, the antipope, finding himself abandoned by the emperOr, in con^ 
B^uence of that treaty, made hU submiiraionB who'reoeive^l 

him with great humanity ; and in order to prevent, £i>r;the future, thOs^ 
Bchisms which had so oft^ attended the Section of popes, his holiness caDed 
a general council, in which it was decreed, that no p^o should be deemed 
duly elected without having the votes of two thii^s oz the pollc^e of cardi- 
nals in his faYour.(l) " „ X ' 

The aflfairaof Italy being.tlMpipttled, the emperor retum^ to Germany 
where Henry tt^a Llofi, dukai<7^ Saxony, had rai^d fresh troubles. . He was 
a proud, haughty^ and *tii|^bulent'' prince, Hke most of his ptedeoessOrs, and 
not only oppressed his ora subjects, but committed vjplences agiunst all his 
neighbours. His naturafpride was not diminished, by his alliance with the 
king of England, whose daughter he had married.^^ ,Ulad of an opportunity 
of being revenged upon Henry, who had abandoned him tn his It^ian expe- 
dition, Frederic convoked a diet ht Goslar, where the duke was put to ,the 
ban of the empire ; and, after a variety of struggles, tiie sentence was put in 
execution. He was divested of all his dominions, which were bestowed upon 
different vassals of the empire. ^ r 

Sensible of his folly when too late, the de^aded duke threw himself at the 
emperor's feet, and begged with great humility that some of hib territories 
might be restorad* Frederic, touched with liis unfortunate condition, re- 
ferred him to a dfot of the empire at Erfurt. There endeavoured to 

acquit himself of the crimes Imd to his 3iarge. But as it was impracticable 
immediately to withdraw his fiefs from the present possssaotB, the emperor 
advised him: to reside in England, until the princes who had shared his do- 
minions could be persuaded to relinquish them ; and he promised that, in the 
mean time, no attempts ^ould be made upon the territones cf Brunswic or 
Lunenburg, whish he watdd protect in behalf of ohMdren. In com- 

pliance with this advice, the duke retired to Englanp, where he was hospi- 
tably entertained by his father-in-law, Henry II. and4here.ina wife bore him 
a fourth son, from whom the present house of Brunswic, and consequently 
tbe^esent royal family of England, is desc€nded.(2) 

While tranquillity was, in this manner, happily restored to Italy and Ger- 
many, the Oriental Christians were in the utmost cBstress^ The great Sa- 
Lidin, a prince of Persian extraction, and bord^P ^e sm^ country of the 
Curdes^gHllpn always warlike, and always fr6e,^aving fixed himself, by 
lii8braf|HHM conduct, on the throne of Egypt, began to extend his con- 
gum the East; and finding the settlements of the Christians in 

Palestine an invincible obstacle to the prcM^ress of bis arms, be bei||upie whole 
force of his policy and valour to subdue wat small and bamd^h^tSaportant 
territory. Taking advanta^ of the diaiensions trUic^prevailed among the 
chann^ns of the Cross, and haviiig secretly gained thbT count of Tripoli, who 
comramded their armies, he invaded Pal^ine with a mighty force ; and, 
aided by the treachery of tjiat count, gained \t Tiberias^k ^psimlete victory 
over them, which utterly ^roke the power of <h^ already lai^V>l>ing king*^ 
dom of Jerusalem. The holy city its^ fell into his hap&, alter a foeble re- 
sistance : the kingdom of Antioch also was almost entirdy subdued hy his 
arms ; and, except somie maritime towns, nothing of importance remained of 
those boai4^ conquests, which, near a oentury before,^had cost the effbrt^^ 
all Europd to acquire.(3) 

Clement HI. who then filled the papal chai^ no sooner received these me- 
lancholy tidings, than he ordered a crusade to he preached through all the 
countries in Christendom. Europe was filled with grief and aston^ment at 
the progress of the Infidels in Asia. To give a check to it seemed the com- 

Cl) Moilieiu'j, //is/. Eccles. vol. iii. 

(S) AnnaL de CKmp. tom. i. 
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moft JlMe'Of ^ristians. Frederic Barbarofisa, who was at that time em- 
pWed in making regulations for the preservation of the peace and good 
order of Grermany^ assembled a diet at Mentz^ in order to deliberate with the 
states of the empire on thki subject, ile took the cross; and his example 
was followed ^ ron Fredeide^ duke of Buabia, together with sixty-eight 
bf the most eminent Oem^ nobles^ ecclesiastics as well as laymen. The 
rendesvouB was appointed at Ratisbon; and in order to prevent the incon- 
venience of too great a multitude, the emperor decreed, that no person should 
take the cross who could not afford to expend three marks of silver. But 
notwithstanding that regulation, wisely o^calaled to prevent those neces- 
sities whi(di'had ruined the fbrmer armies, ^^peat was the zeal of the Ger- 
mans, that adventurers ass^bled to the nun)bjer of one hundred and fifty 
thousand dgliting men, well armedt and provided with -nec^saries for the ex<- 
])edition.{lJ . ^ ^ " 

Before his departure,^ Frederic made a progress thhiugh the principal cities 
of Germany, accompanied by his son Henry, to whom he intended to commit 
the govenmeht of the empire ; and that he might omit nothing necessary to 
the preservation of peace and harmony ddring his absence, he endeavoured 
so to regulate the saccession to his dominions as that none of his children 
should have cause to complain, or any pretext to disturb the public tran- 
quillity. V 

The emperor in pcr^n marched at the head of thirty thousand men, by. 
the way oi Vienna, to Presburg, where be was joined by the rest of his army. 
He thence proceeded through Hungary, into the territories of the Greek, 
emperor, who, notwithstanding his professions of friendship, had been de- 
tached from^ke interests of Frederic liy Saladin's promises and insinuations, 
and took all opportunities of harassing the Germans in their march. Incensed 
at this perfidy, Frederic laid the country under contribution ; took and plun- 
dered Fhilippolis ; defeated a body of Greek troops that attacked him by 
surprise ; and compelled Isaacus Angelas, emperor of Gonstantinople, to sue 
for peace. He wintered at Adrianople ; crossed thd Hellespoot in the spring; 
refreshed his troops a short time at Laodicea ; defeated the Turks in several 
battles ; took and* pillaged the city of Iconium, and crossed Mount Taurus. 
All Asia was filled with the terror of his arms. He seemed to be among the 
soldiers of the cross what Saladin^was among the Turks — an able politician, 
and a good general, tried by fortune. The Oriental Christians therefore 
flattered themselves with certain relief from his assistance. But their hopes 
were suddenly blasted. This great prince, who was an expert swimmer, ven- 
tured to bathe in the cold river Cydnus, in order to refresh 
Fatigue in a sultry climate, perhaps in emulation of the Mao^HHb con* 
[jueror ; ^d by that means caught a mortal distemper, which at latotSfe put "an 
md to his Ijfe and his bold enterorise.f 2) 

Thus nilfortuiiately perished Fredenc I. in the sixty-ninth year of his age, 
ind the thirty-eighth of bi^Keign— a prince of a firm spirit, and strong ta- 
ents, who the* good of his country always at heart, and who suppqfted 
ihe dignity of the empire with eoual coura^ and reputation. He was suc- 
seedM in the hnj^riiu throne bj^ nis son Henry VJ.. surnam^the Severe. — , 
But before I enter on the relgiM)f that prince, my dear Philip, I must carry 
brward tbe^ history of the third crusade, continued by the lungs of France 
md England. 

MsimbourK, Hitt, des Croimdes. Bunau, ubi lupra. 

(V^Maiuibourg, ubi sup. Bunau, ffisi. Fred, /. 
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LETTER XXX. 

JFrance tm/f England, from the Deoth of to tko prantiog of ike 

Gr^gt Vharier hg King John, wiih A Jartber AeeoutU of ike third 
CruMtde* 

■%» 

Tot death of Henry II. was nr| event esteemed equally fortunate by his son 
Richardj and by Philip Augustusi king of France. Philip had lost a dan- 
gerous and implacable enemy, Ahi^Richard got possepion of that crown which 
he had so eagerly puraued. Both seemed to cooisider the recovery of the 
Holy Land as the sole purpose of their government ; yet neither was so much 
impelled to that pious unaertaking by superstition, as by the love of military 
^ory. The king of England in particular, carried so little the appearance of 
Kunciity in his conduct, that, when advised by a zealous prea^er of the 
crusade (who from that merit ha^. acquired the privilege of speaking the 
boldest truths) to rid himself of his pride, avarice, and voluptuousness, 
which the priest affectedly called the Jute's thtee favourite daughters, 
Richard promptly replied, You counsel'wellbf^ll^d 1 hereby dispose of the 
first to tlv Templars, of the secona to the JU^metines, and oi the third 
^to my Bi^op8.'*(l) ' 

The reiterated (^amities attending the form^ ornsades taught the kings 
0 France and England the necessity of trying imother road to the Holy 
Land. They determined to conduct their armies thither by sea; tocjpry 
provisions, along with them ; and, by means of their naval power, 
tain an o^en communication with tfieir own states, and with all thiS^WfWit- 
em parts of Europe. The first place of rendezvous was the Plains of 
Vezclay, on the borders of Burgundy, when Philip and Richard found their 
armies amount to one hundred thousand men : an invincible force, animated 
by religion and^glory, and conducted by two warlike monarchs. They re- 
newed their promises of mutual friendship ; pledged their faith not to invade 
each other's dominions during the crusade, and, exchanging the oaths of all 
their barons and prelates to the same effect;^then separated. Philip to«»k ^e 
road to Genoa, Richard that to Marseilles, both witn a view of meeting their 
fleets, which were severally appointed to assemble in those harbour8.(S) 
They put to sea together*; and both, nearly about the^ same time, were 
obliged by stress of weather to take shelter in Meaeina, where they were de- 
tained the whole winter. This event laid the foundation of animo- 

siUes bAween them, which were never afterwards entirely removed, imd 
proved ultimately fatal to their armament. 

But before I proceed to that subject, a few words relative to the character 
and circumstances of the two princes be necessary- Philip and Richudj 
though professed fronds, were, by the situation ana extent of their doml- 
niom^ rivals in powet;; by their age and inclinations, cxmrpetitors for 
and these causes of emulation, which might have sthnulated them to 
efforts, had they been acting in the field againgt the common enemy, 
excited quarrels, during their present lebure, between monarchs of such fieiy 
tempers. Eoually haughty, ambitious, intrepid, and inflexible, they if^ers^ 
irriteted at the least appearance of injury, and they were inoapahle, by 
tual condescensions, tc» eflaoe those occasions of complaint .which ntuuSB 
arose bolj^n them. Nor were other sources of discord wanting. 

William II. the last king of Naples and Sicily, had married Joan, sister td 
Richard ; and that prince, dying without issue, had bequeathed his domi- 
nions to his paternal sister Constantia, the only Intimate offspring surviving 
of Roger, the Norman, who conquered those states from the GreScs and ^ 
racens, as we Lave already seen. Henry VI. then emperor of Genuany, had 

(I) M. Wcstminit. 
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mMiiad this prinoew, in expectetion of that rich inheritanw ; but Tancrad, 
her natural brother^ by hia among the Sicilian nobl^, had acquired 

poBsession of the throne^ Hf lM aiintained his daiig against all the edbrts of 
the empire. The approach tMp'e crupaderB naturally gave the hing of Sicily 
apprehenaiona fbrhia unstable government: and he was uncertain whether 
he had moat reason to dread the presence of the French or English monotvh. 
Philip WM engaged in strict alliance with the emperor, Tancred's compe- 
titor ; Richard was jtiagusted by his rigour towards tne queen-dowager, whom 
he confined in PaleriM, because 'die h^ opposed his succession to the crown* 
Sensible therefore of the delicacy of his sftuation, Tancred resolved to pay 
his court to both these princes : nor was he unsuccessful in his endeavours. 
He persuaded Philip, that it would be highly impr^er to interrupt the ex- 
pedition against the infidels, by any attadc upon a Christian prince ; he re- 
stored queen Joan to her liberty, and even found means to make an alliance 
with Richard. But before this friendship was cemented, Richard, jealous 
both of Tancred and the inliabitants of Messina, had taken up his quarters in 
the suburbs, and possessed himself of a small |6rt which commanded the har- 
bour. The citizens t<K)k umbra^. Mutual uisults and injuries passed be- 
tween them and the English eoldierSk Philip, wlio had quartered his troops 
ill the town, endeavoured to qcQpmnifidate the quarrel, and held a conference 
with Richard for that puirpo^M|^v ^ 

While the two kings, in the open fields, were engag^ in dis- 

course on this subject, a body uf Sicilians seemed to be drawing towards 
them. Richard, always ardent and impatient, pushed forward, in order to 
learn tl^e cause of that extraordinary movement ; and the English adven- 
turer gglUy lent ffom their power, and inflamed by former animosities, want- 
ing onnW pretence to attack the Messinese, chased them from the field, 
drove them into the town, and entered with them at the gates. The king 
employed his authority to restrain them from pillaging or massacring the 
defenceless inhebitants ; but he gave orders that the standard of England, jn 
token of his victory, should be erected on the walls. Philip, wlfo considered 
the city of Messina as Jiis quarters, exclaimed against the arrogance of the 
English monarch, and ordered some of his troops to pull down the standard. 
But Rivard informed him by a me^nger, that although he would willingly 
liimself remove that ground of offence, he would ndt permit it to be done by 
others ; and if the French king attempted such an insult on his dignity, he 
should not succeed but by the utmost effusion of blood. Philip, satisfied with 
this species of haughty condescension, recalled his orders, and the difference 
was seemingly accommodated ; but the seeds of rancour and jefdo^i||| still 
remained in tne breasts of the two monarch8.(l) 

After leaving Sicily, the Ei^lish fleet was assailed by a furious tempest. 
It was driven on the ooast of Cyprus, and some of the vessels were wrecked 
near Lemisso in that island. Isaac Comneuus, despot of Cyprus, who had 
ussumod the maraificent title of emperor, pillagi^ tbe shipsithat were strand- 
threw tSe seamen and pawngers into prison, ^ut Richard, who 
niff^edwQon after, took ample vengeance on him for the injury. He disem- 
biR^I^ his troops ; defeatedT thu tyrant, who opposed his landing ; entered 
Lendsso by storm ; gained next day a second victoryv^ obliged Isaac to sur- 
rei^^ at oiscaretion ; established governors over the island ; and afters^ards 
<^|||Mttd it as a sovereignty upon Guy of Lusi^nan, the expelled kinp;' of 
Thrown into prison, and loaded with irons, the Greek pnnee 
t’^nyKined of the little respect with which he was treated. Richard iMered 
silver fetters to be made for him ; and this phantom of an emperor, leased 
with tbe distinction, ejmressed a sense of the generosity of his conqueror.([2) 
Richard, by reason or tfiese transitions at Cyprus, was later of arriving 
in Asia th^ Philip. But the English monarch came opportunely to partakw 
in the glory of the siege of Ptolemais ; a sea-port town, which had l^n in- 
vested above two years, by the united forces of all the Christians in Palos- 

(i] Abbai, M, Psrii, O. Vinisaufi ubi lup. 
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tiofii, aqid defeildedl^tiietttBiotteft^of S^l^aad th^daricm. ficiAm 
this pliuwj Fredatw^ duka of Bua2d%. emperctf Bonbimitfi, 

who tuooeoded lUUa in tha.0M^9iwid« tolpQljiai^^iAh^fcha romaiii^ of (tenodii 
army, had peri£^ The amval of $hMnoiea of France and 
^ rhilip and JUchard at thetepmd, inmired new lifa into the heaieg^ 

omulatioB between thee# rival Kio^ and rival natioif^^B^ 
dueed B jLtCTTO dinary aote of valour^ . Richard eepecially, an i mated by iMporb 
|9«ciptete^miinm th^ PhiUp, and moreafreewe to il|a romimUo apint of 
that B^drew tohimMlf the attention of all the raUpouiPInid military worlds 
and ac^iired a great imd aplendid reputation. Fffieinaie vae taken. The 
Saracen^garrieon, reduced to the last extremity, surrendered themselves pri- 
soners of war; and the Bovemor engaged that^aladin, besides payiw a lai^ 
sum for their ransom, dould release two '^ousand five hundred Christiau 
prisoners of distinction, and restore the wood of the true c^ro8s.(l) 

Thus, my dear Philip, was this famous siege, which had so long engagml 
the attention of all Europe and Asia, brought to the desired close, after toe 
loss of three hundred thousand men, exclusive of persons of superior rank ; 
six archbishops, twelve bltoops,*^ forty earls, and five hundred barons. But the 
French monarch, instead of pursuing the liopes of farther conquest, and re- 
ileeming the body city from slavery, being disgusted with the ascendant 
ussumejLand acauirea by the kin^ of Engird, and having views of mai^ 
i^vant^bs whicn he might reap by his prince in Europe, declared his 
resolution of returning to France ; and he pleaded his ill state or health as 
nil excuse for his desertion of the common cma^- lie left however to Richard 
ten thousand of his troops, under the command of the duke of Burgundy ; 
andG|ie renewed hj^ oath never to commit hostilities against that pringc'^ ter- 
ritory^ during his absence. But no sooner did he reach Italy, thim he ap- 
plied to pope Celestine 111. for a dispensation from his vow ; and, though 
denied that request, he still proceedea, but after a more conc^ed manner, 
iq^to unjust projects. He seduced prince John, kinu Richard's brothe^. 
fnWliis allegiance, and did eveiy thing possible to blaiScen the character 61 
that monarch himself ; representing him as privy to the murder of the mar- 
quis de Montserrat, who had been taken off, as was well known, by an^^iatic 
toief, called 7'Ae aid JIfan of the. Mountain, the prince of the A 
whiefa has found its way Mto most European languages, from the of 

these bold and determined ruffians, against whom no precaution was tmfident 
to guaf^^y man, how powerful soever, and whose resentment the marquis 
ha$jf|no^ 6 ked. f 2 ) 

Kii^ara’s heroic actions in Palestine were the best apology for his 
conduct. 'l%e Christian adventurers, under his command, determined, on 
opening the campaign, to attempt fhe siege of Ascalon, in^ order to prepare 
toe way for that of Jerusalem ; and they marched along toe sea-coast with 
tl^ intentibn. Saladin proposed to intercept their passage, and placed Hfaii'’ 
sen on the road ^th an army of three hundred thousand combatoKt^^'^^A 
this Apeasion, waA^ght one of the greatest battles of that age, and 
celebrated for the mmtary ^nius 01 the commanders; for the hiM 
valour troops^ a^d for the great variety T>f events which 

, The ri^^ wing of the-Christian army, commanded by d'Avesiien, anStoe 
left condudted by the diike of Burgundy, were both broken in the bca^iqi^g 
of the day, and in danger of being utterly defeated, when Richard, wEbnom- 
manded in toe centre, and led on the main body, restored the battle. Wjk 
attackjp the enemy With admirable intrepidityTand presence of mind ; 
formea the part of a consummate general and gallant soldier; and not Only 
gave his two wings leisure to recover from their confusion; ^Wt obtained a 
4^plete victory over the Saracens, forty thousand of whom dire said to have 
been slain in toe field.(3} Ascalon soon after fell into the hands of' the 

(1) , Beoedict. ^bas. O. VioiltAuf. 
tbe Saraern pri^iiera, to tbe number 
ibid. 

( 2 ) W. Heminfi. J. Brotnpton. G, 

01) G. Vinisuuf. iib. iv. 


O. VioiitAuf. lib. iii. SAlsdin refused to rAtifr tbe trenty | au4 
of five thousand, WerS inbomnnry butchered. ' ' 

ViiiiftAuf. lib. ii). Rymer, vol. i. 
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other nieces werecilrHi^ on with eucceee; end Ukhard was even 
nble tf^edvmce within tiftht o lMe riM riem* the gMset dl^feet o^^is hop^ end 
feen, ’irbeti fie had ^ ihonMUtien to dnd^ tin^ hd mnst aliaodeil 
thddlMe of hhmedlafee Buooew^ Md pat a idop td |he oareer of viotoiy. 

- Anhnited-wilh an entitnsiaitfo'arllilp^ fortlieii^ holj wars> the chaa^lons 
of the ereiMy et first, hdd fitkle ell t*eginNl to tefety or Inter^ in 
oetioo^ their pLous pnrpeee ; loifid^ trdBlifi|^ to the immediate mdSten^w 
HeMM, eot notWnr^fore thelr^^fes but fisme ^id victory 4n this trhrld. 
And a chWn’ of the neitt. But long absence'frbm hotM, fatigut^ dis- 

ease, limine, and aie vaj||tie8 of fortune, which natureUy attend war, had 


t^radtudly abated that 
stand. Every leader, except t8h king of England, expressed a' dedre of 
speedily returning to Europe ; m^at there appear^ an absolute necessity 
of abandoning, fliw the present, mfmopes of farther conquest, and of securing 
the acquisitions of the adventurers by an accommodation with Saladin. 
Richard therefore concluded a truce with that monarch ; stipulating that 
Ptofemais, Joppa, and other sea -port towns of Palestine, should remain in 
the hands of die Christians, and that every on^ of that reli^on should have 
liberty to per form his pilgrimage to Jerusalem iifimolested.(l) This truce 
was condaded for three years, three months, three weeks, three days, and 
three hours-— a magical number, suggest^ by a superstition well suit^ to 
the object of ihe war. ^ ^ 4^ 

Saladin died at Damascus. 8<^n after concluding the truce with th^eader^ 
of the crusade. He was a prince of great generosity and valour ; and it Is 
truly memorable, that, durii^ bik^fatfiS illness, he ordered his winding-sheet 
to be carried as standard throus^ every street of the city, while a ^er 
went befinre the penMin who bore that ensign of mortality^ and procl^fllBed 
with a lond voice, ** This is all that remains to the mighty Saladin, the^din- ^ 
'' queror of the East !'* His last will is also remarkable. He ordered cha- 
rities to be distributed to the poor, without distinction of Jew, Christian, or 
Mahometan ;(S) intending by this legacy to inculcate, that all men are 
thren, and that, when we would assist Uiem, we ought not to ibquire whiat 
they believe, but what they feel — an admirable lesson to Christians, though 
from gs^lyfidel. But the advantage of science, of moderation, and huma- 
nitv, vKat that time indeed entity on the side ^ the Saracens. 

Afw^Se truce Richard had no farther bigness *n Palestine, and the'lh- 
telligence which he received of the intrigues ot his brother John and the kliig 
of France made him sensible that his presence w'as necessary in l|u||npe. 
Not thinking it safe, however, to pass through France, he sailed to the Axm^ 
tic ; and being shipwrecked near Aquileia, he put on the habit of a pilgrim, 
M'ith an intention of taking his journey secretly through Germany. But his 
liberality and exjlbnces betrayed him. He was arrested and thrown into 
{nrisoQ Leopold, duke of Austria, whom he had offended at the siege of 
d who sold him to the emperor Henry VI. who had taken if- 
"*B alliance with Tancred, king of Sicily, anc^as glad tc^^ve 
( 3 ) Thus the gallant king of England, '^no had filled^he 
with iiis^nown, found himself during the most critical state of 
— confined to a dungeon, in the heart of Genitaiiy, loaded^ ddlh irons, 

and entirely at the mercy of his enemy, the basest ancPmost sordid znau- 
kind.^, 

H<^niinff. lib. ii. O. Viniflnuf. lib. ri. 

( 2 ) Id. Ibid. , 

(3) W.Keabrtfc- M Pant. , ^ u v .il 

(4) CMrtm* T. WySw. Not only th* iitave of Richird • coafinsBOiit, if w» Imuqts tas 
literary biitory or the tiiuM, but ereii the circupietaace of bis capuvuy, was 
concealed by His rindlctlVe enemies ; and both niisht hare remains ubsuo wo, 

the Bratdfaf attaobtncnt of a Proreosal bard, or uiinstrel. named Btqudel, wbq Md 
shared that prince^ friendship, and tasted his bounty. Having traij||tod over all the 
Kuropean continent to learn the history of bis beloved patron, wbo^ps a poet, 
peari, as weQ as a hero. Blonde! accidentally got intelligence of a certiun castle in Ger- 
uiHuy, where a prisoner of distiirctioii was confined, and guarded with great TigUance. 

I ersuaded, by a secret impulse, that this prisoner was the Cngjnf England, th%iuiniitrel 
repair^Jl^tbe place. But the gates of the castle i^ere shut against him, and he could 
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i:} fcev^no&diS^h(<#MW "widi TOiiiee Adui^ ^ 
^"doBo iioma^ io mm for tJ||Biigliah er 
: while the traitor Jidin attenll|M"|o ifisks i 

ichard, being prodi|gd a diet ef Ihe -empirsf 

ipreSBion on the Gc^an pmpei, by his ^oqiienosand spiiit, 
that they exclaimed loudly against the cm|^ct of the empenm Thepcm 
bIm threatened him with excommunicatidm^nd althou^^ nOnry had listen- 
ed to t^^roposalsof tlyi king of France and prince John^ he ^sond it i 
'caole ^r hhn^to execute his and their base plr to 

' ' king of ^^ngland in captivity. He therefore eonclu 

1 for raysom, and agreed, to restore hidi to his finedOom 

d fifty thousand marks of pure silver, about three hun- 

nd poonds 0 / our present money ;(2) an enormous sum iO those 

ull^ilip heard of Ridiiard*s release, he wrote to his confederate 

> emphatical words : Take cure of youself ! the devil is bndce 

at on this occasion were thp sentiments of the EngUHl 
‘ was extreme on the appsarance of their king, who haft 
Dry, and spread the reputation of their*^ name to the fur- 
onewing the ceremony of his coronatioii, amid the aeola- 
as of all rSks of people, and reducing the fortresses which still re- 
inained in the hands of his brother’s adherents, Richard Jpss^ over jpth 
kn army into Normandy.; impatient to make war upon Philip, 

(^enge lumself for the many injuries he had sustained from that no 
’^^^en dlt^nsider two such powerful and warlike monarchs, inf 
onil animosity against each other ; enraged by mutual injuries 1 

11 _j t posite interests, and instunited by tbepHde and 

r, our curiesity is naturaUy rais^, and. we ex- 
ly, distinguished by the greatest events, and 
*^Bome remarkab^catastrophe. We find ourselves, however, 
ointed ; the taking of a castle, the surprise of a straggling 
SCnter of horse, which resembles more a rout than a battle, pOBi • 
Feud the whole of the exploits on both sides : a certain proof, as aisreat 
toriftn observes, of the weakness of princes in that age, and of thp little 
* Drity which they possessed over their refractory vaMali.(4) 
ing this war, which continued, with short intervals, 
rinCi^r John deserted Philip, threw himself at his broh 
“ , and was received into &vour, at i " 

Heanor, I fomve him with all my 1 
' tm^^^Bi^||iigli;fti^l^ily forget his offences, as he will i 
' to be concluded between EngL 
f ^pfbittufitely slain by an arrow, before an : 

" J^ed, In hopes of taking from one of his va 
i bton found hid in the earth. The story is 1 
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As he left no issue behind hiSIP 



^ undated sordier" "iili by y 

you intended to have ezecutedimeJp I am noiuin 

di pleasure, provided I can think that Heaven lias afforded "fSBr dch umui 
revenge, om, with my own hand, to bi^the cause of your 
with ^IdnM of this reply, and humbled by his approad 
fochard ordei^ the prisoner to be set at liberty, sum 

Braban^n, Mafcadoe, a smSSFio 
gens^ity,sei^ the unhap^^man, flayed him alive, and theuhidurad 
The mcwt shining' part of the character of Richard iMMiQa i 
t«Jeptfc No Bfian, even in that romantic age, carried 

Ity to a greater height; and this quality obtained Hm the 
lAtniiKiT thB Lion^iicar ted Hero, 
succeeded by his brother John. 

sucoa^n wjw disputed by Arthur, duke of Britanny, son of Geoflfroy 
•r brm^ of John ; and the barons of A^uu, Maine, 4M Tourdine’ 
in fiivour of this young prince’s title. The king of France, whom 
whiJ^rirfU *lso aswted him ; and erary thing promised suoom, 

prisoner l^his .^JeJoft^: 

-T- of this unhappy prince is differelily related, but the '' ' 
utt acems the mwt probable. After having employed uni 
ler^ aaiNusiiu, J<din went himself in a boat, by night, to the casM 
nm Arthur was confined, and ordered him to be brought forth. A 

*^**^*^V^^i by the continuance of his misfortunes, and b#'the 

ntdeath, the brave youth, who had before gallantly maintain^ the 
cause, threw himself on his knees before his um^, and ^ 
the barbarous tyrant, making no reply, stabbed his 
““idastening a stone to the dead body, tbreu^^nto the ^ 
kunes oommenoed with his crime. liHlihale m. 

*>r at his barbarity ; and he was fromJh^ n ^ 

,5^ in E ng land and on the continefl^P^Sbe m 
.fondest ho^, waffod implacable wmlf sgunsjb 
,ir4urder of their duke : and they carried their ec 
I monarch, as superior lord, justice ifer w 

lilted by John on the person of Arthur. Philip I 
with pleasure ; he summoned John to standtiw 
t on his non-appearance, he was declared 
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la^mhisZT ^•'bsnsfoiu were raffiau mercenaries, formed gi^of the ui 
iril eVerrcoi^Sf «urop 

ibrn!S3^*k!?^ f deflance. BxcloW^he protection of gedVMOietT, 
iSted^D ®“®^bera Troops of them werJ sodi^ 

^ed in baron, sometimes in that of another; and 

.led in an independent manner, under leaders of their own. W. Keubrig 
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ftnd parridde^ jSid all hia foreign doiiiinionfy||^ adjudged fo^;|eited to tfie 
crown FrBnce.(l) 

Noj^'ing now remained InTj^e execution of tbia eentenoe, in order 
ylete tfteffory of l^ilip^ whoSe active and ftmbitlouB spirit had long^aiHSim* 
pa^lgcy^^ne the neighbourhood of so powerful a vassal as the king of ^ng<* 
land's*' HdMierefora greediljr embraced the present favourable opportl»^y: 
of anni^iw to the Frehch criiwn the £nglim doBiinion|kon the contidHHl ; 
a projeA which the sound poK (7 of Henry 11. and tlMwilitary genius of 
Richard l.^ad rendered impracticable to the most Jj^oronl efforts^ and most 
dangerojil^trigues, of this able and artful pfinceTiiiit the general defec- 
tion of JFomi’s vassals rendered every enterprise easy against him ; and I’hilip 
not only re-united Normandy to the crownjof* France, but successively re- 
duced Anmu, Maine, Touraine, and part or^oitou, under his dominion. 
Thus, by the baseness of one prince, and the intrepidity of another, the Fmm 
monai^y received, in a few years, such an acce^on of power and mmidpS 
fks, in the ordinary course of things, it would have required severu ageifeo 
attain. ^ « 

John’s arrival in England completed his disgrace. He saw himself nnU 
versally despised by the barons, on account of hit pusillanimity and baseness ; 
and a augirel with the clergv drew ^^n him the contempt of that order, and 
th(^ indifj|ation of Rome. The papal chair was then filled by Innocent 111. 
who 'having b^n exalted to it at a more early period of life than usu^, and 
beih^ endowed with a lofty and enterprising genius, gave full scope to his 
ambition ; and attempted, perhaps more openly than any of his predeces- 
sors, to convert t|iat ghoatlv superiority, which was yielded him by all tiie 
Eurollsan princes, jpito a real dominion over them ; strongly inculcating that 
extravagant maxim, '^that neither princes nor bishops, civil governors nor ec- 

clesia^ical rulers, have anv lawful power, in church or state, but what 

they derive from the pope.'^ To this pontiff an appeal was made relative 
lb the electiqp of an archbishop of Canterbuiy. Two primates had bee^ 
elected ; oneiiy the monks or canons of Christ-Church, Canterbury, and one 
by the suffragan bishops, who liad the king's approbation. The pope de- 
clared both elections void ; and commanded the monks, under penal^ of 
cx>m|||im(»tion, to choo8€j|/or their primate cardinal! Langton, an English- 
mairJby birth, but educate in F^nce, and connected by his interests and 
aitachmento with the see of Rome. The monks complied ; and John, in- 
flamevtarifn rage at such an oisurpation of his prerogative, expelled them the 
cony^S; swearing by God's teeth, his usual oath, that, if the pope gave him 
Hiiy further distuniance, he would banish all the bishops and clergy of £ng- 
land.(3) Innocent, however, knew his weakness, and laid the kingdom 
under an interdict ; at that time the grand instrument of vengeance and 
pchgf employed againrt sovereigns by the court of Rome. 

T&^ecution of this sentence was artfully cjilculated to strike the 
in th^whest degWj a^d to operate with irresistible force on the adMatlill- 
ous iim<u of the people. The nation was suddenly deprived of att 
exercise religion ; ^he altars were despoiled of tbeir oniaiiie»m$^^9pe 
crosses, jpij^iques, the images, the statues of the saints, were lild bn Me 
OTOund '; amt, as if the air itself had been profaned, and might poUute them 
by its contact, tlie priests carefully covert them up, even from their eww 
approach ^d veneration. The use of bells entirely ceased in all the e^rchas.; 
the bell||dieinBelves were removed from the steeples, and laid on tMhrourid 
with other sacred utensils. Mass was celebrat^ doRi, and 

none but the jpiests mre admitted to that holy instituiioil^^Ke Jaity par- 
took of no religiouB rite, except baptism of new-]^rn infanjM&Bd the com- 
munion to the dying. The uead were not interred ibjlinse^iS&d ground : 
they were throu^into ditches, or buried in the comSlon Helds ; and their 
obsequies we^elpt attended with prayers, or any haRbwed ceremony. The 

(1) ^nnml. 'Ji'Inrran. M. West, 
yil Chron. TraHt. Ypod. Neu»t. 
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p€io|)M werqmrohibited the of meat, aa in Lent, and debarred all 
pletM|M and amusementa. • Every thing wore appearance of the deepest 
distriPw^ind of the most immediate apprehensSns oi divine vengeaaee and 
ind4iilation.(l) 

^(lile Engird groaned under this dreadful sentence, a new ai|d 
trwSWinary scene ^disclosed itself on the continent. Pope Innocentlll. 
published a ctumB agidnst tlie Albigenses, a species of sectariet in the 
^uth of France,^ clemuniiiated heretics ; because, like all sectaries, 

they neglected the rites of the church, and opposed the power aad^^nfluenco 
of the clergy. Moved by that mad superstition, which had hiiMried such 
armies into Asia, in order to«^n)bat the infidels, and the reigning passion 
for wars and adventures, peo^ flocked from all parts of ^rope to the 
Slapdard of Simon de Montfort, tlic general of this ci-usade. The count of 
CbUouse, who protected the Albigenses, w.is stripped of his dominions; 

these unhappy people themselves, though the most inoffensive of man- 
kind, were exterminated with all the circu instances of the most unfeeling 
barbarity.(2) 

Innocent, having thus made trial of his power, carried still farther his ec- 
clesiastical vengeance against the king of Fiiigland, who was now^ both de- 
spised and hated by his btil»jects of all ranks and conditions. gave the 

bishops of London, Ely, and H^'orcester, authority to denounce a^^nst John 
the sentence of excommunication. II is subjects were absolved from their oath 
of allegiance, and a sentence of deposition soon foUovi'cd. But as this last 
sentence required an armed force to execute it, tlie pontiff pitclied on Philip 
II. king of France, as the persmi into whose hand he could mo^t pttoperly 
entrust so terrible n weapon : and he proffered that monarch, besides the re- 
mission of uD his sins, and endless spiritual benefits, the kingdom of *£ng- 
land as the reward of his labour.(:i) 

Seduced by the prospect of pre,>ent interest, Phili}) accepted the pope's 
liberal offer; although lie thereby ratified an authority whicTi*might one day 
tumble him from his thront.% and which it w'as the cuniinou concern of all 
princes to oppose. He levied a great army ; summoned all the vassals of his 
crown to attend him at llouen ; qpUected a fleet of seventeen hundred ves- 
sels, great and small, in the sea-ports of Normally and Picardy; an4 j^tly 
by the zeal of the age, partly by the peribnal regard university, paid him, 
prepared a force which seemed equal to the greatness of his enterpriB^yJohn, 
on the other liand, issued out writs, requiring the attendance of ^rsPmili-. ^ 
tary vassals at Dover, and even of all able-bodied men, to defend tli|^iog- 
dom -in ibis dangerous extremity. An infinite number appeared, of 
which he Selected an army of sixty thousand men.(4) He had also a formid- 
able fleet at Portsmouth, und he might have relied on the fidelity of both ; 
kic^d^eed from their attacliiuent to him, but from that spirit of emulation 
so long subsisted between the natives of, England find FriUice. 
was held in expectation of a decisive asybn betweeiHihe two 
tlie pope artfully tricked them both, and took to hmLself that 
temptihg prize which he had pretende<l to hold c^t to Philip. *^4Biis extra- 
ordinary transaction was negotiated by Pandolfo, tl» pope's le^attr^ Franoe 
ji/uxd Englaad, In his way through France, he observed Philip s great arma- 
highly commended his zeal and diligence. He thence passed to 
pretence of negotiating with the barons in favour of tfe French 
inference with John on his arrival. He niagniMa to that 
prince of the enemy, and the disaffection of his own subjects ; 


. (l) tjAtihinff the bishops, mu! conflscaliinv the estates of all the eede- 

■ittstics whoob^ed tfefelllterdict, took a very singular ami severe revenge upon tacciergjr. 

- * — ' • - - - 'T - -...I .. .i_ them to 

' ^ Ahh. Wd- 
> tbo clergy 


III order to distress tbftlr in the tenderest point,, and at the saoi^ue expose 1 
^proRch and ridicule, fie threw into prison nil their coiicuhines. fjH. 1 aris. An 
«Cr/.) These concubines were a sort of inferior wives, politically indulged to tb^ 
hy the civil magistrate, after the members of that saered body^ere enjoined eelibacy by 
of the church. l*HtJre Paolo, //«/. Cone. Tritl, lib. i. 

Aihiff. 

??•. M. WestmiusW. 
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Intimating, that there was yet one way, and hA one, to se 
the impending dan^r ; namely, to put himself under the [ 
pope, who, like a kind and merciful father, was still willing 
into his b^m. 

Joto, labonring under the apprehensions of present terror, li8teneil|W%e ^ 
insidious proposal, and abjectly agreed to hold hU dominions as a feudatory* 
of the church of Rome. In consequence of this agreemmit, he did homage 
to the pope in the person of his legate, Pandolfo, with all the humiliating 
rites wni<m the feudm law required of vassals before tlieir liege-lord and supe- 
rior. He came disarmed into the presence of the legate, was seated on 
a throne ; he threw himself on his knesa. before it : he lifted up his joined 
hands, and put them between those of Pa^oifo, and swore fealty to the pope 
in the following words: I John, by the grace of God, king of England, and 
'' lord of Ireland, for the expiation of my sins, and out of my own 
'' with the adHce and consent of my barons, do give unto the chunm qf 
** Rome, and to pope Innocent UI. and his successors, the kiimdoins of Eng- 
‘‘ land and Ireland, together witn all the rights belonging to them ; and wm 
hold them of the pope, as his vassal. I will be faithful to God, to the 
church of Rome, to the pope my lord, and to his successors lawfully elected: 
'"’aqiii 1 land myself to pay him a tribute of one thousand marks of silver 
yearly wit, seven hundred for the kingdom of England, and three hun- 
dred for lreland.”( 1 ) 

Part of the money was immediately paid to the legate, as an earnest of the 
subjection of the kingdom ; after which the crown and sceptre were also 
delivered to him. The insolent Italian trampled the moneV under his feet, 
indicating thereby the pope’s superiority and the king’s dependent state, 
and^ffept the re^^a five days ; then returned them to John, as a favour 
from the pope, their conimou master. 

IgAuring tlm shameful negotiation, the French monarch waited impatiently 
a^Soulogne ibr the legate’s return, in order to put to sea. The tegste ai 
length returned ; and the king, to his utter astonishment, was given to un- 
derstand that he was no loiter permitted to attack England, which was be- 
come a fief of the church of Rome, and jits king a vas^ of the Holy Se^ 
Fhil^ was enraged at this intelligence: he swore he would no longer be the 
dupe of such hypocritical pretences ; nor would he have desisted from his en- 
terprise but for weightier reasons. His fleet was utterly destroyed by that 
of KMnnd ; and the enmeror Otho IV. who at once disputed the empire 
with Frederic II. son to Henry VI. and Italy with the popo, as we shall 
afterwards have occasion to see, had entered into an alliance with his uncle, 
i^-the king of England, in order to oppose tho designs of France, now become 
fonnidable to the rest of Europe. With this view he put himself at the be^td 
" prodigious force ; and the French monarch seemed in danger of being 
blM for having grasped at a present proffered him by the pope. / ^ 

Philip, however, .ravanced undismayoa to meet his enemies, with agk ar 
of flfty thousand cnosen men, commanded by the chief nobility of Fr ^ 
and iucludiiig twelve huifllred knights, and between six and seven ti^ 
gens ft armss. 'Die emperor Otho,. on the other side, had with him 
of Salisbury, bastard brother to king John, the count of FlanderS;^ ' 

« of Brabant, seven or eight German princes, and a force superiq' 

Philip. J pie two armieB met near the village of Bouvi^ 
and ToiHay, where the allies were totally routed, and f' 
mans are said to have been slain {2) 

This victory established for ever the glory of Phil^ 
to all his dominions. John could therefore hope' fli 
henceforth to rule his own kingdom in peace ; and 


^the pope, whicMie was determined at any price to fHPain, ensured him, 
as he imagined, the certain attainment of that felidt}^ Hm much was 
depeived I A truce was indeed concluded v/ith France, but the most grievous 
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6 8 mUfortuhes still awaited him. He was doomed to bum- 
J his own subjects, that the rights of Englishmen might be 

^ s privileges of humanity secured end ascertained. 

^nquest of Eng^d bv William the Norman, and the introduction of 
government into the kingdom, had much infringed the libertl^ of 
the natives. The whole people were reduced to a state of vassalaire under 
the king or barons^ and even the greater part of tliem to a state of actual 
slavery. The necessity tAao of devolving great power into the hands of a 
prinw who was to maintain a military aominion over a vainquished nation 
had induced the Norman barons to sul^'ect themselves to a more absolute 
authority, as 1 have already had oqcasion to observe, than men of their rank 
commonly submitted to in other feudal governments ; so that England, durimr 
" himdred and fifty years, had groaned under a tyranny uiS 
Imown to all the kingdoms founded by the northern conquerors. Preroga- 
tives once ^alted are not easily reduced. DiflFerent concessions had b^ 
made by different princes, in order to serve ^heir temporary purposes ; but 
thrae were soon disregarded, and the the same unlimited authority continued 
to be exercised both by them and their successors. The feeble reign of John 
a prince MuaUy odious and contemptiblejto the whole nation, seemed there- 
fore to afford all ranks of men a happy opportunity of recovering their natwd 
and constitutional rights and it was not neglected. 

■The baroM entered into a confederacy, and formally demanded a restora- • 
tion of their privileges ; and, that their cause might wear the greater ap- 
p^rance of justice, they also included those of the clergy and tlie peopl^ 
They took arms to enforce their request : they laid waste the royal domains; 

a variety of expedients, in order to divert the 
the blow aimed at the prerogatives of his crown, was obliged to lower Bin- 
self, and treat with bis subjects. 

A conference was held between the king and the barons at Runnemedibv 
between Windsor and Staines ; a spot ever since deservedly cdlebrated, 
even hallowed by every zealous lover of liberty. There John, after a debate 
of some days, signed and sealed the famous Mapna C/tarta, or Gkeat Chas- 
ter ; which either granted or secured very impoi-tant privileges to every 
men in the kingdom — to the lairons, to the clergy, and to the people, 
these privileges particularly were you will best learn, my dear 
1 hilip, from the charter itself, which deserves your most early and continued 
attention, as it involves all the great outlines of a legal govemmejMv and 
provides for the equal distribution of justice, and free enjoyment of proper- 
^6 chief objects for which political society was first founded by men, 
which the people have a perpetual and unalienable right to recall, and which 
* 1 ? precedent, nor statute, nor positive institution, ought to deter 

™ keeping ever uppermost in their thoughtB.(l) 
better to secure the execution of this charter, the barons stipulatsijb 
Wj^the king for the privilege of choosing twenty-five makers, of their owh^ 
conservators of the public liberties : and no bounds were set to the, 
noblemen, either in extent or duHktion. If coii1|fiaint was 
j^de l^a violation of the charter, any four of the eonservqtors might ad- 
to redress the ^evance ; and if satis&ction was not obtain- 
oo, tymUM ass em ble the whole council of twenty-five. This au^ist body, 
**“6 great council of the nation, was impowere^^ coin- 
l charter ; and, in case of resistance, might war 
1 throughout the kin^om were bound, under penalty 
^ obedience to the five and twenty barons ; and the 



,.p)The 


be appreb^ 


lation in this charter, and the grand security of tbe lives, 
los’lisbmen, was tbe following concessiqip^ ** freeman 
imprisoned, or disseised. 


^ iMiuaiBuaicu, ui Or Outlawed, or banished, or any 

• • way destro^NT; nor will we g » uvou Aim*, nor will we send upon bim, except br 
Th of his peers, or oy the law of the land." {Mng, Chart. Art. 

i^ne stipulation next in importance seems to be the singular concession, tJiat ** 
man^ill we seU,\o no man will we delay, right and justice.” (Ibid. Art. xxxiii.^ 
i.nese concessions show, in a very strongjj^bt, tbe violences and iniquitous piacticesuf 
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ftv^olders of each county were to choose ts^ve kni^ts, whqplhould make 
report of such evil custc^ as required redress, ftnformnble td the tilM)r of 
the Great Charter.(l) 'W 

In what manner John lasted after granting the charter, and undef^esa 
regulations, to which he seemed passively to submit, together with their in* 
fluence on the En^ish constitution, and on the afiairs of France, we shall 
afterwards have occasion to see. At present we must cast our eyes on the 
other states of Europe. 


LETTER^ffiXI. 


The German Empire and iit Dependencies, HotnCy and the Italian ^^ates^ 
from the Accession of Henrt^ VI. to the Eleetion of liodolph of Hapshurg, 
Eounder of the House of Austria, with a ConLinuation of the History of 
the Crusades* 

IF is necessary, my dear Philip, that 1 should liere recapitulate a little ; for 
there is no portion of modem history more perplexeiJ tlian that under review. 

The emperor, Frederic Barbarossa, died as you have seen, in his expedi- 
tion to the Holy Land; and his son, Ilenir VI. received almost at the 
same time intelligence of the death of his rather and his brother-in-law^ 
William king of Naples and Sicily, to whose dominions he was heir in tight 
of {jds wife. After settling the anairs of Germany, he levied an army, and 
marched into Italy, in order to be crowned by the j>ope, and go with the em- 
^icess Constantia to recover the succession of Sicily, which waa.usurp^ by 
^ancred, he|; natural brother. With this view he endeavoured to conciliate 
the afTef^ions of the Lombards, by enlarging the privileges of Genoa, Pisa, 
and other cities, in his way to Rome. There the ceremony of coronation 
was performed, the day after Easter, by Celestine 111. accompaiiied with a 
very remarkable circumstance. That po^ie, who was then in his eighty-sixth 
year, had no sooner placed the crown upon Henry's head, than he ki^ed it 
off again ; as a testimony of the power residing in the sovereign pontiff, to 
make and unmake emperor8.(2) 

Henry now prepared for the conquest of Naples and Sicily, in which he 
was opposed by the pope. For although Celestine considered Tancred as an 
usurper, and wanted to see him deprived of the crown of Sicily, which he 
claimed, in imitation of his predecessors, as a fief of the Holy See, he was 
Rtill more averse against the emperor's possessing that kingdom ; because 
liuch an accession of territory would have rendered him too powerful in ^taly 
the interests of the chur^. He dreaded so formidable a vassaL Henry, 
however, without paying any regard to the threats and remonstrances c^his 
holiness, ^ok almost the towns of Campania, Apulia, and Calabria^ in- 
vested the city of Napm, and sent for the Genoese fleet, which he en- 
gaged to come and forai the blockade by sen. But, before its ap’Ival, ne was 
obliged to raise the siege, in consequence of a dreadful mortality apiong^^s 
tro^^ and all future attempts upon the kingdom of Naples and $|it^proTSd 
ineffec|||g^ during tfa#life ot Tancred«(3) ^ 

The emperor, after hb return to Germany, inoorpeiJgfW^thSTWiitonio 
knights into a regular order, religious and militair, 0 nouae for 

^em at Coblentz. These Teutonic knighta, and also the Templars, 

. and Knights Hospitallers, were originany monks, wh^Kdtt^a ilt 
wh^ it was first taken by the champions of the Croi^^Thsw were establish- 
ed into religious fraternities for tiie relief of distressed pilgrims, and for the 
care of the sick and wounded, without any hostile purpqse. But the holy 


ri) M. Paris. Rjrnier, vol. i. 

(2) R. Horcdeii. ^Inual. HeUs Ub. ii. 
OV SiKon. lib. xr. 
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city l>elng^^ward8 in dnn^^ they took up arms^ and made a vJit' to com- 
bat the InnlHtb as they ^d formerly done to combat their own carnal inch- 
natiOi^ The enthueiasRc zeal of the times increased their members : th^ 
grew wealthy and honourable ; were patronis^i in Europe by different 
priiiiN, and became a militia of conqucror8.(l)\ Their exploits 1 shall have 
occasion to relate. 

In what manner Richard I. king of England, was arrested on his return 
from the Holy Land, by Leonid, duke of Austria, and detained prisoner by 
the emperor, we have already seen. As soon as Henry had received the 
money for that prince's ransom, he made new preparations fdr the conquest 
of Sicily; and Tancred dying same time, he effected his purpose 

by the assistance of the Geiidbsd ^^ he queen dowager surrendered Salerno, 
and her right to the crown, on odlliltion that her son William should possess 
the princi^ity of Tarentum. But Henry, joining the most atrocious cru- 
elty to the bas^ perfidy, no sooner found himself master ^f the place, than 
he ordered the infant kii^ to be castrated ; to have his eyes put out, and be 
confined in a dungeon. The royal treasure \Mis transported to Germany, and 
the queen and her daughters were shut up in a convent. (2) 

Wnile these thin^ were transacting in Sicily, the empress though near the 
age of fifty, was d^vered of a son naQied i*>ederic. And Henry, in the 
]ilenitude of his power, assembled soon i^ter a diet of the German princet to 
whom he explained his intention of rendering the imperial crown hereditary, 
in order to prevent those disturbances which attend^ the election of empe- 
rors. A decree was passed for that purpose ; and Frederic 11 . yet in his 
cradle, was declared king of the Roman8.(3) 

fti the mean time the emperor was solicited hy the pope to engage in a new 
crusade, for the relief of the Christians in the Holy Land. Henry obeved, but 
took care to turn it to his advantage. He convoked a general diet at Worms, 
where he solemnly declared his resolution of employing his whole power, 
even of hazarding his life, for the accomplishment of so holy an/indertaking i 
and he expatiate on the subject with so much eloquence, that almost the 
whole assembly took the sross. Nay, such multitudes, from all the provinces 
of the empire, enlisted themselves, that Hen^ divided them into three large 
armies ; one of which, under the command of the bishop of Mentz, took the 
route of Hungary, where it was joined by Margaret queen of that country, who 
entered hereof in this pious expedition, and actually ended her days in Pales- 
tine. The second army was assembled in LoM'er Saxony, and embarked in a 
fleet furnished by the inhabitants of Lubec, Hamburg, Holstein, and Fries- 
land ; and the emperor in person conducted tha third into Italy, in order to 
take vengeance upon the Normans of Naples and Sicily, who haa risen against 
hi8TOvemment.(4) 

Ine rebels were humbled, and their chiefs condemned to perish by the 
most excruciating tortures. One Jomandi, of the house of the Norman 
princes, was tied naked on a chair of red-hot iron, and crowned with a ciccle^ 
of the same burning metal, which was nailed to his head. The empress, 
shocked at such crueltyf renounced her faith to her ^usband, and encourag^ 
her countrymen to recover their liberties. Resolution- sprung from despair. 
The iuhahitanta betook themsdvea to arms, the empress Constantia he^ed 
t||M ; and Henry having dismissed his troops, no longer thought necessary 
td^ia-hikDdy pUr^ioees, and sent them to pursue their expedition tq the Holy 
^Andj^Htesed atonement for his crimes and theirs !)^88 obliged t%eubmit 
to hit^me, conditions which she was pleased to impose on him in 

favonr of tb^^WBans. He died at Messina sooir after this treaty ; ai^, as 
v^-aa eupposajHpp^on administered by the empress, who saw the ruin of 
her couatrym^AtuUM? his perfidious and vindictive heart.(5) 

But Henryk amid dll his baseness, possessed many great qualities. He was 

Cl) Helyot, Hist, des Ortires, 

(5) Sigon. Jiff. Ital. Reliut, de Ref^. Hapol. ft Sicti. 

iS) Lunig. Hrvh. Imp. Heist, lib. li. 

(4) Giaiinone. Hi^t. at Xaput. 

(6) Id, ibid. Kelius, ubi sup. 
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Mtive/<4lllnent, brave ; hk adminlatmtion wae vigoreuH> and hii policy deep. 
None of the s^ooessors of Charlemagne was ever more feared and <Myedj 
either at home or abroad. ^ 

The emperor's eon Fredceio^ having already been declared king of the Ro- 
mans^ beptppe emperor on the death of his father. But as Frederie lirvas 
. yet a mM^ the administration was committed to his uncle, Philip duke of 
bim by the will of Henry nn assembly of the German princes, 

princes, however, incensed to fln an elective empire become neredi- 
a new diet at Cologne, and^hose Otho duke of Brunswic, son of 
Tibnry the Lioib Frederic's title was cOfldlined in a third assembly, at Arns- 
btug ;‘and his uncle Philip was elected ^u^of the Romans, in order to give 
greater weight to his administration.(J^if^'* « 

These two elections divided the empir^^to two powerful factions, and in- 
volved ajl Gemuiny in ruin and desolation. Innocent 111. who had succeeded 
Celestine in the pap<J chair, threw himself into the scale of Otho, and ex- 
communicated Philip and all his adherents. This able and ambitious pontiff 
(of whom 1 have already had pceusion to speak } was a sworn enemy to the 
house of Suabia ; not from any personal animosity, but out of a principle of 
policy. That house liad long been terrible to the popes, by its continued 
pessession of the imperial crown ; and the accession of the kingdom of Na- 
ples and Sicily made it still more to*be dreaded. Innocent, therefore, gladly 
seised the present favourable opportunity for divesting the house of Suabia 
of the empme, by supporting the election of Otho, and sowing divisions among 
the Suabian party. Otho was also patronised by his uncle, the king of Eng- 
land ; a circumstance which naturally inclined the king of France to the side 
of his rival. Faction clashed with faction ; friendship with interest ; caprice, 
ambition, or resentment, gave the sway ; and nothing was beheld on all 
hands but the horrors and the miseries of civil war.(2^ 

Meanwhile the empress Constantia remained in Sicily, where^all ^“as peace, 
as regent and piardian for her infant son, Frederic II. ^10 had been crowned 
king of tberi^ Island, with the consent of pope Celestine IIT. But she also had 
her troutiM* A new investiture frem the Holy See being necessary on the 
dea^ of C^Ntine, Innocent 1 1 1, his successor, took advantage of the critical 
situation of a^drs for aggrandizing the papacy at the expence of the kings of 
Sicily. They possessed, as we have seed, the privile^ of filling up vacant 
benefices, ana of Judging all ecclesiastical causes in the last appeal : they were 
really popes in their own islands, though vassals of his holiness. Innocent 
pretended that these powers had been surreptitiously obtained ; and de- 
manded, that Constantia should renounce them in the name of her son, and 
do liege, pure, and simple homage for Sicily. But before any thii^ was set- 
tled relative to this affair, the empress died, leaving the re^ncy oT the king- 
dom to the pope ; so that he was enabled to prescribe what conations he 
thought proper to young Frederic.(.3) 

, The troubles of Germany still continued ; and the pope redoubled his ef- 
forts to detach the princes and prelates from cause or Philip, kW of the 
i^maus, notwithstanding the remonstrances of the king of France. To UijiMe 
remonstrances he proadJy replied, either Philip must lose the empire, or 1 
«thepapacy."(i) 

But all these oissenAons and trouhles in Europe did not prevent Uie for- 
mation of another crusade, orj|a|iitoion into Asia, for the reoovery of the 
Holy Land. The a^reBturews^|aj|^k the cross were chlafiy Fr^^h and 
Germans. Baldwin,%unt of was their commandi^ j Ve- 

netians, as gn^y of wealth an^ power as the anciont CartllMiwiuii, fur- 
nished them wirii ships, for which they took cara#o be ainp||H||n both in 
money and territoir The Christian city of Zara, in DalinaSa; had with- 
drawn itself from toe government of the republic : the sa^ny of the cross un- 
dertook to reduce it to obedience ; and it was besieged and taken, notwRh- 

ri) Krantz, lib. viii. Heiss, lib. ii. 

( 9 ) Id. ibid. Annal. rie CEmp. tom. 1 . 

"(a) Murat. Antiq. Ital. tom. vi. 

1^4) Oest, ImnoccHt. III. 
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s^d^the threats and excommunications of the pope.(l) Nothing cim 
eW in ajitroiiger light the reigning spirit of those pVus adventihsre.^ 

The next broke upon Constantinople. Isaac Angelas, the Greek 

emperor, had been deponed, and deprived of his sight, in 1195, bv his bro- 
ther Alexis. Isaac B son, named also Alexis, who hud made his escape into 
t^iany and wm then in the army of the crusade, implored thraXanM 
of Its leadere against the usurper ; engaging, in case of Biicces<,*p furniUi 
them provisions, to pay them a luM^m of money, and to sd3^ hi^Irff 
to ^ junsdiction of the pope. «|^ir means the lawful 
stiired. He ratified the treaty ma^d by his son, and died * when vauna- 
Alexis, whoiyis hated by the Greeks for having called in thgsLatins b^cniM 
the victim of a new faction. Qm of his rations, sur^ied MirtaX 
Strang ed Iiim wi^ hw own hai^hid usurj^d the imperial throne.(a) ’ 
Baldwin and his followers, wWVanted only an apology for their mtended 
violence, had now a good one ,- nnS. under preteiicS of revenging ^e death 
of ^is, made themselves masters of Constantinople. They mtlVed it with 
little <or Ro Fe»i8tHuce : put everv one who onnoaA^ fiiom i i 


-- » va-o ^viiHuuiuiiupie. 1 pev entered it with 

Lttlew BO resistance; put every one who opposed them to the sword, 
gave themselves up to all the excesses of avarice and fury. The booty of 
the hrenuh lords alone was valued at four hSndred thousand marks of silver • 

! And what strongly marks the character of 
that ;pddy nation, winch has been at all times nearly the same, we are told 
by Nice^, Unit the French officers dalfced with theUies in the L^rtuary 
cftvto uilid^rif having robbed the altar, and drenched tlw 

Thus WM Constontinople, the most flourishing Christian city in the world 
taken for the first time and sacked by Christim.s, who had vow ed L fight 
only against liihdels !— Baldwin, count of Flanders, the most oowerful’of 
himself elected emperor; and this new usurper^ndemn^ 
the other u^rper, Jlurtznfle, to be thrown headlong from tlie top of a lofty 
oplumn. ’l].o Venetians had for their share Peloponnesus, the kknd of 

mUt!id’t«"tb«T*'t? cities on the coast of Phrygia, ihicli had not yctsub- 
mitted to the Turkish yoke. Um marquis de Montferrat se^ Thessaly i 
ro Uiat Baldw 111 had little left except Thrace and Mesia. Thl^po gained’ 
eastern church; and, in a word, an ae^sitiwwas 
than Palestine. Of this ^eed the con- 
querors seemed fully convinced ,» tor, notwithstanding the vow they liad 
f succour Jerusalem, only a very incousiderable number of 
the many kn<ght8 who had engaged m this pious enterprise went into Syria 
and those were such os could get no share in the spoils of the Greeks.(4) 
tc snenkinp of tliis conquest, says, in ime of Us letters, “ God 

wilUn^f to console his church hy the re-union of the schismatics, has miido 
u proud, supei-stitious, disobedient Greeks, to tlie 

ounible, pious, catholic, uiiu siibnii.'^.Mve Latins/' So e.asy it is by words to 
give that complexion to persons and tilings which most favours our interests 
and our iirejudices ! 

I sliould now, my dear PJiillp, return to tlie affairs of Germany; but a few 
more pai^cuhirs, consequent on tlie taking of Constantinople, require first 
10 i)c noted, as they cannot afterward be hrou^jht properly under review. > 
there stiH remained a number of princes of tbtf imperial house of Com- 
neiius, who did not lose their <!ourage with the destruction of thoir empire 

^Ile Or flUMA irllA t.ivirxTini ..r A1 n * 


- ; sr tfi i/uc AisKiiie ui A reoisona : so 

th^>»rorit empire abused I— TWfcdore LaseSrus retook Nice, and 
thA v Bithynia, by opportunely making use of the Arabs against 

0 1 nsBtnnod the title of emperor, and caused a patriarch 

00 elected of his own cnmni union. Other Greeks entered into an uUiauoo 

W^^imbonrcT, //h/. dts CroUadcs. 


(A) Niceti 
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with tiie Turkflj, and even .called in their ancient enemief, the Biilgarianij to 
assist them aji^inst the emperor Baldwin, who, being overcome by those bar- 
barians near Adrianople, had his legs and arms cut off, and. was left a prey to 
wild beast£(l) Henry, his brother and successd^ was poisoned in 1216 ; 
and, within half a century, the imperial city, which had gone to ruin under 
the Latins, returned once more to the Greeks. 

While these things were transacting in the East, PhUip and Otho were 
desolating the West. At length Philip prevailed; and Otho, obliged to 
abandon Germany, took refuge in England. Philip, elated with success, got 
his election confirmed by a second coronation, and proposed an accommoda- 
tion with the pif’e, as a means of finally establishing his throne. But before 
that accommodation could be brought a^M^ he fell a sacrifice to private re- 
venge ; being assassinated by the cotmt^Yplatiae of Bavaria, in 4k)nsequenco 
of a private dispute.^) 

Otno returned to Germany on the death of Philip, married that prince's 
daughter, and was crowned at Rome by Innocent 111. after yielding to the 
Holy See the long disputed inheritance of the countess Matilda, and confirm- 
ing the rights and privileges of |he Italian cities. 

But these concessions, as far at least as they regarded the pope, were only 
a sacrifice to present policy. Otho therefore no sooner found himself in a 
condition to act offensively, than he resumed his ^ant ; and not only reco- 
vered the possessions of the empire*but made hostile incursions into Apulia, 
ravaging the dominions of young Frederic, king of Naples and Sicily, who 
was under the protection of the Hol^ See. Hence we may date the ruin of 
Otho. Innocent excommunicated him : and Frederic, now fifteen years of 
age, was elected emperor, by a diet of the German princes. (3) 

Otho, however, on his return to Germany, finding his party still consider- 
able, and not doubting but he should be able to humble his rival by means 
of his superior force, entered into an alliance with his uncle, John king of 
En^and, against Philip Augustus king of France. The unfortunate battle 
of Bouvines, where the confederates were defeated, as we have seen, corn* 
pleted the fate of Otho. He attempted to reliieat into Germany, but was 
prevented by young Frederic, who had marched into the empire at the head 
of a powerful army, and was every where received with open arms. 

Thus abandoned by all the princes of Germany, aud altogether without re- 
source, Otho retired to Brunswic, where hd lived four years as a private man, 
dedicating his time to the duties of religion. He was not deposed, but for- 
got ; and if it is true that, in the excess of his humility, he order^ himself 
to be thrown down, and trod upon by his kitchen-boys, we mav well say 
with Voltaire, that the kicks of a tum-spit can never expiate the faults of a 
prince. (4^ 

Frederic ll. being now universally acknowle^ed emperor, was crowned at 
Aix-la-Chapelle with great maraificence : and, in order to preserve the favour 
of the pope, he added to the other solemnities of his coronation a vow to go in 
person to the Holy Land.(5) 

About this time pope Innocent died, and was succeeded by Honorius III. 
who expressed great eagerness in forwarding the crusade, wmch he ordered 
to be preached up throu^ all the provinces of Germany, Sweden, Denmark, 
Bohemia, and Hungary ^ and his endeavours were crowned with extraordinary 
success. The emperor indeed excused himself from the performance of his 
vow, until he should have reg^ulated the affairs of Italy ; and almost all the 
other European monarchs wen^eUi^ed at home by domestic disturbances. 
But an infinite numbeAif privai^oolemen and their vassals too^t^e cross, 
under the dukes of Austria amT Bavaria, the archbishop of the 

bishops of Munster and Utrecht ; and Andrew, king of who 

O) Nicetas, Caotacuzenus. 

(Q) Heiss, lib. ii. cap. xv. 

p) Heiss, lib. ii. cap. xvi. 

(4^ Annal. de V Knip, tom. ii, 

Heisj, lib. ii. cap. xvii. 
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brought with liim a body of fine troops^ was declared gencralissjmo of the 
crusade.(l) 

While these adventurers of Upper Germany marched towards Italy, in or- 
der to embark at VeniolT Genoa^ and Messina, a fleet of three fiundred sail 
was equipped in the ports of Lower Saxony, to transport the troops of^ West- 

S hidia, Saxony, and the territory of Cologne. And those joining the squa- 
ron of the fjueslanders, Flemings, and subjects of Brabant, coimnandea by 
William count of Holland, Geoi^o coun% of W eerden, and Adolphus count of 
Berg, set sail for the Straits of Gibraltar, on their voyage to Ptolemais. But 
being driven by a tempest into the road of Lisbon, they were prevailed upon 
to assist Alphonso king of Portugal against the Moors. Th^ defeated these 
Infidels, and afterward took fro^fb^w the city of Alcazar. (2) 

Meanwl^e the king of Hunga^^an#^is army, having joined the king of 
Cyprus, landed at Ptolemais; wfere he was joyfully received by John de 
Brienne, a younger brother of the family of that name in Champagne, who 
had been nominated king of Jerusalem. After refreshing and reviewing their 
forces, the two kings marched into the great valley of Jesrael, against the 
Saracens, with the wood of the true cross caiyied before them. But Coradin, 
son of Saphadin, soldan of Egypt and Babylon, and nephew to the famous 
Saladin, finding himself greatly outnumbered by the Christians, retired with- 
out giving battle ; and the cliampions qf the cross undertook the siege of 
Thabor, in which they miscarried- They now separated themselves into four 
bodies, for the conveniency of subsisting. The king of Cyprus died, and the 
king of Hungry returned to his own dominions, in order to quiet some dis- 
turbances which had arisen during his absence.(.S; 

The fleet from the coast of Spain arrived at Ptolemais soon after the de- 
parture of the king of Hungary ; and it was resolved in a council of war to 
besiege Damietta in Egypt, which was accordingly invested by sea and l^d, 
and taken after a siege of eighteen months. During the siege Saphadin died ; 
and his eldest son Meledin, liis successor in the kingdom of Egypt, who came 
to the relief of the besieged, was defeated. The duke of Austria, with a 
large body of troops, retumi^ soon after to Germany ; and a I*einforcement 
arnved from the emperor, under the conduct of cardinal Albano, legate of 
the Holy See.(4) 

This cordinm, who was a Spanish benedictine, pretended that he, as repre- 
sentative of the pope, "the natural head of the crusade, had an incontestible 
right to be general ; and that, as the king of Jerusalem held his crown only 
by virtue of the pope's licence, he ought in all things to pay obedience to 
legate of his holiness. Much time was spent in that dispute, and in writing 
to Rome for advice. At length the pope s answer came, by which he ordered 
the king of Jerusalem to serve under the Benedictine : and his orders were 
punctu^ly obeyed. John de Brienne resigned the command, and this 
monkish general brought the army of the cross between two branches of the 
Nile, just at the time that river, which fertilises and defends E^pt, began to 
overflow its banks. The soldan, informed of the situation of his enemies, 
flooded the Christian camp, W opening the sluices ; and while he burnt their 
ships on the one side, the Nile increasing on the other, threatened every 
hour to swallow up their whole army. The legate* therefore now saw him- 
self and his troops in a similar extremity to that in which the Egyptians 
under Pharaoh are described, when they beheld the sea ready to rush in 
upon them. In consequence of this pressing danger, Damietta was restored ; 
and the leaders of the crusade were oblige# to coq^ude a dishonourable 
tn^t^bi^^^^they bound themselves nofe'^ serve against Meledin soldan 

o? the East had now no h^s left but in the emperor F rede- 
ric II, w^^Mol^ut this time crowned at Rome by pope Honorius HI. whow 

p) AnnaL Padrrborn^ 

C91 Ibid. 

(8) Jac. de Vitri. Maimbourg. wbi iupra. 

(4) Vertot, Hist, dc Chev. de Malth, tom. i. Muiinbourg, Hut. des Croisades, 

(6) ibid. 
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frieiMlship heTind ptirohnsed^ promising to detach Naples and Sicily fi-om 
the b^ow it on his son HenrVy to 1>e held m n fief of t)/e Hi4y 

See. Hefl^rumised to pass into Asia with an arniy^ imy time tiie pojio 
should appmtt^ . But fhidirpromiBe Frederic was \||q; rmlc inclincil to per- 
form, and therefore found a thousand pretences t^delayin^ bis journey, 
lie M'a»' indeed more worthily employeil ; enil>eHisliin^ find n^^^iidizing 
Naples; in establishing^ an university in that city, wl^erethe Roman law was 
taught ; and in expelling the vagrant Sarjicens, wlui still infested Sicily. (1 ) 

In the mean time the unfortunate leaders of the cnisnde arrived in Eu- 
rope; and the pope, incensed at the loss of Damietta, wrote a severe letter 
to the emperor, taxing him with having sacrificed the interests of Christianity, 
by delaying so long the performance of Ms vow, and’ilhreutening him with 
immediate excommunication if he did no|, Instantly depart with an army into 
Asia. Frederic, ex«ksperHte<l at these reproaches, renounceil all correspon- 
dence with the court of Rome ; renewed his ecclesiastical jurisdiction in Si- 
cily ; filled up vacant sees and benefices, and expelled some bisliojw, who were 
creatures of the pope, on pretence of "^beir^rcing concerned in ^iracticea 
against the 8tHte.(^2) g 

Honorius tvt first attempted to combat rigour with rigour, threatening the 
emperor with the thunder of the chuTt*h, lor presuming to lift up his hfind 
against the sanctuary ; but finding JbVederic nut to be intimidatiKl, his holi- 
ness became sensible of his P^n imprudence, in wantonly incurring the re- 
sentn>ent of so jiowerful a prihce, and thought proper to soothe his temper by 
>4Hbmi9sh’e apologies and gentle exhortations. The emperor and the pope 
were accordingly reconciled, and conferred together at Veroli ; where tlie 
emperor as a proof of liis sincere nttacbinent to the church, published stmie 
^ ery severe e^licts against heresy, which seem to have authorised the trihunfil 
of the lnquisition.(3) 

A solemn assembly wfis afterwards held at Ferenlino, where Indh the i>ope 
and the emperor were present, together w ith John de Brienne, titular king 
of Jerusalem, who was come into Europe to demand succours against the 
Holdnn of Eg/jit. John had an only daughter named Yolanda, whom he pro- 
a wife to the emperor, w ith the kingdom of Jerusalem as her dower, 
Mhrittkin that Frederic should, w'itliin two years, perform tlie vow he had 
we to leml an annv into the Holy Land. Frederic married her on these 
terms, because lie chose to ])le:ise the pope : and since that tiam the kings 
of Sicily ha>^ taken the title of king of Jerusidem. 

Xv But the emjien^r was in no hurry to go and C4)nquer his wife's portion, 
having business of more importance on his hands at home. The chief cities 
of Lombardy liad entered into a i>ecret league, with a view to throw’ off liis 
authorityi He convoked a diet at Crcmuim, where all the iverman and 

* ian noblemen w’ere summonerl to attend. A variety of subjects were 
w discussed, but nothing of coiisei|uence w as settled. An accommodation, 
however, w'as soon after brought alniut, by the mediation of the poi>e, who, as 
umpire of the dispute, decreed, that the emperor should lay aside his resent- 
ment against the confederate towns, and that the towns sluiuld furnish and 
maintain four hundred knights fur the relief of the Holy L:mdj(4) 

Peace lieing thus concluded, Honorius reminded the em|>eroF of his vow’ : 
Frederic promised coTn})liance ; hut liis lioliness died before lie could see the 
execution of a project wliich he seemed to have so much at heart. Uc was 
8ucceede<l in the papai chair by Gregory IX. brother of Innoi'ent 111. who, 
pursuing the same line of policy, urged tlie dejiarturc of Frederic bir the 
Holy Land ; and finding the einperur still b.’ickward,^ declared him incapable 
of holding the imperial dignity, as having incurre4''the sentonifl of excom- 
munication. Frederic, incens^at such insolence, ruvagetl tftjyilli iiuony of 
St. Peter, and was actually excommunicated. The animosity littwceii tho 
Guelphs and Ghihelliiies revived; the pope was obliged to quit Rome, and 


(1) Sigon. Jirg. hal. 
(«> M. il,id 


Giannone, Hist,di Na^oL 


^H) l*efr. fie Vigiie«. Iih, i. 
"^ichatd. Chrrju. iiii iMuriit. 
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JtjJy a scene of war and desolation? or rather of a hundred civil 

uarH, wliicli, hy inflaming the minds, and oxciting the resentment of the 
JtHlian {irinces, accustomed them hut too much to the horrid jMsctices of 
jMMSoning and assiiHKHfhtijm. ^ 

During these tninsactums, Fre<leric II. in orc!e1^to remove tlm Cause of 
so many troubles, and to gratify the prejudices of a STiperstitious age, re- 
solved to iwfrfomi his vow. He accordingly embarkeil for the Holy Land, 



1 >etter than any co 0 itwmder who had gone l^fore him. He did nut indeed 
desolate Asia, and gl^fy the Imrharons zeal of the times, hy s|)illing the 
Mood of Infidels; hutTje conduded a treaty with Meledin, soldan of Egypt, 
and master of Syria, by which theend of his expedition seemed fully an- 
swered. The soldan ceded to him Jerusalem, and its ten'itor^', as far as 
Joppa; Bethlehem, Nazareth, gpd all the country between Jerusaleip and 
Ptolemais; Tyre, Sidon, and^^ neighbouring ten-itories. In return for 
tliese concessions, the empeiw^granted the Saracens a truce for ten yffirs, 
and ]>rudently I'eturned to Italy, wher^ his |)tesence was much wnnted.(l) 
Frederic's reign, after his return from the East, was one continued quarrel 
with tJie popes. The cities of Lombardy had i%volted during his absence, at 
the instigation of Gregory JX. and, liefooe th^ could be reduced, the same 
iKintiff excited the emperor's son Penry, w ho had been elected king of the 
Romans, to rebel against his father. The rebellion was suppressed, the prince 
was confined, and the emperor obtained a complete victory over the asso- 
ciated towns ; hut his troubles were not yet ended. The jwpe excommnni* 
cated him anew ^ and sent a bull into Germany, in order to sow division be- 
tween Frederic and the princes of the empire/in which are the following re- 
markable words. A beast of blaspbeniy, replete ith names, is risen from 
the sea, with the feet of a bear, the face of a lion, and members of other 
“ different animals ; wliich, like the proud, luitli oj^ened its mouth in hlas- 
“ phemy against the holy name ; not even fearing to throw the^arrows of ca- 
** tumny against the tabernacle of God, and the saints that dwell in heaven. 

This beast, desirous of breaking ever}" thing in pieces hy his iron teeth and 
** nails, and of trampling all things under his feet, hath already ])repiii«#pif|^, 
** vote Ottering rams against the wall of the Catholic faith ; and now mises 
op^ machines, in erecting soul-destroving schools of Ishmaelites ; rising, 
according to report, in opposition to cThrist the Redeemer of mankind, the 
table of whose covenant lie attempts to nhulisli with the pen of wicked he« 
resy. Be not therefore surprised at the malice of this hlasphemoiiK beast ; 
if we, wlio are the servants of the Almighty, should he exposed to the 
arrows of his destruction. — This king of jdagues was even lieard to ^y, 

“ that the whole M orld lias been decei vecY hy tliroe impostoi*s ; namely, 

“ Jesus Christ, and Mahomet. But he niaJces Jesus Christ far inferior to tlrti 
other two : * They,' siiys lie, ^ supported tlieir glory to the last, wliereaa 
' Christ was ignoniiniousiy crucified.' “ He iilso maintains," cfuitinues Gre- 
gory, “ that it is folly to believe the one only God, Creator of the Uni- 
“ verse, could he born of a tnrmnn, and more especially of a 

Frederic, on the other liaiid, in liis apolog}" to flie princes of Germanv, 
calls Gregory tlie Great Drfifjon, the Antichrist, of M^iom it is written, ‘'and 
another Red Horse arose from the sea, and he that sat ui>on him took 
Pe.-ice from the Earth."(3) 

'i'he euij^rurs apology was sustained In Germany; and, finding he liad 
nothing from th^it quarter, he resolved to take ample vengeance of 

the ]Hq> 04 ^Hpg associates. With that view he marched to Rome, where he 
tliouglit hM jHii'ty M'as strong enough to procure liim admission. But this 
lavourite scheme wjis defeated, by the activity of Gregory, who ordered a 

(I) JJoior. lib. vii. Heins, Hist. tW VEwp. lib. ii. cnp. xvii. Mniinbourif, ubi 

{2) fJolj. Pers. Cosvictl, cap. jxiv. 
t:0 Id. ibid. 
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crusade to be preached againdt the emperor, ad an enemy of the Christian 
^ incenaed Frederic so mu^, that he peered all his pri- 

' B croasj to be expoaed to the most cruel tQrture8.(l) 
of^jbe Guelphs and Ghibelluy oentinued to rage with 
B <Mr ; involving cities, diatxms, and even private fami- 
md mvu butchery, no quarter bein||ffiven on 
^ hiJeGrej^ry IX. died, and was succeeded in^e see of 
Rome by Celestine" IV. and afterwards by Innoeent^ IV. formerly cardinal 
Fresque, and who had always expressed the greatest ngard for emperor 
and hk interest. Frederic was accordingly congratulated upon this occa- 
sion ; but having more penetration than ui^ sagely replied, 

I see little reason to rejoice. The cardinal but the pope 

" will be my enemy 

Innocent soon proved the justice of tiiis cdnjectfll^ He ambitiously at- 
tempted to ne^tiate a peace for Italyv But not beii^ me to obtain from Fre- 
deri^his exorbitant demands, and safety of his own person, he 

fled Into Fimee, assembled a generij^pom^^laLyons, and deposed the em- 
p4pr:‘ ** I declare,'" said he, Frederic IMpPKited and convicted of sacri- 
and heresv, excommunicated and dethroned ; and I order the electors 
to choose another empqror^^^rving t^rmyself the disposal pf the kingdom 

Frederic was at Turin whan be received the new^ pf his deposition, and be- 
haved in a manner that seemed to border upon wetness. He called for the 
casket in which the imperial ornamenm were kept ; and opening it, and 
takipg the crown in his hand, {pnpeent," cried lie, has not yet deprived 
me of thee : thou art still mine I land before 1 part with thee much blood 
" shall be 8pUt."(4) ^ - 

Conrad, the emperor's second son, had been declared king of the ^mans, 
on the death of his brother Henry, M'hich soon followed his confinement ; but 
the empire being now declared vacant by the pope, the German bishops (for 
none or the princes were present) at the insti^tion of his holiness, pro- 
ceeded to the election of a new emperor. And tne^ chose Henyy, land^prave 
of Thuringid, who was styled in derision, The King of Priests." 

Innocent now renewed the crusade against Frederic. It was proclaimed 
.Jiy the preaching friars, since called Dominicans, and the minor Mars, known 
%y the name of Cordeliers or Franciscan^, a new militia of the cfcitpf Rome, 
about this time, began to be established in Europe. T]irjk^,;<|M>w- 
jkd not confine himself to these measures only, but engaged in ebnspi- 
against the life of an emperor who had dared to reedst 1m decree of a 
CGuiicil, and oppose the whole oody of monks and zealots, llrederic's life 
was several times in danger from plots, poisonings, and assassinations; which 
induced him, it is said, to make choice of Mahometan ^^uards, whom he was 
qfirtain would not be under the influence of the prevailing superstition. 

‘4 Meanwhile the landgrave of Thuringia dying, the same prelates who had 
taken the liberty of creating one emperor mams another ; namely, WiHiam 
count of Holland, a ^oung nobleman of twenty years of age, who bore the 
same contemptuous title as his predecessor.QS). 

Fortune, which had hitherto favoured Frederic, seemed now to desert him. 
He was defeated before Parma, which he had long besieged; and, to com- 
plete his misfortune, Jie soon after learned, tiiat his natural son Entius, 
whom he had made king of Sardinia, was worsted and taken piiaoner by the 
Bolognese. 

In this extremity, Frederic retired to his kingdom of Naples, in order to 
recruit his anAy : and there died of a fever, in thqj^y-^h year of his 
age.(6} He was a prince of great genius, eruditionTw^^^’^^^^* 

(l) Kfants, lib. viii. Murat. Annal. Ital. tom. vii. 

Id. ibid. 

Gob. Pers. nbi lup. 

M. Paris, Hist, Major. 

jianal. lioicr. 

(6^ Kxantz, lib. viii. Heists, lib. ii. ^ap. xvii. 
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withstADding all tlie troubles he had to encounter^ he founded 

u^versitiea^ and gave a kind of new life to learning in ItdHMBj 

After the death ofTrc|i||ric II. the afiairs of 
coni^Bio^ and Italy continued long in the same diK|bctjMMM|P^ he 
had leMp The clergy arms against the lait^^^e weaK^fiere^ppressed 
by the strongs and lawp divine and human were oisregmdbd. But a parti- 
cular histo^ of that^dflU^y period would fill the mind with disgust and 
horror: Pidiall thereffire only ohserve, that after the death of Frederic's son 
Conrad, who had assu wd the im^rud dignity as successor to his father, and 
the death of his Wilnam of Holland, a variety of candidates ap- 

peared for theifiipm|Pnd sereral were elected by different factions ; among 
whom was Richard e^uf Cornwall, brother to Henry 111. king of England. 
But no emperor wa^^ffphrly acknowledged, till the year IS73, when Ro- 
dolph, count of Haplmirg; wSS unanirn<hi3y raised to the vacant throne. 

]5urii^ the interregnum 4 >reyded the election of Rodolph,— i^en- 

mark, I^llmid, and Htnur||^^p!rd^ freed themselves fronMhe homp^e 
they were wont to pay to tEHRpire ; and nearly about the same time sofPm 
German cities erected a mtitiicif^ iS™ ^f gofernment, which still continues. 
Lubec, Coloote, Brufiswic and Smtzic, for their mutu^ defence 

against the Sleroachments of the great lordtip^ a famous association, called 
the Hanseatic Leagud*J^d these town i^ire aiterwards joined by eighty 
others, belongin to dimrent states, which formed a kind of commercial re- 
public. Italy a£o during^ thfa |ienod assumed a new form of government, 
nat ii^edom for which thff ' cities of Lombardy had so long struggled was 
confirmiid to them for a sum df money : tl|ey were emancipated by the fruits 
of thlda ^dustry. Sicily likewise changed its government and its prince, as 
shall ro felated in the history of France, which furnished a sovereign to the 
Sicilimis. 

1 next propose to carry forward the affairs of England, to the reign of 
Edward I. a period at which the history of our own island becomes peculiarly 
interesting to every Briton. 


LETTER XXXII. 

England, fiym the granting of the Great Charter, to the Reign of EdwHitii J, 

You have already seen, my dear Phil^ in what manner king Jolin was 
forced by his barons to grant the Great^^arter of English liberty, and the 
regulations necessary for preserving it, to which he seemed passively to sub- 
mit. He went still farther : he dismissed his forces^ and promised that his 
govbmment should be as gentle as his people could wish it. But he only dis- 
sembled till he should find a favourable opportunity to revoke all his conces- 
sions j and, in order to facilitate such an event, he secretly sent abroad 
emissaries to enlist foreign soldiers, and to invite the rapacious Braban^ons 
into hie service, by the prospect of sharing the spoilb of England. He also 
di[qpatched a messenger to Rome, to lay the Great Chniter before the pope, 
^ho, considering himself as superior lord of the kingdom, was incensed^ at 
the temerity of the barons, and issued a bull annulling the charter, absolving 
the king from his oath to observe It, and denouncing a general sentenw of 
ezeommunifieUon agfmhst every one who should persevere in maintaming 
such treassnUe pt)^S^on8.( 1 ) 

John nowfmlled dff the mask ; he recalled all that he had done ; and, as 
his foreign mercenaries arrived along with the bull, he^expected nothmg but 
univerS submission, ^t our gaflant ancestors were not so easily to he 
frightened out of their ^hts. Langton, the primate, though he oVed Mr 
elevation to an encroachment of the court of Rome, refused to obey the pope 


.'1) Rymer^ vol. i. M. Paris, Hist, Major, 
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cf^es reduced to ashes^ and the ttoftteraktjll 
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the sentence exdcmn]IUH^4^i||bn a^inst^e barons. Persons 
) clergy seemed oetemiined to main- 
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of England^ Ht leae^ for 
The baioo& obtaining the Great Cha; 
fatal securfty, naving not only dismissed their 
measures for re -assembling them on any efhergency : 
tiimself master of the field, without an aiileqi 
were defended, and skirmishe^nskdd, ^t _ 
to the progress ,of the royal ai^s ; while tHi 
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In this desperate extremity/'the 
bertieGT, their lives, an4V^ihgyi||M8esSi 
desperate. They offere<iMil|Lnowl( 
eldest son of Philip Aug{i|pPH|ii^ of 
them from the fury of th^ir enraged 
gr^t to be resisted by a pmbe of Philipp 
^ ^all army to the relief of tM^^INlltons, art(_ 
body of forces, witli his son Les^^^beir head; 
threatened him with interdicts arid^wcommunicai 

vade the dominions of a prince under the immi ^ _ ^ 

Sec. Assured of the fidelity of his subjects, these ^ineiiaces were little re- 
gardod by Philip. 

, The French monarch, however, took care W pi^esci^'O appearances in his 
violences, aitd only appearances. He preteudid his son Lewis had accepted 
the offer from the Kriglish harons without advice, and 4 Jontrary to his in- 
clinations, and that the armies sent into Er^land were levietj ^ — ' 
name. But these artifices were not employed by Philip J. 
knew that the pojte had too much penefration to be so easily 
that they were too gross even to gull the people ; by 
time, that the manner f»f conducting any measure i 
quench as the measure itself, and that a vic^tion of i 
the world, is more criminal 'than a breach of justice. 

Lewis no sooner landed in England than John ^ foreign 

troops, -Wlio, being principally le^ed in the FfiewnS^f^vinces, refused to 
serve against the heir ^ their mimnrchy ; bo that tlMTh^rons had the mehm- 
choly prospect of sucM-eeding in their purjiose, and 6f ese^iog the tjTanny of 
their own king, hy imjiosing on themselves aqd the imticm u fMeign yoke. 
But the imj)riident 2 )artia]ity of Lewis to h^ countrymen inoreesed that 
jealousy which it w;is so natural for the Eoglifdi to entertain in their present 
situation, and did gre^t hurt to his cause. Many of the dissaiUBfiqd barens 
returned t6 the king's jmrty ; and John was preparing to mak# % Ifuit 
for his crown, when death put an end to hit troubleemuf his orimes^b||«e 
forty-ninth year of his age, and the eighteenth of his reign. His 
is nothing but a complication of vices, eqi^ly tu^ALAnd odious; niiffl||E to 
himself and d^tructive toliis peopl^ wit noon thd^bual 

corpulency of we^ldests, more than aU him paserwith 

the clergy of that age for an impious prince. /^^■■^BnpAud well fed is 
this animal !** exclaimed he, one day, W'hee||j||fl||^HKt fat stag ; 

and yet 1 dare SF^ar he never heard 

(John woe succe^ed by his son Henry ninq years old, atdiis fn- 

[ler’s dea^ ; and fdb once a minority proved of ffligular 8|price to Enghind. 



ri) M. Pari«j. Chron. li/aiii'cs. 
(2) M. l^iris. 
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The eMpt Pemb^e, who byllp^j^l ^j^lg iaregcfifl 
niillMi^low^ and eon8^quenl3^||i^g|^' times, i 
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In order 
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Henry 8 MDnd to 
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retain none ag^ „ 
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same time, by a 
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These arguments 
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of men!to the government _ _ 

the Great Gharter. And he wrote ^et^8 Tn 
the malo^ntent barons, representing, that whatever 
haye» hsg^urpd against the late king, they ought to 
. now succeeded to his throne, but nei- 
his^incip^ and was resolved to avoid the 
nrous extremities; exhotjing them, at the. 
m 1%, their duty, to restore the independency of 
t J^befty for which they had so zealously ^n- 
them ty a second charter.(lji 
fcr the character of Pembroke, had a mi^l^ in- 
nwretly negotiated with him, and many 
by- Leads^ therefore, who had made a 
fresh nHMB with him from that king- 
ined on ^ ; ai^d that the death of 

blasted! nis favourite designs. He laid 
gallantly do&nded by Hubert deBurghw 
army|j.,afe^anded by the count de Percto; 
e^l of Pe^^ftrCke, before t^e castle of Lincoln ; 
;s, with manykpersons of supenor rank, were made 
-^^ewis, when informed of this fatal event, retired 
to London, which was'&e centre and life of his party. He there received 
intelligence of a new disaster, which extinguishea all Ws hopes. A french 
deet, with a strong reittforconent on board, had been repulsed on the coast 
of Kent, and oUiged to tak^shelter in their own harbours. (2]^ 

The Engli^ barons, after tts second advantage gained over the French, 
^ hastened from all quarters to make peace with the pro- 
ut, by an early submissioti, those attainders to which they 
account of their *rebellion ; while Lewis, whose caqie was 
inite, be^^ to be anxious for the safety of his person, and 
^ tolerable qpnditions, to make his escape from a counted 
was become hostile to him-^ ,Ile accormngly concludeoa 
by which he promised t6 ^Bvacuate the kingdom ; only 
“*• indemnity to his adherents, a restitution of their 
the free and eqgal enjoyment of thbse liberties 



and?fi>iir 
prisoners by the £n|| 


now 
was 

where^if 
treaty 
stipulatis^, 
honours and for 


which had beea to the vest of theaiation.(8^ Thus, my dear Philip, 

was haippll)r teHninated a civil war, which seeme^o spring from the most 
incurable Imtred and jealesi^^ and had threatened to make England a pro- 
vince of K^ee. 

The ^y^^ence and equity of the protector, after the expulsion of the 
Fren^ ^S^tt^buted to cure^ entirely those wounde^ which had been made by 
urd^ He recelwd the rebellious barons into favour: observed 
' the^ terms which he had granted ^em ; restored them to 

ons ; 

ft s^d jpwm 
ne came pf 'agtijJI 
invbiv 
relkte 

ll^Piitanoe to 

llgnTupon the 
insigmnca^. 




, by an equal behaviour, to bury all past 
. But, unfortiihately for^the kingdom, this 
survive the pacilicatiop : jmd Henry, when 
hd contemptible prince, England was agajye 
Would be ^ually idle and impertineiK to 
iwed, during many years, by an event edf 


with aWy circumsti^ces which can 


Their causes and ^nsequeiiqpe were^ 


0^ rol. i. Bnuly, ^ppend^So. 143. 
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It is nece^sary^ however, to.obser^'e, that the kinff haviil^ 0|i«Tied Kleanor, 
diiagfater Mfre comitt)! J^venee, was surrounded by a multitude tif^stran- 
and other coHintries^ whom he caressed with the ji^ndest affec- 
tion, ai^ ew^ed by an imprudent generosity. The insolence of tWe fo- 
toners,' is said to have arisen to such a height, iW^.^lien, on account of 
theb^.outrages Or oppressions, an t^^al was made to the laws, they scrupled 
not tO%iy, What do the laws <]/ Rutland signi^tous? We imnd tnem 
not***^ This open contempt of the Ei^lish constitution, roused the resent- 
ment o]r the barons, and tended much to aggravate the general discontent 
arising irom the preference shown to strangers, as it mawFvery act of vio- 
lence, omnmitted by a foreigner, appear not odty an ^nlury, but an insult. 
Yet no remonstrance or complaint could ever prevail cil^e King to abandon 
them, or even to moderate his attachment towards tKhi^~ 

Bat Henry's profuu bounty to his foreign relations, and to their friends 
and favoutit^ would nave appeared more toler^e to the English, had any 
4;hing been done for the benefit of the nation, ofthd the king's enterprises 
in foreign epuntries, been attended with any success or glory to himself or 
the pubuo» /Neither of these,* however, mm the case. As imipudence go- 
verned his poncy, misfortune Disked his measures. He decla^g^jp^ar against 
France, and m^e an expedition *in^ Guienne, upon the invitation of his 
father-in-law, who promised to Join him with all his mrces ; but being worsted 
‘ at T^tllebourg, he was deserted by his alli&s, lost what remained to him of 
Foitou,'^d was obliged to return with disgrace into £agland.(l) 

Want of economy, and an ill-judged liberality, were the great defects in 
Henry's domestic administration. These kept him always neec^y, and obliged 
him continually to harass his barons for money, under different pretences. 
Their disoontents were thereby increased, and he was still a beggar. Even 
before his foreign expedition, his debts had become so troublesome, that he 
sold all his plate and jewels in order to discharge them. When this expe- 
dient was first proposed to him, he asked where he sliould find purchasers, 

“ In the city of London," it was replied. " On my word," said he, if the _ 
treasury of Augustus were brought to sale, the citizens are able to he the ' 
purchasers. These clowns, who assume to themselves the name of bltvons, 

** abound in every thing, while we are reduced to nece88iti68.’*(2) And he 
was thenceforth observed to be more greedy in his exactions upon Ae citi- 
sens. 

Many however as were the j^ievances that the English, doHng this reign^’ 
had'reason to complain of in^jj^r civil government, they seem to have beea^ 
still less burthensome than those which proceeded from spiritual usurpations 
and abuses ; and which Henry, who relied on the pope for the support of his 
tottering authority, never failed to countenance. All the chief benefioea of 
the kinraom were conferred on Italians, great numbers of whom were sent 
over to M provided for : and non-residence and pluralities were carried to 
so enormous a height, that Mansel, the king's chaplain, is computed to have 
held, at one time, seven hufidred ecclesiastical livings. The nope exacted 
the revenues of ^ vacant benefices ; the twentieth of all ecclesiastical re- 
venues, without exception /the third of such as exceeded one hundred marks 
a year, and the half of sucb as were possessed by non-residents ! He claimed 
also the goods of all intestate cler^men : he pretended a right to inherit M 
money got by usury j and he levied voluntary contril^tiona^ the pj^ple^^ 
But the . most Ofijpiosaive expedient employed by of Rome, in 

order to drain moiley from England, was that of eml^iiiilg JSen^ in a pro- 
ject for the oonouest of Sicily. On the death of llin tiiiA|jhi I^ederic 11. 
the succession 01 that island devolved to his son Conradjpid after^vards to 
his jgrandson Conradine, yet an infant ; and as^foiniToy, the emperor's 
natural son, under pretence of piveming the kingd^ during the minority 
of the young prince, had formed a scheme for usurping the sovereignty, In- 


(1) M. Paris. W. Hemminff. Ckron, Dufut- 
(jg) M. Paris. 

W Ibid. 
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nocent !|V. hnd n n|>ology for exerting that superiority leMefa tlie jMpes 
cluihied^ over Sicily, mid Ht the eume time of gratifying his 
lioitse^pf Stuiliin. He accordingly attempted to make hims^tf mister ef 
kingdom ; hut heji^ng dijwppointe'd in nil his enterprises by^e actiyi^sind 
artifices ef Moinfrby^f^and finding that his own force was not sufticiMt for 
such a c^DMiiest, lie^mhde a tender of the crown to Richard earl of OornwdJ, 
hrotlier io Henry HI. and sii4i|io8ed W be the richest subject in EjiTope. 
Richard had the prudence to reject the dangerous present, but not the pow er 
to prevent the^yil.'. The same offer being afterwards made to the king, in 
favour of his second^n Edmond, that weak monarch was led, by the levity 
and thoughtlessness of his^disposition, to embrace the insidious proinisal anii 
immense sums wc^f^'l^ined from England, under pretence of carrying this 
project into execution ; for the pope t<K>k that unon^mself. But the money 
was still found insufficient : the conquest of Sicily was as remote as ever. 
Henry, therefore, seDsi^#uit length of the cheat, was obliged to resign into 
the pope’s liands that crown which he had more than purchased, but which 
it wss never intended^either he^pr his fanfily should inherit.(l) . 

The eai tef Cornwall had now reason to^alue himself on his foresight, in 
refusing Ipl^raudulent bargain with Rome, and in preferring the solid 
honours of an opulent and powerful ^ince of the blood in Eng^d, to the 
empty and prectirious glory of a foreign digniW $ but he had not alwa}';B firm- 
ness sufficient to adhere to this^ '^resolution. His immense w'ealth made the 
German princes cast their eves on him as a candidate for the empire, after 
the death of AVilliam of Holland ; and his vanity and ambition for once pre- 
A’ailed over Itis prudence and his avarice. He went over to Germany, was 
tempted to expend vast sums on his election, and succeeded so far as to he 
chosen by a faction, and crowned at Aix-la-Chapelle ; hut having no personal 
or family connections in thait country, he never could attain- any solia power, 
lie therefore found it necessary to return into England, after having lavish- 
ed away the frugality of a whole life, in order to procure a fplendid title.( 2 ) 

England, in the mean while, w^as involved in new troubles. The weakness 
of Henry’s government, and the absence of his brother, gave reins to the 
facitloiw and turbulent spirit of t]ie barons. They demanded an extension of 
the|f;]Mvi leges ; and, if we may credit the historians of those times, had 
fonfieS a plan of so many limitations on the royal authority, as would have 
reduced the king to a mere cypher. Henry would i^ree to nothing but a 
j^nowal of the Great Charter ; which, at the'^l^re of the barons, was ratifi- 
ed in the following manner. All the prelates and abbots were assembled : 
they held burning tapers in their hands ; the Gieat Charter was read before 
them ; they denounced the sentence of excommunication against every one 
who slioulu violate that fundamental law : they threw their tapers on the 
ground, and exclaimed, May tlie soul of every one, who incurs this sen- 
“ tence, so stink and corrupt in hell !" The king also bore a part in the cere- 
mony, and subjoined, So help me God ! 1 will keep all tliese articles invio- 

late, as I am a roan, as I am a Christian, as I am a knight, and as I am a 
‘‘ king crowned and anointed. "( 3 ) * 

This tremendous ceremony, however, was no sopner over than the king 
his enga^ments, and the barons renewed their pretensions. At the 
^£4 the m^coutents was Simon de Mountfort, earl of . Leicester, a man of 
great talents and boundless ambition, who had married JElpanOr, the kill's 
sister, and hoMd wi^t the sceptre from the feeble ann irresolute hwd 
that held Ffa^pj^septed to his associates the necessity of reforming the 
state, and ^ pmMwthe execution of the laws into other hands than those 
which had Bitherwheen found, fropi repented experience. Unfit for that im- 
portant charge. After ap many submissions and fruitless premises, king’s 
word, he said, could no longei’ he relied on, and liia inability to violate na- 
tional privileges could thenceforth only insure their preservation. 

(0 Rymcr, vol. i. M. Paris. Chron. Dunst. 

C2) M. Pans. 

W. Heuiiuiiig. M. Paris. M. West. 
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These obseprationB^ which were founded in truth, and entirely conformable 
to the sentimtots of those to whom they were addressed, had the desired ef- 
fect. The barons resolved to take the administration into their own hands ; 
an^Henry having summoned a parliament at Oxford, found himself a pri« 
soner in ^ national council, and was obliged to submit to the terms pre- 
scribed to him, called the Provisions of Oxford. According to these provi- 
sions, twelve barons were selected from amoqg the king's ministers ; twelve 
more were chosen by the parliament ; and to these twenty-four barons un- 
Jimitei authority was granted to reform the state. Leicester was at the head 
of this legislative body, to which the supreme power reality trans- 
ferred; and their first step seemed well calculated f(^|r^^i|w'end which they 
professed to have in view. They ordered that four knights should be chosen 
oy each county ; that they should make enquiry into the grievances of which 
ueir neighbourhood had reason to complain, and should attend the ensuing 
parliament, in order to give information to that assembly of the state of their 
particular counties.(l) 

' The earl of Leicester and his a^ciates, however, having advanced so far 
as to satisfy the nation, instead of continuing in the same popular course, im- 
mediately provided for the extdhsion and continuation oi their own exorbi- 
tant authority, at the expence both the king and the people. They eno* 
joyed the supreme power near three years ; and had visibly employed it, not 
for the reformation of the state, their origiiml pretence for assuming it, but 
for the aggrandisement of themselves and families. The breach of trust was 
evident to all the world ; every order of men in England felt it, and mui^- 
mured against it ; and the pope, in order to gain the favour of the nation, 
absolved the king, and all his subjects, from the oath which they had taken 
to observe the ProAdsions of Oxford.(2) 

As soon as Henry received the pope's absolution from his oath, accompanied 
with threats of excommunication against all his opponents, he resumed the 
government ; offering, however, to maintain all the regulations made by the 
reforming barons, except those which entirely annihilated the royal authori- 
ty. But these haughty chieftains could not |>eaceably resign that iincon- 
trouled power which they had so long enjoyed. Many of them adopted Lei- 
cester's views, which held in prospect nothing less than the throne itself. 
The civil war was renewed in all its horrors: and after several fruitless' ne- 
godations, the collected force of the two parties met near Lewes in Sussex; ^ 
where the royal army was totaUy^ defeated, and the king and prince Edward 
made prisoners. 

No sooner had Leicester obtained this victory, and got the royal family in 
his power, than he acted as sole master, and even tyrant of the kingdom. 
He seized the estates of no less than eighteen barons, as his share of the 
spoil gained in the battle of Lewes ; he engrossed to himself the ransom of 
all the prisoners, and told his barons, with wanton insolence, that it was suf- 
ficient lOT them that he had saved them, by that victory, from the forfeitures 
and attainders which hung over them. All the officers of the crown were 
named by him : the whole authority, as well as arms of the state, was lodged 
in his hands.(3) r 

But it was impossible that things could remain long in this equivocal situs^ 
tion. It became necessary for Leicester, either to descend to the rank 6f^ 
subject, or mounl'^^i^tq^hat of a sovereign: and he could do neither with- 
out peril. He summoned a new parliament ; ' which^ for his own purposes, 
he fixed on a more democratical basis than any called the Norman con- 
quest, if not from the foundation of the monarchy. He oi^ei^ i^ums to Bb 
made not only of two knights firom every shire, but also d^uties from the 
hoifoughs :(4) and thus introduced into the national council a second order 
of inen, hitherto regarded as too mean to enjoy a place in those august us- 
EembUes, or have any share in the government of the state. 

Cl) Hynier, vol. i. M. Paris. Chron. Dunst, 

Ibid. 

fJt) Rj-nier, vol. i. M. Paris, W. Hemming. H. Koyghton. 

(4; Ibid, 
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But althou^ we are indebted to Leicester’s usurpation for the iirst rude 
outline of the House of Commona, his policy only forwarded by apme years 
an institution for which the general state of society had already prepared the 
nation ; and that house^ though derived from so invidious an origin^ when 
summoned by legal princes, soon proved one of the most use^l members o? 
the constitution, and gradually rescued the kingdom, as we shall have oc- 
casion to see, both from aristocratical and re^ tyranny. It is but just, 
however, to observe, that as this necessary, and now jMiwerful branch of our 
constitution, owed its pse to usurpation, it is the only one of the three that 
has latterly given fi|y|M|rper to the state. The person to whom 1 allude" is 
Oliver Cromwell : ol^^will be so bold as to affirm, that if ever England is 
Hgain subjected to the absolute will of aiw one man, unless from abroad, 
that man must be a member of the House oi Commons. The people are alike 
jealous of the power of the king and of the nobles : but they are themselves 
greedy of dominion, and can only possess it through their representatives. 
A popular member of the lower house, therefore, needs only ambition, enter- 
pri.se, and a favourable ccmjuncture, to oveuturn the throne; to strip the 
nobles of their dignities and, while he blows the trumpet of liberty,^to tell 
liis equals they are slaves. \ 

Leicester’s motive for giving this fomv to the parliament was a desire of 
crushing his rivals among the powerful barons ; and trusting to the populari- 
ty acquired by such a measure, he made the earl of Derby be accused in the 
king’s name, and ordered him to be seized and committed to prison without 
being brought to any legal trial. Several other barons were threatened with 
the same fate, and deserted the confederacy. The royalists flew to arms ; 
prince Edward made his escape ; and the joy of this young hero’s appear- 
ance, together with the oppressions under which the nation laboured, soon 
produced him a force which Leicester was unable to resist. A battle was 
fought near Evesham ; where Leicester was slain, and his army totally rout- 
ed. When that nobleman, who possessed great military talepts, observed 
the vast superiority in numbers, and excellent dispositions of the royalists, 
he exclaimed, The Lord have mercy on our souls ! for I see '^our bodies 
are prince Edward’s : he has learned from me the art of war.”(l) Another 
parti^ullu’ deserves to be noticed, l^he old king, disguised in armour, having 
beep purposely placed by the rebels in the front of the battle, had received a 
w'otfnd, and was ready to be put to death, when he weakly, but opportunely, 
fried out, “ Spare my life ! 1 am Henry of Winchester, your king !”(2) 
His brave son flew to his rescue, and put him in a place of safety. 

The victory of Evesham prov^ decisive in favour of the royal party, but 
was used with moderation. Although the suppression of so extensive a r^ 
hellion commonly produces a revolution in government, and strengthens as 
well as enlarges the prerogatives of the crown, no sacrifices of national liberty 
were exacted upon this occasion. The clemency of this victory is also re- 
markable ; no blood was shed on the scaffold. The mild disposition of the 
king, and the prudence of the prince, tempered the insolence of power, and 
gradually restored order to the sever^ members of Ijie state. 

The affairs of England were no sooner settled than prince Edward, se- 
duc^ by a thirst oF gloir, undertook "an expeditioR into the Holy Land ; 
wIm^ he signalised himself by many acts of valour, and struck such terror 
into the Saracens, that they employed an assassin to m^d^ h|m. The ruf- 
fian wounded Edward itt the arm, bu^aid for his teniOTity with his life. (3) 
Meanwhile the price’s aj>sence from England was productive of many per- 
nicious consei^l^nfte^, yrluch the old king, unequal to the burden of ^vem- 
ment, was little able te prevent. (4) He therefore implored his gallant son 
to return, and assist him in swaying that sceptre which was ready to drop 
from his feeble hands. Edward obeyed ; but oefore his arrival the king ex- 


0) SC* Hemming, M. Parle. 

<2) W. Hemming, lib. iii. 

!tf.- ****^'** Wykei. 

(41 1 lie police wns so loose during tlie latter uart of Henry’s reign, 
Roubcs, but whole villages, were often pillaged by bands of robbers. 
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I tired, in the gixty^fourth year of hie age, and the fifty-sixth of his reign, the 
digest in the Ei^^lish annids. 

The most obvious feature in the character of Henry HI. is his weakness. 
From this source, rather than from insincerity or treachery, arose his negli- 
gence in observing his promises ; and hence, for the sake of present conve* 
niency, he was easily induced to sacrifice the lasting advantages arising from 
the trust and confidence of his people. A better head, with the same dispo- 
sitions, would have prevented him from falling into so many errors ! but 
(every good has its allny !) with a worse heart, it would have enabled him to 
maintain them. 

Prince Edward had readied Sicily, in his return rrom the Holy Land, 
when he received intelligence of the death df his father, and immediately 
proceeded homeward. But a variety of objects, my dear Philip, claim your 
attention, before I carry farther the transactions of our own island, which 
now become truly important. The reign of Edward 1 . forms a new sera in 
the history of Britain. 


LETTflR. XXXIII. ; 

France from the lieign of Philip Augustus, to the End of the Reign of 
Eewis IX. commonly called St. Lewis, with some Account of the last Ci'usade. 

The reign of Philip Augustus has already engaged our attention. We have 
had occasion to observe the great abilities of that prince, both as a warrior 
and a politician ; we have seen him re-unite many fine provinces to the king- 
dom 01 France at the expence of the English monarchy : we have seen him 
attempt the«conquest of England itself ; and we have also seen in what man- 
ner prince Lewis was obliged to abandon that project, notwithstanding the 

S ower and the intrigues of Philip. Soon after the return of Lewis, his father 
ied, and left the kingdom of France twice as large as he had received it ; 
so that future acquisitions became easy lo his successors. 

Lewis VIII. however, did not enlarge the monarchy. His slioft reign was 
chiefly 4^nt in a crusade against the Albigenses, in tne prosecution of whicli 
he di^. He was suceeded by his son Lewis IX. commonly called St. Lewis. 
During the minority of this jiriiice, though in his twelfth year at his acces- 
sion, a variety of disorders arose in France, occasioned chiefly by the ambi- 
tion of the powerful vassals of the crown. But all these were happily com- 
posed by the prudence and firmness of Blanche of Castile, the regent and 
queen-mother. 

Lewis no sooner came of age than he M as universally acknowledged to be 
the greatest prince in Europe ; and his character is, ]>ernaps, the most singu- 
lar in the annals of history. To the mean and abject superstition of a monk 
he united all the courege and magnanimity of a hero ; nay, what may be 
' deemed still more woijderful, the justice and integrity of the sincere patnot ; 
and, where religion was not concerned, the mildness and humanity of the 
true philosopher. So far was he from taking advantage of the ai)dBions 
among the Engli^^^uring the reign of Henry HI. or attemptinp^ to expel 
those dangerous ri^s from the nrovinces which they still posses^ in France, 
that he entertained many scruples inremird to the sentence of attainder pro- 
nounced against the king s fatner ; and had not his bishops, it is said^ 
Buaded him that John was justly punished for his barbarity and felony,^j|^ 

• would have restored fdl the conquests made by Philip AuguBtus.(l) 

When Gregory IX. after excommunicating Frederic H. ofFerea the em- 
pire to the c^unt of Artois, brother of St. Lewis^ this pious prince acted in 
tie same disinterested manner. He did not indeed refuse that gift os what 
the pope had no right to bestow ; but he replied, that Frederic had always 


(1) Nnngius, in LuHovid JX. 
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appeared to Lim a go<^ cathcdic ; that ambassadors sliould first be sent to 
him, to know his sentiments touching his faith ; that, if orthodox, there could 
be no reason for attacking him ; but if heretic^, war ought to carried on 
hgsiiist him with violence ; and, in such case, even against the pope himse2f.(l) 

This was Lewis’s foible. Persuaded that heretics, or those who did not 
liold the established belief, deserved the punishment of death, be favoured 
the tribunal of the Inquisition ; and the same turn of thinking led him to 
ascribe merit to a war against infidels. His humane heart became a prey to 
the barbarous devotion of the times. Being seized with a dangerous illness, 
which deprived him of his senses, and almost of his life, his heated imagina- 
tion took fire, and he taught he heard a voice oommiinding him to shed the 
Mood of infidels. He accordiitgly made a vow, as soon us he recovered, to 
engage in a new crusade, and immediately took the cross. Nor could any 
remonstrances enga^ him to forego his purpose; he considered his vow as a 
sacred obligation, which it was not permitted man to dissolve. (2) 

But Lewis, though not to be disuaded from his eastern expedition, was in 
no hurry to depart. He spent four years in yaking preparations, and in 
settling the government oi his kingdom, which he left to the care of his mo- 
ther ; and, at length, set sail for Cyprus, accompanied by his queen, his three 
brothers^ almost all the knights of Fi;|tnce. At Cyprus it was resolved 
to make a descent upon Egypt, as experience had shown that Jerusalem and 
the Holy Land coula never be preserved while that country remained in the 
hands of the infidel8.(3) But before I speak of the transactions of Egypt, I 
must say a few words of the state of the East in tliose times. 

Asia, my dear Philip, from the earliest ages, has been the seat of enormous 
monar^y, and the theatre of the most astonishing reA'olutions. You ha^^e 
seen with what rapidity it was over-run by the Arabs, and afterwards by the 
Turks ; you have seen those conquering peojde, for a time, home down by 
the champions of the cross, and Saladiii himself sink beneath the arm of our 
illustrious Richard. But neither the zeal of the Christians, nor the enthu- 
siasm of the Mahometans, who were supposed to have carried bonq^uest to 
its utmost point, was attended with a success equal to the hardy valour of 
the Moguls, or Western Tartars, under Genghiz-Kan ; who, in a few years, 
extended his dominions from a smaH territory , to more than eighteen hun- 
dred leagues, ^om east to west, and above a thousand from north to south. 
He centered Persia, and pushed his conquests as far as the Euphrates ; 
subdued Indostan, and great part of China ; all Tartary, and the Hontier 
provinces of Russia. 

This wonderful man died in 1226, when he was preparing to complete the 
conquest of China. His empire was divided among his four sons, whose 
names it is unneoessoiy here to mention. They continued united till the 
death of Octay, his successor as Great Kan, who totally subjected Egypt. 
One of his granidsons passed the Euphrates; dispossessed the Turks of that 
part of Asia Minor now cidled Natolia, and terminated the dominion of the 
Califs of Bagdat. Atmther of them carried terror into Poland, Hungary, 
Dalmatia, and to the very gates of Constantinoj)le.(4-^ 

These Western Tartars, accustomed from their oft-th to brave hunger, 
fatigue, said destii, were irresistible, while they preserved their savage auste- 
rity of manners. The offiipring of the same deserts which had produced the 
Scy^iftns, the Huns, and T^irks, they were more fierce than either ; and as 
the Gotbft haa formerly seized upon Thrace, when eaqUdled by the Huns 
from their native habitations, the Korasmins, in like manner, flying before 
^^gMoguls, ove^-mn Syria and Palestine, and made themselves masters of 
in 1244^ puttingibe inhabitants to the sword. (^5) The Christians, 
tftwever, still possessed Tyre, Sidon, Tripoli, and Ptolemais; and though 


Ci) Nangiiu, 
<2) Joinville. 
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rIwatb divided amonff themselvea. mid cutting one another*! throata, they 
united in implori^ w assistance of Europe a^nst this danger.. 

Such was the situation of the East, and of the Oriental Christians, when 
St. Lewis set out for their relief. But instead of sailing immediat^y for 
Palestine, he made a descent, as 1 have observed, upon Egvpt. His declared 
purpose in so doing has been already explained. But as the soldan of Egypt 
was not now in possession of Jeruswm, this invasion must have proceeded 
from ^e king of France’s ignorance of the affairs of the East ; or ^m an 
ambition of conquering so fine a country, more than from any hope of ad- 
vancing the interests of Christianity. 

Lewis and his prodigious army, said to have been transported in eighteen 
hundred ships, landed near the city of Damidtta ; which, contrary to all ex- 
l^tation, was abandoned to them. He afterwards received fre^ succours 
from France ; and found himself in the plains of Egvpt at the head of sixty 
thousand men, the flower of his kingdom, by whom he was both obeyed and 
loved. What might not have been expected from such a force, under such 
a general ! Not only Egypt, but Syria, should have yielded to their arms. 
^ Yet this crusade, like all the rest, terminated in sorrow and disappointment. 
One half of these fine troops fell a pr^ to sickness and debauchery ; the 
other was defeated by the solda^ at Massoura ; where Lewis b^h^h^bis 
brother Robert of Artois killed by his side, and himself taken prisoner," 
ther with his other two brothers, the count of Anjou and the count of 
Poitiers, and all his nobility.(l) 

The French, however, were still in possession of Damietta. There St. 
Lewis’s consort was lod^d ; and thinking her safety doubtful, as the place 
was besieged, she addressed herself to the Sieur Joinville, a Venerable knight, 
and made him promise, on the faitli of chivalir, to cut off her head, if ever 
her virtue should be in danger. Most readily," answered Joinville, in the 
true spirit of the times, wiU I perform at your request what 1 thought in- 

deed to do of myself, should misfortune make it necessary." But he had 
happily no Occasion to put his promise into execution. Damietta held out, 
^d a treaty was concluded with the soldan ; by which that city was restored, 
in consideration of the king’s liberty, and a thousand pieces of gold paid for 
the ransom of the other prisoners. (2) ^ 

Lewis was now solicited to return to Europe with the remnant of his fleet 
and army, but devotion led him to Palestine ; where he continued for four 
years,'Wthout effecting any thing of consequence. In the mean-time the af- 
fairs^ of France were in much confusion. The queen-mother, during the 
king’s captivity, had unadvisedly given permission to a fanatical monk to 
preach a new crusade for her son's release ; and this man, availing himself 
of the pastoral circumstance in the Nativity, assembled near one hundred 
thousand people of low condition, whom he called shepherds. It soon a])> 
peured, however, that they might with more propriety have been styled 
wolves. They robbed and pillaged wherever they came ; and it was found 
necessary to disperse them by force of arms. Nor was that effected without 
much trouble.(3) 

The death of the ^ueen-mother determined Lewis, at last, to revisit 
France. But he on^ returned in order to prepare for a new crusade ; so 
strongly had that madness taken hold of his j^na ! — Meanwhile his seal for 
justice, his care to reform abuses, his wise laws, his virtuous example; soon 
repair^ the evils tbccasioned by his absence. He established on a solid 
foundation, the right of appeal to the royal judges, one of the best expe- 
dients for reducing the exorbitant power of the nobles. He absoluteh^nro- 
hibited private wars, which the feudal anarchy had tolerated : he Bubaan|^ 
jimdical proofs, instead of those by duel ; and. no less enlighteneajjpb 
pious, he rescu^ France from the exactions of the court of Rome.(i) 

CD Joinville, Hist* dt St./jouis, 

(9) Id. ibid. 
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In hia transactions with his neighbours, Lewis was alike exemplary. Equity 
and disinterestedness were the basis of his policy. Xf he sometimes carried 
tJiese virtues too far, as a pri^ce^ they always did him honour as a man : Miey 
even procured him respect as a sovereign ; and secured to his suMeots the 
greatest blessing that a people can enjoy — ^peace and prosperity. He cedf^ 
to James I. of Arngon his incontestible right to Rousillon and Catalonia^ 
which had been subject to France from thcTtime of Charlemagne, in exdiange 
for certain claims of that monardi to some fiefs in Provence and Languedoc * 
and he restored to the English crown Querci, Perigord, and the Limousin^ 
for no higher consideration than that the king of England should renounce 
all right to Normandy, Maine, and the other forfeited provinces, which were 
already in the possession of France. But Lewis, as has been observed, was 
doubtiul of the right by which he held those provinces. And although an 
ambitious prince, instead of making this compromise, might have taken ad- 
vantage of the troubles of England under Henry 111. to seize Guienne, and 
all that remained to that monarchy in France, such a prince might also, by 
these means, have drawn on himself the jealousy of his neighbours, and in 
the end have fallen a sacrifice to his rapacity ; whereas Lewis, by his mode- 
ratiou/acquired the confidence of all Europe, and was chosen arbiter between 
the king of England and his barons, at a time when it was his interest to 
.^teg^^uned both ; an honour never conferred upon any other rival monarch, 
which, perham, no other could ever safely have been trusted. He 
^tetermined in favour of the king without prejudice to the people ; he annulled 
the Provisions of Oxford, as derogatory to the rights of the crown, but en- 
forced the observation of the Great Charter. And although this sentence 
was rejected by Leicester and his party, it will remain to all ages an eternal 
monument of the equity of Lewis.(l) 

The most blameable circumstance in this great monarch’s conduct, and 
perhaps the only one that deserves to be considered in that light, was his 
approbation of the treaty between his brother and the pope, relative to Si- 
cily. That kin^om had formerly been offered, as you lia^ seen, to tlie 
carl of Cornwall, and to prince Edmond, son of Henry II L After being 
given up by England, it was offered to the count of Anjou : he accepted it ; 
and Lewis permitted a crusade to be preached in France against Mainfroy, 
who had now actually usu^ed the,SiciIian throne, in prejudice of his nephew 
Conradine. The count of Anjou marched into Italy at the head of a nume- 
rous army. Mainfroy was delated and slain in the plains of Benm^nto, and 
Conradine appeared in vindication of his native rights. He also routed, 
and taken prisoner, together with his uncle, the duke of Austria ; and both 
were executed at Naples, upon a scaffold, at the request of the pope, and by 
the sentence of a pretended court of justice ;(2) an indignity not hitherto 
offered to a crown^ head. 

In consequence of ^e revolution that followed this barbarity, by which 
Charles, count of Anjou established himself on the Sicilian throne, the an- 
cient i^hts of that islaiid were annihilated, and it fell entirely under the ju- 
risdiction of the pope. Mean-while St. Lewis, who, either out of respect to 
his holiness, or of complaisance to his brother, thus beheld with indifference 
tiie liberties of mankind sacrificed, and the blood bf princes unjustly spilt, 
was preparing to lead a new army against the infideltH He hoped to make a 
convert of the of Tunis ; and, for that purpose, landed on the coast of 
Africa, sword in hand, at the head of his troops. But the Mussulman re- 
fused to embrace Christianity : 'the French army was seized with an epide- 
mical distemper ; of which Lewis beheld one of his sons expire, and another 
A^hc point of death, when he was seized with it himself, and died in the 
^Mbdxth year of his a^. His son and successor, Philip, recovered ; kept 
MfPeld against the Moors ; and saved the remams of the French army, 
winch procured him the name of the Hardy.(3) But the reign of prince 

(l) R7mer, vol. i. CAron.T. Wyket. Chron. Uunst. M. Phi is. W. Hemmiog. 
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Jiot eiiffaM our attention ; wo must return to th^ atfilro of 

Bpiin, which had atiU luile connexion with the rest of Europe, but wms evety 
day riaing into oonsecpience. 


LETTER XXXIV. 

Spain, fram the Mitldle of the Eleventh to the End of the Thirteenth 

Gentry. 


Wb left Spain> my dear Philip, towardi the middle of the eleventh century, 
dismembered by the Moors and Christians, and both a prey to civil wars. 
About that time Ferdinand, son of 8anoho, sumamed the Great, king of 
Navarre and Arragon, reunited to his dominions Old Castile, together with 
the kingdom of Leon, which he took from his brother-in-law, whom he dew 
in battle. Castile then became a kingdom, and Leon one of its provinc^H ) 
.^pH^e reign of this Ferdinand lived Don Roderigo, sumamed 
who actually married Chimene, whose father he had murdered. 
know nothing of this history, but fri^in the celebrated tragedy 
Corneille, suppose that Feroinand was in possession of Anddusia. 
began his ftunous exploits by assisting Don Samdio, Ferdinand's elddriPvK 
to strip Ms brothers and sisters of the inheritance left them by their fatlf(§^ 
but Sancho being murdered in one of these unjust expeditions, his brothers 
ente^wd again into possession of tlieir eEtates. 

A short digression will be here necoRsary. Besides the many kings at this 
time in Spain, who amounted to near the number of twenty, there were also 
many independent lords, who came on horseback completely armed, and fol- 
lowed bv several squires, to offer their service to the princes and princesses 
engagea in war. The princes with whom these lords enga^^ girded them 
with a belt, ana presented them with a sword, with whidi they gave them a 
slight blow on the shoulder ; and hence the origin of knights-eirant, and of 
the number of single combats, which so long desolated Spain. 

One of the most celebrated of these conjbats was fought after the murder 
of that king Sancho, whose death 1 have just mentioned, and who was aasao* 
sinated he was besieging his sister Auraca in the city of Zamora. Three 
knights maintainedL the honour of the infanta a^nst Don Diero de Lara, 
who had accused, Don Die^ overthrew and killed two of the infanta « 
knights ; and thehovse of the third having the reins of his bridle cut, car- 
ried his master out of the lists, and the combat was declared undecided. 

Of all the Spanish knights, the Cid distin^ished himself most emineuUy 
qgainst the Moors. Several knights ranged themselves under his banner ; 
and these knights, with their squires and horsemen, coBi 5 >OBed an army eo- 
vered with iron, and mounted on the most beautiful ste^ in the country. 
With this force he overcame several Moorish kiz^ ; and having fortified 
the city of Alcassar, he there erected a little sovereignty. 

But of the various enttrprises in which the Cid and his followers were en- 
gaged, the most gallanUtvas the siege of Toledo, whidi his master Alphonso 
VL king of Old Castile, undertook against the Moors. The noise ef this 
siege, 1 ^ the Cid's reputation, brought many knights and nrinoea firom 
France and Italy; particularly Raymond, oount oi Toulouse, ana two princes 
of the blood-iwaf of France, of the branch of Burgundy. The Moorish 
ki^, named Hiay^ was the son of Almamon, one of the moot gmiereus 
princes meutioned in history, and who had affMed an asylum, in tMs vw 
city of Toledo, to Alphonso, when persecuted by his brother Sancho. Tbe/fr 
had lived together for a lung time m strict friendsh^; and Ahaamoa wua so 
far from detaining Alphonso, when he became king % the death of 8and[o« 
that he gave him part of his treasures, and they sh^ tears, it is said, at part- 
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Im« But the tplrit of thoge timei made every tbiiig; lawful against Infidels ; 
ttd even meritorious. Several Moorish princes went out of the city to re- 
proach Alphonao with his ingratitude, and many remarkable combats were 
fought under th^ walls. 

This siege lasted a whole year ; at the end of which Toledo capitulated : 
OD condition that the Moors should eniov 4heir religion and laws, and suffer 
no injury in their persons or property.(l) AH New Castile, in a short time, 
yielded to the Cid, who took pofeession of it in the name of Alphonao ; aiui 
Madrid, a small place, which was one day to become the capital of Spain, fell 
into the hands ot the Christians. 


Immediately after the reduction of Toledo, Alphonso called an assembly 
of bishops, who, widiout the concurrence of the people, formerly thought 
necessary, promoted a priest named Bernard to the bishoprick of that ci^ ; 
and pope Urban II. at the king's request, made him primate of Spain. The 
jg^ng and the pope were also anxious to establish the Roman liturgy and ritual 
in place of the Gothic, or Musarabic, hitherto in use. The Spaniards con- 
tcu|d^ seealously for the ritual of their ancestors : the pope urged them to 
|r)|k^^;lhat which he had given his infallible sanction : a violent equable 
und, to the disgrace of human reason, a reli^ous opinion was refon^ 
^HiltlleGision of the sword. Two knights accordingly entered the lists in 
qHBIPe armour. The Musarabic ciiampion was victorious ; but the king 
|uw|pii archbishop had inffuence enodj^ to get a new trial appointed, though 
Contrary to idl the laws of combat. The next appeal was to (jh>d by fire. A 
fire bei^ prepared for that purpose, a copy of each liturgy was cast into the 
fiames. The fire, most likely, respected neither ; but authority prevailed. 
The Roman liturgy was ordered to he received ; yet some churches were per- 
mitted to retain the Musar^ic.(S) 

Alphonso, either from policy or inclination, augmented the dominions which 
he had acauired through the valour of the Cid^ by marrying Zaid, daughter 
of Abenhabet, the Mahometan king of Seville, with whom he received severd 
towns in dowry : and he is reproached with having, in conjisnction with his 
father-in-law, invited the Miramolin of Africa into Spain. But be that as it 
may, the Miramolin came ; and, instead of assisting, as was expected, the 
king of Seville, in reducing the petty Moorish princes, he turned his arms 
against Abenhabet ; took the cit^ of Seville, ana became a dangerous neigh- 
bour to Alphon80.(3) 

In the mean time the Cid, at the head of his army of knights, Ibbdued the 
kingdom of Valentia. Few kings in Spain were, at that time, so pow^ful as 
he ; yet be never assumed the regal title, but continued Ibithful to his mas- 
ter Alnhonso. He governed Valentia. however, Mth fldl the authority of a 
sovereign, receiving ambassadors, and being treated with the highest resect 
by sR nations. Auer his death, which happened in 1096, the kings of Cas- 
tile and Arragon continued their wars against the Infidels j and Spain was 
more drenched in blood than ever, and more desolated. 

Alphonso, sumamed the Battle-giver, kiog of Navarre and Arragon, took 
Saragossa from the Moors ; and that city, which afterwards became the ca- 
jdtal of the kingdom of Arragon, never again retjiraed under the dominion 
of the Infidels. He was continually at war either with the Christians or Ma- 
hometans p the latter gained a complete victoxy over him, which morti- 
fied hiti> BQ nmoh, that he £ed of chagrin, leaving his kingdom by will to the 
Knights Templmrs. This was bequeathing a civil war as his last legacy. 
'I'he testament was esteemed valid ; but fortunately these Icnights were not 
io a condition to enforce it ; and the states of Arragon chose xor their kii^ 
^tocias Remiero, brother to the deceased monarch. He had led a monastic 
life for upwards of forty years, and proved incapable of governing. The 
people of Navarre therefore chose anoUier kii^, descended from their an- 
cient monarchs ; and,^y this division, both these states became a prey to the 
Moors. TTiey were saved by the timely assistance of Alphonso Vll. icing of 
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wb9 hdd obtained BMuiy victories over the Infidels^ and io^retuni^fiir 
his proteotiott received the cit^ of Sumgossa from the Anragonese^ and 
homan^ of the king of Navarre. This success so much elated Alphcnso^ that 
he aasamed the tiue of Emperor of Spain.(l ) 

Atehonsb Henriquez, count of . Portugal^ received about this time the title 
of ksDg from his scddiers, after a victory obtained over the Moors ; and be 
took l^sbon from them by the assistance of the crusaders^ as has been already 
mentioned. On this occa^on^ pope Alexander 111. steady to the policy of 
his predecessors^ took advantage of thQkpapal maxim^ that all countries con- 
quered from the Infidels belong to ^t^lray See, to assert his superiority 
over Portugal ; ^and Alphonso politiAli^ allowed him ^an annual tribute of 
two marks receiving a bull flhom Rome conflrmiDg his regal dig- 

nitv and his ii^HWo right to that tenitory.(2) 

A very few ^i^rens would now have been sufficient to have driven the 
Moors entirely out of Spain : but for that purpose it was necessary that the 
Spanish Christians should be united among themselves, whereas they were 
unhappily engaged in perpetual ^fcars one with another. They united, how- 
eJsffTj at lengui, from a sense of common danger, and also imploredv tho as- 
sistance of the other Christian princes of Europe. ^ 

Mahomet Ben Joseph, Miramolin of Africa, having crossed the 
army of near one hundred thousand fnen, and being joined by the 
Andalusia, assured himself of making an entire conquest of Spain. 
mour of this great armament roused the attention of the whole European 
contineift. Many adventurers came from all quarters. To these the kniga 
of Castile, Arragon, and Navarre, united their forces : the kingdom oMPor- 
tugal also furnished a body of troops ; and the Christian and Mahometan 
armies met in the defiles of the Black Mountain, or Sierra Morena, on the 
borders bf Andalusia, and in the province of Toledo. Alphonso the Noble> 
king' of Castile, commanded the centre of the Christian army : the arch- 
bishop of Toledo carried the cross before him. The Miramolin occupied the 
same place in* the Moorish armjr : he was dressed in a rich robe, with thb 
Koran in one bond, and a sabre in the other* The battle was long and ob- 
stinately disputed, but at length the Christians prevailed :(3) and the 
teenth of July, the day on which the victory was gained, is still celebrated 
in Toledo. * 

The co|)Bequences of this victory, however, were not so great as might 
have been expected. The Moors of Andalusia were strengthened by the re- 
n^ns of the African Miay, while that of the Christians w'as immediately 
dispersed. Almost knights who had been present at the battle re- 
turned to their respetHi^ soon as it was over. But although the 

Christians seemed thfie to g^glect their true interest, by allowing the Maho- 
metans time to recruit thiifiselves, the Moors employ^ that time more to 
their pwn hurt than the Christians couM if united against them. All the 
Moorish states, both in Spain and Africa, were rent in pieces by civil dissen- 
sions^ and a variety of new sovereigns sprang up, which entirely broke the 
power of the Infidels. 

The per^ seemed therefore arrived, to use the language of th^ haughty 
and superstitious natioi^ marked out by Heaven for the pory of Spain, and 
the expulsion of the Moors. Ferdina^ 111. styled W his eountrymen St. 
Fecdinand, took from the Infidels the famous city of Cordova, the residenoe 
of the fir^ Moorish kings ; and James 1. of Axragon dispossessed them of 
the Island of Majorca, and drove them out of the mie kinj^om of Talentia. 
St. Ferdinand also subdued the province of Murcia, and made himself master 
of Seville^ the most opulent city belonging to the Moors.(4) Death at lenj^ 
put an end to his concmests : and if divine honours are due to thope who have 
'been the deliverers of their country, Spain justly nsverences Ihe of 
FezdinandJlI. 

(1} Rod. Tolet. de Reb. Hisp, 
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Alph^tiso^ 8ttrnafn€d the Astrenomer^ or the Wiie^ the eon of Bt. Fetdi* 
naiid> likewise exalted the glory of Spain ; but in a manner very Afferent 
from that of his father. This prince, who rivalled the Arabians m the sci- 
ences, digested the celebrated Spanish code, called Las P or Mas; and undw 
his inspection those astronumicm tables were drawn up, which still bear Us 
name, and do honour to his memory. In his old age he saw his son Sancho 
reb^ against him, and was reduced to the disagree^le necessity of leaguing 
with the Moors against his own blood, and. his rebellious Christian 8umects«s 
This was not the first alliance which CUistians had entered into with Maho* 
metans against Christians ; but it was ifertainly the most excusable. 

Alphonso invited to his assistance ^^Miramolin of Africa, who imme- 
diately crossed the sea ; and the two nfonarchs met at Zara, the confines 
of Granada. The behaviour and speech of the Miramolin,H^^this occasion, 
deserves to be transmitted to the latest posterity. He gav^r^e place of ho- 
nour to Alphonso at meeting ; 1 treat you tnus,*’ said he, becduse you 

<• are unfortunate ; and enter into alliance with you merely to revenge the 
'' common cause of all kings and all father8.'’(J ) 

The reft^els were overcome ; but the good old king died before he had tinier 
to enlbf the fruits of his victory : and the Miramolin being obliged to return 
unnatural Sancho 8ucceede<J to the crown in prejudice to the 
ofidfRSjb tX a former marriage. He even reigned happily ; and his son Fer- 
dinanoiv. took Gibraltar from the McKirs.(2) 

Tliis Ferdinand is called by the Spanish historians the Summoned : and the 
reason they assign for it is somewhat remarkable. Having ordered two no- 
blemenj^ a fit of anger, to be thrown from the top of a rock, those noble- 
men, before they were pushed off, summoned him to appear in the presence 
of God within a month ; at the end of which he died.(.S) It is to be wished, 
as Voltaire very justly observes, that this story were true ; or, at leasf, be- 
lieved to be so by all princes who think they have a right to follow their own 
impious wills at the expense of the lives of their feUow-creatures. 

lliese are the circumstances m^t worthy of notice in the histt)ry of Spain 
during the period here examined. We must now take a view of the pix^^ress 
of Society. 


LETTER XXXV. 

Progress of Society in Europe during the Twelfth ^ilj^hirteenth Centuries, 

You have already, my dear Philip, seen letters begiiJ’ to revive, and manners 
to soften, about the mid^e of the eleventh centilry. But the progress of 
refinement was alow during the two succeeding centuries, and often altogether 
obstructed by monastic austerities, theological disputes, ecclesiastical broils;, 
and the disorders of the feudal anarchy. Society, however, made many be- 
neficial advances before the close of this period. TBese I shall endeavour 
distinctly to trace.' ^ 

The irauenoe of the spirit of chivalry on manners, as we have seen, was 
great and singular j it enlarged the generosities of the human heart, and 
soothed its ferocity. Bot bring unhappily blended with superstition, it be^ 
itself the means of violence ; armed one half of the species agaiost the 
othefi and pxocipitated Europe upon Asia. I allude to the crusades. Yet 
these roinantio expediticms, though barbarous and destructive in themselycM, 
were fbQowed by many important consequences, equally conducive to 
welfare of the oramunity and of the individuaL All adventurera who 
Burned tho cross bring taken under the immediate protection of the riitlrdh^ 


rt Marians, ubi lupra. 

(S) Id. Ibid. 

(S) Fcirerai, Put, Mspana, 
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nd iU faeavieil inithwti daaouuoed amiist mch aa sliaulil wolM t^ei 
pmoofl or tboir property^ pnva^ hoatiBiioa were for a time auspeiided o: 
tt[tiiiguidiod:4||o feudal aovereigna beoam more powerful, and their v^gaaL 
leu tttrbuleotjp more ateady adndnittration of justice was introduced^ an( 

aonm advancea Were made towards regular government 

The ooromercial effects of the crusades were no lew consideraWe than tneii 
politieal inffnenee^ Many ships were necessary to transport thoprodigiow 
mUs which Europe poured forth, and also to supply them ^th provisions 
Theee ships were principally furnished by the Venetians, the Pisans, and the 
Genoese ; who acquired, by ihat serwoe, immense sums of money, and opfcnet 
to themselves, at the same time, a ^new source of wealth, by importing int( 
Europe the ownmodities of Asia. A taste for these commodities became ge- 
neraL The Italian cities grew rich, powerful, and obtained extensive privi. 
leges. Some of them erected them^ves into sovereignties, others into cor- 
perations or independent communities ;(l) and the establishment of those 
communities may m considered as the fimt great step towards civilisation in 
modem Europe. ^ 

This sidbjeet requires your particular attention. The feudal government, 
as 1 have frequently had occasion to observe, had degenerated into a system 
of oppression. The nobles had reduced the great body of the people to«^te 
of actual servitude, and the condition of those denominated free was if 
at all, more desirable. Not only the inhabitants of the country, but even 
whole cities Mid villages, held of some great lord, on whom they depended for 
protection ; and the citizens were no lew subject to bis arbitrary jurisdiction 
.than those employed in cultivating the estates of their masters. Services of 
various kinds, equally disgraceful and oppressive, were e^cacted from them 
without mercy or moderation : and they were deprived of the most natural 
and unalienable rights of humanity. They could not dispose (ff their effects 
by will, appoint guardians to their children, or even marry, without the con- 
sent of their superior lord.(S) r \ 

Men in such a condition had few motivqp to industry. Accordingly wWffnd 
all the cities of Europe, before their enfranchisement, equally poor and 
wretched. But no sooner were they formed into bodies politic, governed 
by magistrates chosen from among their own members, than the spirit of 
industry revived, and commerce began to flourish. Population increased 
with independency ; the conveniences of life with the means of procuring 
them : property gave birth to statutes and regulations ; a sense oi common 
interest enforced them ; and the more frequent occasions of intercourse 
among men, and kingdoms, gradually led to a greater refinement in manners, 
and tended to wear those national and low prejudices which create dis- 
sension and animosity between the inhabitants of different states and pro- 
vioeesL 

‘ The manner in ivhjch these immunities were obtained was different in the 
different kingdomsMkf Europe. Some of the Italian cities, as we have seen, 
acquired their freedom by arms, others by money ; and in France and Ger- 
many many of the great barons were glaa to sell charters of liberty to 
towns within their jufisdiction, in ord^ to repair the expense incurred by 
the crusades. The sovereigns also granted, or sold, like privileges 
towns within the royal domain, in order to create soine power iHMt 
counterbalance their potent vassals, who often ^ve law to the crown.^5) 
The practice quickly spread over Europe ; and ^fore the end of the thir- 
teentn century its b^racial effects were generally felt. 

These effects were ne less extensive upon govermneot than upon manners. 
Self-preservation had obliged every man, during several centuries, to court 
the patrenage of eome powerful baron, whose castle was the common wlum 
in times of danger ; but towns surrounded with walls, and filled with citicens 
trained to arms, Imund by interest as well as the most solemn eisfgagements 

Cl) Marat. Antiq. Ital. vol. ii. 

(S) Orriou. deg luiig de France^ tom. i. iii. Dach, Spicileg. tom. li. Marat. An/Hfuo, 
J$mL vol, iv. 

(3) Da Cange, voc. Cvtnmuuia, 
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to prfft^ each dther, afhrMi a more ooMiodjoao and secure retreat. Tlie 
nooles mllaine of legs importance, when they ceased to be the sole guardians 
of the peo^liS ; amd the crown ac^aired an hrcrease of ^oweeand eonsequeabe, 
when it oo longer depended^entirely upon Its great vassals fer the supply of 
its arftiies. The cities Contributed liberally towards the eupn|^ of the royal 
unthoritt, as they regarded the sovereigns us the authors SP^eir liberty, 
and their protectors against the domineering spirit of the nobles. Hodoo 
another consequence or corporation charters. 

The inhabitants of cities having obtained personal freedom, and municipal 
jurisdiction, soon aspired at civil liberty and political power. And the sove- 
reigns, in most kingtloms, found it necesmry to admit them to a share in the 
le^slature, on account of their utility in ratsing the supplies for government 
it being a fahflamentaJ principle In the lettdal policy, that no free man could 
be taxed but with his own consent. The citizens were now free ; and the 
wealth, the power, and the consequence which they acquired on recovering 
their liberty^ added weight to their claim to political eminence, and seemed 
to mark them out as an essential branch in the constitution. They had it 
mu(b In their power to supply the exigencies of the crown, and also to r^ 
press the encroachment of the nobles. In England^ Germany, and even in 
France, where the voice of liberty is heard no more, the representatives of 
comiQpnitiq^ accordingly obtained, by different means, a place in the national 
couaf^ arf early as the beginning of the fourteenth century .( I ) 

Thus, my dear Philip, an intermediate power was established between the 
king and nobles, to which each had recourse alternately, and which some- 
times opposed the one and sometimes the other. It tempered the rigour of 
aristocratical oppression with a mixture of j)opular liberty, at the same time 
that it restrained ^he usurpations of the crown : it secured to the great body 
of the people, who had formerly no representatives, active ana powerful 
guardians of^lieir rights and liberties ; and it entirely changed the spirit of 
the laws, by introducing into the statutes and the jurisnrudence of the Euro- 
pean jqatiuns ideas of equality, order, and public good. 

new power that part of the people stiD in servitude, the villains, 
wh^e^ded in the Country, and were employed in agriculture, Icffiked up for 
freedom. They obtained it, though contrary to the spirit of the feudal p^ty. 
The odious names of master and slave were abolished. The husbandman b^ 
came farmer of the same fields which^e had formerly been compelled to cul- 
tivate for the benefit of another, lie reaped a share of the fruits of his own 
industry. New prospects opened, new incitements were offered to inge- 
nuity and enterprise. The activity of genius was awakened ; and a nume- 
rous class of men, wbo formerly had no political existence, were restored to 
society and augmented the force and riches of the stat^ 

The second great advance which society made, dur^lg the period under re- 
view, was an approach towards a more re^^ar administration of justice. The 
barbarous nations who over-ran the Roman empire, and settled in its pro- 
vinces, rejected the Roman jurisprudence, as I have hadf^oooasion to observe, 
with de same contempt that they spurned the Roman llHs. Both respected 
objects of which they nad no conception, and were adapted to a state of 
society with which they were than unacquainted. But as civilisation^ ad- 
vaneSv, they became sensible of the imperfection of •their own institutions, 
pj their absurdity. The trial by ordeal and by duel was a^lished 
in tttost countries before the end of the thirteenth century, and various at- 
tempts were made to r^rain the practice of private war ; one of the greatest 
abuses in the feudal polity, and which struck at the foundation of all govero- 
menlf, 

As the authority of the civil magistrate was found ineffectual to remedy 
this evil, the riiurch interposed; and various regulations we^ published, in 
order tP set bounds to private hostilities. But these all proving insufficient. 


p) M. TAbb^ Msbly, Observat. sur. VHUt, de Frfln«r, tom. ii. Henault, torn. i.P/e»- 
Abre/rd de VHist, dc iJroit d'AUemagne, Brady, Treatut qf Jiorougfa, Madox, 
Burgi, 
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ffepernttiiral means were eqmle^ed : a UMer was sent from biabop 

Aqnitaiae, ai^Bing meiifd omue from Molence, and be reooiidM4k>'ckiofi 
0 tte. - This revefctjon was publiabed dariaff a aeasoa af^pubUo^ealamity, 
arfe^mdi tfere wdlingr to penorm any ibing ip mrder to avert tbe of 
ap edO^aded Clod. Anneral reconciliation took^plaoo: And a res^dutiiin was 
Ibmed. liiat to man TOonld^ in times to oome» atUc^ or mdest his advert 
Mries dorinf the seasons set apart for celebrating ^e^eat festivals of the 
dburchj or from the evening of Thursday^ in eacm week to the morning of 
IfOnday in the week ensuing; the intervening jfays hping oonsiderad as par- 
tioiilarly holy, Christ's passion having happeni|^n one^ pf those days, and 
his resurrection on anotner. This dsssation frnin hostiGties was caQea The 
'^Truce of God;” andjthree com[d^ ev^ ^eek, allowed such a qon- 

dderable space for the passions oftlm anU^gbnists to cool, anaWor^the people 
to eidoy a recite from the calamitiM of war, as ^eG as to take measures 
for thetf own security, that, if the Truco>of hadheen exactly obseiwed, 
it must have gone far towards putting an end to private wao^ That how-» 
over was not the case the nohles prosecuted their quarrels, as formerly, 
till towards the end of the twelfth century, whundearp^er of Guienne gave 
out, t^t Jesus Christ, toother with the Blessed Virgin^ bdd appeared to 
klnij having commandea him to exhort mankind to peace, had given 
Irfm, as a proof of his mission, an image of the^irgin holding her son in.her 
arms, with this inscription : Lamb of God, who takest away the sins Sj£ the 

world, give us peace 1” This Aw fanatic was received as an inspired mes- 
senger 01 Heaven. Many prelates and baron% assembled at Puy, and took 
an oath, not only to make peace with all their own enemies, but to attack 
each as refused to lay down their arms and to be reconciled to their enemies. 
They formed an association for that purpos^ and assumed the honourable 
TienriA of «'The Brotherhood of God.” Like associations were formed In other 
countries ; and these, together with civil prohibitions, enforced by royal 
power, oontribnted to remove this pernicious evil.( 1 ) * 

When society was thus emerging from barbarism, and men were become 
nnsiUe of tiie necessity of order, a copy of Justinian's Pandects was dis- 
oovered at^malphi, in ItaW : and although the aro had»Btill little taste 
to rdish the beauty of the Roman classics, it immediately perceived the merit 
of a systTOi of laws, in which all the points most interesting to mankind were 
oettied with precision, discernment, and equity. All men of letters were 
atruck with admiration at the wisdom* of the ancients: the Justinian code 
was studii^ with eagerness ; the professors of civil law were appointed, who 
tan^Bt t^ new science in most countries of Europe. 

The effects of studying and imitating so perfect a model were, as might be 
expected, great. Fixed and general laws were estabGshed ; the principles 
and tbe forms by which judges should regulate their decisions were ascer- 
tained ; the feudal law was reduced into a regular system ; the canon law 
was methodised^ ^e loose uncertain customs of different provinces or king- 
dmns were ppUflQWl And arranged with order and accuracy. And these im- 
provements ifWjl njntrni of jurisprudence had an extensive influence upon 
society. They^^ve rise to a distinction of professions. 

Among rnde nations no profession is honourable but that of arms ; and, 
as the functions of peace are few and simple, war is the only study. Such 
hoii been the state ^ Europe during several centuries, ^ut when law be- 
came a science, the £iowledge of which required a regnlaf course, of sd$M^^ 
together with long attention to the practice of courts, a new order of iToen 
naturally acquired consideration and influence in society; Another profes- 
beside trot of arms was introduced, and reputed honourable among the 
Imy ; the talents requisite for discharging it were cultivated ; thq arts and 
virtues of peace were placed in their proper rank ; and the people of Euroi^e 

(1) Da Cange, O/om. voc. Treuga. Du Mont. Corps Diplomatique^ tom. i. Robert* 
sou s Introd. liut, Charles V. lect. i. Hume, Hist. Ei^land, Append, i. 
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’ ^ wcn rise'lo ^ifilnence cu v3 aij 

1 ? Also a considerable InUdepc^ 

Tha ktibtweo^e of a TMetjf of sciences became necessaryj ^der 'toex* 
pobiHlt^tb ;|U<tmmt ^ ci^ code; and the same passion ^ich ma^e 
prosecat^ tne*’jundical Science with so much ardour made them anjadn# to 
excAl ilT^rty Dw^icll of lijerature. Colleges and universities were found^ 
a ^(fc^rte of plan^^ and a regular set of professors es- 

tablwaa. Frwflleges^ofgreat value ^ere conferred^upon masters and scho- 
lars; a<5a^^q^ titles aiW hon^A invented, as rewards for the diffe- 
rent dbpees bf literary eminence; wad an incredible number of students 
allured by these advantages, resorted to the new seats of learning.(2) ' 
But a falsb.^taste unhappily infected all those seminaries; w&ch is thus 
ingeniously accounted for by a learned and inquisitive writer Most of Uie 
j)erwns who'attempted tq revive literature in the twelfth and thirteen^ cen- 
turies had received instruction, and derived their principle of science, from the 
Greeks in the EaStera^mpire, or the Arabs iirSpain and Africa. Both those 
people, aOute and inquisitive to excess, corrupted the sciences which they cul- 
tivated. The Greeks rendered theology a system of speculative refinement, 
or^ndlesd cqntrover^ ; and the Arabs communicated to philosophy a spirit 
of metapi^ysical and frivolous subtlety. Misled by these guides, the per^ns 
who first applied to sciencA were involved in a maze of intricate inquiries. 
Instead of aUowing their fancy to take its natural range, and produce such 
works of el^yg^nt iin’iention as might have improved the taste and refined the 
sentiments of the age ; insf^ad of cultivating those arts which embellish 
human life, and render it delightful, they spent the whole force of their 
genius in speculations as unavailing as they were dLflScult.(3) 

But, fruitless and ill-directed as these speculatibns were, their novelty 
roused, and their boldness engaged, the human mind ; and although science 
ivas further circumscribed in its influence, and prevented during;8everal ages 
from diffusing its^ through society, by being aelivered in the L^in tongue, 
its progress deserves to be mentioned, as one of the great causes which con- 
tributed to introduce a change of manners into modern Europe. That ardent 
though mistaken spirit of inquiry which prevailed put ingenuity and inven- 
tion in motion, and gave them vigour ; it led men to a new employment of 
their faculties, which they found to be agreeable as well as intetttUng ; it 
mreustomed them to exercises and occupations that tended to soften their 
manners and to give them some relish for those gentle virtues which are 
peculiar to nations among whom science has been successfully cultivated. 

Some ages indeed elapsed before taste, order, and politeness were restored 
to society : but anarchy, and barbarism gradually usappeared with ignor- 
ance; the evils of life, with its crimes; and public an^ urivate happiness 
grew daily^ better^ understood ; until Europe (wisely govern^!) came to en- 
joy all those advantages, pleasures, apiusements, and 'Sraifor sympathies, 
which are necessary to deviate the pains inseparable from existence^ and 
soothe the sorrows allied to humanity. 


LETTER XXXVI. 


during the Reign of Edward I, with an Introduction to the Ilistitty 
of : some Account of the Conquest of that Cowitry bg the EngU^h, 

end the jjnal Reduction of Wales. 

Ti0^ reign of Edward 1. my dear Philip, as already observed, forms a new 

0) Monteiquieu. IMsprit des Loix, liv. xxriii. Huine, Hist, England^ xxiii 
I^irod, Hist, Charles V, sect. i. 

(2) Id. ibid. 

(3) Robertson, ubi tup. 

VoL. I. 
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3 i^der ai^ traiwuillity were restored to society^ and Figoinr to governiiient.(l) 
Now it was’ihet the enterprisbig spirit of E^^yrard mora remarkably 

to idkow itself. He undwlook an expedition agmist Lewellyn prince Wales, 
wlio had formerly joined the reMlliouB barons, and two brothers, 

David and Roderic, had fled to Edward for protection ; craving his assas^ 
anee to recover their possessions, and secondi^ his attempts to enslave their 
native country. . , ^ 

*[nie W^cfa prince* had no resource against the superior force of Edwin 
bni the inaoeessible situation of his mountains, whicli had hitherto protectH 
hii foref ad i ef B against all the attempts of the Bazon and Nor^ian dOnoiierora. 
Qr WooordiBgiy retired with the bravest of his subjects among the hills of 
Snowdon. But Edward, no less vigorous than cautious, pierced into the 
heart ot the country, and approached the Welch army in its li^t retre^. 
tyu v ia g carefully secured eve^ pass behind him, he avoided putting to trial 
tbe'^^^Ewr of a nation proud or its ancient independency. He trusted to the 
ihi^iiiit Sure effects of famine for success ; and Lew^yn was at lem^ 
ohMgeidlvti^hinit. and^receive the terms imposed upon him by the Engush 


These terms, though sufficienUy^verc 
ton. The Efiglifih oppressed and insult 


ere but ill observed by the vic- 
tbe iidn^itants of the di^ricts 


which were yielded to them. The indignation of the Welch was roused : 
they flew to arms ; and Edward again entered Wales with an army, not dis- 
pleesed with the occMimi of making his conquest finaL This ippy he cqp- 
mitted to eomniand of Roger Mortimer, while be himselT waited the 
event in the enUe of RndUan ; and Lewellyn, having ventured to leave Ida 
fintiinsps, was defeated by Mortimer, and slain, temther with two t ho usand 
the Welch nobility submitted to Edward, and the laws 
of S hg fa i id were esiMlisfaed in that principality .(31 

jbi Older to presOTve bis eonquest^^ward bad recourse to a barbarous 
psHby. Ho ordered David, brother to Lew^n, and his successor in the 
ptlneiiiBlity^f Wales, be hanged, drawn, and quartered, as a tndts^r^ for 
tiding arms in defmoe of his native country, which he had once unhappily 
deserted, and for maiidaining by force his own hereditary authority. He 
also ordered all the Welch bards to be collected together and put to death ; 
from a belief, and no absurd one, that be should more easily subdue f^e in- 
de^ndent spirit of the people, when their minds ceased to bo roused oy the 
ideas of military valour and ancient glory, preserved in the traditional poems 
TT^’th^lT miWntirV, and recited or sung by thorn on all pubHc pccaaions and 


* Sdward's conduct, in regard to Sootlanflr^at which his ambttira ns 
od, is little more excusable. But several thinn must be premised, 
bwfbn 1 procee d to ids transactions with that country. 


§ M. WsW. T. WsUliiffliaa. 

T. Wytei, 

T. Wykei, ^nnul, Wmvfrl. Powel, Hut. Wate§. 
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RoBiasBSrteM 

S^tfl 1 ^ Piott, its iwffi&DiBhabttants, nvaf^iiierADtftliXiSfiSMfi^P^ 
^ th« SaxsSs; Mld^4ha dM^|||BB|Hw 
io o*tt m dk aoc^ed ulalMiie ^i&im of the c<^to^1|iKHp|lMri»i^ 
qiio«ls%9foM‘i^ T#eed. Msofiwbile fierce enA IklWA^jsae^ 4 o||M 

f^res/^^eMed^ between the Sects and Piets, and Kenii^ iJL^e 
sijsty-’tillith A^liotttsh feng, aoeerdiM to tradition, had obtained in dSfi, a 
coftTplete pbMi fmy et the Piets, iMMinited into one monarc^ the 
<^<nmtry fc^Jfrreseot Icnown by ihCitDOTR^ North j^tain. The &ote tluw^ 
forth bdbame more formidably; an^ h^^ving less'^^Vosiness on their hands at 
home, were always ready to join tlie .English malecontent^ and made frequent 
incur^qijka into the bordering eeunties. In one of these incursions, as 1 Wve 
had occasion tq notice, William king of Scotland was taken prisoner; and 
Hehry II. as the price of his liberty, not only extorted frinn him an exorbi- 
tant ransom, and a promise to surrender the places of greatest strength an his 
dominibns, but compelled him to do homa^ lor his whole kingdom. Bichaid 
1. a more generous, but le^^ politic, prinae than bis father, solemnly re- 
nounced his claim of homi^, and ab^dved William from the other hard 
conditions whiahTIenry had imposed. The crown of Scotland was therefore 
agdin^rendered fhAependent, and the northern potentate only did homai^ for 
the fieft which he enjoyed in England, (a circumstance has occasioned 

many mistakes, and much dispute among historians) in the same mamter as 
King of En^and hhnself swore fealty to the French monaroh, for the 
mfoVmch he inherited in France. But on the death of .^exander III. Jaesr 
a ceptury after, the captivity of M^illiam, Edward I. availing hims^ ef the 
situation of affairs in Scotland, revived the claim of sovereignty whkh hod 
beenrenottnoedbyRichard.fi) ' t 

This is the real state of the controversy concerning the indepeodemsy m£ 
Scotland, which took its rise about this time, and in the following m a nn e r . 
As Alexander left no male issue, nor any descendant eze^t Margaret of 
Norway, his grand-daughter, who did not long survive him, the r|dit of suc- 
cession brionged tio the descendants of David earl of Huntii^on^piMson of 
king David I. Of that line, two illustrious competitors loa t^iBJCrown ap- 
peared : Robert Bruce, son of«^Mibel, ^arl David's second daii^ihter ; and 
John Batiol, grandson of Mamret, the eldest daughter. According to the 
rules of succession now estabbshed, Baliol's right was preferable : be.wopld 
succeed as the'representative of his mother and grandmother ; aw Bruce's 


factioi^; and arms alone, it was feared, must terminate a dispute too weighty 
for the laws to decide 

In tbu critical situation the parliament of Scotbuu^lhi oidsr to aYow^e 
miHtiei^ civil war, embraced the ^l^ngerous resolution of appealmg to Ed- 
ward I. He was accordingly chosen umpire, and both partwa aggeed to ac- 
quiesM in hii decree. Now it was that this agabitiem and entaspxn^ 
prbloe, Sdready master of Wales, resolved more determinedly to 
^ lord ef the whole idand erf Britoin, by reviving hk obac^ dnim of fipw 
dal ^erpCriority over Scotland. Under pretence of examining the .quests^* 
ntato^ Bolemnity, be summoned all the Boottisb brnroro to 
him in ^eaMe of Norham, a place sitnated on the southern ba^ eMha 
Tweed I And having gain^some, and intimidated otiaers, ho provaBedjil^aR 
^he iNhw toko ntj not excepting Brace and Baii^, the two 
the jea eo n ssk m- to acknowledge Scotland a fief of the English 
to him as their s o ' i tH feig n <fr liege 

M to ano^ier stiB more important. Asit waajnjvioi^,#^ 
a sentence whiA he had ndt power to exeeuto/ JGdwaiilkeepfki^d 
^^PIEssion of the disputed kingdom, that he hiight be able to deliver it to 


(1) Budinnan, Ifitf. Scat. lib. viii. RoberUsfi, book i. 
(i) Hymer, roL, iu W. Hemming, vol. i. 
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hii^wliQ9a j^^j^ooUvbe found pvderable: and that exorbitant, demand 
WR$ complle^wl^ bo& by the barons and the. claimants. He soon after 
gave in favour or BaHol, as being the least formidable of the com-, 

petitor^we afo told b^ a respectable l&torianXl) but. in justice to £(!6i^ 
ward>^ 1 am bound to sajj that his awards trhich was no Jess equitable than 
solemn^ seemed to proceed mereljr from the state of the question. ^ He not 
only r^eiT^d it to the consideration of a hundred and forty cOmmissionen^ 
pai^y Engli^ and partly Scotchj» but p^posed it to all the celebrated lawyers 
id JSurop^ who returned an uniform answer coiiformable to the king's de- 
CTee. . HaKbl renewed the^ath of fealty to England^ and was put in posses- 
sion of the kin^doml(^) 

£d ward, having thus established his unjust cdeSm of feudal superiority over 
Scotland, aspired next at the absolute sovereignty and dominion of that king- 
^ooif . He attempted to provoke BaHol by indignities ; to rouse him to re- 
hellion, and to rob him of his crowm, as the punishment of his pretended 
trqgson and felony. TTie passive spirit of Baliol accordingly began to mu- 
tiny ; and he entered into a seciet alliance with France, which was already 
engag^ in a war with England, the more efPectually to maintain his inde- 
pencfoncy. 

The expenses attending these multiplied wars of Edward, and his new pre- 
parations for reducing Scotland, obliged him to have frequent recMiurse to 
parliamentary supplies, and introduced the lower orders of the state into the 
public QQiincais. This period, therefore, the twenty- third year of his reign, 
seeqyljU^tbQ of the House of Commons : for the former precedent 

fnim the boroughs, summoned by the earl oi^ Leicester, was 
miinHSw |ne a9t_^of a violent usurpation, and had been discontinued in all 
th^jHiequeDt parFiaments. But when the multiplied pecessities of tl^e 
crodte^oduccd a greater demand for money than could be conveniently an- 
swered by the common mode of taxation, Edward became sensible, t^at the 
most <|ip^ditioys way of obtaining supplies was to assemble the deputies of 
all the boroughs ; to lay before them tne exigencies of the state ; to discuss 
the matter in their presence, and to require their consent to the demands of 
their sovereign. He therefore issued writs ^the sheriffs, enjoining them to 
send to parliament, aloii^ with two knij|^hte^|Lthe shire, t^o deputies from 
each borough within their county, provided with sufficient powers from their 
community, to consent to what levies should seem necessary for the support 
of government — it is a most equitable rule," says he, in his preamble to 
this writ, that what concerns all 4>ould he approved of by all ; and common 
dangers be repelled by united efforts."(3) Such a way of thinking iroplieS'^^ 
a generosity of mind much superior to what might be expected from Ed 
general^pdu c t . 

The ^Idennen and common-council,' after the election of these deputies, 
gave surety for their attendance before the king and parliament ; ana their 
cha^jTOs were bo ne by the borough that §ent them.(4) How different in that, 
as w^ as in other respects, from our more modern representatives 1 — Instead 
of shocking and controlling the authority of the king, they Vere naturally 
induced to adhere to him, as the great fountain of justice, ano^to support him 
agap^ the power of theViobles, who at . once oppressed them, and disturbed 
him in the execution of the laws. The king, in his turn, gave countenance 
to an order of men so useful, and so little £iigerou^ Tlio peers also'wero 
obliged to pay them some respect, on account of Uieii^nspqupnce asabo^^. 
By these means the commons, or third estate, long so .abj<^ ip England, aa 
well as in aU other European nations, rose.graduaBy .tQ ^oir present impor* 
tance ; and, in their progress, made arts and ^mmerce, the necessaij^ at- 
tendants on liberty and equality, flourish in l^tain;* . 

Inward enmloyed the supplies granted by'his people in warlike prep^^^ 
tions against ^ northern neighbour. He cited Baliol, as his vassal, to apl 

n) Robsrtsan, Hist. Scotland, book i. 
fs) Kyoier, vol. ii. W. Hemming, vol. i. 

(3) Brady, IVeatise of Boroughs, from the Records, 

(4) Id. ibid. Rtliquiec SpeJm. 
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peftT In £i%li^ parliament, to be held at Neweastle. Bill that prij^, 
having now receivi^ pope Celestine’s dispensation iinm his oMi of fealty, 
re^wced the homage tvhich had been done to England, imd set Edward at 
dciSahoe. This bravado was but iQ supported by the military operatkttis of 
the Scots. Edward crossed the Tweed without opposition, at the bead of 
thirty thousand foot, and four thousand horse. Berwick was tal^en by as« 
eadit ; the Scottish army was totally routed near Dunbar ; the whole sou&em 
part ci£ the kingdom was subdued ; and the timid Baliol, discontented with . 
his own subjects, and over-awed tne English, ir^tead of making use of 
those resources which were yet left, hastened to make hiaLSnbmissions to the 
conqueror. He expressed thq ijieepest penitence for h^ disloy^ty to his 
liege lord ; and he made a solmn and irrevocable renunciation of his crown 
into the hands of Edward.( I ) 

The English monarch marched as far north as Aberdeen and Elgin without 
meeting a sii^le enemy. No Scotsman approached him, but to pay him sub* 
mis^on and do bim homage. Even the turbulent Highlanders, ever refrac* 
tory to their own princes, and averse against^ the restraints of law, endea- 
voured by a timely obedience to prevent the devastation of their country : 
and Edward, flattering himself that he had now attained the great object of 
his wishes, in the final reduction of Scotland, left earl Warrenne governor of 
the kingdom, and returned with his victorious army into England.(2) 

Here a few particulars are necessary. 'J'here was a stone, to which the 
popular superstition of the Scots paid the highest veneration. All tha|^|fcuigB 
were seated on it when they received the rite of inauguration. Ain^m|P|^ 
clition assured them, that their nation should always govern whereTOBjlpiBt] 
was placed ; and it was carefully preserved at Scone, as the true pallaM|pBE 
their monarch, and ^eir ultimate resource under all misfortunes. 
got possession of it, and carried it with him into England. He also gave ordei^ 
to destroy all the records, and all those monuments of antiquity which might 
preserve the memory of the independency of the kingdom of Scotland, ^Iwd 
refute the English claims of superiority. The great seal of Baliol was broken, 
and that prince himself was carried prisoner to London, and committed to 
close custody in th^Tower.(3) years after he was restored to liberty, 

and submitted to a voluntary baflSment in France ; where, without making 
any farther attempt for the recovery of his royalty, he died in a private 
station. 

Edwaild was not so successful in an effort which he made for the recovery 
of Guierme. The French monarch, FhUip IV. sumamed the fai^, had robbed 
Knglaiwl of this province, by an artifice similar to that which Edward had 
pra<!tii|IS against the Scots. He had cited the English monarch, as his vassal, 
to answer/w the court of peers, the charge of treason against his soverei^ ; 
for having permitted his sulnects to seize some Norman vessels, and denied 
satisfaction : and Edward, renising to comply, was declared guilty of treason, 
iiiid the duchy of Guienn^ confiscated. An English army was ^nt over to 
recover it under the earl of Lancaster, who died in a short time ; and the 
oarl of Lincoln who succeeded him in the command, failed in the attempt. But 
the active and ambitious spirit of Edward could not rqst satisfied so Jong as 
the ancient patrimony of his family remained in the hands of his rival. He 
therefore entered into an alliance with the earls of Holland and Flanders ^(4) 
aad^ped, that when he ^ould «nter the frontiers of France, at the head of 
his English, Flemish, and Dutdi armies, the French king would purchase 
1>0AC^ by the restitution of Goienne. 

But m order to set tiiis vast machine in motion, conddernble supplies were 
necessai^ from parliament : and these Edward readily obtained both from 
the lords commons. He was Jiot so fortunate in his impoedtions on the 
whom he always bated, and from whom he demanded a fifth of aU 
their moveables, as a punishment for their adherence to the Mounfort fluv 

(0 Rynier, vol. ii. Hemming, vol. i. Trivet. Annal. 

(tt) Id. ibid. 

W. Hemming. X. Walsingham. 

Rymer, vol. ii. Hemming, vol. i. 
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man bunid to the judges to receive llo*jwsc^l>rollght before tbem 

;* to beer decide all ciliisee in whiA thty weio defendaata^p'^'pfw 
evecy oili jltstraHjlipat them^ but to db them juatioe against nohocb^. The 
^cdeeiAstice eoa^|BSa themselves in the most miserablb^tuation'iin^ 

^ev opold nopK^in always in their own houses or (^ve^|B foi^ wd|t of 
enb^stence : inSSy went a^ad in quest o^ecessarie^, ^ey were it^bed 
and ^used by e^ry ruffian^ and no redress could be obtaihed them for 
\h0ii9o8t violent uiuot- The spirit of the clergy was at last broken by this 
^iarsh^treatpient They all eitner publicly or priA ately opmplied with the 


received the protection of tne laM'sr^l) Not one eccl^ 
lus Hum^remarks, seemed willing to suffer for thejaltt 
this new species of jpartyrdom, the most tedious aim 
e most mortifying to spiritual pride^ and not rewarded 
ory which %e4hur(m holds up with such ostentation to 



^treatment 

of 

la^riPBwrufan: 
by SiM crown of 
her faithful sons. 

^^JBut all these supplies were not sufficient for the king's necessities. He 
was obliged to exert nis arbitrary power^ and lay an oppressive hand on every 
:ordef oTmbn in the klo^om. The people murmured^ and the barons muti- 
notwithstanding their great personal regard for IJdward. He was 
Ito makot^ncessions ; to promise all his subjects a coni pcnsat ion for 
sustain^ ; and to confirm the Great Charter, with an 
^use, in order to secure the nation for ever agOinst all impokii- 
^es without consent of purliament.(2) Thesd^ concesj^ns, my 
p^ur ancestors had the honour of extorting, by their bdMness and 
ace, frdkn the ablest, the most warlike, and the most ambitious mo- 
narch thatiBver sat upon the throne Thcrvalidity ol^ the Great 

jOkarter wea never afterwards forma^nHSued. « 

8u^ a number of domestic disconSfl^^knicted thMring's embarkation 
ifof tlanders ; so that he lost the pi^ffi^^kson for a^ion, and after his^ ar- 
rival made no great progress aeain8^Si(|' enemy. The French monansh, 
4iowever, propq^ed a cessation pf arms ;^and peace wa^soon ufteid|teight 
about by the mediation of thtlKioi>e, in consequence of which wBs 

1 to England, ^ ^ 

mn time the Scots rebelled. Earl Warrenne hw^ 
l^ccount of his ill state of health, %ad left thf 
) hands of Ormsby aif& Cressingham, the offii , 
i of' acting with that prudence and moderatiSii^^ 
kxittish nation to a yoke ^ich they \ipre 
an^, exasperated every man of spirit by the rl 
bvernment. Among^ these William 4^allace, 1 
woi^y o^ust panegync, but to wHbei the ibnd admii 
'jfld|ped nmny labuloms acts of prowess, underidllk 
piiKle prefect of delivering his native country ij|om 
re^eib. Be had been .provoked by the insoF 
put him to death ; fuifl fmding himself on t^aj^ 
querqys, he fled into the woods, and offered bl- 
ue oppressions of the English govemom had 
He was of a gigantic stature, and endofved with 

yith invincible fortitude of mind ; with disiutertfiled ^ , 

-credible patience, and ability to l^ar huik^r, fatigue, and all the -senMhios 
^t^the seasons : so that he soon Acquired, amon ^ " 

ra'^iity to which his virtueA so emlaentl; 
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(1) W. Uemmiiin, vol. i. Chron. Dujtst, vol. ii. 
w^- Wiil8ii)gl)ain. W. Heroniing. 
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fled ia^Ei^d ; and aU the other ottcew ^BbSion 

lua i^Mi^e. ;7])e iC«rror added courage to the Soota, -rh^TOiiiL th^selWfe 

Ik^ounivKilA lA/’u U 1 


in-.-pi.^;:^ rfdrf^rc^l “-^“d^ny- o? 

offencl‘“Bn?’w«T« rfitr "“d**" » perfo^^aS 

i Blit WaJluee, rtdl undaunted, continued obstinate in hie nurnme 

himself unable to give battle to the enemy, he marXS 
ti^**!!***^.^-*"**^**^ prolonging the war, and of turning to hie adrad. 

***“* and barren country. WarrenM^t- 

*“ *“ "““■? on the banks of t^Forth, w^m the 

^li^ army iw t^^ly routed. Cressingbam, whose impatience urged thie 
attack was daa^ Warrenne was obliged to retire into J^glaod ’wd J:h» 
^*w’*R*Lfc’*^™**** *“ Scotland suirendered to the conqueror.d*) ^ 

."*?? universally revered as the deliverer of his eodiffiLui 

his followers the title of Regent or guardian jif thMSSk^^ 
d^y w^ch he wdl deserve d^^gi^ satisfied with expellC thp 
ui^g^ his army to march into q^iSi. and revenge aU piSlnh^es bv rot*. 

They broke Sto tKrtSi 
and every thing waste before them ; 

- *** as for 08 the bishopric of 

jCurted into ^ their own country Joaded with spoils, and crowned 
the victorious Wallace.(^ ^ 

^r4n Flanders when ho received inteUigence of thenc 
concliMed a peace with France, he haqt ' ‘ * 
hopes, not only of Wiping off every di 
voveiHw^ conquest of Sqptland, which he had i 

enter irinw ttif liia i^in^ i 
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With this view he coUeoied 




int'i^ 


B roipn. 

and Ireland ; and, with an army of ohe hiuHL 
in tSy^ entere<^ the devoted kingdom. Scotland iSj# 
(We to withstand si^ a force. Af present it was without 
.intestinirjealousies. The elevathin of Wallace waa the 
^ nob^ty, who repined to see a private man raised 
Bd eiMl more by his reputation^ Sensible of these 

irity , and the chief command devplved upon wwi i 
less disting^nished by abilities, but under 


'J W' 0“ wowiujjujoucu uy ttuuiDies, do^ 

to 8®*^o in diefence of their cdohM. 
Edward came up with thenj^ 
rooie Soottiilr an])y%«^broken, and diased off tiie field with 


of friodani^ however, was not yet eeeemdished. ia« 
guM ttnny after redvchig aflltfae southern provinces^, was obliged to aoUas 

£• !}•""»!»»• T.wdlii*h.iii. 

(s; l.WaUmsbuii. T. t^kei. W. Hemming. 
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firoTliifottB; utdilit; 8 cI|K no lessonngdd «t t^eir present defeti^ 
tIiiMl 'dli^ated by ib^ ptutt stUl majirtawfl Ibe mtest for libert^ 

Tl^ %ere Bgiito Victonous, ind again subduiB. WaUaoe alone maintained 
Ida independency amidst the univer8a^■lavezT of his countrymen. But 
. was at length bebrayed to the Englidi by his triend^ir John Monteith : and 
Bdwaid, whooeiiatD£al"braye ]7 and magnanimity should have led him to re- 

K Uke ipialities &an enemy^ ordered this illustrious patriot to be carr^ 
lihs to London to be tried as a rebel and tr^tor, uiough he had never 
^tnade snhgnisamQ ^ 8wom.fealty to England^ and to be executed on Tower-i 
'fie could not think his favourite conquest secure, whilst Wallara 
was alive. Hence thq unworthy fate of a man, who had defended 


- jtuit me oaroarous poncy oi jc«awara laueo or me purpose to wnicn it was 
direihted. The eruelW and injustice exercised upon Wallace, instead of 
break^ the snirit, only roused more effectually the resentment of the Scots. 

- the envy which, during his lifetime, had attended that, gallant diieftain, 
King now buried ih his grave^he was universally regarded aa the chamnIfKi • 
. of Scotland, and e^^lnUy lamented by all ranks of men. The people 
^ ef ery wbere^dispos^ to rise against the Englidi government ; and a new and 
more fortunate le^er soon presqpted himseli^* who conducted them to li- 
bertyj^.to victory^ nnd to vengeaifte. 

Bruce, son of that Kobert who had been one of the competitors for 


' ^e d!Own of Scotland, 
aU Ms pretensions ; aq 
same tune in I rgnce, s 
of this young 
in a private co m fe#^ 
fame of patrictiiq^a 
that of another, fimc 


1, h|d succeeded in coDBe<|[uence of his fathers death, to 
death of John Baliol, which happened about the 
kerned to open a full caiegi' to the genius apd ambition 
an. He had formerly servm in the Eriglish army ; but 
ce held with Wallace, after the battle of Falkirk, the 
'as suddenly conveyed from the breast of one hero to 
ice regret his engagement with Edwa^, and secretly 

n A A iil. ..e • 1 ' 


determined to seize the first opportunity of rescuing iirom slaveiy his op- 
MBised ooufftiy. ^ The time oi deliverance seemed now come. He hoped 
iMt die Scots, without a leader, and without a king, would unanimously re- 
pair to his standard, and seat him on the. vacant tlmme. Inflamed with the 
nrdour of youth, and buoyed up by nati|yi|^ 4 prage, his «spiring spirit saw 
akme the glory of the enterprise, or regardd|pm difficulties that must attend 
it as the source only of greater glory. The i^series and oppressions which 
he had beheld lus countrymen suffer in their uneoual contest for indepen- 
deocy,.ihe ngieated defeats and npsfortunes which tney had undergone in the 
Btrug^, proved but so many incentives to brii^ relief, to lead 

them Doiling with revenge against the haughty viators. 

In cona^uence. of this resolution, and some suspicions that EdwardHsM ap« 
prisea of it, Bruce suddenly left the English court, and arrived in a few 
^ys at Dumfnes in Annandale, the chief seat of his family interest. There 
a number of the nobility vcpre happily assembled, and among the rest John 
' Onminin, io whm he had^formerly communicateid his designs, and ^ho hud 
basely revealed them to Edward. The noblemen were astoni^^ed at the ap- 
pearance of Bmce, and ^t nffore when^ he told them^ that he was come to live 
or die with them in ^defence of (he liberties of his country; and hoped, 
wuh their assistknce, to redeem the l^ttish name from all indi^ties wnich 
it had so lon^suffer^ from«,the tyranny of their imperious masters. It were 
bet^, he tfud, if Heaveif fhould so decree H, to perish at once like brave 
mdi, with swoids in their hands, than to drqpd long# and at last undergo the 
fidteW ^ anf(Mrtunate^W«llace.(8) 

The spirit with which this d|to(mrse tras delivered, the bold sentiments 
which it oodveyed; the novelty of Bruce's declaration, assisted by the graces 
.of his youth and manly deportment, made deep impression on tne mindS' of 
l^e ‘nooles, and rousea all those principles of indignation and revenge with 
whidi they had long been secretly actuated. . Th^ declared their unanimous 


M. West. Geo. Bucbsnso. 

(C; Id. ibid. 
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, ^ ir«iic5raj _~ 

j^esdntii^ th^ g?eat wmer of;lhe ISogUsh hbUOji ; add Bt^ee, ^ 

fbMed brnia trdiicheiwfoUo^dli him dut of the assembly^ roniii] 
through the body, left him for dead. Bit Thomas Kirkn^trick^* ^eof 
jdeiias, asked him on his if the traitor was ^in. l'^liev£ 

replied Bruce, ^ And is that a matter/* crj^d lUrkpatnck, "to be 
" lecture ? 1 wilt secure him.** He accordingly* drew his m 

C uum ihi^ and stabhed him to the &art.(l) ^ • v 

JlHi^eed of Bnioe and his assbciateSj my dear Phinp/whlcn coptoins dr- 
cflpHmes justly conddmneMy ^r present manners^ was rcMcarded ip that 
age as an effort of manly vig^r and just poliiw. Hehoe the mmtly of Slrl^ 
patridc took for the crest of their arms a hand with a bloody dsggfw^/ aj^ a# 
a motto, the words employed by their ancestor, when he ezscutrat^ 
lent action : I wUl secure him !** , ^ 

^^|Ae murder of Cummin affSaed the acd to the cDnroiracy*tjf '(hd 
nflSihl. They had now no resource left, but to shake o^the yoke of 
or periah in the attempt. The genius of the nation rohsed itsdf its 
long defection ; and Bruce, dying to. different quarters, eMted his partliaha 
every where to arms. He succ^sfhlly attacks the dis;^INrsed bodies^^^tha 
English ^ gpt possession of many castl^ ; and, having made hia duthoi^ hf 
acknowle^^ Ih most parts of tpe kingdom, was jUMo^y erow^bd^ at Sco^ 
W bishop of Bt. Andrew's, who hsA zealousl^Hiraoed his cause. The 
ifngliih were agsdn driven fljh of the Idn^om, except snoh.as took shelter iq 
the fortresses stm in their slmds ; and Edward found Scoto, ^Md^ .. 

twice conquered by his valour, were yet to subdue. ^ ,<1 

Conscious however of his superior power^ as well as slfMifor sl^ iu aormSi 
this great monar^ made light of his antagonist. <tHe thotoght of uoth^lntt 
victory ilhd vengeance. He sent a body of troops intdBcotlknd ^der Aymar 
de V^nce, his general; who falling unexpectedly upon Bruce, thrcw^!^. 
army into disorder, and obliged lum to take shelter in the Western 
Edward himself was advancing a mighty force, determined to make 
now defenceless Scots the vio|||B ^f his severity, when he une:4>ected]^ 
sickened and died at Carlisle ^PKijoining with his latest breath his son ana 
successor to prosecute the war, and never to desist till he had dually subduefL 
the kingdom of Scotland/^) But tnat, as we shall afterwar;<|s ^ve ooCaidbQ 
to see, the second Edjwa was Btfle able Jitgiccomplish. 

The chanuster of ^fflward 1. as a warrior and puliticibu bajs already been 
sufficbmtly deUneaML I^all therefore fofVear touching again on those 
partkMMn„^and conclude this letter with his merit as a legislator, which has 
juB^.^tshied him the honourable 9 pi>ellation Of the English Justin w. " The 
nusmous statutes pas 3 ed during his reign setne the dhief points of jurispra- 
dence ; and, as Sir Edward Cone observes, truly»4eserVe the name . 

blishuMts, because they have befit more constqgt,^ standmg^^gnd 
laws, than any made rincf. *1116 regular ordef m^tained irf his 
stratum abo gate the common law' an oppeltunity to it^ne il^lf ; btodgStt 
the iudgesto a eOrtaintydo their determinatidns, aM the-iaw^erS to prectiSpli 
in tneir pleadii^B. He regulated theu jnrisdictign of the^sPVdral ooti»r 
e^MiU^ed the ettoe of Justice of the peace^ oofinleted the djyisfen of wie? 
eoutt^of Jkobequcr into iimr distinct courts, each cf which mani^ed*^ 
artthKnt depgndenea upon anyone magistrate ; aUu^thC 1 
yers afteri4rd8 invented a method of caibyidg iwiinnm ^ 
oAiita beibme%valir atfd dtbcWi oheach 
•nmetsiiiU wfiUsh^lesded verymoob to improve the^praeticoef theittiflll 
T #iitridthei^ Bd^nrd- took so mit^ Chre th$» hlT’ipti 
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tlit Rei^n^of Edward //; with flit Aetiawat tka AJ‘‘airr/^ 
SeotldiuL 


flituation of offidn betiKaeti England &nd Seotland itlilio death 
of 13d#aMX hnakes H neoeasarj, my dear Philips to carry farther the history 
of Odr oo« telaild, befsrONre return to the transactions on the oontinent. 

>^crprmee e^'e^ Ascended the English throne with more advantages than 
Edim^f Iv He was in the twenty-third year of his ago^ and universalfy W- 
IfTreSTby peopK^ bbfh on account of the sweetness of his own disposnioO, 
* edA ae thewd and successor of their illustrious monarch^ He was at the 
of A floeat ready to snldect the whole island to his sway ; and all 

^ yi 0 fflMlv|M tra^uiliity and happiness under his gorerntnedt. 

Bili &e fir£ act«of Jdi billed all these hot>es^ and diowed him totally 

‘ h|p Idgfh %totion. Instead of prosecuting the conquest of 

fidOOand, According tothe desire of his father^ he returned into England^ 
nfte^ g flow feel^flffor^ and immediately didianded his forces; although 
^ Blobert Biillce had^ before this time« emerg^ ftnm his obscurity, and was be- 
come Bufliciehtly formidable to make more vigorous measures necesssj^. 

Me next step tidten by Edward was no less weak and imprudent. He re- 
m^i^I^erS Gaveston,ia yAthfol favourite, whom the late king had banished 
osNacflbttnt of his ascendancy over this prince ; and whom, on his 
d<ioil1i4>ed he had made him promise never more to entertain. Cravestcm was 
iJie son'^ a Gascon knight of some distinction, and by his shining^accom^ 
* nHUunents had early insinuated himself into the affsctioDS of young Edward, 
libart^as ea^y caught by appeaatt^^ and strongly msposed to 
i^ndfship and coirfidence. He was endowP* with the utmost elea^ce of 
^shape and person ; was noted for a fine mien ttnd easy carriage ; had distin- 
guididi hftn8^<i^ tdl warlilft and genteel exercises, and was celebrated for 
those quick sanies W wit in vdileh his countrymen usually exceL Little 
wonder that such qMrsbn wa^thougbt necessarv to a gay monarch, whose 
fi^ldea he able to flatter : n^t a wise king wSt have no public favourite, 

lem a fdi^i^ one. Edward experienced this danger, 
vhsjtoii no'sqoner an^ed^t couH tnan he was loaded with benefitiu and 
"1 to the highest honotufS. The king bestowed upon him the earldom 
Qflralljji^iqb had ucflfeSfifl to the grown bv the death of prince Edmond, 

' bflp king of ^^Qomans. He marrisd hjpi to his own neioe ; and 
L to elw^no |4eaA|fl*e m ij ja r oyalty but as i¥ served to add lustre td 

i wills fondf^delptry. /Me hau^ty barc^s, already iu8ri5^ dissa- 

. tt^$||}fl WTO fiUSsard'itcondupt in r^^ard tol^tlan^ Vere enraged at the pii- 
^ pd^biitf oi^tniniop whonHhev despifted. Nordid "^ey take any care to con- 
i^i^theW^nimosity. MeaclA'hile Gavesion, instead of disanning egvy by too 
^ qratlojMbd ipodesly of his behaviour, displayed his poyer and mJtuence 
wi& the utasMt ostehtatiog. JSvery day multiplied his en^|hies j Slid n/bthihg 
was wBifliU|jh4jnt tkne tBvoemfnt their unhinfand' render it fatmboth^jtO 1^ 
widJ^iQiimr. ' ^ ^ ^ 

top was at Jem^ipgyted!^ by Thomas earl of LaDciuder, ;c^^^if^- 
Ftd the klng,^a fim |urinee of the blood. He putnimsmf at IhA 
i '^^thabparty amobg tfae b&rons who derired the de|D(te8sion of thiA 
Stranger. " The* eonMevated Aobles bonn4 thdmselvei hy , 

m 1 Gi^eston ; they took .arms for that purpose, and Edward waaeUiged 
tihlAjiUD* But he was afterwards reoulea, rmnstated in hip former ^nse- 


--sv«j 5 s 

tt^^jsxssa S'&isrJjrs^'sar* “ 

aiton^tiea of fkctioaiw longer prevSS ^ 

gw%e abb to Ul(e ven^peaneeM «Q wmi4 

^«,^bo«,progPe^ tbeo^ect 


^®don after Sdw'ard's retrSat iron fi^^land d ' • , 

marter of' the whole kingdom, eat^T^fciS^^ Witiflelf 

*e mbills of the aoMlitj to hie m ll ^ i 

ejre.ytH»ld ^rit a«d he enridied^oUo;^ SkAe 

ir^St^SISi 

kingf’s brother, also dietin^ished himadf hir*?^^ Edward Bnujeg, the 

the ^glidh power beingX^lted by^e fe^le'1^1^ 

the least satiruine of the Soota hpjmn ^ of B4ipard« even 

independencr They obtS ^ 


Scotland 


:ched azi arniy'ijito 
lif^inst a Jn^rJor 


fsr.? “• 

iSdward assembled forces from ^ quaitos/with a view of fiw Ai-a. .* ’ * 

thou8|n(J com^Sts^ Jmt Mna ■eoiiiMMd of 
diflUnffiu^ed thefcSSvea hy mfLify hih 
desperate by their situation, and ww3^Su«d‘«ft^IkrSr^ 
migWjustly, unde; 

to a ftr more numeroua hodv. Rnkai>4> i 


“* ■*** ®“» ■‘«*® <w5N233Srt 

«» Ud^iliu wia a batdMzo, in tight of the two 

OJ T. tt'alsingham. Tide la More. W. Hemming. . 








j0ed ^ ‘ 

. hour>» w|iA bovoa^ivBh iaapMepce; aind EdwiiM; a^ 
u 'diw up ^ia forces> and aStraiMed agaiiMt tlie^ ficd^. 
'j p a g a rtdvVitf^ &P^ ar^ur, and Aa dispute was fime "aoA 
^fUUttaDduglas ^Ibroken the E nyB s h cavalry/ but their Ihi^ 
wiaratiU inn, wfien a stratageii^decided the fortune of the ield. 

SOUeetad a numb^ af waggonera sed nunpter boys, and fhntijihed 

thIKn ^Hth - standards. **^Trhey appeared upon the heights towards the left; 
T1arH|||11ili nutoek^tfaem for a fireq)^ army coming to surround tha#Y a 
ps^e^ sik^ tiMm ; they threw down their arms and fled. The Scots puf- 
BUddrwtlh jpMt ehuighter as £sr as Berwick ; and, Bbaides an inesthnabfo 
booty, toOKslimy persons of quality prisoners, with above four hundred gen- 
tlthaien> wboailBobert treated with g^reat humanity, and whose ransom was a 
new poeeseMb of weidth to the tictorious army. Edward himself nanx>wly 
e<|hlng ’ ^eker in Dunbar, whence hd passed by sea to Berwick.^ 1 j 
Aueh wwthe gnsat and decisive battle of Bannockburn, which secured the 
Borland ; fixed Brtace «on^he throne of that kingdom, and 


l^deenied the^Siost sign^Jdow that the English monarchy has received 
ninja the Ndnnan invasion. Ine number of dain is not certainly known, but 
it ktnst have been jrery great ; for the impreUsion of this defpat on the ndnds 
of the E nglish was so ntrong, that no superiority of jbrce tould ancourage 
tbem to keep the fiidd against ^e Scots for some years. * » 

lf| erddr ^ avail hitniL^ of his present success, Robert entered England ; 



j expense of the English! He sentlj^yer hi 

armpof six thousand men into Irelan d^ to d Ke himself followed 

SQhB^a||er with a more numerous body of troops«^^ft^' a ^ievous fam 2 ne> 
wltii i i at tiiat time desolated both Britain and Jrelaiil^' ireduced the Scottish 


/'to the greatest extremity ; so that Robert wasr^u^d to return, with 
hlsmm mseh diminished, into his own oeuntrv. His brother, who assumed 
timcitk of king of irdan4,Wter experiencim^ variety of hardships, was de- 
feated and skdahy the Engliah near Dundalk ; and FLobert became sensibie 
tknt^he had attempted projects too extensive for the force of bis narroar 


dward, betides tke disasters which^he suffefed from tha invasion of the 
Sodti^ and iba opposition formJd against bis government in Ireland, was ba- 
rtbasd with a rebellion in Wales: and the factions of his nobUity troubled 
hibit^wt more than aU these. They took advantage of the public calamities 
to^^lstilt fak fitilen fortunes, wd endeavoured to establish their ownindepti^- 
^ ^ B tks ruinxof the The king’s unhappy titua;tion obfigedhiiii 

dy witii ail tlufiff'demwds. The' ministry was new modelled bj thp 
n of Danfcast^, that prince was placed at the head of thet 
waa^evSent^ by ipture unfit to 
senaiblb of his own defeets^^and soi^ 

^^woonte^i^Butii they were rather tii^*ridni8ters) 

repdi'ded a feljpw^aubieot exalted above bis rank midata- 
^4he object of eHyw to &e cbief jiobUity. Ibe kingf^^)^^- 
«^;the death or Gaveston, was*^ Hugh le ^eepi^usbr^ ot 
tijhnwf .English birth» and of a noble family; He pdtiieMd 

— ii_i_ -L — t parstNtt and address tnit were ^fitted to 

t was, destitute of that piodez&tion and 
him to mitigate the envy of thO 
tbo^petils of the dafigerous stathm to 



'’iSr 

T. de U More. T. WAlftiogbnni. Yyod. NeTitt; 
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armf^ nad 4^nand6d thd hjriMrtiitiit 9f tM favavrit* and \\k ftdhaitf 1 
noUCeorai wiet« then Hie fktlier'mi the iei 

bolh were enp^yed inesrectatiitf different critamiedone. Hie^iag^ thMlI^tat 
repii^ that qoi^ontfdon oetta^ by^wfaidi hhwM bennddw dheen^e ft»1ewi^v 
reetreined him firoid giving assent to so illA^ a4e£and^ eeoovedessads^^. 
nobLsmen who were accused of no crimes nor Ead^eay’ hpbortunltw^afefdSv' 
them of giving answer. But equityend reason proved a ieeide banruBr agaihet 
men^who bad arms in their hand^ dnd who, bmng aire^y involved in^uiU^ 
saw nf^ safety but in success aed victory. They enter^ London with, their 
trom; and giving into the parliament which was then sitting, a eitthge 
against the Spensers (of^ which they did not attempt to prove one ar^^y^ 
£ 0 )'^ procuroo, by menaces and violence, a sentence of perpetual 
those miiiister8.(l) , * * , 

Xhis act. of viotoce^ in which the lung was obliged to acquldloe^ slendered: 
bis person and authority so contemptible, that^very one thought himself en- 
titled to treat the royal family with neglect. The queen was puMiely in- 
sulted ; but, as that princess was generd^ beloved, Edward was permkted 
to talce vengeance on the* offenders Hawg now some fprCes oniboty and 
havixig concerted measures with his friends Ihr^ghout England, he venturi 
to pw off the mask ; to attack all his enemies ; and to recall the two Span- 
8erB|Whose sen tedce hs^ declared illegal, unjust, and contrary to the tenor ef 
the Great Charter.(d) .. 

The king had dow got the start of the baronsg an advantage which in those 
times was generally decisive. I| p1*oved so in the present instance. Lancaster 
alone made resistance ; he was taken prisoner, condemned by a court. mar«- 
tial, and led to execution. About twenty more of the most notorious effeaden 
ware afterwards condemned by legal trial, and executed. Many were thvo^ 
into pi^n; pom^ mddeJIheir escape beyond sea ; and most of the forfeiture 
wm seised by yddng whose raj^city was insatiable. The barons of 

the king^s pm^ wjera^j^^irted with this partial division of the spoils : the 
envy against the &vount6 rose higher than ever. The people, who always 
luited aim^ made him still mor^j^ dbject of their^varsion : all the relatums 
of ^ attainted barons vnwed revenge ; and although tranquillity was map^; 


I !< fiTTTia 






odium of Sffenser, engenderea future revolutions and convulsions. ^ ^ . 

In such a situation no success could be expected fipom foreign wars* . X4n 
ward, therefore, after making one more fruit^sa attempt against Scotland, 
whence he retimted with diwonour, found it necessiOT to terminate hostiU^ 
ties with that kin^om by a truce of thirteen years. This truce was so much 
the more season^e foi' England, as the nation was at that time threatened 
with hostilities from France. Charles the Fai^ had some groimds of obm- 
, pl^t^^lgainst the Englidi minirters in Gixienne> and seemeMesirous ta4(|^e 
Edwqras weakness. In order to confiscate aB his foreigl^b- 

\ Ipfubassy by the eaxl^of Kent, the king^s bio^mr, hadTbeen^tt^i^lll 

IsehidlB obtained perini^on to go over to* Fai^ and eadeauenc^ 
toa»B^ matters with her bitter* rae there found a fiuihberjof Engh^ 
remains of the Lancastrian fiiption | and their common hiuat^, 
soon begot a secret friendefaip and cozresponckMe haMid^ 
thf|i^m|d xhat princM, mo envied the favourite his inffuence dKi 
Auh|i^*&eso refilgeei was Roger Mortimer, a potent^ 

^^doheen cohdOmhedfor hi A treason, but bdi aMii|d Im jMIjilh 
Hi4 cmiso^ence int;t>^gg||i him to. qidNv 

Tjrrrsl from tife Reguter of C. C.^dijl^rbury. T. Wal^ad^m* 

VCh ill, ^ 

<2) Rytuw, ubi 


Pa*t I. 

-- 



■!& «dkf S«n^ 

" ■■ P I ’T* i^ j ayon laymacyjjritb^Jbwv Bad a corraanaiMifincfi 

wjfryi^ilfcrHiaaffiad ao »ith tha malamnt a nt party in ) 4 

vaa j«lbmad ^esaalaisuj^xiraunslanfio^ 

555®^ witb thapinoa^ SiU li^^al^ imUk^ 

wa^iAd aavar io tba jKiiigdoi&^ uctil xan^jiSar 

»^OM>ved Awi hiaBresenoe and qpunselai This declaratioii prociu^ 
'SlT pop utew^ 4fi Brpg;laiMlj and xirew a decent veil nver ^ her treaim* 

role enterpn^ - She nqaooner arrived with her son in England thap the 
enturely deserted. He ded alea. The elder Spenaer^ now earl 
-of WUudmter^ ^ «overnoi^of fhe castle of Bristol, was delivered jby the 
#Bnrison into the hands of his . enemies j wd, being instantly lamdeinned, 
wito^, or acCHsation^ to siidar dealj^ he was hanged one 
VhheaM hjs arasour. His unhapl^ but more crijpinal son soon after shared 
S? 5™ we : and the kingr disappointed in his expectation of snccoursfwjn 
. ;ahe watoo, was eeiaed among their moantain^ where he had egadeavonrcd. to 
noaeeal hhnsdf^smd oondned in Kenilworth castle.. Meanwhile the anaBa 
taldng advanti^ of the prevailing delusion^j«nmmd|^ed 4M £d3eard*ic hame a 
perlimtieAt at t^eetoiinster : where the king wia'accdiiedof Incepacitrlbr 
aaA bydhe authority 4>f her partisans dhpoeed. The niinota a 
lieattof tourtoea vgars of age, was placed oi the thn^ and the qu^njim 
i^Htoowted i>0g^ awng his niinority.(2) ^ 

hi^y of the people are seldom loiyjr hi the wrong with reopetd to 
]c<WV l{<« weal meaeure. Corrupted as they now irqge Jby thpiiGentiQuanew of 

faction, they could nol^ in the present instanoo, 

^ 25^“ hfisensible to the voice of nature. A wife hid hrgt nishoaoured. next 
ded, and then dethroned her husband ; she had made her infant an 
***ineee in thm unnatural treatments of hia lathery and 'had, by false mre- 
se^oed the ^tiotf into rebellion agahost their sovereign, whose jrank 
All these dreumstamW wera ao in 

, and fonned a complicated scene of .guilt, that tol^toiat rediection 

ato op^ aaena lyes, and make them detest so flagraint^im Inftiqgensent 
ry public and private duty. 

waf ^^caster, /orderly em-l of Leicester, to whose mMtpdy the 
oed monarch had been committed, was soon touched with aentiments 
and genwodty towajids hiseoverdgn ; and besidawdng “ 

— jg and humanitiuhe^was supoosed to have enlertatoaa 
) intoetjona In his The^^ng was theretora 

, and^^^myered oim to lord Berkeley, Maltrafe|a, 
haen^sWiUternatoJy, e^/or a mont^ with the iidlai 
r^W^e pi caatody ff&dcdey;^ward was stillj 
denwdid n^nyef t hisj^nUi his migfortami 

weieri^v.— 
to hcesK entp;dy:^0t&^ 
ii'»ti(winuid aflUclicm,, 

- ■‘Se ioftnuntata of Itiftanuiifi; 

ft|oiiiSapo^itiea 


j^gentienep 


sin 1 



ore. Ttoi^Wtift. fr 
. f . de la Jy, 


lkt. xaavxit 
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Utraf MM* «» 

•tf’ «l^iai4f#TiiW«^ Tkttyi 

TioleiitXr %itb m tM&, nmt i|jB? 

tiiiadi^t mftn, tlMci^ ^iirtil 3 iiiboird»^^ i 

aZtIttiigli atitm;rd ttai^ WoMUSb #Mr wmoM 
atfoel^deedwa»diieoiv^rtdJ»alltlie| — ^ • 

of 1^ Hgbiiiziiiff klng'i(l) ^ ^ , 

Tliufl periihM the imioitnittte Edward II. It ia not easy £er imacbutk^ 
t§ a tn an rinore famooeitt and inoffeaaire^ er a pi^ce less 
irertSilgsdereeaild tnrimlent people. The viaoixr and eapaeity of thatoil 
made etitide amends fbf his father's weakness. But a variety of ebisetsmast 
occupf oor attention before wd eensider the reign of £dwa^ IIL ^ 


LEtTE^ XXXVIIL 


The tiei^H EmptPe and Us Dependencies, Rome, and the Italian Ssatee, 
fram the Election of Rodulph of Hapst^g, to the Death of Henry VI I* 

~ * 

Ths German empire^ my dear PhOip^ as I have already had oeeasion to oh- 
le r ve. could not properly be said to have a head/ from the death of Frederic 
IL fllL the eleetirtli Oif md’ulplvdount of Hapsburg. This great captain, who 
hadihttie time ererofiaed tfle office of grand marshal to Ottocanis king ^ 
hemla^ mid was raised to the imperud dignity dn account df his miUtaiy ta- 
lents, no sooner found hims^ in possesision of the august throne, than'^be 
employed his authority in suppressmg the disorders which had prevailed du- 
rii% Ine interregnum ; and he succeeded bo well in his endeavours, that 
and securify were toon generally re-established in Germany. He de- 
Bttoyad in Thuringia fixty castles, which were the retreats of bandit^, and 
ordered ninety-nine highwa}mien to be hanged at one time in the my of 
Erfhn.(«) 

Hhving thus in tomp measure settled the interior police of the empire, 
Rodulph assembled a diet at Ments, where he granted ' new privil^R^ %> 
Goilftf andiO^er taties, and confirmed those which had been granted % 
predeCMorarWiliiUw also the deliberations of the aseembiy turned upon^^tjbe 
conduct of edftam princes, who had pretested agai^M election ef^iSm 
count of Hfip^rg. Among these was Ottocarus king of BohCmia, ag^igot 
whom tto^t had other causes of dissatisfabtion. fie had seised upon tlm 
duchy of Austria, afler the death of Frederic, the last duke | and the etutes 
comiuained.of the oppressions wUoh they sufibred under this usurper, iram 
whbm^tiiewiiegged to be deUv^red . t " 

^^gJlp l gjpiai^ ^^'was summoned on thlsMo^bct at Augsburlr: where i 




Apire. His posiossiod ^ t^ustriOf 
d^[ed illegal: ami the emperor ggi 

Sttence was nMafied-tu-Otfoc^^ a|if|^uriyagoiatos4 
mrld Ido hmnage P^Lew^rRedK^ph i|oliMiy £gh4>tus fqn ^ 
and I paid faimbiw wages. Mf? poosesiisas T Igiatf iw igljt 
my swortL"(3) , V # . >V 

of this imdatlisn,;Qltoeenia a8se€im&^ 
priDoes, aa#^siiio«ig ^tfie^ np with thg 
at last oUind SUwwusItT 

* tliewdSfeiitlid 4^^ ^ 






Sflr. Hisr, 



too THE HfSTQRV OF Paht I. 

• This homage was performed*' it the ialaod of Csmberg in the Danube^ 
dttder li^^Oae oaiiof^> in' j|feff}er td save Ottocama from a public Imteflia- 
He repaired to the all covered 'with gold ancf jewels. Roialph, 
by iieaperior prid^ veceirw JhiD» in the most coarse and simple dress ; and 
I|||hfly^d8t of the ceremony, either by aodttetl or dedn, the curtainB of 
rai BfKpy fell bade, and exposed to the eyes of the pec^e, and the artnieB 
tiiat hnea the banlu of the riVer, the haughty k!h^ on his knees, with his 
hands joined b ot weWi those of his conqueror, whom nehad saoften called his 
stewerd, and to 'whom he nowJ>eGame cup-bearer* , 

- T%e ^^e of Ottooarus, a Itiisaian princesai, and no less haughty than her 
hndNi|id, was so much hurt by this mortifying circumstance, that sne induced 
him tQ reno|ince the treaty he had concluded with Redulph, and again have 
to arms for the recovery of Austi^a. The wmperor immediately 
jmraiedragainst him ; and a battle epsiied, in which Ottocams was slafak 
'' Rodulph now discovered himself to Ml no less a politician than a warrior. 
He gave the goMnmentHf Austria and its^ appendages to his eldest son, 
cxmnt Albert ; *whom he afterwards, in^ diet at Augsbing, publicly invested 
with that du(^y, wUch was /ncos^rated^Vlth the college of the princes. 
Hence the rise of the bouse of Austria. JLnd he at the ssme time invested 
Rodulph, another of his sons, with the county of Suable, which belonged lo 
him in r^ht of his #ife. He alsogirise^ resolved- to adhere to the articlesof 
Che treaty with Ottocams ;. and accordingly put his infant son Winceslaus 
•'■under the tutelage of the marquis of Brandenburg.(l) 

But although Kodulph *8 authority was now fully estaldishod in Grermany, 
he was far fmhri being master in Italy. ThoJimperiid crown hnd^ indeed been 
confirmed to him by Gregory X. on bis ceding to the Hely See l^e lands of 
the countess Mntil^ and all the tenitoyies mention^' in Jkhe grants made 
to the church by former emperors. In so doing, Rc^ulph properly yiedded 
nothing but the ri^t of receiving ^homage from noblemen, who never did it 
without reluctSnce, and cities which it was not in bis power to conrauuid. 
Venice, Gepoa, and Pisa, had a greater numter of ships than the emperor 
eould ma^r of ensigns ; Florence, was become eonsidei^le, and already the 
nurse of the liberal arts. 

Rodulph spent the^latter part of his reign in establishing the grandeur of 
his family in*Austria., 'He granted privileges to the clergy ; bestowed new 
dignities 1ipoa the n<^lemen ; diminished the taxes ; DuUt and repaired 
pimhc edifices ; and behaved with so much generosity and moderation, as 
won the hearts all men. But notwithstanding his popularity, he could 
not procure his son Albert, dukiS of Austria, to be elected king of the Ro- 
mans ; a disappointmebt which, together with tlie death of bis son Rodulph, 
so much chagrined him, that he died soon after. He was a prince of great 
Valour, sagacity;’^ and probity ; and raised the empire, from a state of misery 
and confusion/^to the enjoyment of peace, policy, and rtches.(8) 

After an interregnum of irine months, which was productive of many^dis- 
oi^rs, the German princes^i^secLto the imperial throne Adejubus of Kas- 
cab, on thdisanii unnciple which Ipftd made them choose his preaeoesior. .He 
'leemed espable of ‘‘hniintainiiig thciRldly of the empire at the head of its 
iumies, without biUg^ablc tuensk^r^ 

^ ; rei^ of this p4P|nce'wi&iyoiie^eo^^ scene of troubles, and at last 
^4aMlaated4piik4|y)6eRiont tie e i y t ipB bud made him guilty of several 
eidNref 'injiMtto ; Albbi^tjtiibd ^ Abgt9i,a,^tliBsati^ed at not sucoeed- 

diig.taike J iii Sp erial^tjiroiie, l^preSent in t^e worst l^t* A 

^oonMe^hlP^Bs ftnmed against Adolpbiis and he was deposed by the exch- 
bish^ Ctf Meum^M^the^niuiie^f the f^r^cee the empire. 

fD aW^ap. . 

(B) Hsitt. Ub.ii. c. 9e«, Barre#>toiii. vi. J^wuU fie ClCmp. toni. li. Notliioff can show 
ina^tiDo^er light Rodulph's rmlutioii andprsteuceof mind thuii bit bebainQurHt bi« 
)S6rooa|i«a. Hicabtenco of the imperial t^ptrg, suimosed to be that of Cbanemagpe, 
Wb fob bad been mieUid, tMmed to afford lome dif.iffected iiobleineu a pretext for re- 
fusiuglbb 6atb of allCKiaiice ** Tliis is iiir srcpi re," said Rodulpli, seizing a cmcifix ; 
and all the princes and nobles iustautly took the uach, and did liim uoiuago As huiperor. 
Jieiu, &(;, ubi sup, ' 
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** years said the archbishop, the empire bein^ vacant, we cano- 
'^jiically elected Adolphus count of Nassau king* of the Romans, knowing 
that time no person more worthy of the dignity. At first he conducted 
himself wisely, following the counsels of the most prudent electors ^d 
princes of his court. But he began by degrees to despise their ad^ce^fUid 
listen to the counsels of young persons without either sense or experience ; 
then he found himself destitute of means and friendS^o assist him sincere- 
ly in bearing the burden of government. The electors perceiving his in- 
digence, and swayed by mapy other motives, have demanded the pope's 
“ consent to depose him, and ^oose another emperor. We are told that 
our envoys have obtained the consent of his holiness ; though those of 
Adolphus afiirm the contrary : but we, having no regard to any autlmrity 
except that which is vested in our^lves, and finding Adolphus inc^abfe 
of governing the empire, do depose him from the imperim dignity, and 
elect Albert, duke of Austria, king of the RoB)tans."(l) ^ 

Adolphus, apprised of this election, raised the siege of Rufiach, ia Alsace, 
and marched towards Spire, where he eneemf^d. He was reinforced by the 
count Palatine Rodulph, Otho dhke of Bavaria, and the cities of Spire and 
Worms, w'hich had never deserted his cause. Albert advanced towards him, 
in order to dispute the imperial crown^by arms. They engaged between 
Gelnsheim and the cloister of Rosendal, and the battle was maintained with 
much obstinacy on both sides. In the heat of action Adolphus singling out 
his rival attacked liim hand to hand, haughtily exclaiming, Here you shall 
resiCT to me the empire and yourlife !" — " Both," replied Albert, are in 
the hands of ^lod," and immediately struck his competitor with such vio- 
lence in the face, that he fell from his liorse, and was instantly slain. (2) 
During the reign of Adolphus^ and also of his predecessor Rodulph, the 
Jews were persecuted in the empire with great cruelty, on a supposition that 
they had slain several Christian children, and committed other crimes, which 
excited the hatred of the public. They were accused of having stolen a con- 
secrated host : and the credulous people, witliout examining intb the matter, 
were so much incensed at this pretended sacrilege, that the inhabitants of 
Nuremberg, Rottemberg, Amberg, and several other towns of Franconia and 
Bavaria, seized all the unhappy Isivielites that fell in their way ; committed 
them to the fiames, and drove the rest to such despair, that numbers chose 
rather to destroy themselves and families than run the hazard of falling into 
the hands of the merciless Christians. Nor was this unhappy people treated 
with more indulgence in Holland and Friesland, their present asylum, at 
that time provinces of the empire. (3) 

Though Albert had been elected king of the Romans before his victory 
over Adolphus, and consequently became emperor on the death of that 
prince, he chose to have his title confirmed by a new diet ; which was accord- 
inriy assembled for that purpose at Frankfort, the elector of Triers and the 
P^tine not having formerly given their votes ; and he was afterwards 
solemnly crowned at Aix-la-Chapelle. The concourse of people on that oc- 
casion was so great, that the duke of Snxonv; the ^emperor's brotlier, and 
several other persons, were squeezed to death in the crowd.(4) 

The first years of Albert's reign weredismiieted bv fi quarrel with the pope 
wid the ecelesiastical electors. Boniface ViII. the last pontiff jFho pretend- 
ed to dispose of crowns, and who carried the pretensions of the apostolic see 
as high as any of his predecessors, took part w ith the three Cterman arch- 
bishops, who had refused to answer the emperor's summons. They were at 
lengtn, however, obliged to submit ; and Boniface confirmed the election of 
Albert, when he wanted to make him the instrument of his vengeance against 
Philip king of France. But the emperor did not obtain this confirmation, 

O) CAron. 

(2) Ibid. 

(3j ^nnol, Steron. Moalieim, Jdut. Eccles. vol. iii. Dr. Moslieim leaves itoonbtful. 
whetlier the accusuttoii against the Jews were tine or false ; l>iit his learned and jinlicft' 
ous translator, in a note, gives reason to believe they were insidiously forged. 

(4) Heiss, liv. ii. cliau. xxivl 
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it is said, till he had deelard, that ''the empire wns trsasUrred bf theRcJ/ 
See fnun the Creeks to the Cerirmns ; that the soverei^ pontiff had 
grajkteU to certain ecclesiastical and secular princes the ri§^ of electh^ a 
kin^ of the Homans^ destined to the empire ; and that emperors aad kings 

“ derive tiieir regal power from tlie pope. '(1) • 

The most remarkable event in this reign is the rise of the republic of Swia- 
serlaiid. Fortified by their natural situation, surrounded with meuntains, 
torrents, and woods, the Swiss having nothing to fear from strangers, had 
l^ved happily in a rugged country, suited only to men who have been accus- 
tomed to a Ij'ugul and laborious course of life. Fqiiallity of condition was 
the basiaof their government. They had been fi'ee from time iimnemorial ; 
and when any of their nobility attempted to t} raonise, they were either al- 
together expelled, or reduced within hounds by the people. But althou^ 
the Swiss were extremely jealous of their liberty, they had always been su^ 
missive to the empire, on which they depended ; and many of their towns 
were free and imperial. 

When Rodulph of Hapsburg^was elected emperor, several lords of castles 
formally accused the cantons of Ury, Schwitz, and Underwald, of having 
withdrawn themselves^ from their feudal subjection. But Rudolph, who had 
formerly fought against those petty ^yranta, decided in favour of the citizens; 
and Ihencefoith these three cantons were under the patronage, but not the 
domiiiion, of the house Os Austria. 

Rodulph always treated the Swiss with great indulgence, and generously 
defended their rights and privileges against the noblemen who attempted to 
infringe them. Albert's conduct in these respects was just the reverse of his 
father s : he wanted to govern the Swiss as an absolute sovcireign, and had 
formed a scheme for erecting their country into a principality for one of Ills 
sons. In order to accomplish this purpose, he endeavoured to persuade 
the cantons of Ury, Schwitz, and Underwald, to submit voluntarily to his do- 
minion. In case of compii£mce, he promised to rule them with great lenity ; 
but finding tlfem tenacious of their independency, and deaf to all his solici- 
tations, he resolved to tame them by rougher methods, and appointed gover- 
nors, who domineered over them in the most arbitrary manner. 

The tyranny of these governors exceeded iJl belief. Geisler, governor of 
Ury, ordered his hat to be fixed upon a pole in the market-place of Altorf, 
and every passenger was commanded, on pain of death, to pay obeisance to 
it. But the independent spirit of William Tell, who among others, bad pro- 
jected the deliverance of his country, disdained to pay that absurd homage^ 
On this the governor ordered him to be hanged ; but remitted the punishment, 
on condition that he should strike an apple from his son's head with an arrow. 
Tell, who was an excellent mai'ksman, accepted the alternative, and had 
the good fortune to strike off the apple without hurting his son. But Geis- 
ler perceiving a second arrow under William's coat, inquired for what pur- 
pose that was intended : It was designed fur thee," replied Uie indignant 
Swiss, if I had killed my son." For that heroic answer he was doomed to 
perpetual imprisonment, though fortune happily put it out of the govemor'a 
power to car^ his senteiA:e into execution. v? 

This and other acts o£ wanton tyranny determined Arnauld Melchtat, a 
native of Underwald, Werner Straffaclier of Schwitz, and Walter Furtz of 
Ury, to put in execution those measures which they had concerted for de- 
livering themselves and their country from the Austrian dominion. Na-‘ 
turally bold and epterprising, and united by a long intimacy of friendship, 
thqy.hafi frequently met in private to deliberate upon this interesting sub^ 
je<^ each associated three others ; and these twelve men accomplished their 
impontant enterpi^, without the loss of a single life. Having prepared the 
inhabitants of their several cantons for a revolt, they surprised the Austrian 
governors, and conducted them to the frontiers ; obliging them to promise 
upon oath never more to serve against the Helvetian nation, then di^issed 
them, ‘(9) an instance of moderation not perhaps to be. equalled in the his- 

n} de de VITl, avec Philip ic lid. Mosheim, Bcclet, ifUt. vol. iii. 
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torj oi mankind, of a people incensed against their oppressors, and who had 
them in their power. 

Thufl^ my dear Philip, th^fie three cantons, Ury, Schwitz, and Underwald, 
4e{iver^ themgelyes from the Austrian yoke, wid established that liberty 
which theyatUl enjoy. The other cantons soon engaged in this confederacy, 
which gave birth to the rejniblic of Swisserland. Never did any people 
fight longer or h^er for tlieir liberty than the Swiss. They have purchased 
it, as we shall have occasion to see, bv above sixty battles against the Aus- 
trians ; and it is to be hoped they will long preserve it, for never were t])e 
beiiefH^l effects of liberty more remarkable than in Swisserland . The change 
of government seems to have produced a change in the face of the countr\\ 
'JTie rude soil, which lay negk^ted under cruel and tyrannical masters, now 
appears cultivated ; the cmggy rocks are covered with vines; and tlie wild 
heath, tilled by the Ijands of freedom, is become a fruitful plain. 

Whefi Albert was ready to hazard his forces against that courage which is 
inspired by the enthusiasm of new-born liberty, he fell a sacrifice to his rapa- 
city and injustice. His own nephew John,^who could not obtain from him 
the enjoyment of his patrimony, resolved to make sure of liis revenge. This 
injured youth, confederating with three others, stabbed the emperor in pre- 
sence of his court and army, on the batiks of the river Prus, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Swis8erland.(l) No sovereign was ever less regretted, though 
few have died more tragically. He did not want valour, or abilities ; but a 
desire of aggrandizing his family influenced his whole conduct, and made him 
violate every public and private tie. 

The imperial throne continued vacant for seven months after the assas- 
sination of Albert. At length the electors assembled at Frankfort, and 
cliose Henry count of Luxemburg ; w'bo was crowned, without opposition^ 
at Aix-la-Cnapelle. A diet w’as soon after held at Spire, where sentence of 
death was pronounced against prince John for the murder of his uncle, the 
lute emperor ; whose sons, at the same time, demanded the investiture of 
Austria and the other hereditary dominions of their father, wl/ich Henry in- 
tended to seize. They obt^iined their demand, on making him sensible, that 
as the house of Austria had already sent two emperors out of the world, it 
might yet prove fatal to a tliird, jf he did not desist from his unjust pre- 
tensionR.(2) 

At this assembly also appeared Elizabeth, daughter and heiress of Win- 
eeslaus king of Bohemia, ^le had been contracted to John, count of Lux- 
emburg, son of the present emperor, Henry VII. and now king of Bohemia. 
But the marriage had been delayed, from time to time, under different pre- 
tences. The princess therefore demanded that the contract might be ful- 
filled, or cause shown wdiy the nuptials shoiild not be solemnized : and un- 
derstanding that a report had been spread to the disadvantage of her chasti- 
ty, she repaired to the emperor's anti-ciiamber, undressed herself to the shift, 
in the presence of the ladit» there assembled, and, approaching Henry in that 
condition, requested that she might be immediately examined by matrons. 
She was accordingly committed to the inspection of some experienced ladm 
and mid wives, who unanimously declareci her an ifnspottett virgin ; and in 
consequence of their testimony, the nuptials were solemnized withg^reat mag- 
irifieence, in presence of the electors and oilier princes and noblemen of the 
diet.(S> 

This is a point on which our modern physicians would have had many con- 
sultations. They pretend that the signs of virginity are altogether precari- 
ous, though every old woman affirms them infallible. And fortunatel}^he 
daughter of Wineeslaus was judged by old women ; for so scrupulous #tre 
the bridegTooms of those days on the article of chastity, that the sli^riitest 
suspicion in reghi^ to it was sufficient to obstruct the marriage, or ruin the 
happiness of a couple for life. 


(1) Rebdorf. ad nnn. 1308. 

(2) Heiss, lib. ii. chap. 25. 
(») M. ibid. 
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The emperors^ from the time of Frederic II. seemed to have lost si^ht of 
Italy. But Henry VII. as soon as he had settled the affairs of the Norths 
resolved to re-establish the imperial authority in that country. With this 
view a diet was held at Frankfort ; where proper supplies being granted for 
the emperor's journey, well known by the name of the Roman Expedition, 
he set out for Italy, accompanied by the dukes of Austria and Bavaria, the 
archbishop of Triers, the bishop of Liege, the counts of 8avoy and Flanders, 
M'ith other noblemen, and the militia of ^ the imperial towns. 

Italy was still divided by the factions of the Guelphs and Ghibelines, who 
butchered one another without humanity or remorse. But their contest was 
no longer the same : it was not now a struggle between the empire and the 
priesthood, but between faction and faction, iidlanuMl by mutual jealousies 
and animosities. Pope Clement V'. had been obliged to leave Rome, which 
was distracted by the anarchy of popular government. I’he Coloiinas, the 
Ursini, and the Roman barons, divided the city : and this division was the 
cause of the long abode of the popes in France, as we sliall have occasion to 
see in the history of that kingapm ; so that Rome seemed equally lost to the 
popes and the emperors. Sicily was in the possession of the house of Arra- 
goii, in consequence of the famous massacre called tlie Sicilian Vespers, which 
delivered that island from the tyranny of tlie French, as sh»dl be afterward 
more fully related. Carobert, of Hungary, disputed the kingdom of 

Naples with his uncle lUibert, son of Charles Jl. of the house of Anjou. The 
house of Fste had established itself at Ferrara; and the Venetians wanted 
to make themselves masters of that country. The old league of the Italian 
cities no longer subsisted. It had been formed with no other view than to 
oppose the emperors; and since they had neglected Italy, the cities w'ere 
wholly employ^ in aggrandizing themselves at the expense of each other. 
The Florentines and the Genoese made war upon the republic of Pisa. Every 
city w'as also divided into faction within itself; Florence between the Blacks 
and the Whites, and Milan between the Visconti and the Turriaui. 

In the midst of these troubles Henry VII. appeared in Italy, and caused 
himself to be crowned king of Lombardy at Mihin. The Guelphs had con* 
cealed the old iron crown of the Lombard kings, as if the right of reigning 
were attached to a particular circlet of metal. But Henry, contemning such 
a thouglit, ordered a new' crown to be made with which the ceremony of in- 
auguration W'as performed.(l) 

Cremona was the first place that ventured to oppose the emperor. He 
reduced it by force, and laid it under heavy contributions. Parma, Vicenza, 
and Placentia, made peace with him on reasonable conditions. Padua paid 
a hundred thousand crowns, and received an imperial officer as governor. 
The Venetians presented Henry with a large sum of money, an imperial 
crown of gold enriched with diamonds, and a chain of very curious workman- 
ship. Brescial made a desperate resistance, and su stained a very long sie^e : 
in the course of which the emperor's brother was slain, and his army dimin- 
ished to such a degree, that the inhabitants ventured to march out, under 
the command of their prefect, Thibault de Hrussati, and give him battle. 
But they were repulsed #ith great loss, after an obstinate engagement, and 
at last obliged to submit Their city was dismantled. 

From Brescia Henry marched to Genoa, where he was received with ex- 
pressions of joy, and splendidly entertained. He next proceeded to Rome, 
where, after much bloodshed, he received the imperial crown from the hands 
of the cardinals. Clement V. who had originally invited Henry into Italy, 
growing jealous of his success, had leagued with Robert king of Naples and 
the Ursini faction to oppose his entrance into Rome. He entered it in spite 
of them, by the assistance of the Colonnas.(2) 

Now master of that ancient city, Henry appointed it a governor; and 
ordered, that all the cities and states of Italy should pay him an annual 
tribute. In this order he comprehended the kingdom of Naples, to which 
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he was to make good his claim of superiority by arms^ when he died at 

Benevento of poison, as it is commonly supposed, given him by a Dominican 
friar in the consecrated wine of the 8acrament.(l) 

During^ the last years of the reign of Henry Vll who was a valiant and 
politic prince, the kni^ts of the Teutonic order aggraudized themselves by 
making war upon the Pa^ns of the North. They possessed themselves of 
Samogitia, after butchering ail the inhabitants who refused to embrace 
Christianity ; they took Dan tzick, and purchased Pomerella of a marquis of 
Brandenburg, to whom it then belonged. But wliile the order w;is making 
these acquisitions in Europe, it lost all its possessions in Asia.(2) 

The amirs of France now claim our attention. 


LETTER. XXXIX. 


France from the Death of Lewis IX, till iRe Accession of the House of 

Valois^ 

% 

You liave already, my dear Philip, seen the pious Lewis IX. ^rish on the 
roost of Africa, in a second expedition against the Infidels. The most re- 
markable circumstance in the reign of his son and successor, Philip HI. sur- 
iiamed the Hardy, a prince of some merit, but much inferior to his father, is 
the interest that Jie took in the affairs of his uncle Charles of Anjou, king of 
Naples and Sicily. This circumstance naturally leads us to an account of 
the famous Sicilian Vespers, and of the war between France and Arra^n. 

Charles, by the seventy of his government, had not only rendered him- 
self but his family odious to the Sicilians; and the insolence and debauchery 
i>f the French troops had excited an irreconcileable aversion against the 
nhole nation. At the same time, the boundless ambition of thi^ prince, who 
was actually preparing to attiick the Greek emperor, Michael Paleologus, 
and was suspect^ to have an eye to the German empire, raised a general 
jc.'ilousy of him among his neighbours. Of that number was pope Nicholas 
ill. who particularly dreaded Charles’s power; and, if he is not shuidered 
by the French historians, contrived the scheme of his humiliation, though 
it did not take effect till after the death of his Holiness. It was conducted 
by John di Prodica, a Sicilian nobleman, who had secretly prepared the minds 
of his countrymen for a revolt : and an accident gave it birth. 

On the evening of Easter-day, as the French and Sicilians were going in 
])rocession to the church of Montreiile, in the neighbourhood of Palermo, a 
bride happened to pass by with her train ; when one Drogiiet, a Frenchman, 
instantly ran to her, and began to use her in a rude manner, under pretence 
of searching for concealed arms. A young Sicilian, flaming with resentment, 
stabbed Dro^et to the heart ; a tumult ensued, and two hundred French- 
men were slmn on the spot. I’he enraged populace now ran to the city, cry- 
ing aloud, Kill the French ! Kill the French !” — and, without ^y distinc- 
tion of age or sex, murdered every person of that naWon found in Palermo. 
The same fury spread itself throuj^h the whole island, and produced a general 
massacre. The rage of the conspirators w'as so great, that they did not even 
spare their own relations, but ripped up women with child by Frenchmen, 
and dashed the half-formed infants a^inst the walls ; while the priests, 
catching the general phrensy, butchered all their French penitents. (3) 

Peter, king of Arragon, who had married the daughter of Mainfn>y, the 
former usurper of Sicily, supported the Sicilians in their rebellion, and openly 
claimed the kingdom in right of his wife. The Sicilians received him with 
open arms. He was crowned at Palermo ; and Charles of Anjou was obliged 


(1) Struv. ubi sup. Ciispin. Vit.IIen.VII. . j i r, rr- . 
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to abafidon the ulaiid, after having besiej]^ Menaina fur six weeks ia vain. 
He bad now no hopes but from h rauce, where the nubility in general were 
well affected to him^ and readily offered to furnish troons for his support. 
In this dis^ition they were encoura^^ by Philip HI. Martin IV. who had 
succeeded Nicholas 111. in the see of Kome^ was uso entirely in the interest 
of Charles ; who might probably have leoovered Sidlv, had he not impru- 
dently agreed to decide the dispute with Peter by single combat. 

The king of Arragon^ who 1^ the ducd very little at hearty was by that 
means enabled to amuse his rival, and fix liis own family on the throne of 
Sicily, which became a separate kingdom from Naples. In the mean time, 
the pope excommunicated Peter, and gave his dominions to any of the 
younger sons of France that the king should clioose to name. Philip 111. 
flattered by this proposal, declared his son Charles of Valois king of Arragon 
and Valentia, and count of Barcelona. He put himself at the head of a nu- 
merous army in order to realize these honours ; and he furnished, at the 
same time, his uncle Charles of Anjou vvith a fleet and army for the recovery 
of Sicily. Splendid projects J which proved the ruin of both. 

Charles had left his sou of tlie same name at Naples, with strict orders to 
risk nothing until his arrival with succours from France. But that young 
prince, provoked by the Arragon^e fleet, sailed out with the force under his 
command, and was defeated and taken prisoner before his father’s return ; a 
circumstance which so much affected tiie king, that he is said to have stran- 
gled himself with a halter — a death sufficiently mild for such a tyraut.(l) 

Meanwhile the French army, under the command of Philip, had penetrated 
into Catalonia, and laid siege to Gironne, which made a gallant defence. 
The king of An-iigon, being in tlie iieighlMurhood with a small army, at- 
tacked a convoy going to the French camp, and received a mortal wound. 
-Gironne surrendered ; and Philip having put a good gaiTison into it, dis- 
missed part of his fleet, which had been principally hired from the Italian 
states. Roger di Loria, the Arragonese admiral, who durst nut attack the 
French fleet while entire, burnt and destroyed it when divided, seizing all tlie 
money and provisions intended for the support of the army : and these losses 
sunk so deeply into the mind of Philip, that he secretly repassed the P}’re- 
nees, and died a few days after at Perpp<naD.(2) 

Philip 111. was the first French munurcli wiio granted Letters of Nubility, 
which he bestowed on Ralph the Goldsmitli. In so doi^g, he only restored 
the ancient constitution of the Franks, who, being all of one blood, were 
esteemed equally noble, and alike capable of the highest offices. The uutiuii 
of a particular and distinct noblesse took its rise towards the close of the 
second race, when many of the officers of the crown had usurped, and con- 
verted into hereditary dignities, the offices and jurisdictions winch they re- 
ceived from royal favour.(3) 

The reign of Philip IV. surnamed the Fair, the son and successor of Philip 
the Hardy, forms an era in the history of France, by the civil and political 
-regulations to which it gave birth ; the institution oi the supreme tribunals, 
'Called Parliaments, and the formal admission of the commons, or third estate, 
-into the general ossem^blies of the nation. How the French commons came 
afteprar^ to be excluded from these assemblies, we shall have occasion to 
see in the course of our narration. 

The first care of Philip was to compose all differences with his neighbours, 
as he found his finances exhausted : and this he was enabled to efl^ct by the 
mediation of Edward I. of England, against whom he afterwards ungene- 
rously commenced hostilities, while t^t monarch was engaged in a war with 
Scotlmid. Philip also attempted, at the expense of much olood and treasure, 
to seize the country of Flanders, which had leagued with England. But as 
these wars were neither distinguished by any remarkable event, nor followed 
by any consequence that altered the state of either country, 1 shall proceed 
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to the transActmns between Philip and the Bee of Aome^ and the Oxtihctkitl 
of the order of Knights Templars. 

Pope Bonifece VIII. of whose arrogfince 1 have already had occasion to 
f^peak, prohibited the clergy in ^neral from granting any aids or suMdies 
to princes without his leave. Pliilip IV. who was no less haughty than his 
hfdincss, and very needy, thought the clergy, as being the richest order of 
the state, ought to contribute to the wants of the crown, when the situation 
of affairs made it necessary, and without any application to Rome; he there- 
fore encountered the pope's bull by an edict, forbidding any of the French 
clergy to send money abroad without the royal permission. This was tiie 
first cause of the famous quarrel between Boniface and Philip ; and the in- 
solence of a bishop of Pamiers threw things into a still greater ferment. 

This man, named Bernard Saissetti, who had rebelled against the king in 
hifl diocess, was appointed by Boniface legate to the French court. An ob- 
noxious subject thus invested with a dignity, which, according to the see of 
Rome,’ made him equal to the sovereign himself, came to Paris and braved 
Philip, threatening his kingdom with an interdict. A layman who had be- 
havea in such a manner would have been punished with death, but the person 
of a churchman was sacred ; and Philip was satisfied with delivering this in- 
cendiary into the hands of his metropolitan, the archbishop of Narbonne, not 
daring to treat him as a criminal. 

Pope Boniface, enraged at the confinement of his legate, issued a bull, 
declaring, That the vicar of Christ is vested Mith full authority over the 
** kings and kingdoms of the earth and the clergy of France received, at 
the same time, an order from his holiness to repair to Rome. A French 
archdeacon miTied this bull and these orders to the king, commanding hhn, 
under pain of excommunication, to acknowledge the pope as his temporal so- 
vereign. This insolence was answered with a moderation little suited to the 
character of Philip. He contented himself with ordering the pope’s bull to 
be thrown into the fire, and prohibiting the bishops from d^arting the king- 
dom. Forty of them, however, with many of the heads or religious orders, 
went to Rome, notwithstanding the king's prohibition. For this trespass he 
seized all their temporalities. 

While Boniface and his council w^re considering the conduct of Philip, 
and by means of his confessor brought his most secret thoughts under review, 
that politic prince assembled the states of his kingdom. They acknowledged 
his independent right to the sovereignty of France, and disavowed the pope's 
claim. It was on this occasion that the representatives of cities were first 
regularly summoned to tlie national a8Bembly.(l) 

Philip was now at full liberty to treat the pope as an open enemy. He ac- 
cordingly leagued wnth the family of Colonna, and sent William de Nogaret, 
n celebrated Lawyer, into Italy, with a sum of money, in order to raise troops. 
A body of desperadoes were suddenly and secretly collected, with which 
^^Hiam and Sciarra Colonna surprised Boniface at Ana^i, a town in his 
own territories, and the place of his birth, exclaiming, “Let the pope die ? 

and long live the king of France !" Boniface, however, did not lose his 
courage. He dressed himself in his cope, put the tiara upon his head ; and, 
holding the keys in one hand and the cross in the otffer, presented himself 
with an air of majesty before his conquerors. On tliis occasion, it is said, 
Sciarra had the brutality to strike him, crying out, “ Tyrant ! renounce the 
p<»ntiftcate, which thou hast dishonoured." — “ I am Pope," relied Boniface 
with a look of intrepidity, and I will die pope !" TTiis gallant behaviour 
had such an e^ct on the minds of the inhabitants, that they rose against his 
enemies, and rescued him from their hands. But Bbnrfnce M as so inuch af- 
fected' by the indignities which had been offered him, that he died in a few 

^ tl^e death of Boniface, the cardinals elected Nicholas Bbccacini, who 
took the name of Benedict XI. He was a mild and good man ; and, being ’ 
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desirous of using his power for the promoting of peace, he revoked the sen^ 
tence of excommunication which his predecessor had fulminated against 
Philip the Fair. He also pardoned the Colopnas, and showed a great dispo- 
sition to reform that corruption which death spread itself through the domi- 
nions of the church. But these proceedings, so notorious in themselves^ 
excited the hatred of his licentious and vindictive countrj^men, who suddenly 
took him off by poison. He was succeeded by Clement V. u ho being a 
Frenchman, and entirely in the interest of Philip, Axed his residence^ in 
France. By means of this pope the French monarch hoi>ed to have obtained 
the empire for his brother, Charles of Valois, and actually re-united the city 
of Lyons to his kingdom.^1) 

But although this was justly considered n^a, great acquisition, Philip had 
occasion for the assistance of Clement in an affair that lay nearer his heart. I 
allude to the suppression of the order of Knights T emplars. That religious and 
military order, which took its rise, as has been already observed, during the 
Arst fervour of the crusades, had made rapid advances in credit and authlndty ; 
and had acquired, from tlie pir^ty of the faithful, ample possessions in every 
Christian country, but more especiaUy in France. The great riches of those 
knights, and other concurring causes, had however relaxed the severity of 
their discipline. Convinced by e^^rieiice, by fatigues, and by dangers, of 
the folly of their fruitless expeditions into Asia, they chose rather to enjoy 
in ease their opulent fortunes in Europe ; and being all men of birth, they 
scorned the ignoble occupations of a monastic life, and passed their time 
wholly in the fashionable amusements of hunting, gallantry, and the plea- 
sures of the table. By these means the Templars had ii^ a great measure 
lost that popularity which Arst raised them to honour and distinction. But 
the immediate cause of tlieir destruction proceeded from the cruel and vin- 
dictive spirit of Philip the Fair. 

The ^verity of the taxes, and the mal-administ ration of Philip and his 
council in regard to the coin, which they had repeatedly altered in its value, 
occasioned a sedition in Paris. The Knights Templars were accused of being 
concerned in the tumult. They were rich, as has been observed ; and Philip 
was no less avaricious than vindictive. He determined to involve the whole 
order in one undistinguished ruin : and>i on no better information than that 
of two knight.s condemned by their superiors to perpetual imprisonment for 
their vices, he ordered all the Templars in France to be committed to prison 
on one day, and imputed to them such enormous and absurd crimes as are 
sufficient of themselves to destroy all the credit of the accusation. They 
were universally charged with robbery, murder, and the vices most shoclcing 
to nature ; and it was pretended, that every one whom they received into 
their order was obliged to renounce liis Saviour, to spit upon the cross, and 
to join to this impiety the superstition of worshipping a jnlded head, which 
w’as secretly kept in one of their bouses at Marseilles, liie novice was also 
said to be initiated by many infamous rites, which could serve no other pur* 
pose but to degrade the order in his eyes ; and, as Voltaire very justly ob- 
serves, it shows a very jndifferent knowledge of mankind, to suppose there 
can be any societies that support themselves by the badness of their morals, 
or who make a law tfj enforce the practice of impudence and obscenity. 
Every society endeavours to render itself respectable to those who are desirous 
of becoming members of it. 

Absurd, however, as these accusations appear, above one hundred knights 
were put to the rack, in order to extort from them a confession of their guilt. 
The more obstinate perished in the hands of their tormentors. Several, in 
the violence of their agonies, acknowledged whatever was desired of them. 
Forged confessions were imputed to otliers ; and Philip, as if their guilt had 
.now been certain, proceeded to a conAscation of all their treasures. But no 
sooner were these unhappy men relieved from their tortures than they dis- 
avowed their forced coniessions; exclaimed against tlie forgeries ; JustiAe^l 

O) Trivet. AnnaL Menitr. Hitt. Cone, de Lyons. 
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the innocence of their order, and appealed to the many giillant actions per- 
formed by them as a full aimlogy for their conduct. 

Enraged at this disappointment, and thinking himself bound in honour to 
proceed to extremities, Philip ordered fifty-four Templars, whom he branded 
as relapsed heretics, to perish by the punishment of fire in his capital. Great 
numbers expired, after a like manner, in different parts of the kingdom : and 
when the tyrant found that the perseverance of those unhappy victims, in 
justifying to the last their innocence, had made deep impression on the minds 
of the people, he endeavoured to overcome the constancy of the Templars by 
new inhumanities. John de Molay, the grand-master of the order, and 
another great offiC/Cr, brother to the sovereign of Dauphiiw, were conducted 
to a scaffold, erected before tHe church of Notre-dame at Paris. A full par- 
don w'as offered them on one hand ; a fire destined for their execution was 
shown them on the other. But these gallant noblemen persisted in the pro- 
testation of their own innocence and that of their order ; and, as the reward 
of their fortitude, they were instantly hurried into the flames by the public 
executioner.( 1) » 

In all this barbarous injustice, Clement V. who then resided at Poiters, 
fully concurred ; and, by the plenitude of his apostolic power, in a general 
council held at Vienne, without examining a single witness, or making any 
inquiry into the truth of facts, he abolished the whole order. The Templars 
all over Europe were thrown into prison; their conduct underwent a strict 
scrutiny, and the power of their enemies still pursued and oppressed them. 
But no where, except in France, were the smallest traces of their guilt pre- 
tended to be found. Some countries sent ample testimonv of their piety and 
morals : but, as the order was now annihilated, their lands in France, Italy, 
England, and, Germany, were given to the Knights Hospitallers. In Spaiuj 
they were given to the knights of Calatrava, an order established to combat 

the Moors.^®) 

Philip, soon after the suppression of this order, revived his quarrel witli 
the count of Flanders, whose dominions he again unsuccessfully attempted to 
unite to the crown of France. The failure of that project, together with 
some domestic misfortunes, threw him into a languishing consumption, which 
carried him off in tlie thirtieth yeai^of his reign, and the forty -seventh of his 
age. He was certainly a prince of great talents ; and, notwithstanding his 
vioes, France ought to rcA erence his memory. By fixing the parliaments, or 
supreme courts of judicature, he secured the ready execution of justice to all 
bis subjects ; and, though his motive might not be the most generous for 
calling in the third estate into the national council, he by tliat measure put 
it in the power of the French nation to liavc established a free government. 

Lewis X. surnamed Hu tin, the son and successor of Philip the Fair, began 
his reign with an act o£ injustice. At the instigation of his uncle, the count 
of Valois, he caused his prime minister Marigny to be executed, on account 
of many pretended crimes, and magic among the rest, but in reality on ac- 
count of his supjiosed riches, which were confiscated to the crown. 

But neither the confiscation of Marigny’s effectSy»nor of those who were 
styled hia accomplices, being sufficient for the kings wants, he extorted 
money from the nobility, under various pretences : lire levied a tenth upon 
the cier^ ; he sold enfranchisements to the slaves employed in cultivating 
the Toy^ domains ; and when they would not purchase their freedom, he de- 
clared them free, whether they would or not, and levied the money by 
force 1(3) He died, like liis father, after an unsuccessful attempt upon 
Elandeirs. 

On the death of Lewis X. a violent dispute arose in regard to the succes- 
sion. The king left one daughter, by his first wife, Margaret of Burgundy, 
and his queen, Clemence of Hungary, pregnant. C'Jemence was brought to 
bed of a son, who lived only eight days. It had long been a prevailing opi- 

(!) Puteau, //is/, rfe la Condemvat. de Templars. Nic. Garller. Htst. 7'tviplar- Stepli, 
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oTon^ thul the ccown of France could never deecend io,^ female ; and as na- 
tions in accounting for principles which they r^^rd ae fundamental^ and 
as peculiar to themselves^ are fond of grounding Sem (^primary laws rather 
than on blind custom^ it had been usual to derive maxim (though, ac- 
cording to the best antiquarians, falsely) from a clause in tlie Saliaii Code, 
the body of laws of an ancient tribe amon^ the Franks. In consequence of 
this opinion, and precedents founded on it, Philip V. surnamed the Lo^f, 
brother to Lewis X. was proclaimed king ; and as the duke of Burgund^ 
made some opposition, and asserted the right of his niece, the states of the 
kingdom, by a solemn and deliberate decree, excluded her, and declared all 
females for ever incapable of succeeding td the crown of France.(l) The 
wisdom of this decree is too evident to need being pointed out. It nut only 

§ revents those evils which necessarily ]>rck;eed from female caprices and ten- 
er partialities, so apt to make a minister from love, and degrade him from 
whim, but is attended with this peculiar ad\'antage, that a foreigner c^n never 
become sovereign of France by marriage ; a circumstance always dangerous, 
and often productive of the mo^bt fatal revolutions. 

The reign of Philip the Long, and also of Ijis brother Charles IV. surnamed 
the Fair, were both short ; nor was either distinguished by any memorable 
event. Charles left only one daughter, and coiibcquently no heir to the 
crown ; but, as his queen was pregiiant, Philip of Valois, the next male heir, 
was appointed r^ent, with a declared right of succession, if the issue should 
prove female. The queen of France was delivered of a daughter : the re- 
gency ended,* and Philip Valois was unanimously placed on the throne of 
France. 

This prince was COusin-german to the deceased king, and i/icontestably the 
nearest heir-male descends from a male : but Edward 1X1. as we shall soon 
have occasion to see, took up the dispute upon other grounds. In the mean 
time I must make you acquainted with the more early part of the reign of 
that illustrious monarch. 


LETTER XL. 

r 

England, Scotland, Eraiice, and Spain, during the Reign of Edward III. 

The reign of Edward III. my dear Philip, opens a wide field of observation, 
and inv^ves whatever is great or interesting in the history of Europe dnring 
that period. But before we enter on the foreign transactions of this prince, 
1 must inform you of the domestic; and, for this purpose, it will be necessary 
to recapitulate a little. ^ 

You nave already been witness to the miserable death of the second £<1- 
ward, by the inhuman emissaries of Roger Mortimer the queen’s gallant, who 
was become the object of public odium. The hatred of the nation daily in- 
creased both against hinv and queen Isabella. Conscious of this, they sub- 
jected to their ve^eanqe whomsoever they feared> in order to secure their 
usurped power. The earl of Kent, the young king's uncle, was iniquitously 
condemned and executed ; the earl of Lancaster, Kent's brother, was thrown 
into prison ; and many of the prelates and nobility were prosecuted under 
different pretenceR.(2) 

These abuses could not long escape the observation of a prince of so much 
discernment as young Edward, nor fail to rouse his active spirit against the 
murderer of his father, and the dishonourer of his mother. But he was be- 
sieged in such a manner by the creatures of Mortimer, that it became ne- 
cessary to conduct the project of bringing that felon to justice with as much 
secrecy and caution as if he had been funning a conspiracy against his sove^ 
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comtnunicated fifa intentions^ however, to some of the nobilitv, 
who readily entered into'hia views; and they surprised the usurper in the 
castle of Nottinghaxp, and dragged him from an apartment adjoining to the 

S ueen's, while she, in^e most pathetic manner, implored her son to spare 
be gentle Mortimer! — parliament was immediately summoned for his con-< 
demnation ; and he was sentenced to die, from the supposed notoriety of his 
oriroes, without any form of trial He perished by the hands of the hang- 
than, at the Elmes, near London : and the queen was confined, during life, 
to her house at Risings; where she languished out twenty-five years of 
sorrow rather than of penitence.(l) 

Edward having now taken the reins of government into his own hands, 
applied himself, with industfr and judgment, to redress all those grievances 
which had either proceeded from want of authoril)' in the crown, or the late 
abuses of it: He issued writs to the judges, enjoining them to administer 
justice, without paying any regard to the arbitrary orders of the great : arid 
as thieves, robbers, murderers, and criminals of all kinds, liad multiplied to 
an enonnous degiee during the public convulsions, and were openly protected 
by the powerful barons, who made use of them against their enemies, the 
king set himself seriously to remedy the evil, after exacting from the peers a 
solemn promise in parliament, that they*would break ofl^ ^ wnnexion with 
such malefactors.( 2 ) The ministers 0/ justice, animated by his example, em^ 
ployed the utmost diligence in discovering, pursuing, and punishing crimi- 
nals : and the disorder was by degrees corrected. 

In proportion as the government acquired authority^ at home, it became 
formidable to t^ie neighbouring nations ; and the ambitious spirit of Edward 
sought and soon found an occasion of exerting itselL The wise and valiant 
Robert Bruce, king of Scotland, who had recovered by arms the indepen- 
dency of his country, and fixed it by treaty was now dead, and had left 
David his son a minor, under the guardiansliip of Randolph earl of Murray, 
the companion of his victories. About this time Edward Baliol son of John, 
formerly crowned king of Scotland, was discovered in a French prison by lord 
Beaumont, an EngJisIi baron, who, in the right of Lis "w ife, claimed the earl- 
dom of Buchan in Scotland ; and deeming Baliol a proper instmment for his 
purpose, procured him his liberty, and induced him to revive bis claim to the 
Scottish crown. 

Many other English noblemen, who had obtained estates during the sub- 
jection of Scotland, were in the sjime situation with Beaumont. They also 
saw the utility of Baliol, and began to think of recovering their possessions 
by arms r and they applied to Edward for his cuncurrencb and assistance. 
Edward was ashamed to avow their enterprise. He was afraid that violence 
and injustice would every where be imputed to him, if he attacked with su- 
perior force a minor king, and a brother-in-law, whose independent title had 
ueen so lately acknowledged by solemn treaty ; but he secretly encouraged 
Baliol in his claim, connived at his assembling forces in the North, and gave 
countenance to tlie nobles who w^ere disposed to join him. A force of near 
three thousand men w as assembled, w ith which IVibol and his adherents 
landed on the coast of Fife. , 1 . 1 • i. j 

Scotland was now in a very different situation frofti that m which it had 
appeared under the victorious Robert. Besides the loss of that great monarchy 
w'hose genius and authority preserved entire the whole political fabric, and 
maintained union among the unruly barons, lord Douglas, impatient of rert,_ 
had gone over to Spain in a crusade against the Moors, and there periled in 
battle. The earl of Murray, long declining through years and infirmities, had 
lately died, and been succeeded in the regency by Donald earl of Mar, a mw 
much inferior iii talents : so that the military spirit oi the Scots, ^ough stiR 
unbroken, was left without a guide. Baliol had valour and activity, and his 
followers, being firmly united by their common object, drove back the Scots 
who opposed his landing. He marched into the heart of the country ; and 
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with hlB small party defeated an army of fortyHhouBand under the earl 
of Mar^ of whom twelve thousand are said to have been iiii^ 

.Baliolj soon after this victory, made himself master of Perth, and was 
crowned at Scone ; ithile younr Bruce, his competitor, was sent over to 
France with his betrothed wife Jane, sister to king Edward. Scotland was 
subdued by a handful of men ; but Baliol lost the kingdom by a revolution 
as sudden as that by which he had acouired it. His imprudence, or his nO* 
cessities, making him dismiss part of Ins English followers, he was unex- 
pectedly attacked near Annan by sir Archibald Douglas, and other chieftains 
of Bruce's party. He was routed : his brother John Baliol was slain; and 
he himself was chased into England in a miserable plight.(l) 

In this extremity, Baliol had again recourse lo the English monarch, with- 
out whose assistance he was now became sensible he could neither recover 
nor keep possession of his throne. He offered to acknowledge Edward's su- 
periori^ ; to renew the homage for Scotland ; and to espouse the princess 
Jane, if the pope’s consent could be obtained for dissolving her former mar- 
riage, which was not yet consummated. Ambitious of retrieving that impor- 
tant superiority relin([uished by Mortimer during his minority, Edward wil- 
lingly accepted the offer, and put himself at the head of a powerful army, in 
orcfer to reinstate Baliol in his throne. TJie Scots met him with an army 
more numerous, but less united, ancTworse supplied with arms and provisions. 
A battle was fought at Ilalidown-hill, a little north of Berwick ; where about 
thirty thousand of the Scots fell, and all the chief nobility were either killed 
or taken prisoners. (^2) 

After this fatal blow, the Scottish nobles had no resource but in submission. 
Baliol was acknowledged king by a parliament assembled at Edinburgh ; the 
superiority of England was again recognised ; many of the Scottish nobility 
swore fealty to Edward ; who, leaving a considerable body of troops witn 
Baliol to complete the conquest of the kingdom, returned lo England witli 
the remainder of his army. But the English forces were no sooner with- 
drawn than the Scots revolted against Baliol, and returned to their former 
allegiance under Bruce. Edward was again obliged to assemble an army, 
and to march into Scotland. The Scots, taught by experience, withdrew 
into their lulls and fastnesses. He destroyed the houses, and ravaged the 
estates, of those whom lie called rebels. * But this severity only confirmed 
them more in their obstinate antipathy to England and to Baliol ; and being 
now rendered desperate, they soon re-conquered their country from the Eng- 
lish. Edward made anew his appearance in Scotland, and with like success. 
He found every thing hostile in the kingdom, except the spot on which he 
was encamped ; and ^though he marched uncontrolled over the low coun- 
tries, the nation itself was further than ever from being broken or subdued. 
Besides being supported by their pride or anger, passions difficult to tame, 
the Scots were encouraged amid all their calamities with daily promises of 
relief from France ; and as a war was now likely to break out between that 
kingdom and England, they had reason to expect a division of the force which 
had so long overwhelmed and oppressed thein.(3) 

These transactions nat&rally bring us back to Edward’s claim to the crown 
of France ; on which depended the most memorable events, not only of this 
long and active reign, but of the whole English and French history, during 
more than a century. A notion weaker or worse grounded than that claim 
cannot well be imagined. He admitted the genei^ principle, that females 
could not inherit the crown of France. But, in so doing, ne only set aside 
his mother's right, to establish his own ; for ^though he acknowledged fe- 
males incapable of inheriting, he asserted that males descending from females 
were liable to no such obje^ion, but might claim by right of propinquity. 
This plea, however, was not only more favourable to Charles king of Navarre, 
descended from a daughter of Lewis X. but contrary to the est&lished rules 
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of succession in ^ropean .country. Edward's claim was therefore dis- 

regarded, and t^lme of Philip of Valois universaUy recognised and ao- 
knowledged.( 1 ) 

But although the yonithful and ambitious mind of Edward had rashly en- 
tertained this false idea, he did not carry his pretensions so far as to engage 
in hostilities with so powerful a monarcli as Philip VI. On the contrary, he 
wt^over to Amiens, and did homage for Guienne.(2) By that compliance 
he indirectly aiinowledged Philip’s title to the crown of I ranee. His own 
claim indeed was so unreasonable, and so thoroughly disavowed by the whole 
French nation, that to insist on it was no better than to pretend to the vio- 
lent conquest of the kingdom ; and it probably would never liave been fur- 
ther thought of, had it not beervfor some incidents which afterwards excited 
an animosity between the two nionarchs. 

Robert of Artois, a prince of great talents and credit, who had married 
Philip's sister, had fallen into disgrace at the court of France. Ills brother- 
in-law not only .abandoned him but prosecuted him with violence. He enme 
over to England, and was favourably received by Edward. Now resigning 
himself to all the movements of r.agc and revefige, Robert endeavoured to 
revive in the mind of the English monarch his supposed title to the crown of 
France ; and even flattered him, that it was not impos.sible for a prince of 
his valour and abilities to render this cla^ effectual, I made Philip de 
“ Valois king of France/’ added he : '' and, with your assistance, I will de- 

pose him for his ingratitude.”(.3) 

Edward was the more disposed to listen to such suggestions, as he had 
reason to complain of Philip's conduct with regard to (iuienne, and because 
that monarch had'both given protection to the exiled David Bruce, and en- 
couraged the Scots in their struggles for independency. Resentmeut gra- 
dually filled the breasts of both monarebs, and made them incapable of 
hearkening to any terms of accommodation. Philip thought he should be 
wanting to the first principles of policy, if he abaiidimed Scotland : and Ed- 
ward pretended that he must renounce all claim to generosity, if he withdrew 
liis protection from Robert of Artois. Alliances were formed on both sides, 
and great preparations were made for war. 

On the side of England was the count of Hainault, the king s father-in- 
law, the duke of Brabant, the archbishop of Cologne, the duke of Guelder, 
the marquis of Juliers, and the count of Namur, 'lliese princes could sup- 
ply, either from tlieir own states, or from the bordering countries, great 
numbers of warlike troops : and nothing was wanting to make Edward s 
alliance on that quarter truly formidable but the accession ot Inlanders, which 
he obtained by means somewhat extraordinary. 

The Flemings, the first people in the north of Europe that successfully 
cultivated arts and manufactures, began now to emerge from that state of 
vassalage, or rather slavery, into which the common people had been univer- 
sally thrown by the abuses of the feudal polity ; and the lower class of men 
among them h.'id risen to a degree of riches unknown elsewhere to those of 
their station in tliat comparatively barbarous age. It w'as impossible for 
such men not to resent any act of tyranny ; and acts tyranny were likely 
to be practised by a sovereign and nobility accustomed to domineer. They 
had risen in tumults : they had insulted the nobles, and liri veil their earl into 
France.(4) 

In every such revolution there is always some leader or deinagogue, to 
whose guidance the people blindly deliver themselves : and on his character 
entirely depends the happiness or misery of those who hav^o put themselves 
under nis care ; for every such man has it in his power to be a despot : so 
nmow are the boundaries between liberty and slavery.— -The present leader 
of the Flemings was James d'ArteviUe, a brew’er ol Client, w’ho governed 
them with a mure absolute sway than had ever been assumed by any of their 
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lawful sovereigns. He u^aced and displaced the at pleaeura* He 

was constantly attendott’ by a guard, who, on the Ufl4MrV|PM^Troin him, in- 
stantly assassinated ady man that happened to faU Ws displeasure. 

All the cities of Flanders were full of his spies ; and ii wiB Immediate death 
to give him the smallesl^mbrage. This was the man whom Edward ad- 
dressed himself for bringing over the Flemings to his inteTeBtB.(l) 

Proud of advances from so great a prince, and sensible that the Flemings 
were naturally inclined to maintain connections with the English, on account 
of the advantages of trade, their demago^nie embraced the cause of Edward, 
and invited him over to the Low Countries. Edward repaired to Flanders, 
attended bv scA'cral of his nobility, and a body of English forces : but before 
the Flemings, who were vassals of France, would take up arms against their 
liege lord, Edward was obliged to assume the title of king of France, and to 
challenge their assistance for dethroning Philip de Valois, the usurper of his 
kingdom. (2) This step, which was taken by the advice of d'Arteville, as he 
knew it would produce an irreconcilcable breach between the tw'o monarchs 
(a further motive for joining the cause of Edward), gave rise to that animo- 
sity which tlie English and French nations, but more especially the former, 
have ever since borne against each other — an animosity which had, for some 
centuries, so visible an influen^ on all their transactions, and which still 
cont^iues to inflame tlie heart or many an honest Englishman. 

Ijet philosophers blame this prejudice as inconsistent w'ith the liberality of 
the human mind ; let moralists mourn its severity, and weak politicians la- 
ment its destructive rage — you, my dear Philip, as a lover of your country, 
will ever, I Lope, revere a passion that has so often given victory to the arms 
of England, and humbled her haughty rival ; which has pi-eserved, and con- 
tinues to preserve the independency of Great Britain ! 

The French monarch made gp*eat preparations against the attack from the 
Englisli ; and his foreign alliances were both more natural and powerful than 
those which were formed by his antagonist. The king of Navarre, the duke 
of Britanny, tlie count of Bar, were entirely in the interests of Philip ; and on 
the side of Germany, the king of Bohemia, the palatine of the Rhine, the 
dukes of Lorraine and Austria, the bishop of Liege, the counts of Deuxponts, 
Vaudemont, and Geneva. A mighty arpiy was brought into the field on both 
sides. Conferences and mutual defiances, however, were all that the first 
campaign produced ; and Edward, distressed for want of money, was obliged 
to disband his army, and return to England. (3) 

But this illustrious prince had too much spirit to be discouraged by the 
first difficulties of an undertaking. He was anxious to retrieve his honour 
by more successful and more gallant enterprises ; and next season proved 
somewhat more fortunate. The English, under the command of Edward, 
gained an important advantage over the French by sea. Two hundred and 
thirty French ships were taken, thirty thousand Frenchmen were killed, with 
two of their admirals. The lustre of this victory increased the king's repu- 
tation among his allies, who assembled their forces with expedition, and 
joined the English army ; and Edward marched to the frontiers of France at 
the head of above one* hundred thousand men. The French monarch had 
collected an army stijl more numerous : yet he continued to adhere to the 
prudent resolution he had formed of putting nothing to hazard, hoping by 
that means to weary out the enemy. T his conduct luid in some measure tlie 
desired effect. Edward, fatigued with fruitless sieges, and irritated at the 
disagreeable prospect that lay before him, challenged Philip to decide their 
claims to the crown of France by single combat ; by an action of one hundred 
against one bundred, or by a general engagement. Philip replied with his 
Jisual coolness, that it did not become a vassiJ to challenge his liege lord; 
and Edward found it necessary to conclude a truce for one year. (4) ^ 

This truce would in all likelihood have been converted into a solid peace, 
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dropped his claim, had not an unexpected circum- 
stance Ofraned|MQto Bi^e promismff views, and given his enterprisina- genius 
^ opportui^,^_^ky Itself. The count de Monntfort, the hei^mXof 
Bntwny, had aei^ t^t duchy m opposition to Charles of Blois, the French 
l^i« 8 nephew, -^had married the daughter of the late duke. Sendble 
^at he could expect no favour from Philip, Mountfort made a vovace to 
"{.soliciting his claim to the earldom of Richmond 
which h^ devolved to him by his brother’s death ; and then offering to do 
homw to Edward, as king of France, for the duchy of Britanny, he nro- 
posed a strict alliance for the support of each other’s pretensions ^ 

Little n^otiation was necessary to conclude a treaty between two nrinces 
connected by thmr immediate iaterests. But the captivity of the count de 
Mountfort, which happened soon after, seemed to put an end to all the advan- 
tages naturally to be expected from such an alliance. Tbo affairs of Britannv 
however, were unexpectedly retrieved by Jane of Flanders, countess of 
Mountlort, the most extraordinary woman of her time. Roused by the ran- 
tivity of her husband Iroin those domestic car^s to whicli she had hitherto 
conned herself, she boldly undertook to support the fallen fortunes of her 
family. She went from place to jdaiie, encouraging the garrisons, uroviding 
them with «very thing necessary for subsistence, and concerting the proper 
plans 01 ilefen^ ; and after having put the whole province in a good poature 
she ^ut herself up m Hennehone, where she waited with impatience the ar- 
nv^ of those succours which Edward had promised her. 

Charles of Blois, anxious to make himself master of this important fortress 
still more to get possession of the person of the countess, sat down before 
the place with a gfeat army, and conducted the attack with indefatigable in- 
dustry. The d^ence was no less vigorous. The besiegers were repulsed in 
every ^^t. Frequent sallies were made by the garrison ; and the countess 
nerselt Ming the most forward on all occasions, e\ ery one was ashamed not 
to exert himself to the utmost. The reiterated attack's of the besiegers how- 
ever, had at length made several breaches in the walls ; and it was appre- 
hended that general assault, w'hicii was dreaded every hour, might hear 
down the ^rrisoii. It became necessary to treat of a ca'pitiilation : and the 
bishoD of Laou was already engaged^ in a conference on that subject with 
t^hMles of Blois, when the countess who had mounted a high tow er, and was 
^xiously looking toward thosea for relief, descried some sails at a distance. 

Behold the su^ours !” exclaimed she ; — the English succours !— No ca- 
“ pitulation. ' They consisted of six thousand archers, and some cavalry 
under the command of sir Walter Manny, one of the bravest captains of 
England ; and having entered the harbour, and inspired fresh courage into 
the garrison, immediately sallied forth, beat the besiegers from their posts 
and ohlig^ed them to decamp.(l) * 

Notwithstanding this success, the troops under sir Walter Manny were 
found insuflScient tor the support of the countess of Mountfort, who was still 
ready to be overpowered by numbers. Edward therefore sent over a rein- 
lorcement under Robert of Artois, and afterwards went to her assistance in 
person. Robert was killed in the defence of Vannes ; And Edward concluded 
of three years, on honourable terms, for himseV and the countess, 
^uce, however, was of mudi shorter duration than the terms speci- 
hed in the articles, and each monarch endeavoured to throw on the other the 
blame of its infraction. The English parliament entered warmly into the 
qaarrel, advised the king not to be amus^ by a fraudulent truce, and granted 
him applies for the renewal of hostilities. The earl of Derby was sent over 
RWJteotion of Guienne, where he behaved w ith great gallantry ; and 
Edward invaded Normandy with an army of thirty thousand men. He took 
several towns, and ravaged the whole province, carrying his incursions even 
to the gates of Paris. At length Philip advanced against him at the bead 
oi a hundred thousand men : Edward afraid of being surrounded in the 

country, retreated towards Flanders.(^} 

S*^oi8iard, liv. i. 
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In this retreat happened the famous passage of the flrifttiie, which was fol- 
lowed by the still more celebrated battle of Cressy.— When Edward ao- 
proach^ the Somme, he found all the bridges either broken down or strongly 
guarded. An army of twenty thousand men, under the command of Gro&- 
mar de Faye, was stationed on the opposite bank ; and Philip was advancing 
on him, at the same time, behind. In this extremity he was informed 
of a place that ^as fordable : l^e hastened thither, but saw de Faye ready to 
obstruct his passage. A man of less resolution, or more coolness, would have 
hesitated : Edward deliberated not a moment, but threw himself into the 
river sword in hand, at the head of his troops j drove the enemy from their 
station, and pursued them to a distance on tne plain. Philip and his forces 
arrived at the ford, when the rear-guard of nhe English army was passing; 
and the rising of the tide only prevented that incensed monarch from follow- 
ing them. On the lapse of so few moments depended the fate of Edward ! — 
and these, by his celerity, were turned from rum into victory ! Yet if he had 
been unfortunate in his passage, or if the French army had arrived somewhat 
sooner, how many pretended ^philosophers would have told us that he was an 
inconsiderate prince, and the attempt would have been branded as absurd ! — 
So much, my dear Philip^ does the reputation of events depend on success, 
and the characters of men on the^ituations in which they are engaged. 

Edward by his fortunate passage gained some ground of the enemy, m 
P hilip was obliged to take his route by the bridge of Abbeville ; but he still 
saw the danger of precipitating his march over the plains of Picardy, and of 
exposing his rear to the insults of the numerous cavalry, in which the French 
camp abounded. He therefore embraced the prudent resolution of waiting 
the arrival of the enemy, and chose his ground advantageously near the vil- 
lage of Cressy, where he drew up his army in excellent order, and divided 
into three lines. The first line was commanded by the prince of Wales, com- 
monly called the Black Prince, from the colour of his armour ; the second 
by the earls of Arundel and Northampton : and the kiM himself took the 
direction of the third, which was intended as an auxiliary force. The French 
army, which now consisted of above a hundred and twenty thousand men. 
was fidso formed into three lines ; but as Philip had made a hasty and con- 
fused march from Abbeville, tlie trooj)^ were fatigued and disordered. The 
first line, consisting of fifteen thousand Genoese cross-bow men, was com- 
manded by Anthony Doria and Charles Grimaldi : the second was led by the 
count d'Alen^on ; and the king in person was at the head of the third. The 
battle began about three o'clock, and continued till towards evening ,* when 
the wlfole French army took to flight, and was followed and put to the sword 
with great slaughter, till the darkness of night put an end to the pursuit. 
Almost forty thousand of the French were slain^^mong whom were many of 
the principal nobility, twelve hundred knights, and fourteen hundred gen- 
tlemen. Oil his return to the camp Edward flew into the arms of the prince 
of Wales, who had distinguished himself in a remarkable manner. My 

brave son !" cried he, “ persevere in your honourable course. You are my 
" son; for valiantly h^ve you acquitted yourself to-day. You have shown 

yourself worthy of empire."(l) 

This victory is parldy ascribed to some pieces of artillery, which Edward 
is said to have planted in his front, and which gave great alarm to the ene- 
my ;(8) but we cannot suppose they did much execution. The invention was 
yet in its infancy ; and cannon were at first so clumsy, and of such (hfficult 
management, that they were rather incumbrances than those terrible instru- 
ments of desolation which we now behold them. They had never before 
been made use of on any memorable occasion in Europe. This may, there- 
•fore, be regarded as the »ra of one of Jthe most important discoveries that 
has been made among men: a discovery which change^ by degrees the whole 
military scidhee, and of course many circumstances in the political govern- 
ment of Europe; which has brought nations more on a level; has m^e suc- 
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cesfl in war a matter of calculation ; and though seemingly contrived for the 
destruction ofn^nhind, and the overthrow of empires^ Jw in the issue ren- 
dered battled^ilie^hfddyj and conquests less frequent^ by giving greater se- 
curity to stat^y and interesting the passions of men less m the struggle for 
victory. t 

A weak mind is elated with the smallest success ; a great spirit is little 
affected by any turn of fortune. Edward^ Instead of expecting that the vic- 
tory of Cressy would be immediately followed by the total sulnection of the 
disputed kingdom^ seemed rather to moderate his views. lie prudently 
limited his anmition to the conquest of Calais ; by which he hoped to secure 
such an easy entrance into France, as might afterwards open the way to 
more considerable advantages. He therefore marched thither with his vic- 
torious army, and presented himself before the place. 

In the mean time David fifruce, king of Scotland, whom his countrymen 
had recalled, was strongly solicited by ms ally, Philip, to invade the northern 
counties of England, ne accordingly assembled a great army, and carried 
his ravages as far as Durham. He was there met by queen Philippa, at the 
head of a body of twelve thousand men, which she committed to the command 
of lord Percy, A fierce engagement ensued ; 'hnd the Scots were broken and 
chased off the field with great slaughter. Fifteen thousand of them were 
slain, among whom was the <^ancellor and earl marshal. The king himself 
was taken prisoner, together with many »f the principal nobility .(!) 

As soon as Philippa had secured her royal prisoner, she crossed the sea at 
Dover, and was received in the English camp before Calais with all the eclat 
due to her rank, her merit, and her success. This was the age of chivalry 
and gallantry. Edward's courtiers excelled in these accomplishments no less 
than in policy and war ; and the extraordinary qualities of the w^omen of 
those times, the necessary consequence of respectful admiration, form the 
best apology for the superstitious devotion which w as then paid to the softer 
sex. Calais w as taken, after an obstinate seige of almost twelve months. 
The inhabitants were expelled : and it was peopled anew w'ith English sub- 
jects, and made the staple of w'ool, leather, tin, and lead; the four chief com- 
modities of England, and the only ones for w hich there w as yet any demand 
in foreign markets. A truce was soon afterw^ards concluded with France, 
through the mediation of the pope's legate, and Edward returned in triumph 
to £ngland.(5^) • 

Here a few observations seem necessary. The great success of Edward 
iu his foreign had excited a strong emulation among the English nobi- 
lity ; and their animosity against France, and respect to their prince, had 
given a new and mure useful direction to that ambition, which had ^ often 
been turned by those turbulent barons against the crown, or which dis- 
charged its fury on their fellow-subjects. This prcvriiling spirit was further 
promoted by the institution of the military Order of the Gprter, in emuln- 
tion of some ordei’s of knighthood, of a like nature, which had been establish- 

in different parts of Europe. — A story prevails, though not supported by 
ancient authority, that Edward's mistress, commonly bu}>iK)sed to be the 
countess of Sali.^^bury, dropped her garter at a court ball : that the king 
stooped, and took it up ; w^cn, observing some of his courtiers to smile as 
if they had suspected another intention, he held up the trophy, and called 
out, Hoiti sail qui mat y pense : “Evil to him that evU thinks." — And as 
every incident of gallantry in those times was magnified into a matter of im- 
portance, he instituted the Order of the Garter in commemoration of this 
event, though not without political views, and gave these words as the motto 
of the order. Frivolous as such an origin may seem, it is perfectly suitable 
to the manners of that age ; and, as a profound historian remarks, it is 
ficult by any other means to account either for the -seemingly unmeaning 
terms of the motto, or the peculiar bwlge of tho garter, which appears tQ 
have no reference to any purpose either of military use or omament.^S) 

(1) Arerburir. Knvffliton. FroissArd, ubi suy. 

(«) III. ibid. 
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A damp, however, waa suddenly thrown over t^e triumphant featlrlty of 
tktf Rngliah coifTt, by ^ destructive p^tilenpe, wbicti about t^ia time iavaded 
Britain, after having desolated the greatest part of the eaim It made it^ 
appearwce first in the north of Asia ; endrcled ^ that vast continent : visitn 
ed Ainca ; made its progress from one end of Europe to the other ; and is 
computed to have swept away near a third of t^e iphaoitants in evarv country 
through whi^ it pasW., Above’* nft^ thousand persons are said to have, 
perished by it in London alone. This grievous calamity, more than the 
pacific disposition of the princes, served to prolong the truce between Eng- 
land and France. 

Durii^ this truce Philip de Valois died, without beinff able to re-e^tahlish 
the affairs of France, which his unsuccessful war with Enghmd had thrown 
into much disorder. This monarch had, during the first years of his reigu, 
obtained the appellation of Fortunate, and acquired the character qf Pru- 
dent: but he ill maintained either the one or the other ; less indeed from his 
own fault, tlum because he w'os overmatched by the superior fortune and 
superior genius of Edward. But the incidents in the reign of his son JohOi 
gave the French cause to lament even the calamitous times of Philip. Jidm. 
was distinguished by many virtues, but particularly by a scrupulous honour 
and fidelity. He was not deficient in personal courage ; but os he wanted 
that masterly prudence and foresight which his difficult situation required, 
his kingdom was at tli^ same timetdisturbed by intestine commotions, and 
oppressed by foreign wars. 

The principal author of these calamities was Charles king of Navarre, sur- 
named the Bad, and whose conduct fully entitled liim to that appellation. 
He was descended from males of the blood royal of France. His mother was 
daughter of Lewis X. and he had himself married a daughter of the reigning 
king ; but all these ties, which ought to have connected him \vith the throne^ 
gave him only greater power to shake and overthrow it. He secretly en- 
tered into a correspondence with the king of England ; and he seduced, by 
Ids address, Charles, afterwards surnamed the Wise, the king of Frapce s 
eldest son, and the first who bore tlie title of Dauphin, by the re-union of the 
province of Dauphiny to the crown. This youi^ prince, however, mgde 
sensible of the danger and foUy of such connexions, promised to make atone- 
BMHit for the offence hy the sacrifice of his associates. In concert with his 
father, he accordingly invited the king of Navarre, and other noblemen of 
the P>^y« to a feast at llouen, where they were betrayed into the hn^a of 
John. TOme of the most obnoxious were immediately led to execution, and 
the king of Navarre was thrown into prison. But this stroke of severity in 
the French monarch, and of treachery in the Dauphin, was far from proving 
decisive in restoring the royal authority. Philip of Navarre, brother to 
Charles the Bad, and Geoffrey d'Harcourt, put all the towns ai^ castfes be- 
longing to that prince in a posture of defence ; and they had immediate re- 
course to England in this desperate extremity.(l) 

The truce ^tween the two kingdoms, which had always been ill observed 
on both sides, was now expired ; so that Edward was at liberty to Bu])|]|prt 
the Frenclt malecontents. The war was again renewed ; and after a variety 
of fortunes, but chiefly in favour of the English, an event happened wh^ 
nearly proved fatal to foe French monarchy. 

The prince of Wales, encouraged by the success of the first campaign, 
took the field with an army of omy twelve thousand men ; and with that 
Binall body he ventured to penetrate into the heart of France. King John, 
provoked at the insult offered him by this incursion, collected an army of 
sixty thousand combatants, and advanced by hasty marches to intercept his 
enemy- The prince, not aware of John’s near approach, lost tome days, on 
his mardiHy before the castle of Remorantin, and thereby gave French 
monarch an ojiportunity of overtaking him. The pursuers came within si£^t 
at Maupertuis, near Poictiers; and young Edward, sensiblo that i^ retreat 
was now become impracticable, prepared for battle with all the courage of a 
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bero} and all the prudence of ah experlehded general. No degree of piiidehm 
or courage, hoiver^r, could have saved him, had the king* of France IcnoWn 
how to make use of hla present advantages. John's rapefrfdrtty in namb^ 
enablod him to surround the English camp, and, by interccjjfting aH pi^ovi- 
pions, to reduce the prince to, the necessity of surrendering at discreftiom 
But the impatient ardour of the French nohility prevented this idea fr o m 
striking any of the commanders ; so that they immediatelv took measuVbs 
for the assault, with full assurance of victory. But they round themSelves 
miserably mistaken. The English adventurers received them with desperate 
valour, put their army to flight, and took their king prisoner. 

The Black Prince, who h^ been carried away in pursuit of the flying ene- 
my, finding the field entirely clear on his return, had ordered a tent to be 
pitched, and was reposing himself after the toils of battle, when informed of 
the fate of the French monarch. John had long refused to surrender him- 
■elf to any one but his cousin the prince of Wales."n) Here commences 
the real and unexampled heroism of young Edward — the triumph of humani- 
ty and moderation over insolence and pride, in the heart of a young warrior, 
mated by as extraordinary and as unexpected success as had ever crowned 
the arms of any commander. He came tortn to meet the captive king with 
all the marks of regard and sympathy ; administered comfort to him amidst 
his misfortunes ; paid him the tribute of praise due to his valour ; and as- 
cribed his own victory merely to the blflia chance of war, or to a superior 
Proridence, which controuls all the efforts of human force and pruaence. 
He ordered a repast to be prepared in his tent for the royal prisoner ; and 
he himself served at the captive's table, as ii he had been one of his retinue. 
All his father’s pretensions to the crown of France were now buried in obli- 
vion. John in captivity received the honours of a king, which were refused 
him when seated on the throne of Clovis. His misfortunes, not his right, 
^ere respected ; and the French prisoners, conquered by this elevation of 
mind, more than by the English arms, burst into tears of admiration ; which 
were only checked by the reflection, that such exalted heroism in an enemy 
must make him doubly dangerous to the independency of their native coun- 

prince of Wales conducted his royal prisoner to Bourdeaux ; and,^ 
aflber concluding a truce for two years, brought him over to England. Here 
the king of France, besides the gdherous treatment which he met with, had 
the melancholy consolation of meeting a brother in affliction. The king of 
Scotland had been for eleven years a captive in the hands of Edward, whose 
■upmrior senins and fortune had reducea at once the two neighbouring poten- 
tates, wiUi whom he was engaged in war, to the condition of prisoners in hla 
capit^ Finding, however, that the conquest of Scotland was no-wise ad- 
vanced by the captivity of its sovereign, Edward consented to restore David 
Bruce to his liberty, for the ransom of one hundred thousand marks sterling ; 
and that prince delivered the sons of all his principal nobility as hostages tor 
the payment. (3) 

Meanwhile the captivity of the French monarch, joined to the preceding 
disdrders of the kingdom, had produced an almost total dissolution of civil 
authority, and occasioned the most horrible and destructive violences ever 
ex]iierieiiced in any age or country. The Dauphin, now above nineteen years 
of age, naturally assumed the reins of government during his father's cap- 
tivity y but although endowed with an excellent judgment, even in such 
early years, he polBsessed neither experience nor ability sufficient to remedy 
the prevailing evils. In order to obtain suppUes, he assembled^ the states of 
the kingdom.- But that nation^ assembly, instead of supporting his admi- 
nistration, were themselves seized with the spirit of licentiousness ; and laid 
hold of the {ireSotit opportunity to demand limitations of the re^l power, 
the piinisbrndiit of past malversations, and the liberty of the king of Navarre. 
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Maroelj provost of the merchants of PariSf and first magistrate c»f that city, 
put himself at the head of the unruly populace ; and, from tho violence luid 
temerity of his character, pushed them to commit the most criminal outrages 
against the royal authoritjr. They detained the Dauphin in a kind of capti- 
vity: they murdered in his presence Robert de Clermont, and John de C^on- 
flans, mareschals of France ; they threatened all the other ministers with 
the like fate ; and when Charles, who had been obliged to temporize and dis- 
semble, made his escape from their hands, they levied war a^nst him, and 
openly erected the standard of rebellion. The other cities of the kingdom, 
in imitation of the capital, shook oE the Daupliin^s authority ; took the 
government into their own hands, and spread the contagion into every pro- 
vince. The wild state of nature seemed to be renewed in the bosom of so- 
cle^; every man was tlirown loose and independent of his fellow-citizens. 

The nobles, whose inclinations led them to adhere to the crown, and were 
naturally disposed to check these tumults, had lost all their influence. The 
troops, who could no longer be retained in discipline, by reason of the want 
of pay, throwing off all regard to their officers, sought the means of subsist- 
ence by pillage and robbery, and, associatir^ with them all the disorderly 
people, with whom that age abounded, infestefl every quarter of the kingdom 
in numerous bodies. They desolated the open country, burned and plunder- 
ed the villages ; and, by cutting off all means of communic;ition or subsist- 
ence} reduced to necessity even therinhabitiints of the fortified towns. 

The peasants, formerly oppressed and now left unprotected by their mas- 
ters, became desperate from their present misery ; and, rising every where 
in arms, carried to the last extremity, those disorders which were derived 
from the sedition of the citizens and disbanded soldiers. The gentry, hated 
for their tyranny, were every where exposed to the violence of popular rage ; 
and, instead of meeting with the respect due to their rank, became only, on 
that account, the object of more wanton insult to the mutinous rustics. They 
were hunted like wild beasts, and put to the sword without mercy. Their 
castles were consumed with fire, and levelled with the ground ; while their 
wives and daughters were suldect to violation, and then murdered. 

A body of nine thousand of these savage boors broke into Meaux, where 
the wife of the Dauphin, the duchess of Orleans, and above three hundred 
other ladies, had taken shelter. The most brutal treatment and fatal conse- 
quences were apprehended by this fair and helpless company ; when the count 
de Foix and the captal de Buche, with the assistance of only sixty knights, 
animated with the true spirit of chivalry, fiew to the rescue of the lilies, 
and beat off tlie brutal and rapacious ueasants with great 8laughter.(l) 
Amidst these disorders, the king of Navarre made his escape from prison, 
and presented a dangerous leader to the furious malecontents. He revived his 

I iretensions to the crown of France ; but in alibis operations he acted more 
ike a captain of banditti^ than one who aspired to be the head of a regular 
government, and who was engaged by his station, to endeavour the re-csta- 
Idishment of order in the community. All the French, therefore, who wished 
to restore peace to their desolated country, turned their eyes towards the 
Dauphin ; who, though not remarkable for his military talents, daily gained 
by his prudence and vigifpnce, the ascendant over his enemies. Marcel, the 
seditious provost of Paris, was slain in attempting to deliver that city to the 
king of Navarre. The^pital immediately returned to its duty ; tne most 
considerable bodies of the mutinous peasants were dispersed, or pu^to the 
sword ; some bands of military robbers underwent the same fate, and France 
be^ui once more to assume the appearance of civil govemment.([3) 

EkLward appeared to have a favourable opportunity eff poshing his con- 
quests, durii^ the confusion in the Dauphin s affairs ; but his hands were 
tied by the truce, and the state of the English finances made a cessation of 
arms necessary. The truce, however, no sooner expired, than he invaded 
France anew with the whole military force of Engird. He ravaged the 
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country without o^osition^ pillaged many towns, and levied contributions 
upon others ; but fi n di ng that he could not subsist his army in a kingdom 
wasted by forei^ and domestic enemies, he prudently concluded the peace 
of Breti^^, which Memed to secure essential advantages to his crown. By 
this peace, it was stipulated, that John should pay three millions of crowns 
of gold for his ransom ; that Edward should for ever renounce all claim to 
the crown of France, and to the provinces of Normandy, Maine, Touraine, 
and Anjou, possessed by his ancestors ; in exchange for which, he should re^ 
ceive the provinces of Foitou, Xaintonge, TAngenois, Perigord, the Limou- 
sin, Quercv, Rovergue, TAn^umois, and other districts in that quarter, to- 
gether with Calais, Guisnes, iViontreuil, and the county of Ponthieu, on the 
other side of France ; that the full sovereignty of these provinces, as well as 
of Guienne, should be vested in the crown of England ; and that France 
should renounce all title to feudal jurisdiction, homage, or appeal, from 
them.(l) 

In consequence of this treaty, the king of France was restored to his 
liberty ; but 'many difficulties arising with respect to the execution of some 
of the articles, he took the honourable resolution of coming over to England 
in person, in order to adjust them. His council%ndeavoured to dissuade him 
from this design, which they represented as rash and impolitic ; and insi- 
nuated, that he ought to elude, as far as possible, the execution of so disad- 
vantageous a treaty. “ Though justice am^ good faith/' replied John, were 
'' banished from the rest of the earth, they ought still to retain their habita- 
tion in the breasts of princes !” And he accordingly came over to his 
former lodgings in the Savoy ; where he soon after sickened and died. (2) 
John was succeeded in the throne of France by his son, CJiarles V. a prince 
educated in the sfthool of adversity, and well qualified, by bis prudence and 
experience, to repair the losses which the kingdom had sustamed from the 
errors of his predecessors. Contrary to the practice of all the great princes 
of those times, who held nothing in estimation but military courage, he seems 
to have laid it down as a maxim, never to appear at the head of his armies. 
He was the first European monarch that showed the zidvantage of policy and 
foresight over a rash and precipitate valour. 

Before Charles could think of counterbalancing so ^eat a power as Eng- 
land, it was necessary for him to remedy the many disorders to which his 
own kingdom was exposed. He accordingly turned his arms figainst the 
king of Navarre, the great disturber of France during that age ; and he de- 
feated that prince, and reduced him to terms, by the valour and conduct of 
Bertrand du Guesclin, one of the most accomplished captains of those times, 
whom Charles had the discernment to choose as the instrument of his victo- 
ries. He also settled the affairs of Britanny, by acknowledging the title of 
Mouritfort, and receiving homage for his dominions. But much wjis yet to do. 

On the conclusion of the peace of Bretigni, a multitude of military adven- 
turers, who had followed the prosperous fortunes of Edward, being dispersed 
into the several provinces of France, and possessed of strong holds, refused 
to lay down their arms, or relinquish a course of life to which they were now 
accustomed, and by which alone they could earn a subsistence. They there- 
fore associated themselves with the banditti, who wer^ already inured to the 
babits of rapine and violence, and, under the name of Companies and Com- 
ponionsj became a terror to the peaceable inbabitanti. Some English and 
Gascon^ gentlemen of character, were not ashamed to take the command of 
these ruffians, whose number amounted to near forty thousand, and who bore 
the appearance of regular armies, rather than bands of robber8.(3) As Charles 
was not able by force to redress so enormous a grievance, he was led by ne- 
cessity, and by the turn of his character, to correct it by policy ; to discover 
some method of discharging into foreign countries this dangerous and intes^ 
tine evil. And an occasion now offer^ 

Alpbonso XI. king of Castile, who took the city of Algezira from tiie 
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Mifon, after a famous siege of two yeeiUy had l^eeii #aco6eded in 1360, by his 
0OA Peter I. Bumanied the Cruel>- a |>rinoa e^eaUyp^A^oua, debaueh Bd, 
and bloody. He beg:an hie reign with ^e ttvnier of Ms fathei^s inistreM, 
IiMnora de Gusman : hk ndbles every day the viotims of hia aeVority : 
he imt to death his cousin, and oliO of his natural brothers, ftom gtoundieBs 
jealousy ; and he caused his queen, Blandie de Bourbon, of the bleod royal 
of France, to he thrown into prisen, and afterwards poisoned, that he might 
enjoy in quiet the embraces of Mary de PadeUa, with whom fan was violently 
enamonrM. 

Hen^, count of Trastamara, the kin^ of Spain's natural broither, alarmed 
at the of his family, and dreading his own, took arms u^nsi the tyraht ; 
but, fararing failed in the attenmt, he fled into France, where he found Uie 
minds of men indamed against I^ter,oa acocAint of the murder of the French 
princess. He asked permission of Charles to enlist the Cempmnits in his 
service, and to lead them into Castile against his brother. The French mo* 
narch, charmed with the project, employed du Guesdin in negotiating with 
the leaders of these ban^tti. The treaty was soon concluded : eod du Gues- 
din, having completed his ^ies, led the army first to Avignon, where the 
pope then residei^ and demanded, sword in hand, absolution for his ru£^an 
soldiers, who had been excommunicated, and the sum of two hundred thou- 
sand livres for their subsistence. ^ The first was readily promised him ; but 
some difficulty being made with respect to the second, du Guesdin replied, 
** My fellows, I befieve, may make a shift to do without your diaolution : 
** but the money is absolutely necessary.” His holiness now extorted from 
the inhabitants of the dty and its nei^ibourhood, the sum of one hundred 
thousand livres, and offered it to Guesdin. It is not nw purpose," said 
that generous warrior, to oppress the innocent people. ' Tlie pope and his 
** earainals can spare me double the sum from their own pockets. I there- 

fore insist that this money be restored to the owners : and if I hear they 
** are defrauded of it, 1 will myself return from the other side of the Pyre- 
" nees, and oblige you to make them restitution." The pope found the ne- 
cessity of Bubmittiiig, and paid from his own treasury the sum demanded.(l) 
Thus hallowed by the blessings and enriched by the spoils of the church, du 
Guesdin and his army proceeded on their exp^ition. 

A body of ei^erieuced and hardy soldiers, conducted by so able a general, 
easily prevailed over the king of Castile, whose subjects were ready to join 
the enemy against their oppressor. Peter fled from his domlnioDS, took 
shelter in Guienne, and crav^ the protection of the Black prinoe, whom the 
king of England had invested with the sovereigntyof the ceded provinoes, 
un£r the title of the prindpality of Aquitaine. Tlie prince promised his 
aasistance to the dethroned monarch ; and having obtained his father's con- 
sent, he levied an army, and set out on his enterorise. 

llie first loss which Henry of Trastamara suffered from the interposition 
of prince of Wales, was the recalling of the Companies ftom his service : 
and so much reverence did they pay to the name of ^ward, that great num- 
bers of them immediately withdrew from Spain, and enlisted under his 
standard. Henry, however, beloved by his uew subjects, and supported by 
the king of Arragon, fi^as able to meet the enemy with an army of one hun- 
dred thousand men,flthree times the number of those commanded by the 
Black Prince ; yet du Guesdin, and all his experienced officers, advised him 
to delay a decisive action ; so hi A was their opinion of the valour and con- 
duct oi the English hero! — But Uen^, trusting to his numbers, ventured 
to give Edward battle on the banks of the Ebro, between Naiara and Nava- 
rettd ; where the French and Spaniards were defeated, with the loss of above 
twenty thousand men, and du Guesolin and other officers of distinction taken 
prisoners. All Castile submitted to the victor : Peter was restored to the 
throne ; and Edward returned to Guienne with his usual glory ; having not 
only overcome the greatest general of his age, but restrained the most blood- 
thii^y tyrant from executing vengeance on his prisoners.( 3 ) 




Hut. fUt Guesdin. 
Froissard, liv. i. 
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But this ffilhuit warrior had R)on reason to^repent his oonoexions with a 
prinoe lifca Pater^ lost to aU sense of virtue and Wieun That un^fvateAil 
monster refused^ the stipulated pa^r to the English forces. Edward abao* 
doued him. He treaty his subjects with the utmost bio4>anty ; their aiu*^ 
mosity was roused against him ; Hud du Guesolin^ having obtained his nuh* 
Bom^ retuimed to Castile with the count of Trastamara, and some forces levied 
anew in France. They were joined by the Spanish maleoontents ; and having 
no longer the superior genius, and the superior fortune of tlie Black Prinoe 
to encounter, they ^ned a complete victory over Peter, in the neighlmur-* 
hood of Toledo. The tyrant now took refuge in a castle, where he was soon 
after besieged by the victors, and taken prisoner in endeavouring to make 
his escape. He was conducted to his brother Henry ; against whom he is 
said to have rushed, in a transport of rage, disarmed as he was. Henry slew 
him with his own hand, in res^tment of his cruelties ; and, though a bas- 
tard, was honoured with the crown of Castile, which he transmitted to his 
posterity.(l) 

In the mc^ time the affairs of the Black Prince were fallen into some dis- 
order. He had involved himself so much in debt by his Spanish expedition, 
that he found it necessary, on his return, to impose on his foreign principa- 
lity a new tax, which some of the nobility paid with extreme reluctance, and 
to which others absolutely refused to submit. They carried their complaints 
to the king of France, as their lord parai^ount ; and, as the renunciations 
agreed to in the treaty of Bretigni had never been made, Charles seized this 
opportunity to renew nis claim of superiority over the English province8.fj2) 
In this resolution he was encouraged by the declining years of Edward III. 
and the languishing state of the prince of Wales's h^th : he therefore sent 
the prinoe a summons to appear in his court at Paris, and justify his conduct 
towards his vassals. The prince replied, that he would come to Paris, but it 
should be at the head of thousand men. War was renewed between 
France and England, and with singular reverse of fortune. The low state 
of the prince of Wales’s health, not perimtting him to exert his usual acti- 
vity the French were victorious in almost every action ; and wlien he was 
oWred, by his increasing infirmities, to throw up the command, and return 
to Mt inttve country, the affiiirs of the English went to total ruin on the 
coBtioent. They were stript in a few years of all their ancient possessions 
in FVanoe^ escept Bourdeaux and Bpyonne ; and of all their conquests, ex- 
oeid Calj^(a) 

These misortunes abroad were followed by the decay of the king’s autbo- 
rifaMt^kome. This was cfaiefiy occasioned by his extravagant atta^ment to 
Pterce, a young lady of wit and beauty, whose influence over him had 
giveasud^eneral disgust, as to become the object of parliamentaiy remon- 
strance. indolence naturally attendant on years and infirmities,, had 

also tmuie Edward resign the administration into the hands of his son, the 
duke of Lancaster, whose unp^ular manners and proceedings weakened 
extreme^ the affections of the English to their sovereign. Meanwhile the 
prince at Walea died ; leaving behind him a character adorned with every 
eminent virtue, and which would throw lustre on the most shining period a£ 
aadeat or modem histo^. The king survived that melancholy incident only 
ebout twelve months. He expired in the sixty-fifth fear of his ^ge, and the 
fifty-first.of h^ reign ; one of the longest and most glorious in the English 
H^nals. His latter days were indeed somewhat obscured by the infirmities 
end the follies of old age ; but he was no sooner dead, than the people of 
England were sensible of their irreparable loss, and posterity considers him 
as the greatest and most accomplished prinoe of Ms time. 

The domestio government of Edward was even more worthy of adn^atlen 
than his fioreigi^ victories. By the prudence and vigour of his administm* 
Uon, England enjoyed a longer time of interior peace and truuquUlity, than 
ith^ been blest with in any former period, or th:ui it experieiuied for many 

(1) Froissnrd, lir. i. 

W T. Wnlsinuliam Froissnril, iilii sup 
(&) Id. Ibul. 
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9 ^ after. He ^inod the Affections of the great, yet curbed their licen- 
t&usness. His sSfable and obliging behaviour, his munificence and genero- 
sity, tnade them submit with pleasure to his dbminion : hie valour and con- 
duct made them successful in most military enterprises ; and thrir unquiet 
spirits, directed against a public enemy, hdd no leisure to breed those private 
feuds to 'which they were naturally so much disposed. This intemiu tran- 
quillity was the chief benefit that England denved from Edward's conti- 
nental expeditions : and the miseries of the reign Of his successor made the 
nation fu0y sensible of the value of the blessing. 

But before I speak of the administration of Richard II. the unhappy son 
of the Black Prince, 1 must carry forward the afiPairs of the German empire. 
At present, however, it will be proper to observe, that the French monarch, 
Charles V. whose prudent conauct had acquired him the surname of fFue, 
died soon after Edward III. while he was attempting to expel the English 
from the few places which they still retained in France, and left his kin^om 
to a minor ^n of the same name, Charles VI. so that England and France 
were now both under the government of minors. And both e 4 ||erienced the 
misfortunes of a turbulent and divided regency. 


LETTER XLI. 


German Empire and its Dependencies, Rome and the Italian States, 
from the Election of Lewis of Bavaria, to the death of fjhar Us I V, 


We now, my dear Philip, approach to that asra in the history of the German 
empire, when the famous constitution, called the Golden Bull, was esta- 
blished ; which, among other things, settled the number and the rights of the 
electors, as yet uncertain, and productive of many disorders. 

Henry Vll. as you have already seen, struggled hard to recover the sove- 
reignty of Italy; but he died before he was able to accomplish his purpose. 
His death was followed by an interregnum of fourteen months, whmh were 
employed in the intrigues of Lewis of Bavaria, and of Frederick the Hand- 
some, duke of Austria. Lewis was elected by the greater number of the 
princes; but Frederic being chosen and^supported by a faction, Asputed the 
empire with him. A furious civil war, which long desolated Imth Italy and 
Germany, was the consequence of this opposition. At last tne two competi- 
tors met near Muldorf, and agreed to decide their important dispute by 
thirty champions, fifteen against fifteen. The champions accordin^y en- 
gaged in presence of both armies, and fought with such fury, that in a short 
time not one of them was left alive. A general action followed, m which the 
Austrians were worsted. But this victory was not decisive. Frederic soon 
repaired his loss, and even ravaged Bavaria. The Bavarian assembled a 
powerful army, in order to oppose his rival ; and the battle of Vechivis, in 
which, the duke of Austria was taken prisoner, fixed the imperial crown on 
the head of Lewis V.( l ) 

During the course of these struggles, was fought, between the Swiss and 
Austrians, the memoi^ble battle uf^Morgart ; which established the liberty 
of Swisserland, as the victoiy of Marathon had formerly done that of Greece: 
and Attic el^uence only was wanting to render it equally famous. Sixteen 
hundred Swiss, from the cantons of Uri, Schwitz, and Underwald, defeated 
an army of twenty thousand Austrian^ in passing the mountains near M or- 
g^, in 1315, and droye ^em out of the country with terrible slaughter. 
The alliance whidi these tfftee cantons had entered into for the term of ten 
years, was now converted into a perpetual league ; and t^p other cantons 
occasional^ ioined in it. (2) 

Lewis V. had no sooner humbled the duke of Austria, than a new anta- 


(1) Arenl. jinnnl. Boior, lib. vii. 
(s) Siiuler, de Repub. Helvetic, 
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ffonist BtarteJ iU» : — lie liad the pope to encounter. The reigning pontiff at 
that time was John XXII. who had been elected at Lyons in 1315, by the 
influence of Philip the Long, king of France. John was the son of a cobler, 
and one of those men who, raised to power by chance or merit, are haughty 
in proportion to the meanness of their birth. He had not hitherto, however, 
interfered in the affairs of the empire ; but now, all at once, he set himself 
up as its judge and master. He declared the election of Lewis void : he 
maintained, that it was the right of the sovereign pontiff to examine and 
conflrm the election of emperors ; that the government, during a vacancy, 
belonged to him : and he commanded the emperor, by virtue of his apostolic 
power, to lay aside the imperifJ ensigns, until he should receive permission 
from the Holy See to re-a8sume/them.(l) 

Several attempts were made by Lewis towards a reconciliation witli his ho- 
liness, but in vam ; the proud pontiff was inflexible, and would listen to no 
reasonable comiitions. The emperor therefore, jealous of the independency 
of his crown, endeavoured to strengthen his interest both in Italy and Ger- 
many. He continued the government of Milan jn the family of the Visconti, 


who were rather masters than magistrates of that city ; and he conferred the 



Fnraged at such firmness, pope John excommunicated and d^osed the 
emperor Lewis, and endeavoured to get Charles the Fair, king of France, 
elected in his room. But this attempt miscarried. None of the German 
princes, except Le<mold of Austria, came to the place appointed for an^ inter- 
view with the French monarch ; and the imprudent and ambitious Charles 
returned chagrined and disappointed into liis own dominions.(2^ ^ 

Thus fre^ from a dangerous rival, the cinpiri>r mfirched into Italy, in 
order to establisli his authority in that country. He was crowned at Milan, 

. and afterwards at Rome ; where he ordered the following proclamation to bo 
made three times by an Augustine friar; “ Is there anv one who will defend 
“ the cause of the priest of Cahors, whb culls himself pope John ? —And 
I no person appearing, sentence was immediately pronounced agamst his hoh- 
' ness. Lewis declared him convicted ^f lieresy, dep^i^'ed him of all his dig- 
nities and benefices, and delivered him over to the secular power, m order to 
suffer the punishdient of fire ; and Peter Rainauct i, a Neapolitan Cordelier, 
was created pope under the name of Nicholas \ .(3) 

But Lewis, notwithstanding this mighty parade, was soon i^liged, like his 
predecessors, to quit Italy, in order to quell the troubles of Germanv ; and 
pope John, though a refugee on the banks of the Rhone, recov^ed his au- 
thority In Rome. The Imperialists were expelled the city ; and Nicholas V. 
the emperors pope, was carried to Avignon, where, with a rope about hia 
neck, he publicly implored forgiveness of his rival, and ended his days in a 
prison.(4) __ ^ i • 

The emperor, in the mean time, ’ remained in peace at Munich, haying 
Rettled the affairs of Germany. But he still lay under the censures ol the 
church, and the pope continued to Solicit the princes of the empire to revolt 
against him. .Lewis was preparing to assemble a general council, in order to 
depose his Holiness a second time, when the death of John made ^ch a mea- 
sure unnecessary, and relieved the emperor from all dread of the spiritual 
thunder. This turbulent pope, who first invented the taxes for dispensations 
and mortal sins, died immensely rich. He was succeeded in the papacy by 
James Fournier, surnamed the White Cardinal, who assumed tho name of 
Benedict XII. (5) „ , 

The new pope, who seemed desirous to tread in the steps of his pre( eces- 
sor, confirmed all the bulls which had been issued by John agamst the em- 

O) stepb. Baliizii. ^ir. Pont if, Avenion, vo\ i. 


(2) Vilfaiii, lib. IX. 

C3) Baluzii, ubi sup, 

C4) Id. Ibid. 
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peror. But Lewif had now affairs of more importance to engage his atten- 
tion, than those important fulminations. John of Luxemburg, second non of 
the king of Bohemia, had married Margaret, surnamed Great Mouth, heiress 
of Carinthia ; and that princess, accusing her husband of im|>otency, a bishop 
of Frisingen dissolved the marriage, and she espoused the margrave of Bran- 
denburg, son of the emperor Lewis, who readily consented to a match that 
added Tyrol and Carinthia to tlie possessions of his ‘family. ^ This marriage 
producea a war between the houses of Bavaria and Bohemia, which lasted 
only one year, but occasioned abundance of bloodshed ; and the parties came 
to a verv singular accommodation. John of Luxemburg, confessed that his 
wife had reason to forsake him, renounced all claim to her, and ratified her 
marriage with the margrave of Brandenburg5(l) 

This affair being settled, Lewis exerted all his endeavours to appease tlie 
domestic troubles of the empire, which were still kept alive by the intrigues 
of the pope ; and, notwithstanding all the injuries and insults he had sus- 
tained, he made several attempts towards an accommodation with the Holy 
See. But these negotiationssbeing rendered iheffectual by the influence of 
FrHnc.e, the princes of the empire, ecclesiastical as well as secular, assembled 
at Frankfort, and established that famous constitution, by which it was irre- 
coverably fixed, That the plun^ity of the suffrages of the electoral college 
confers the empire, without the consent of the Holy See : that the pope 
“ has no superiority over the emperor of Germany, nor any right to approve 
or reject his election ,* and that to maintain the contrary is high-treason.'' 
They also refuted the absurd claim of the popes to the government of the 
empire during a vacancy ; and decikred, that this right appertains, by an- 
cient custom, to the count Palatine of the Khine.(2) 

Germany now enjoyed for some years what it had seldom known, the bless- 
ings of peace, which. was again interrupted by the court of Avignon. Bene- 
dict XII. was succeeded in the papacy by Clement VI. a native of France, 
and 60 haughty and enterprisitig as to affirm, that his predecessors did not 
know what it was to be p<mes." He l y an his pontificate with renewing 
all the bulls issued against Lewis ; with naming a vicar>general of the em- 
pire in Lombardy, and endeavouring 4o make all Italy shake off the empe- i 
ror’s authority. , . 

Lewis, still desirous o^ an accommodation nvith the Holy Bee^ amidst all 
these acts of enmity, sent ambassadors to tlie court of Avignon* But the 
conditions prescribed by his Holiness were so unreasonable, that they were 
rejected with disdain by a diet of the empire, as an insult upon the imperial 
dimity. Clement, more incensed than ever at this instance of disregard, 
fulminated new excommunications against the emperor. May the wrath 
“ of God,” says the enraged pontiff in one of his bulls, and of St. Peter and 
St. Paul, crush him in this world, and that which is to come ! May the 
earth open and swallow him alive ; may his memory perish, and all the 
elements be his enemies ; and may his children fall into the hands of his 
adversaries, even in the sight of their father !'*(^) 

Clement issued ^q]ther bull for the election of a new emperor ; and 
Charles of Luxemburg, margrave of Moravia, afterwards known by the name 
of Charles IV. son aifll heir of John, king of Bohemia, having made the ne- 
cessary concessions to his Holiness, was elected king of the Romans by a fac- 
tion. Lewis, however, maintained his authority till his death, which hap- 
pened soon after the election of' his rival ; when Charles, rather by his mo- 
ney than his valour, got possession of the imi»erial throne. 

XVliile these thinn wer£ transacting in Germany, a singular scene was 
exhibited in Italy. Nicholas Rienzi, a private citizen of Rome, but an elo- 
quent, bold, enterprising man, and a patriot, seeing that city abandoned by 
tpe emperors and the popes, set himself up as the restorer of the Roman 
liberty, and the Roman power. Proclaimed tribune by the people, and put 
in possession of the capitol, he declared all the inhabitants ot Itmy free, and 

CO /fw/. de Ln.TcmboHTg, 
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like many others, uro^ed freedom, 

« though' mercifif Deli verer of ^me th« **2''®*’ 

« of Italy, mid the LoverTf alltei* d "vli® Lihe. tie.s 

Gracchi, met the same fate, being murdered bv r" '."’‘‘"te the 

A scene no leas e-xtraordinary w 

kingdom of Najiles and Sicily^till continued to be "*’*“*■ 

pies was governed by the house of tWe and Sb- f . ^ 

hobert of Anjou, mo of Charles the Lame, though he had failed in^H 
to recover possestiion of SiciJv had mad^ J a • V. ® attempt 

Brother liohert, by whose Xice AnH^ri. "i n n 

the flames of hatred and discord between the royal niir-^amlTl^il^'^*'^®*' 

of whom Andrew's court was ch^fly comuosed 

Neapolitans, who considered them L bnrb^ans jealousy of the 

in a council of the queen's favouritas. r^TAndrlw ta 
cordmgly strangle,! in his wife's antichamLr . an ^^oLn 

trihnn^ n- ' At Rome he public^ accused Joan, before thi 

*•>« existence of his transitory power beheld 
kmg. appeiding to his tril,i#W. as was customary in th^Umes of the 
I tmn hi ■ *\'*"**» however, declined giving his decision : a modera- 

' ya,L,y ®“** ""« '“S prudence “aid Cds ad- 

were standard, on nhick 

dered^amS^i** {'‘“hing circumstances of Andrew’s murder. He or- 
beheade^ ijialf iiln "i"‘ "^'‘'n'W'ces 'n the regicide to be 

utterly abondHiia^^n®' husband fled into Provence ; where finding herself 
non a^oitiif^il/ t*' ®he waited on pojie Clement VI. at Avig- 

Bhe ’8?dd*L !i. !" she was sovereign, as countess of Provence, ami whiSi 
florins in oiu^"*i **^‘’ther witli its territories, for eiglity thousand 

she nleidS^ k’ “• “**®hrated historian tells us were never paid. Here 

rcrh^Tthi d«- * *" P®r«»" before tlie pope, and was ac(,u“tted. Bat 

Client ^fSa hoTn^i ®®'"® ■'•Auence upon the judg- 

HniiMinitif kindness did not stop here. In order to engage the king of 
money ^but m"** he praposed that Joan should pay him a suin of 

neSv ranll^H ";'"‘®® ’I".**."® ®'*'*"® ^®'^‘®’® enterprise, he ge- 

“ revaj^P I ®^’ a * "J" ■."“i ®®"’.® **“***'■ to sell my bfother's blood, but to 
Aed, S^h tbikta^**® effected his purpose he went away satis- 

her the “ingdom of Naples was in his power.(2) Joan recovered 

®h«lfXiwiSi’hI™“^L“’ •*^P'"® ""J.'® ’'■"‘ebed. Of her unhappy fate I 
* fticerwards have occasion to speak. 

who *® *be affairs of the emperor Charles IV. 'Phis prince 

tlii ta? distinguished by his weakness and pride, had no sooner seti 
«ome wwL”i.®Lu®™f'?^ ***“" *** *® ‘■eee're the imperial crown at 

prediiAa^If he tehaved in a manner more pusillanimous than any of his 
fi ceremony was no sooner performed than he 

vu wiuiout the walls, in consequence of an ng^reement v^hich he had made 
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irith the ])opc; though the Romans came to offer him the g(tvenment of 
their city, us his hcreditnn’ rights and entreated him to re-establish their an^ 
dent iilierty He told the deputies he would delihorntc on the proposuj. 
But, being Apprehensive of some treamhery, he snoukvd off in the evenin*^, 
under pretence of going to take the diversion of hunting. And he after- 
wards ratified and confirmed many promises extorted from him by Clement Vl , 
venr much to the prejudice of the empire in Italy.(l) 

The i»oet Petrarch, so highly celebrated for his love-ve?se8, wrote a letter 
to Charles upon this occasion, in which are found tliese spirited words : 

You have then promised upon oath never to return to flome ! Whnt 

shameful conduct in an emperor, to he compelled by a priest to content 
‘‘ himself with the bare title of Cffisar, and to exile himself for ever from tlie 
habitation of the Caesars ! to be crowned emperor, and then prohibited 
reigning, or acting as head of the empire !— What an insult upon him wlio 
ought to command the universe, to be no longer master of himself, but re- 
duced to obey his OM-n vassal 

This en^peror seemed to lAve renounced entirely the politics of his prede- 
cessors ; for he not only discouraged and rejected* the proffers of the Ghibc- 
Imes, but affected to treat them as enemies to religion, and actually supported 
the Guelphs. By these means Ifi procured the favour of tlie pope and his 
dependents, who flattered him with the most fulsome adulation; but the 
Italians in pnenil viewed him with contempt, and the greatest part of the 
towns attached to the empire shut their gates against him. At Cremona he 
M-as obliged to wait two haul's without the walls before he received the an- 
swer of the magistrates ; who, at last, only permitted him to enter as a sim- 
ple stranger, without arms or retimie.(.3) 

Charles IV. made a more respectable figure after his return to Germnm . 
rhe number of electorates had been fixed since the time of Henry VII. more 
by custom than by laws, but not the number of electors. The duke of Ba- 
varia presumed he had a right to elect as well as the count Talatine, the elder 
branch of their family ; and the younger brothers of the house of Saxony be- 
Leved themselves entitled to vote as well as the elder. The emperor there- 
fore resolved to settle these points, that due subordination might take place, J 
and future elections be 4Jonaucted witiiout confusion or disorder. For this 
purpose he ordered a diet to be assembled at Niireniburg, where the famoiis 
constitution tallied the Golden Bull was established, in the presence and with 
the consent of all the princes, bishops, abbots, and the deputies of the impe- 
riax cities. * 


The style of that celebrated charter partakes strongly of the spirit of tlie 
times. It begins with an apostrophe^to Satan, anger, pride, luxury : and it 
says, that it is necessary the number of electors should be Seven, in order to 
oppwe the Seven mortal sins. It speaks of the fall of all the ans^, of a hea- 
venly {^radisp, of Po^mpey, and of Cssar ; and it asserts, that the govern- 
ment of Germany is founded on the three theological virtues, ai on the Tn- 
nity The seven ele^ors were, as formerly premised, the archbishops of 
AJentz, Cologne, and^Triers, the kii^ of Bohemia, the count Palatine, the 
Quke of Saxony, Md^the margrave of Brandenburg. 

dignity, which of itself then conferred little real power, never 
showed more of that lustre which dazzles the eyes of the people than on the 
publication of this famous edict. The three ecdesiasticaf electors, all three 
arch-cb^ceUors, appeared in the j)roces8ion with the seals of the empire ; 
the archbumop of Mentz cairied that of Germany, the archbishop of Cotogn® 
that of Italy, and the archhii^hop of Triers that of Gaul ; though the empire 
now possessed nothing in Gaul, except a claim to empty bomage for the re- 
^ins of the kingdoms of Arles, Provence, and Dauphine. How little power 
CJiarles had in ItMv, wo have already seen. Besides grantintr to the pope all 
the lands claimed by the Holy See, he left the family of Visconti in the ^aiet 
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DOfisesnion of Milnii ami Lomhiirdy, which they hud usurped from hinij and 
the VenetianB in that of Padua, Vicenza, and Verona.(l) I must now return 
to the cvreinoniitl. 

The duke of Luxemhur^ nntj JJrahant, who represented the king of JJo- 
JienuH, as great cup-bearer, jjresented the emperor with his drink, ])oured 
from a #?oIden into a cup of the same metal ; the duke of Saxony, as 

.rrHiid marshal, appeared with a silver measure filled with oats ; the elector 
of Brandenburg presented the emperor and empress with water to wash in a 
irolden ewer, placed in a ^folden bason ; and the count Palatine served up the 
victu^a in goMen dishes, in presence of all the CTeat officers of the empire.(2) 
The latter part of the reign of Charles IV. was distinguished by no re- 
markable transaction except the^ale of the imperial jurisdictions in Italy ; 
which were again resumed and again sold. Charles, who was reputed a good 
lirince, but a weak emperor, was succeeded in all his possessions and dignities 
hv his^son Winceiaus, whom 1 shall aftorM ard have occasion to mention. — 
We must now proceed to tlie affairs of England ; remarking by the way, 
tliat Charles IV. was an encouragor of letters, and founded the university of 
Prague. 

LETTER XL^II. 


Euff land from the Ileath of Edwai'd III. to the Accession of Henry V. with 
some Accvwnt of the A ffairs of Scotland dut ing that Period. 

After seeing England victorious over France and Spain, you have seen her, 
mv dear Philip, stript almost of all her possessions on the continent, and Ed- 
. ward III. expiring with much less glory than had distinguished the more early 
periods of his reign. His successor, Richard II. son of the Black as 

little abk to recover what had been lost through the indisposition of his father, 
f and the dotage of his grandfather. Hapuy had it been for him, and lor his 
^ people, could he have ruled his own kiiiguoni w ith judgment. ^ 

Richard was certainly a w cak princ^ hut his w eakness v, as not immediately 
perceived or felt by the nation. He was only at his accession a boy ol eleven 
years of age, from whom consequently little could be expected. The babbits 
of order aid obedience, which ^lie nobility had been taught by the third Ed- 
ward. stiR influenced them ; and the authority of Richard s three uncles, the 
dukes of Lancaster, York, and Gloucester, sufficed to repress for a time that 
turbulent spirit to which tlie great barons were so often subject during a 
weak reign; The different characters of those three princes rendered them 
also a counterpoise to each other; so that there appeared no new 
stance in the domestic situation of England which could endanger the pubUc 
peace, or give any immediate apprehensions to the lovers of their country. 

flattering prospect proved delusive. Discontents ‘“f d.“na 
soon took place among aU orders of men. ’i lie first tunwlt PXith 

kind. Wm had been carried on between t mnee and 
of Edward III. but in so languid a manner “ 

finances of both kingdoms. . In order to repair the “u 

armaments, the English parliament found it necessary to \“P^ “ 
of three groats a head, on every person, male and female, above ^ » 

of age. ^he inequality and injustice of this tax was obvjXJe v^tT^re 

capacity, and the rigorous manner in which it wm k\ied m y 
grievous, 'fhe greSt body of the people, many ^ 

of slavery, became severely sensible of the unequal lot whic 
•fignedlS^m in the distribution of her favou™. 1 “P^" ^ 

origin of mankind from one common stock, their ei,u.il rig Yi 


(1) Darre. tom. il. Sponri. tiiiun. lorn. i 

(W} hv. if. cliHp. 27. 
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to aU the benefits of nature. Nor did they fail to reflect on the tyranny of 
artificial distinctions^ the abuses which haa arisen from the de^a^tion of 
the more considerable part of the species^ and the ag^andizement of a few 
individualB.(l) 

When Adam delv’d, and Eve span. 

Where was then the gentleman ?” ' 

was their favourite distich : and although these verses, when misapplied 
strike at the foundation of all society, they contain a sentiment so flattering 
to that sense of primitive equality, en^aved in the hearts of all men, as never 
to be repeated without some degree oi approbation. 

When the discontents of the populate were thus prepared, the insolence of 
a tax-gatherer, and the spirit of a blacksmith, blew them into a flame. While 
the blacksmith was at w'ork, in a viUage of Essex, the tax-gatherer came into 
his shop, and demanded payment for his daughter. The lather replied, that 
she was below the age prescribed by the Statute : th^ tax-gatherer affirmed 
she was a full grown womar^ and in proof of his assertion attempted an in- 
decency, which incensed the blacksmith to such 'a degree that ne knocked 
the ruffian dead with his forge-hammer. The by-standers applauded the ac- 
tion, and exclaimed that it was fisill time for the people to take vengeance on 
their tyi-ants, and assert their native rights. They flew to arms : the flame 
of sedition spread from county to county ; and before the government had 
the least intimation of the danger, the disorder had grown beyond all con- 
troul or opposition. 

These mutinous peasants, to the number of one hundred thousand assem- 
bled on Blackheath under their leader, Wat Tyler; and sent a message to 
the king, who had taken shelter in the Tower, that they desired a confwence 
with him, Richard sailed doMn the river in a barge for that purpose ; but, 
on approaching the shore, he discovered such symptoms of tumult and inso- 
lence that he judged it prudent to return. Finding, however, that the Tower 
would be no security a^inst the lawless multitude, and afflicted at the ra- 
vages and cruelties of the rioters, who had broken into the city of London, 
plundered the merchants, and cut off the heads of all the gentlemen they J 
could seize ; the young king found it xecessary to go out and ask their de- 
mands. They required a general pardon ; the abolition of slavery ; freedom 
of commerce in market-towns, without toll or impost ; and a fixed rent on 
lands, instead of the services due by villanage. These requests were highly 
reasonable ; but the behaviour of Wat Tyler, their leader, who, in making 
his demands, fremiently brandished his sword in a menacing manner, so in- 
censed W'illiam Walworth, lord mayor of London, that he lifted up hia 
mace, or, as others say, Kis ^ear, and struck Tyler a violent blow which 
brought him to the ground, where he was instantly run through the body by 
another of the king 3 train. The mutineers, seeing their leader fall, pre- 
pared themselves for revenge ; and the king and his whole company must 
have perished on the spot, had not Richard discovered an extraorffinary pre- 
sence of mind in that«extreraity. He ordered his attendants to stop, ad- 
vanced alone towards the enraged multitude, and, accosting them with an 
affable wd intrepid countenance, What, my good people,” said he, is the 
meaning of this commotion ? — Be not concerned for the lose of your leader. 

'' I am your king : 1 will become your leader ; follow me into the field, and 
you shall have whatever you desire."' Overawed by the royal presence, 
^ey implicitly followed him : and he peaceably dismissed them, after grant- 
ing them their demBnds.( 2 ) 

Richard's conduct on this occasion, considering that he was only sixteen 
years of age, raii^ great expectations in the nation ; but in proportion as he 
advanced in years they graaually vanished, and his want of capacity, or at 
least of solid judgment, appeared in every measure which he adopted. His 

fO F>oiMard, liv. li. Walsinffham. Kniglitoii. 

( 2 ) Id. ibid. 
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first expedition was against Scotland, into which he marched at the head of 
an army of sixty thousand men. The Scots did not pretend to make resist- 
ance against so ^eat a force : they abandoned, without scruple, their rugg^ 
territory to be pillaged and laid waste by the enemy, and made an incursion 
into the more fertile provinces of England, where they collected a rich booty, 
and returned in tranquillity to their own country. The English monarcn, 
however, wandered over great part of the comparatively barren kingdom of 
Scotland, and led his army back into England, without taking vengeance on 
the enemy for their devastntion8.(l) His impatience to return and enjoy hia 
usual pleasures and amusements over-balanced every higher consideration, 
and made even revenge a motive too feeble to detain him. 

Richard, like most weak prinf;es, n^w resigned himself wholly to the di- 
rection of a favourite, Robert de Vere, earl of Oxford, a young nobleman of 
dissolute manners, w'hom he loaded with riches, with titles, and ndth digni- 
ties. He first created him marquis of Dublin, and afterwards duke of Ire- 
Innd, with a parliamentary gi-ant of the sovereignty of that kingdom fur life. 
The usual and but too often just complaints ag.linst the insolence of favou- 
rites were soon loudly echoed and greedily received in all parts of England. 
A civil war was the consequence : the royal party was defeated; and Richard 
M as obliged to resign the goverdment into the hands of a council of fourteen, 
appointed by the parliament. The duke of Gloucester, who had been at the 
head of this insurrection, next entered an accusation against five of the king's 
ministers, who were decl|ired guilty of high treason ; and as many of them 
as could be seized were executed. The duke of Ireland made iiis escape 
beyond sea, as did JVIichael de la Pole, earl of Suffolk, who had discharged 
the office of lord high chancellor. Both died abroad. 

It might naturally be expected that Richard, thus reduced to a state of 
slavery by his subjects, and unable to defend his servants from the resent- 
ment of his uncles, would remain long in subjection, and never recover the 
royal power without the most violent struggles ; but the event proved other- 
wise. In less than twelve months he was entirely reconciled to his uncles, 
^and exercised the regal authority in its full extent. 

After these domestic disturbances were composed, and the gov^ernment re- 
’stored to its natural state, there passed an interval of eight years distin- 
guished by no remarkable event ; but during which the king brought himself 
into the lowest degree of personal contempt, even while his government ap- 
peared in a great measure unexceptionable. Addicted to vulgar pleasures, 
he spent his whole time in feasting and jollity ; and' dissipated in idle show, 
or lavished upon favourites of no reputation, that revenue which the people 
expected to see him employ in undertakings for the public honour and ad- 
vantage. 

The duke of Gloucester soon perceived the opportunities which this disso- 
lute conduct of his nephew afforded him of insinuating himself into the af- 
fections of the nation ; and he determined to aspire at popularity as the 
ladder to the throne. He seldom appeared at court or in the council : he 
never declared his opinion but in order to disapprove pf the measures em- 
braced by the king and hfs favourites ; and he courted the friendship of every 
man whom disappointment or private resentment had rdhdered an enemy to 
the administration- Richard, however, got intelligence of his designs, and 
ordered him unexpectedly to be arrested, and carried over to Calais ; the only 
place where he could safely be detained in custody, by reason of his nume- 
rous partisans, and where he was soon after murder^. The royal vengeance 
fell also, though with different degrees of severity, on the earls of Ajhindel 
And Warwick, the supposed accomplices of Gloucester, and on the archbiahop 
of Canterbury, Arundel's brother, who was banished the kin^om. Arund^ 
himself was beheaded, and Warwick was doomed to perpetuu confinement in 
tie Isle of Man.(2) 

Ibe destruction of the duke of Gloucester and the supporters of his party 


(0 T. Walflinffham. Froissard. iibi sup. 

U) 1. Walsiogbani. Froiiaard, liv. iv. Rjriucr, vol. vii. 
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WAS followed by a misunderstanding' nmon^ those noblemen who liad joined 
in the prosecution ; and the duke of Hereford, in particular, went so far us 
to accuse the duke of Norfolk in parliament of faa^ng spoken ^^many slan- 
“ derous words of the king/* Norfolk denied the charge ; gave Hereford the 
lie, and offered to prove his innocence by duel. The- challenge was accepted ; 
the time and place of the combat were appointed, and the whole nation was 
held in suspense with regard to the event. But when the two champions 
appeared in the held, accoutred for the fight, the king interposed, to prevent 
both the present effusion of blood and the future consequences of the quarrel. 
He stopped the duel, by the advice and authority of the parliamentary com- 
missioners appointed to regulate the combat ; and, by the same authority, he 
ordered botn the combatants to leave the (cingdom.(l ) Hereford was ba- 
nished for ten years, and Norfolk for life. 

The sentence pronounced upon these two noblemen appears to have been 
impartial, but it surely was not equitable. The one was condemned without 
being charged with any offence ; the other without being convicted of any 
crime. It was also unpopular. Richard’s conduct in this affair was considered 
as a mark of the pusillanimity of his temper : and the weakness and fluctua- 
tion of his councils, at least, appear on no occasion more evident. Henry 
duke of Hereford, being a man of great prudence and self-command, behaved 
himself with so much humility^ftcr his condemnation, that the king pro- 
mised to shorten the term of his exile four years; and also granted him letters 
patent, impowering him, in case any inheritance should accrue to him during 
the interval, to enter into immediate possession. But Hereford, who was son 
to the duke of Lancaster, had no sooner left the kingdom than Richard’s jea- 
lousy of the power and riches of that family revived ; and he grew sensible, 
that by Gloucester’s death he had only removed n counterpoise to the Lan- 
castrian interest, which was now become formidable to the throne. He 
therefore took every method to sully abroad the reputation o^ Henry duke 
of Hereford, and to obstruct his alliances, by representing him as gpiilty of 
treasonable practices ; and when tlie duke of Lancaster died, he revoked’ his 
letters patent to Henry, a^d retained possession of tlie family estate.(2) 

These instances of rapacity and severity, and the circumstances with which ) 
they were accompanied, threw upon Richard the universal odium of the 
people. Herefora, now duke of LancdSster, had formerly acquired the esteem 
of the public by his valour and abilities. He was connected with most of the 
principal nobility by blood, alliance, or friendship ; his misfortunes added 
double lustre to his merit ; all men made his case their own : they entered 
into his resentment ; and thev turned their eye».4o wards him as the only 
person who could retrieve the lost honour of the nation, or reform the abuses 
of government. 

WTiile the minds of men were thus disposed, Richard went over to quell an 
insurrection in Ireland, and thereby imprudently afforded his exiled cousin 
an opportunity of gratifying the wishes of the nation. Henry landed at Ra- 
venspiir, in Yorkshire, accompanied only -by sixty persons ; but he was sud- 
denly joined by the earls of Northumberland and Westmoreland, two of the 
most potent barons in England, and the maleconteq^ in all quarters flew to 
arms. He solemnly declared that he had no other purpose in this invasion 
than to recover the duchy of Lancaster, unjustly detained from him : and lie 
entreated his uncle, the duke of York, who had been left guardian of the 
kini^om, not to oppose a loyal and humble supplicant in the recovery of his 
legu patrimony. His entreaties had the desired effect. The s^ardian em- 
braced his cause, and he immediately found himself master of England. 

Richard no sooner received intellience of this invasion than he hastened 
over from Ireland, and landed at Milford Haven with a body of twenty thou- 
sand men. But even that small army was seized with the spirit of disaffec- 
tion, and the king found himself almost entirely deserted. In this extremity 
he fled to the Isle of Anglesea, where he proposed to embark for France, and 


(1) T. Walsingham, Par/. His.', ro!. i. 
(t) Tyrrel, vol. in. from llie Records. 
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there wait the return of hia subjects to a sense of their duty. But before he 
had an opportunity of cairWnf his desig'n into execution, the «arl of Nor- 
thumberland wait^ upon him from the duke of Lancaster, with the strongest 
professions of loyalty and submission ; and Richard was so credulous as to 
put himself in the power of his enemy. He was carried about in an abject 
manner, exposed to the insults of the ^pulace 4 deposed, confined in prison, 
and afterwards inurdered.(l} And the duke of Lancast^ was proclaimed 
ki^, under the name of Henry IV. 

The beginning of the reign of Henry IV. as may naturally be expected 
from the manner in which he obtained the throne, was stained by many acts 
of blood and violence. All who opposed his title fell a sacrifice to bis rigid 
policy, and superstition was called in to swell by new crimes the horrid cata- 
logue- While a subject, Henry was believed to have strongly imbibed the 
principles of Wickliff'e, a secular priest educ^ited at Oxford, who, during the 
reigns of Edward HI. and Richard II. preached the doctrine of reformation ; 
but finding himself possessed of the throne by so precarious a title, this po- 
litic prince thought superstition a necessary ^ngine of public authority. 
There had hitherto been no penal laws enactea against heresy in England : 
Henry, therefore, who made nothing of sacrificing his principles to his 
interest, understanding that the clergy called loudly for the punishment of 
the disciples of Wickliffe, whose learning ^nd genius had in some measure 
broken tne fetters of jirejudice, resolved to procure the favour of the church 
by the most effectual of all methods, by gratifying her vengeance on those 
who presumed to dispute her infallibility. A law was accordingly enacted, 
that when any heretic, who relapsed, or refused to abjure his opinions, was 
delivered over to the secular arm by the bishop or his commissaries, he should 
be committed to the flames by the civil magistrate, before the whole 
people. (2) This weapon did not long remain unemployed in the hands of 
the clergy. William Sautre, a cier^man in London, had been condemned 
by the convocation at Canterbury : Tiis sentence was ratified by the house of 
peers ; and the unhappy sectary suffered the punishment of fire, because he 
could not think as the church directed. — M'hat a^fatal prelude to future hor- 
* rors, proceeding from the same source ! 

But all the prudence and precaution of Henry could not shield him from 
numerous alarms. He was rareateneW from France M'ith an invasion, which 
was only prevented by the disorders in that country ; and the revolution in 
England was speedily followed by an insurrection in IVales. Owen Glendour, 
descended Arom the ancient princes of that country, bad become obnoxious 
on account of h^s attachment to Richard ; and I^eginald, lord Grey of Ruth^, 
who was closely connected with the new king, and who enjoyed a great for- 
tune in the Marches of Wales, thought the oppo^unity favourable for op- 
pressing his neij^hbour, and taking possession of his estate. Glendour, pro- 
voked at the injustice, and still more at the indignity, recovered possession 
W the sword. Henry sent assistance to Grey, the Welch took part with 
Glendour : a tedious and troublesome war was kindled, which Glenaour long 
sustained by his valour and activity, aided by the natural strength of the 
country and the untamed spirit of the inhabitants. • 

The Scots also were tempted by these disorders to make incursions into 
England ; and Henry, desirous of taking revenge upon them, conducted an 
army as far north as Edinburgh, But finding that the Scots would neither 
submit nor give him battle, he returned without effecting any thing of con- 
sequence. Next season, however, Archibald earl of Douglas, who at the 
head of twelve thousand mdn, attended by many of the principal nobility of 
Scotland, had made an irruption into the northern counties, was overtaken 
by the Percies of Northumberland on his return, at Homeldon, on the bor- 
ders of England, where a fierce battle ensued, and the Scots were totally 
routed. Douglas himself was taken prisoner ; as were the earls of Angus, 
Murray, Orkney, and many others of the Scottish nobility and gentry .(3) 

p) T. WaliiDffhaiu. Froiuard, ubi sup. 

( 2 ; 9 Hen. IV. c. 7. 
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Wlien Henry received intelligence of this victory, lie sent the earl of 
Northumberland orders not to ransom his prisoners : a privilege which that 
nobleman regarded as his right by the then received laws of war. The king 
intended to detain them, that he might be able, by their means, to make an 
advantageous peace with Scotland. But by this selfish policy he gave fresli 
disgust to the powerful family of Northumberland. The impatient spirit of 
Ha^ Percy, commonly known by the name of Hotspur, and factious dis- 
position of the earl of Worcester, younger brother of the carl of Northum- 
berland, inflamed the discontents of that nobleman ; and the precarious title 
of Henry tempted Northumberland to seek revenge, by overturning that 
throne which he had at first established. He entered into a correspondence 
with Glendour : he set the earl of Douglas ^t liberty, and made an alliance 
with that martial chieftain. But when war was ready to break out, the earl 
of Northumberland was unfortunately seized with a sudden illness at Ber- 
wick; and young Percy, taking the command of the troops, marched towards 
Shrewsbury, in order to join his forces with those of Glendour. 

The king had happily a small army on foot with which be intended to act 
against the Scots ; and kno\fing the importance of celerity in all civil wars,, 
he instantly hurried down, in order to give battle to the rebels. He ap- 
proached Percy near Shrewsbury, before that nobleman was joined by Glen- 
dour ; and the policy of one leader, and impatience of the other, inaae them 
hasten to a general engagement. The armies were nearly equal in number, 
consisting of about twelve thousand men each ; and we scarcely find any 
battle in those ages where the shock was more terrible or more constant. 
Henry exposed his person in the thickest of the fight ; and the prince of 
Wales, his gallant son, whose military achievements became afterwards so 
famous, and who here performed his noviciate in arms, signalised himself in 
a remarkable manner. Percy supported that renown which he had acquired 
in many a bloody combat ; and Douglas, his ancient enemy, and how his 
friend, still appeared his rival amid the horror and confusion of the fight. 
This nobleman performed feats of valour which are almost incredible. He 
^med determined the king of England should fall that day by his arm. He 
sought him all over the field ; and as Henry had accoutred several captains | 
in the royal garb, injjrder to encourage his troops, the sword of Douglas 
rendered that honoui^atal to many. But while the armies were contending 
in this furious manner, the death of Hotspur, accomplished by an unknown 
hand, decided the victory ; the royalists prevailed. There are said to have 
fallen on both sides near two thousand three hundred gentlemen. 

The earl of Northumberland, having recovered from his sickness, had 
levied a fresh army, and wai^on his march to join his son ; but being op- 
posed by the earl of Westmoreland, and hearing of the defeat at Shrewshiyy, 
he dismissed his forces, and came with a small retinue to the king at York. 

He pretended that his sole intention in arming was to mediate between the 
parties. Henry thought proper to admit the apology, and even granted 
him a pardon for his offence. All the other rebels were treated with equal 
lenity : and, except the earl of Worcester and sir Richard Vernon, who were 
regarded as the chief ,authors of the insurrection, no person engaged in that 
dangerous conspiracy seems to have perished by the hands of the execu- 
tioner.(l) ^ 

This rebellion was no sooner quelled than another, was ready to break out, 
supported by the earl of Nottingham and the archbishop of York. But it 
was discovered before it was ripe for execution, and the earl and the arch- 
bishop were both beheaded. Northumberland also was concerned in this 
second rebellion, but made his escape into Scotland ; whence returning to 
commit new disorders, he was slain at Bramham, along with lord Bardolf (2) 
The defeat of Glendour, and the submission of the Welch, which h&ppened 
soon after, freed Henry from all his domestic enemies ; and a fortunate event 


(1) WahinghRin, Hall, Otterbourne, Rymer, rol. viii. 
(9) T. Waisingbam. 
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which had thrown the heir to the crown of Scotland into his hands made him 
also secure on that quarter. 

Rol^rt III. king of S^tland, though a prince of slender capacity was ex- 
tremely innocent and inoffensive in his conduct. But Scotlancf at that time 
was still less fitted than England for cherishing a sovereign of such a charac^ 
ter. 1 he duke of Albany, Robert's brother, a prince of a boisterous and vio- 
lent disposition, had assumed the government of the state ; and not satisfied 
with present authority, he entertained the criminal purpose of extirpatinir 
his brother's children, and of acquiring the crown to his own family. 
threw into prison David, his eldest nephew, who there perished by hunger • 
so that James, the younger brother of David, alone stood between the tyrant 
and the throne. Robert, thenefore, sensible of his son’s danger, embarked 
him on board a ship, with a view of sending him into France, and of trusting 
him to the protection of that friendly nower. Unfortunately, however the 
vessel was taken by the English : and although there subsisted at that time 
a truce between the two kingdoms, Henry refused to restore the young prince 
to his liberty.(l) But he made ample amends. for this want of generosity by 
bestowing on James an excellent education, which afterwards qualified him, 
when he mounted the throne, to reform, in some measure, the rude and bar- 
barous manners of his native country. 

The remaining part of the reign of Herfry IV. was chiefly spent in regulat- 
ing the affairs of his kingdom ; which he at length brought into much order, 
by his valour, prudence, and address. In his latter years, however, he began 
to turn his eyes towards those bright projects which his more fortunate son 
conducted so successfully against the French monarchy ; but his declining 
health prevented? him from attempting to put any of them in execution. aS 
flicted for some years with violent fits, which frequently deprived him of all 
sensation, and threatened his existence, he was carried off by one of them at 
Westminster in the forty-sixth year of his age, and the thirteenth of his 
reign.(2) He left behind him the reputation of a wise prince, a prudent 
king, but a bad man ; and yet, if we consider the circumstances in which he 
was involved, we can hardly conceive any person to carry his ambition to tlie 
same height, and transmit a throne to *his posterity, with less violence to 
humanity. 

We should now examine the affairs of France under Charles VI. as an in- 
troduction to the reign of Henry V. of England, who became sovereign of 
both kingdoms ; but we must first carry forward the history of the empire 
and the church. 


LETTER XLIII. 


Th§ German Empire and its Dependencies. Rome and the Italian States, from 
the Accession of Winceslaus to the death of Sigismund. 


The history of the German empire, my dear Philip, becomes always more im- 
portant to us, in proportion as we advance in the narralflon, though the empire 
Itself grew d^y less consequentiair We now approach two pnncipfU events 
in the histoiy of the church : the Great Schism in the West and the Council 
of Constandfe. 

Winceslaus, at the age of seventeen, succeeded his father, Charles IV. in 
the government of the empire, and on the throne of Bohemia, when the church 
was divided by one of those violent contests so disgraceful to Christianity. 
The Italians had raised to the pontificate Urban VI. who confirmed the elec- 
tion of the now emperor, and the French had chosen Clement VII. During 
these troubles Winceslaus appointed Jadoc, marquis of Moravia, his vicar- 


(1) Buchanan, lib. 10. Scnttchromcon. lih. xv. 
WalAintfUain. OttL-rhoui iiu. 
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general in Italy ; laid injunctions on him to inquire which of the two per- 
sons chosen was the true pope ; to acknowledge knd protect him whom he 
should find to be canonically elected^ and to expel by force the other^ whn 
had intruded himself into the chair. He likewise held a^et at Nuremburg^ 
and afterward one at Frankfort ; where the affair of the popes being ex- 
amined, Urban VI. was acknowledged by the German bishops and arch- 
bishops, and Winceslaus and the princes of the empire engaged to protect 
him in the papacy. (1) 

After the diet of Frankfort, the emperor repaired to Aix-la-Chapelle, 
where he resided some time, because the plague raged in Bohemia ; and here 
he gave himself up to all manner of debauchery, neglecting the affairs of the 
empire to such a degree, that the princes and towns of Germany were ob- 
liged to enter into associations for their mutual defence. At the same time 
I^y was torn in pieces by the schism in the church. Clement, who had taken 
Rome from his rival, was expelled in his turn by the citizens, and afterwards 
settled at Avignon, the former residence of the French pontiffs. Urban used 
his victory like a tyrant. Bpt all priests in power, it has been said, are 
tyrants. The famous Joan, queen of N^les, of whom I have already had 
occasion to speak, iirs|^|^perienced the effects of Urban's vengeance. 

This princess, who ^d imprudently espoused the cause of Clement, had 
been several times married, but hid no children by any of her husbands ; she 
therefore adopted Charles de Durazzo, the natural heir to her kingdom, and 
the only remaining descendant of the house of Anjou in Naples. But Du- 
razzo, unwilling to wait for the crown till the natural death of his adoptive 
mother, associated himself M'ith pope Urban, who crowned him king of Naples 
at Rome, on condition that he ^ould bestow the principality of Capua on 
Francis Prignnno, nephew to his Holiness. Urban also deposed queen Joan, 
and declared her guilty of heresy and high-treason. • 

These steps being taken, the pope and Durazzo marched towards Naples. 
The church plate and church lands w ere sold, in order to facilitate the con- 
quest. Joan, meanwhile, was destitute of both money and troops. In this 
extremity, she invited to her assistance Lewis of Anjou, brother to Charles 
V. of France. But Lewis, whom she had adopted in the room of the ungrate- 
ful Durazzo, arrived too late to defend his benefactress, or dispute the king- 
dom with his competitor. The p^e find Durazzo entered Naples, after 
having defeated and taken prisoner Otho of Brunswick, the queen s husband. 
All resistance now appeared to be in vain, and flight ^ne seemed praetlca- 
ble. But even in this the unfortunate Joan failed : she fell into tne hands 
of the usurper ; who, in order to give some colour to his barbarity, declared 
himself the avenger of the murder of her ^st husband. Lewis king of Hun- 
gary was consulted in regard to the fate of the unhappy queen. He replied, 
that she must suffer the same death which she had inflicted on his brother 
and her husband, Andrew : and Durazzo ordered her to be smothered be- 
tween two mattresses. (S) Thus perished the famous Joan I. queen of Naples, 
who was celebrated by Petrarch and Boccace ; and whose life, character, and 
catastrophe, have a singular resemblance to those of the unfortunate Mary 
Stuart, queen of Scotla^id, whom I shall afterward have occasion to mention. 

While one gallant woman thus sunk beneath the arm of 'power, another 
rese superior to all rehistancie. On tlMi death of Olaus, k%ig of Denmark, 
bis mo^er Margaret ascended the throne, with the unanimous consent of the 
people ; and even recommended herself so strongly to the Swecteg. who were 
oppressed by their own king Albert, that they renounced their Vtegiance to 
that prince, and made her a solemn tender of their crown. She accepted the 
offer ; marched to their assistance, and defeated Albert, who was deposed, 
and obliged to retire into the dominions of his brother the duke of Mecklen- 
burg. On this revolution in Sweden, Margaret assumed the reins of govem- 

(l) Du Pay, Ifitt. Ge7i. du Schumt^ 5(c. Maimbourf » Hiit, du grand SvhUmt tCOc^ 
cident. 
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ment, and was distinguished by the appellation of the Semiramis of the 
■ North.(l) 

Meantime Winceslaus continued immersed in debauchery^ and seemed in- 
dustrious in acquiring the implacable hatred of his subjects by the extraor- 
dinary taxes he imposed, and the cruelties which he exercised upon people of 
all ranks. In order to familiarise himself to blood and carnage, he descended 
so low as to contract an intimacy with the public executioner, whom he dis- 
tinguished by the appellation of his gossip ; and in one. of his fits of intoxica- 
tion, he is said to have ordered his cook to be roasted alive.(2) 

On account of these irregularities, and of selling the rights of the empire 
both in Itdy and Germany, the electors assembled at the castle of Laenstein 
on the Rhine, deposed Winceslaus, and raised to the imperial dignity Fre- 
deric duke of Brunswick and Lunenburg ; but he being basely murdered by 
count Waldeck before his coronation, they elected in his stead Rupert or 
Robert count Palatine of the Rhine. 

Winceslaus was so little mortified at the news of his deposition, that he is 
reported to have said, when he received the intelligence, Wo are overjoyed 
“ to be delivered from the burden of the empire ; because we shall have 
more leisure to apply ourselves to the government of^^ own kingdom 
and it must be owned that, during the nineteen years TOich he afterwards 
reigned in Bohemia, his conduct was much lesb exceptionable. But although 
the indolent Winceslaus was so little concerned at the loss of the empire, he 
appears to have been sensibly afi!^ected by some of its probable consequences, 
though seemingly of less moment ; for he is said to have desired as a last 
mark of the fidelity of the imperial cities, that they would send him some 
butts of their be8t*wine."(3) 

The first expedition of the new emperor was against Galeazo Visconti, 
whom Winceslaus had created duke of Milan, and who, not contented with 
this promotion, proposed by force of arms to make himself master of Flo- 
rence, Mantua, Bologna, and other towns and countries, to be incorporated 
with his duchy. In order to preserve these territories, and recover the im- 
bperial authority in Italy, Robert marched into the duchy of Milan, and en- 
camped before the city of Brixen. But Galeazo was so well provided with 
troops and military stores, that the emperor was obliged to return to Ger- 
many without being able to effect any tAing of importance. (4) 

The retreat of Robert left the field open to Galeazo, who now projected 
nothing less than the conquest of the whole kingdom of Italy : and fortune 
at first seemed to second his views. He made himself master of the city of 
Bologna, and had almost reduced Florence, when he was attacked by a ma- 
lignant fever, which at once put an end to his life and his projects. As he 
left only one daughter, who was not of age, a favourable opportunity was 
offered Robert of retrieving the affairs of the empire in Italy. But the Ger- 
man princes were so little pleased with his first expedition, that they would 
not grant him supplies for a second. He therefore employed himself in ap- 
peasing the troubles of Germany, and aggrandizing his own electorate ; to 
'^hich he added the fiefs of Gegenbach, Ortemberg, Offenburg, Zell, Her- 
ni^bach, and several other lord^ps of Alsace, purt^as^ of the bishop of 

In the mean time Bohemia was involvedlin new disordei^ by the preaching 
of John Hubs, professor of divinity in the university of Prague, who had em- 
braced the opinimiB of Wickliffe, and was excommunicated by the pope. The 
publication ofrAs sentence was followed bjr troubles and seditions. Win- 
ceslauB ^ut himiself up in the fortress of Visigrade, and John Hubs retired 
to Hussinet, the place of his nativity; where he appealed from the judgment 
of the pope to the Holy Trinity, and wrote to the cardinals, offering to give 
account of his faitn, even at the hazard of fire, before the university 
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of Prague, and in the presence of those who had attended his lectures and 
sermons.(i') 

The Roman church not only suffered from these innovations, but also con- 
tinued in a state of distraction from the schism which still remained, and 
which the emperor attempted in vain to cement. Grl^ry XII. who was ac- 
knowledged pope in Italy, convened a council at Aquileia, to which he invited 
Robert, and other Christian princes, in order to consider this matter. Bene- 
dict XIII. who was owned in France, held another council at Catalonia : the 
cardinids convoked a third at Pisa, and the emperor appointed a diet for the 
same purpose at Frankfort ; where, after long debates, the opinions of the 
assemtly were divided between the two popes. The neater part of the arch- 
bishops, prelates, and princes, espousea tHfe cause of the cardinals ; but the 
emperor, the archbishop of Triers, the duke of Bavaria, and some others, 
dechared for Gregory, who proposed that a council should be held at Udina, 
in Friuli, under the direction of Robert, by whose decision he promised to 
abide. The emperor therefore sent an archbishop, two bishops, two doctors, 
and his chancellor, as ambassadors to Pisa, to prove by learned arguments 
that the cardinals ought not to depose Gregory. But these ambassadors find- 
ing they could make no converts to their opinion, and that the cardinals, at- 
tached to Winceslausj would nc^t even acknowledge their master as emperor, 
appealed from the council of Pisa to an oecumenical council, and retired with- 
out taking leave. The cardinals, however, proceeded to the deposition of 
the two popes, and raised to the apostolic chair Alexander V. By this 
measure the schism was increased, there being now three popes instead of 
two.(2) 

Robert died soon after this pious negotiation, and before he was able to 
settle the affairs of the Holy See. He was succeeded in the empire, after a 
disputed election, by Sigismund, brother to the deposed Winceslaus, and king 
of Hungary ; a prince of experience and abilities, and whose first care was to 
heal the wounds of the church. For that purpose, he convoked a general 
council at Constance, with the concurrence of pope Jolm XXIII. successor , 
of Alexander V. 

At this council, where Sigismund appeared in all his glory, were present a 
prodigious number of cardinals, prelates, doctors ; more than a hundred so- 
vereign princes; one hundred and eight counts ; two hundred barons ; and 
twenty-seven ambassadors from the several European courts : who all vied 
with each other in luxury and magnificence. There were also five hundred 
players on instruments, called in those times minstrels ; and seven hundred 
and eighteen courtezans, who were protected by the magistracy.(3) 

In the first session, the fathers of the council concluded that nothing could 
so effectually contribute to re-establish the union of the church as the resig- 
nation of the competitors for the papacy. John XXIII. who presided in the 
council, assented to this opinion, ana promised to renounce his title, provided 
Angelo Corrario, who haa assumed the name of Gregory XII. and Peter de 
Luna, distinguished by that of Benedict Xlll. would imitate him in that act of 
self-denial. This (leclaration was no sooner made than the emperor rose from 
his chair, and ran and embraced the feet of his holiness, applauding his 
Christian resignation. He was also solemnly thanked by the patriarch of 
Antioch, in the name of the whole council. But John afterwards repented 
of this condescension ; and, by the assistance of Frederic duke of Austria, 
fied from Constance in the night, disguised in the habit of it4|pBtillion.(4) 

This unexpected retreat at fii*8t disconcerted the council, which John de- 
clared to be dissolved in consequence of his secession. But the fathers at 
length agreed, after many learned arguments, that a council is superior to 
the pope ; confirmed the sentence of John's deposition ; decreed that uo 
other pope should be chosen without the consent of the council ; and tliat 
John, together with his competitors, Angelo Corrario and Peter de Lunfl» 

O) MoBbeim, //it/. Eccles, voK iii. et Auct. cit. iu loc. 
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should be for ever excluded from the papacy. Finding them thus determined 
John thought proper to yield to the torrent rather than run the risk of worse 
fortune in attempting to oppose it. He quietly acquiesced in the sentence of 
the council, and freely renounced the pontificate, the ensigns of which he im- 
mediately laid aside.(l) Soon after this resignation, Gregory XII. sent a 
legate to the emperor and council to renounce his title in the same manner • 
but the proud Spaniard, Peter de Luna, would not yield : he remained obsti- 
nate to the last. 

The affair of John Hubs came next upon the carpet. John, as has been 
already observed, had imbibed the opinions of Wickliffe, and converted to 
his own way of thinking an infinite number of people of all ranks. Among 
others, his doctrine was embraced by Jerome of Prague, a man of learning, 
whom he engaged as his colleague, and who propagated the new religion 
with great warmth. They had been sutnmoned to appear before the court 
of Rome, but refused to obey tlie citation. They condescended, however, to 
attend the council of Constance, in order to justify the doctrine they pro- 
fessed ; and Huss, being provided with a safe qpnduct from the emperor, 
boldly attempted to defend tlie articles of his faith before the fathers of the 
council. That venerable body, however, seemed inclined to condemn him 
unheard, when the emperor desired them to listen to what Huss had to say 
in his own defence. He was accordingly questioned in presence of Sigismund, 
and accused of heresy in thirty-nine articles. Part of these he denied, and 
part he offered to defend. But his voice was drowned by the noise purposely 
made by the cardinals ; and on his refusing to abjure all the thirty-nine arti- 
cles, he was immediately declared a sower of sedition, a hardened heretic, a 
disciple and defender of Wickliffe. As such he was degraded by four bishops, 
strijiped of his sacerdotal habit, and clothed in a lay dress. His hair was cut 
in the form of a cross : upon his head was put a paper mitre, painted with 
the representation of three devils; and he was delivered over to the secular 
judge, who condemned him and his writings to the flames, and fixed the day 
of his execution. (2) He died with great constancy. 

After the execution of John Huss, the council resumed the affair of Peter 
de Luna, who still obstinately refused to quit his pretensions to the papacy. 
On this occasion Sigismund offered to go into Spain in person, and engage 
the mediation of Ferdinand king of Arragon, with whom Peter had taken 
refuge. By such a journey the emperor hoped to obtain a voluntary renun- 
ciation, like that of the other two, before the council should proceed to ex- 
tremity. He set out accordingly for Spain, accompanied by twelve deputies 
from the council ; and on his arrival at Perpignan, he entered into a negotia- 
tion with Benedict, otherwise Peter de Luna, the result of which was sent to 
the council, though by no means answerable to his expectations. The obsti- 
nacy of Benedict was insurmountable, and incensed the emperor to such a 
degree, that he threatened to obtain by force that assent which the pope re- 
fused to grant by fair means ; and Benedict, in consequence of these menaces, 
retired to the fortress of Paniscola, where he resolved to preserve his pon- 
tifical dignity to his latest breath. This unexpected flight deprived him of 
all his partisans. The king of Arragon, with all the pfinces and bishops of 
his party, sent deputies to the emperor at Narbonne ; inhere it was agreed, 
that the council should invite all the former adherents of Benedict to come 
to Constance, and join their endeavours for re-establishing the peace of the 
church ; andMiat, on their arrival, a new pope should be chosen. (3) 

During th^bsence of Sigismund, the trial of Jerome of Prague engaged 
the attention of the council. This man had repaired to Constance, with a 
desi^ to assist John Huss in making his defence ; but perceiving he had 
nothing to hope from the clemency of the fathers, he resolved to retire with 
jdl expedition into Bohemia. Being apprehended, how^ever, upon the road, 
was loaded with chains, and brought back to Constance ; where, in order 
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to avoid the ouniahment of fire, he fiolemnly abjured the opinions of Wicklife 
and Hass. But ashamed to survive his master, who had encountered death 
with so much firmness, or not deriving the advantages he expected from his 
submission, he profess^ anew the same doctrines ; was condemned to the 
flames as a wicked apostate, and sSfiPered with great fortitude.^ 1 ) 

Poggio the Florentine, secretary to pope John, and one or the first re- 
storers of letters, who was present on this occasion, says he never heard any 
thii^ that approached so nearly to the eloquence of the ancient Greeks and 
Romans, as the speech which Jerome made to the judges. ^ He spuke," ex- 
claims Poggio, Socrates / and walked to the stake with os much cheer- 

fulness as that great philosopher drenk the cup of hemlock /" 

After the return of Sigismund, the counoil proceeded against Benedict for 
contumacy, when the definitive sentence of his deposition was pronounced. 
Their next care was the election Of a new pope : and Otho Colonna, who 
jMssessed the accomplishments of a prince and the virtues of a prelate, was 
unanimously chosen on St. Martin's day, whence he took the name of Mar- 
tin V. Never was the inauguration of any pontiff attended with greater 
pomp. He rode in procession to the cathedral, mounted on a white horse ; 
the emperor and the elector of Brandenburg, on foot, leading it by the reins. 
A numerous crowd of princes, the ambassadors of all \he kings, and the 
fathers of the council, closed thi' train. When he entered the cathedral, tlie 
triple crown was placed upon his head, and he returned in the same august 
manner. (2) 

The important affair of the schism being thus concluded, every thing else 
was regulated by the council, which broke up in its forty-fifth session. The 
disputes about religion, however, still raged with greater* vhdence than ever. 
The Hussites in Prague were so much offended at being prohibited the cup 
in the sacrament of the eucharist ^ontrary, as they affirmed, to the express 
words of our Saviour, who says, Except ye eat the flesh of the son of man, 
and drink his blood, ye have no life in you !'") that they raised a furious . 
tumult, forced the town-house, and murdered the magistrates who were con- 
cerned in publishing the order.(3) 

The news of this massacre filled the court of Winceslaus with the utmost 
consternation, and made so strong an impression on that pusillanimous prince, 
that he was seized with an apoplexy,*^ of which he died in a few days. He 
was succeeded in thf kingdom of Bohemia by his brother Sigismund, already 
emperor, and king of Hungary ; yet this powerful prince was several times 
defeated by Ziska, then general of the Hussites, who revenged the death of 
their apostle by the most terrible outrages. 

A particular account of the war between the emperor and the Hussites 
would interfere with more important matter3,^ithout answering any va- 
luable purpose : I shall therefore only observe, that Ziska continued master 
of Bohemia till his death, when he ordered a drum to be made of his skin, 
which was long the symbol of victory. He was succeeded in the command 
by Procopius, sumamed the Shaven, because he had been a priest, and who 
supported his party with no less valour than his predecessor. He boldly de- 
fenqed their cause iif the council of Basil, where many, things were disputed 
which it is of little ^nsequence to know ; and although he was unsuccessful 
in that negotiation, and also in a battle with the catholics, in which he was 
mortally wounded, yet the Hussites, even in this extremity, obtained a ge- 
neral amnesty, the confirmation of their privileges, and thexjghtof using 
the cup in the communion ; a concession which, to them,#raiB a kind of 
triumpo.(4) 

After this pacification, Sigismund enlisted the Hussites in his army, and 
led them against the Turks, who had made an irruption into Hungary, and 
were defeated with great slaughter by these hardy veterans. But although 
Sigismund had been so fortunate as to regain the sections of the Bohemians, 

(1) Mosbeim, Hist. Eccles. vol. iii. Spend. Contiii. tom. ii. 
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he lost It anew by attempting to tyrannize over their consciences ; and death 
only saved him from a second revolt. He nominated as his successor, in the 
kingdoms of Hungary and Bohemia, Albert, duke of Austria, his son-in-law, 
who was recognised by these states, and raised to the empire. The house 
of Austria has ever since held the impei^ throne. 

Sigismund, with many respectable qualities, was a narrow-minded bigot ; 
and, contrary to the dictates of sound policy as well as of humanity, was 
guilty of the most detestable of all tyranny, that of violence on the will. 
HJs wife Barbara is said to have been a person of a more enlarged way of 
thinking, though not more to her honour. She denied a future state, and 
held the supreme good to consist in sensual delight. Conformably to this 
opinion, she set no bounds to Iter licentious amours after the death of the 
emperor. And when a certain lady of reputation mentioned to her the ex- 
ample of the turtle, which after having lost its mate never chooses another. 
Why," cried she, “ instance a bird that lives in perpetual solitude, far from 
the habitations of men, and of which we know little ? Is the example more 
“ forcible, or more fit for imitation, than that of»the pigeon and the sparrow, 
** birds always in our view, and whose loves and joys are in continual suc- 
cession .^"(1 ) 

The affairs of France now claim our attention. 


LETTER XLIV. 


France from the Death of Charles V. in 1380, to the Invasion of that 
Kingdom by Henry V, of England, in ltl5. 

The death of Charles V. of France, my dear Philip, vvliich happened, as I 
have already observed, soon after that of Edward 111. of England, and tlie 
youth of his son Charles VI. put the two kingdoms in a similar situation. 
Both were under the government of minors : and the jealousies between the 
three uncles of Charles VI. the dukefi of Anjou, Berri, and Burgundy, dis- 
tracted the affairs of France even more than the rivalry between the dukes 
of Lancaster, York, and Gloucester, the three uncles of Richwd II. disor- 
dered those of England. But a particular account of tliese distractions would 
be inconsistent with my present purpose, which is only to delineate thi great 
line of history, and make you acquainted with the more remarkable events, 
or such as have had a particular influence upon government and manners. 
In the reign of Charles Vl. no enterprise of co^equence was undertaken, 
and government and manners, properfy speaking, were equally unknown. I 
shall, therefore, consider the history of France, during this distracted period, 
as only an ^troduction to the invasion of that kingdom by Henry V. of 
Ei^land. . 

In proportion as the king advanced in years, the faqtions were composed. 
His uncle, the duke of Anjou, died ; and Charles himsep, assuming the reins 
of government, discovered symptoms of genius and^ spifit which revived the 
drooping hopes of his countrymen. But this promi^ng state of things w'as 
of short duration. The unhappy Charles fell suddenly mto a fit of phrensy, 
which rendsiH him incapable of exercising his authority j aud although lie 
partly recovered from that disorder, he was subject to such fr^uent re^pses, 
that his judgment was gradually impaired, and he became incapable of pur- 
suing any steady plan of government. (2) , , n 

The king's first relapse is said to have been occ^ioned by the following 
accident. The queen having married one of her maids of honour to a person 
of distinction, the nuptials were intended to be celebrated with great pomp 
at the palace of the queen-dowager, relict of Philip of Valois. Among other 
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amUBementB there was to be a masquerade-^ circumstance which furnished 
five young noblemen with the extravagant idea of appearing as naked sa- 
vages ; and such was the indelicacy of the times^ that tne king made one of 
the party. Their dress contrived to sit close to their bodies^ was of linen 
covered with rosin ; which, while hot, had been powdered with fur. And the 
secret was so well kept, that, when thj^ appeared> they were not known ; 
but their whim was highly applauded. The duchess of Berri laid hold of the 
king, seeing him robust and well made, and told him she would not let him 
go till she knew who he was. In the mean time the rest began to dance ; 
when the duke of Orleans, out of levity, making a feint of running a lighted 
torch against one of the savages, set his combustible habit on hre. The flame 
was quickly communicated to the rest, and l!his scene of wanton mirth was 
instantly changed into sorrow and distress. But in the midst of their tor- 
ments the masks cried out continually, ** Save the king ! save the king !" 
And the duchess of Berri, suddenly recollecting that he must be the mask 
that stood next her, immediately threw her robes over him, and, wrapping 
them close about him, put oift the fire. One of the masks, by jumping into 
a cistern of water, saved his life ; the other four w ere so terribly burnt that 
they died in two days ; and the king was so much affected with the fright, 
that it occasioned a return of hfc disorder, which afterwards generally at- 
tacked him four or five times a year to the end of his life.(l) 

History scarce affords any ])arallel of a court or country more corrupt, and 
at the same time more miserable, than that of this unfortunate monarch and 
his subjects, in consequence of his infirmity. The administration fell again 
into the hands of the dukes of Berri and Burgundy, who excluded the duke 
of Orlrans, ih« king^s brother, under pretence of his youth, from any share 
in the government, and even from the shadow of authority. The case, how- 
ever, was very different in regard to the duchess of Orleans. V oung, beau- 
tiful, and insinuating, she acquired such an ascendant over the king that she 
governed him at her pleasure. Nay, w'hat is yet more extraordinary, it was 
she only that could govern him ; for in the time of his malady he knew no- 
body else, not even the queen. Hence it was rumoured by the duchess of 
Burpjiidy, who envied the influence of the duchess of Orleans, that she had 
bewitched the king ; and, in order to l»9ighten the odium, it was insinuated 
that the duke of Orleans had also bewitched the queen. (2) That both were 
under the influence of enchantment is not to be doubted : but it was only 
that oC youth, wit, and beauty, whose assiduities so often fascinate the sus- 
ceptibro heart ; and, when unrestrained by principle or sentiment, lead it in 
the chains of loose desire.(3) 

While things were in this situation the duke of Burgundy died. He was 
succeeded in the duchy by his son, John count of Nevers, who disputed the 
administration with the duke of Orleans, and hoped to govern France as his 
father had done. Propinquity to the crown pleaded in favour of the latter ; 
the former derived consequence from his superior power, the death of his 
mother having added the county of Flanders to his father's extensive domin- 
ions. The people w«re divided between these contending princes, and the 
lung, now resuming and now dropping his authority, kept the victory unde- 
cided, and preventecf any regular setuement of the state by the final preva- 
lence of either party. 

But at len^h the dukes of Orleans and Burgundy, seemingly moved by 
the cries of the nation, and swayed by the interposition of comkion friends, 
agreed to huzy all past quarrels in oblivion, and entered into a league of mu- 
tual amity. 'They swore before the altar to the sincerity of this fnendship ; 
the priest administered the sacrament to both of them ; and they gave to 
each other every pledge that could be deemed sacred among men. All this 
solemn preparation, however, appears to have been only a cover for the basest 
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treachery^ deliberately premeditated by the duke of Burgundy. He had hired 
ruffians^ who assassinated his rival in the streets of Paris.(l) The author of 
the crime was for some days unknown, as the assassins escaped^ and the duke 
endeavoured to conceal the part which be had taken in it ; but being detect- 
ed^ he embraced a resolution still more criminal, and more dangerous to so- 
cie^. He openly avowed and justified the action. 

This cause was brought before the parliament of Paris ; and that august 
tribunal of justice heard the harant^es of the duke of Burgundy's advocate 
in defence of assassination, which he denominated tyrannicide, without pro- 
nouncing any sentence or condemnation against the detestable doctrine. The 
same question was afterwards a^tt^ted before the council of Constance ; and 
it was with difficulty that a fedme decision in favour of the contrary opinion 
was obtained from those fathers of the church, the ministers of the Prince 
of Peace. (2) 

But the mischievous effects of that tenet, had they been before anywise 
doubtful, appeared sufficiently from the subsequent incidents. The commis- 
sion of this crime, which destroyed all trust and security, rendered the war 
implacable between the French parties, and cut off every means of peace and 
accommodation. The princes of the blood, combining with the young duke 
of Orleans and his brothers, made violent war on the duke of Burgundy ; 
and the unhappy king, seized sometimes by one party, sometimes by ano- 
ther, transferred alternatelv to each of them the appearance of legal autho- 
rity. The provinces were laid waste by mutual depredations: assassinations 
M ere every where committed, from the animosity of the several leaders ; or, 
Mbiit was equally terrible, executions were ordered, without any legal trial, 
by pretended courts of judicature. 

The whole kingdom was distinguished into two parties, the Burgundians 
and the Armagnacs ; for so the adherents of the young duke of Orleans were 
called, from the count of Armagnac, father-in-law to that prince. The city 
of Paris, distracted between them, but inclining more to the Burgundians, 
was a perpetual scene of blood and violence. The king and royal family 
' were often detained captives in the hands of the populace : their ministers 
were butchered or imprisoned before their eyes; and it was dangerous for 
any man, amid these enraged factif^ns, to be distinguished by a strict adhe- 
rence to the principles of proliity and honour. 

During this scene of general violence, there arose into some consideration 
a body of men, which usually makes no figure in public transa^ons, even 
during the most peaceful times ; namely, the heads of the univeraty Of Paris, 
whose opinion was sometimes demanded, and more frequently offered, in the 
multiplied disputes between the parties. This schism, by which the church 
was at that time divided, and which occasioned frequent controversies in the 
university, had raised the professors to an unusuu degree of importance ; 
and this connexion between literature and religion, had bestowed on the 
former a consequence which reason and knowledge have seldom been able to 
obtain among men. But there w'as another society, whose sentiments were 
still more decisive at Paris, the fraternity of butchers ; who, under the di- 
rection of their ringleaders, had declareu for the efuke of Burgundy, and 
committed the most violent outrages against the opjiosite party. In order 
to counterbalance this power, the Armagnacs made interest with the frater- 
nity of carpenters : the populace ranged themselves on the one side or the 
other ; aigf the fate of the capital depended on the prevalence of either 
party.(3) " 

(0 L« Laboureur, liv. xxvii. Moaitrelet, chap, xxzix. The murder of the duke of Or- 
k:aiu it taid, by tome authors, to have been ocentioned chiefly by his own intoleiicc and 
liceiitioiitnM. cDuhaillan. Brantome.) Having tueceeded iii an anmur with the 
duchets of Burffundy, he had the effrontery to introduce her hiitband into a cabinet 
hung with the portraiti of the women lie bad enjoyed, among which her* occupied a dia- 
tinguished place. Burgundy concealed his emotion, but tin rated for revenge. Ibid. 

(«) Mon.trelet, ubi sup. Bulay, //w/. Acad. Paris, tom v. Mild as this censure ww, 
pope Martin V. refused to ratify it, being afraid of displeasing the duke of Burgundy. 
(Id. ibid.) The uiiirersity of Pans, more just and less timid, boldly toiiUeiuiieU the 
atrocious doctrine and its author. Bulay, ubi sup. 

(Jl) Bulay. Jiiv. dc.s L'i'*iii'>- P- -^^unl. P. ilenaiilt. 
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'Fhe advanta^ which mif^ht be taken of these confusions was easily per- 
ceived in England ; and according to the maxims which usually prevail 
among nations^ it was determined to lay hold of the favourable opportunity. 
Henry IV. who was courted by both the French parties^ fomented the quar- 
rel, by alternately sending assistance to each ; and his son, Henry V. im- 
pelled by the vigour of youths and the ardour of ambition, determined to 
push his advantages to a greater length, and to carry war into the heart of 
France. In consequence of this resolution, he assembled a CTeat fleet and 
army at Southampton, and invited all the military men in the kingdom to 
attend him. But before I speak of the success of that enterprise, I must 
say a few words of the reign of Henry V. prior to this period. 


LETTER XLV, 


England and France, from Invasion of the latter Kingdom hg Henry V. 
to the death of Charles VI. 


The precarious situation of Henry ^V. with whose character, my dear Philip, 
you are tdready acquainted, had so mucli infe(*ted his temper with jealousy, 
that he entertained unreasonable suspicions with regard to the loyalty of his 
eldest son : and, during the latter years of his life, he excluded that prince 
from all share in public business. The active spirit of young Henry, re- 
strained from its proper exercise, broke out in extravagancies of every kind. 
The riot of pleasure, the frolic of debauchery, and the outrage of intoxica- 
tion, filled the vacancies of a mind better adapted to tlie pursuits of ambition 
and the cares of government. Such a course of life naturally threw him 
among companions very unbecoming his rank, but whose irregularities, if 
accompanied with gallantry and humour, he seconded and indulged. And 
he was detected in many sallies, which, to severer eyes, appeared totally un- 
worthy of his station. (1) 

But the nation, in general, considered the young prince with more indul- 
gence. They observed so many gleams of generosity, spirit, and ituignani- 
inity, breaking continually through the cloud, which a wild conduct threw 
over his character, that they never ceased hoping for his amendment. And 
the first'Steps taken by young Henry, after the death of his father, confirmed 
all those prepossessions entertained in his favour. He called together his 
former companions ; acquainted them with his intended reformation ; ex- 
liorted them to imitate his example ; but strictly prohibited them, until they 
had given proofs of their amendment, from appearing any more in his pre- 
sence : while the wise ministers of his father, who had cliecked his riots, 
were received with all the marks of favour and confidence. They found that 
they had unknowingly been paying the highest court to him. (2) The satis- 
J'actions of those who feared an opposite conduct, was augmented by their 
surprise ; so that the cffaracter of the young'king appeared brighter than if 
it had never been shacVfd by any errors. 

Henry's first care was to banish, as much as possible, all party distinctions. 
The instruments of the violences of the preceding reign, who had been ad- 
vanced from their blind zeal for the Lancastrian interest, more than from 
their integrity or abilities, gave place every where to men of more honour- 
able characters ; and virtue and talents seemed now to have a spacious field, 
in which they might display themselves to advantage. One party distino 
tion, however, remainea, which the popularity of Henry was not able to 
overcibme. The Lollards, or disciples of Wickliffe, fast increasing in the 
kingdom, were become a formidable body, which appeared dangerous to the 
church, and even to the civil power. 

The head of this sect w-as sir John Oldcastlc, lord C\)bham, a nobleman 

ri) Wfileiiiffham. Hall. Holingshetl. 

(2) Hall. Holingshed, Hume, cliap. xix, God'S'in^ Fa/c nf Hen, V. 
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who had distiupuiahed himself by his military talents, and who hud, on many 
occasions, acquired the esteem both of the late and of the present kini^. His 
high character, and zeal for the new sect, pointed him out to Arundel, arch- 
bi^op of Canterbury, as the proper victim of ecclesiastical severity. The 
primate accordingly applied to the king for permission to indict lord Cob- 
ham. The generous nature of Henry was averse from such sanguinary me- 
thods of convereion ; but after tiying all gentle means in vain, and finding that 
nobleman obstinate in his opinions, he gave full reins to priestly vengeance 
against the inflexible sectaiy. Cobham was condemned to tHb flames, but 
made his escape from the Tower before the day appointed for his execution. 
Provoked by [^rsecution, and stimulated by zeal, lie was now incited to at- 
tempt those criminal measures formerly imputed to him. The king was in- 
formed of his designs: his followers were every where persecuted; and he 
liiniself, after a variety of distresses, was seized and hanged as a traitor, and 
liis body was burnt on the gibbet, in consequence of the sentence pronounced 
against him as a heretic.(l) 

The Lollards being thus suppressed, Heni^ ?iad leisure to consider the 
dying injunction of his father, not to let the English remain long in peace, 
which was apt to breed intestine commotions, but to employ them in foreign 
expeditions ; by which the prince might ;ft;quire honour, the nobility, in 
sharing his dangers, attach themselves to his person, and all the restless 
spirits find occupation for their inquietude. The natural disposition of 
Henry sufficiently inclined him to follow this advice, and the civil disorders 
nf France, as you have already seen, opened a full career for his ambition, 
lie accordingly set 'sail from Southampton, the place of general rendezvous, 
and landed near Harfleur, at the head of an army of six thousand men at 
lurms, and twenty-four thousand foot, mostly archers. 

The king of England, on landing, immediately invested Harfleur ; which 
was taken by assault, after a siege of six weeks, and the garrison put to the 
sword. The fatigue of this siege, however, and the unusual heat of the 
^season, had so much wasted the Englisli army, that Henry could enter on no 
further enterprise, and was obliged to think of returning to England. He 
had dismissed his transports, wliicli coiJd not safely anchor in an open road 
upon the enemy’s coast ; so that he lay under the necessity of marching by 
land to Calais, before he could reach a place of safety. Nor was this all. A 
French army of fourteen thousand men at arms, and fort^ thousand foot, 
was already assembled in Normandy under the constable d Albert ; a force, 
rightly managed, sufficient either to trample down the English in the open 
field, or to harass and reduce to nothing their small body, before th^ could 
finisli so long and difficult a march. Henry, therefore, prudently offered to 
sacrifice his conquest of Harfleur, for a safe passage to Calais ; but his pro- 
posal being rejected by the French court, he cietermined to make his way by 
valour and policy through all the opposition of the enemy. And that he 
might not cuscourage his army by the appearance of flight, or expose them 
t(> those hazards which naturally attend precipitate marches, he made slow 
and deliberate journeys. (2) ^ 

But notwithstanding these precautions, the English ^monarch was conti- 
nually harassed on his march, by flying parties of the enemy ; and when ho 
approached the Somme, he saw bodies ot troops on the opposite bank ready 
t<> obstruct his passage. His provisions were cut off ; his soldiers languished 
under sickness and^tigue ; and his situation seemed altogether desperate. 
In this extremity, he was so fortunate as to seize an unguarded ford, over 
'vliich he safely carried his army, and bent his march towards Calais. But 
he was still exposed to great and imminent danger from the eneniy, who had 
iilso passed the Somme, and threw themselves full in his way, with a design 
of intercepting his retreat. The whole French army was drawn up in the 
plains of Azincour, or Agincourt, and posted in such a manner, that it was 

) W.iKinifliiini Ortcrbiirne Hohiiifslied. 

Lf\boumix. T. l.ivii, 'i', ^V.■\IsnlKbH^l. 
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impossible for the king of England to proceed on his march without coming 
to an engagement 

Nothing in appearance could be more unequal than the battle^ upon which 
the safety and fortune of Henry now depend^. The English army consisted 
of little more than half the number which had disembark^ at Harfleur : and 
the troops laboured under every discouragement and necessity. The enemy 
was four times more numerous^ headed by the Dauphin and all the princes 
of the blood, and plentifully supplied with provisions. Henry’s situation was 
exactly simiJnr to that of Edward III. at the battle of Cressy, and of the 
Black Prince at that of Poictiers ; and the memory of these great events 
inspired the English with coura^, and made them hope for a like deliver- 
ance from their present difficulties. The king also observed the same pru- 
dent conduct which had been followed by those great commanders. He orew 
up his“ army on a narrow ground, between two woods which guarded each 
flank ; and in that posture he patiently waited the attack of the enemy. 

Had the French commander been able to reason justly on the circumstances 
of the two armies, or to pr%flt by past experience, he would have declined a 
combat, and have waited till necessity had obliged the English to advance, 
and relinquish the advantages of their situation ; but the impetuous valour 
of the French nobility, and a vaki confidence in superior numbers, made him 
hazard an action, which proved the source of infinite c;damities to his coun- 
try. Tiie French archers on horseback, and their men at arms, advanced 
precipitantly on the English archers, who had fixed palisades in their front 
to break the impression of the enemy, and who safely plied them, from be- 
liind that defence, with a shower of arrows which nothing could resist. TJie 
clayey soil, moistened by rain, proved another obstruction to the force of the 
French cavalry. The wounded men and horses discomposed their ranks ; 
the narrow compass in which they were pent, prevented them from recover- 
ing any order ; the whole army was a scene of confusion, terror, and dis- 
may ; when Henry, perc-eiving his advantage, ordered the English archers, 
w'ho were light and unencumbered, to ad\ ance upon the enemy, and seize 
the moment of victory. They accordingly fell witn their battle-axes upon 
the French, who were now incapable of either flying or defending themselves, 
and hewed them in pieces without obstruction. Seconded by the men at 
arms, who also pushed on against the enemy, they covered the field with the 
killed, wounded, dismounted, and overthrown. Every appearance of oppo- 
sition being now over, the English had leisure to make prisoners ; but having 
advanced t<i the open plain, they there saw the remains of the French rear- 
guard, which still maintained the form of a line of battle. At the same time 
they heard an alarm from behind. Some gentlemen t>f Picardy having col- 
lected about six hundred peasants, had fallen upon the English baggage, and 
were doing execution on the unarmed followers of the camp, mIio fled be- 
fore them. On this alarm, Henry began to entertain apprehensions from 
Jiis prisoners, and he thought it necessary to issue general orders for putting 
them to death ; but on discovering the truth, he stopped the slaughter, and 
great numbers of those unhappy men were 8aved.(l) 

No victory was ever more honourable or more complete than this of Aziii- 
cour. The loss of tliAs French was incredibly great. The constable d’Albert 
and seven princes of the blood were slain : five princess were taken prison- 
ers, together with fourteen thousand persons of different ranks ; ana above 
ten thousand Frenchmen were left dead on the field of battle.(2) Yet this 
'victory, so fatal to France, was more ostentatious than useful to the con- 
querors, though their loss was very inconsiderable. Henry M as obliged to 
return to England, in order to raise a fresh supply of men and money ; and 
it was not till after an interval of two years, than any body of English troops 



eared again in France. 

n the mean time, France was exposed to all the furies of civil war ; 


and 


(1) T. Elmliam. T. Livii. T. WHlsingham. 
(9) Ibid. 
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the sevei'al parties becjime every day more enra^d against each other. The 
duke of Burgundy^ who had been worsted by his antagonists^ attempted to 
re^instate himself in possession of the government^ as well as of the person 
of the king ; and some quarrels in the royal family enabled him to carry his 
scheme into execution. Louis Bois Bourdon, favourite to queen Isabella, 
after the death of the elder duke of Orleans, having been accused by the 
count d’Armagnac of a commerce of gallantry with that princess, had been 
put to the torture, and afterwards thrown into the Seine, in consequence of 
his forced but indiscreet confession. The queen herself was sent to Tours, 
and coiiHned under a guard. After suffering these multiplied insults, she no 
longer scrupled to enter into a correspondence with the duke of Burgundy, 
though hitherto an enemy to thrft prince ; and as her son Charles, the dau- 
phin, was entirely governed by the faction of Armagnac, slie extended her 
animosity even to him, and sought his destruction with the most unrelenting 
liatred.(l) She had soon an opportunity of rendering her unnatural purpose 
in some measure effectual. 

The duke of Burgundy entered France at the head of a great army of 
Flemings ; overran most part of the kingdom, and relieved the queen from 
her confinement. At the same time the duke's partisans raised a commotion 
in Paris, which always inclined to the Burgundian faction; the person of the 
king was seized ; the dauphin made his escape with difficulty ; great num- 
bers of the Armagnac faction were instantly butchered ; the count himself, 
and many persons of note, were thrown into prison ; and the populace, deem- 
ing the course of public justice too dilatory, broke open the prisons, and 
piU to death that uobleman and ail the otiier noblemen who were there cou- 
ffiiedk(2) 

While France was tlius rent in pieces by civil dissensions, Henry V. having 
recruited his forces and finance, landed in Normandy at the head of twenty- 
five thousand men, and carried every thing before him. When the pope’s 
’ legate attempted to incline him towards peace, he replied, '' Do you not see, 
that God has led me hither as by the hand ? France has no sovereign : I 
' '' have just pretensions to that kir^dom : every thing here is in the utmost 
confusion : no one thinks of resisting me. Can 1 have a more sensible 
proof, that the Being who disposes empires, has determined to put the 
'' crown of France upon my head?’X3) Such has ever been the language of 
force ; to which weakness, crawling in the dust, has too often listened with 
an ear of credulity. Hence conquerors, while alive, lia\ e been considered as 
the sons of gods, and the delegates of heaven ; and, after being consigned to 
that earth which they had desolated, liavo themselves been exalted into 


divinities. „ 

But although Henry seemed so fully assured of the conquest of France, 
he was induced by prudential motives, to negotiate with his enemies. He 
made Ut the same time offers of peace to both the F reach parties ; to the 
queen and the duke of Burgundy, on the one hand, who, having possession 
of the king’s person, carried the appearance of legal authority ; and to the 
dauphin, on the other, who, being the rightful heir of the monarchy, wm 
adhered to by all men who paid any regard to the true interests of their 
country. .These two parties also earned on a continual negotiation with each 
other ; and all things seemed settled to thwr mutual satisfaction, when the 
duke of Burgundy was slidn by the dauphin s party, during an interview at 

Monterau. - tt » 

In oonsequenoe of this act of barbarity, and the progress of Henry s arms, 
the queen and the new duke of Burgundy, breathing ven^anre ‘“O ““r- 
der of his father, concluded the famous treaty of Troy^ by which the ^wn 
of Franco was transferred to the house of Lancaster. The pnn^ple artndes 
were, that the king of England should espouse the princess Cathwine ; 
ber father, Charles VI. should enjoy, during his life-time, the title and dig- 


p) St. Reiui. Monitrelet. 
(i) Id. Ibid. 

W Juv. des Urtiiis. 
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nity of king of France ; tliat Henry V. should be declared and acknow- 
ledged heir of the monarchy, and be entrusted with the present administra- 
tion of the government ; that all the princes, peers, vassals, and communities 
of Franco, should swear, that they would Imth adhere to the future sucoes- 
sion of Henry, and pay him present obedience as regent ; and that this prince 
should unite his arms to those of the French king and the duke of Burpmdy, 
in order to subdue the adherents of Charles the pretended dauphin.(l) 

A few days after the siting of this treaty, Henry espoused the princess 
Catharine. He carried his father-in-law to Paris; he put himself in posses- 
sion of ^at capital, and he obtained from the parliament and the three es- 
tates, a ratification of the treaty of Troye. He supported the duke of Bur- 
gundy in procuring a sentence a^nst the Murderers of his father ; and he 
tum^ his arms with success against the adherents of the dauphin ; who, as 
soon as he heard of the treaty of Troye, took on him the style and authority 
of Regent, and appealed to God and his sword for the maintenance of his 
title. But, notwithstanding the bravery and fidelity of his officers, Charles 
saw himself unequal to his enemies in the field ; and found it necessary to 
temporise, and avoid all hazardous actions, with a rival who had acquired so 
manifest a superiority. 

To crown ^ the other prospeiities of Henry, his queen was delivered of a 
eon, who was called by his father's name, and whose birth was celebrated by 
rejoicings no less pompous, or less sincere, at Paris than at London. The 
infant prince seemed to be universally re^prded as the heir of both monar- 
chies. But the glory of Henry, when near its height, was suddenly restrained 
by the hand of nature, and all his towering projects vanished into air. He 
was seized with a malady which the suigeons of that a^ wanted skill to treat 
with judgment, namely, a fistula, which proved mortm. When he found his 
end approaching, he sent for his brother the duke of Bedford, the earl of 
Warwick, and a few more noblemen, whom he had honoured with his confi- 
dence. To them he delivered, in great composure, his last will with regard 
to the government of his kingdom and family. He left the regency of 
France to his eldest brother, the duke of Bedford ; that of England to his 
younger brother, the duke of Gloucester ; and the care of his son s person to 
the earl of Warwick.(2) « 

Henry V. possessed many eminent virtues, and his abilities were equally 
conspicuous in the cabinet and the field. The boldness of his plans was no 
less remarkable than his personi^alour in carrying them into execution. 
He had the talent of atta^ing his friends by arobility, and of gaining his 
enemies by address and clemency. His exterior figure, as well as his de- 
portment, was engjwing ; his stature somewhat above the middle size ; his 
countenance beaut^l, his proportions elegant ; and he excelled in all war- 
like and manly exOTci8es.(3) 

In less than two months after Henry’s death, his father-in-law, Charles 
VI. of France terminated his unhappy life. He had for many years possessed 
only the shadow of royalty ; yet was this mere appearance of considerable 
advantage to the English : it divided the duty and affections of the French 
between the king and the dauphin, who was now crowned at Poictiers, un- 
der the name of Chkrles VII. Rheims, the usual place of such ceremony, 
being then in the hands of his enemies. 

Catharine of France, widow of Henry V, married soon after his death sir 
Owen Tudor, a gentleman of Wales, said to be descended from the ancient 
princes of that codqtry. She bore him two sons ; the eldest of whom was 
created earl of Richmond, the second earl of Pembroke. The family of 
Tudor, first raised to distinction by this alliance, afterward mounted, as we 
shall have occasion to see, the throne of England. 

Cl) Rymer, rol. Lx. St. Renii. Monitrelet. 

C9) 1(1. lljtd. 

(a) T. Lii'ii. 
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'i' he. affairs of Frinice and Fufjlaud continued, from llic Accession of Charles 
VII. to the Expulsion of the English from their Continental Territories, 
ill 1453. 

In considering, with a superficial eye, the state of affiiirs between France and 
England, at the accession of Charles VII. every advantage seems to lie on 
the side of the latter kingdom ; and the total expulsion of Charles appears 
an event which miglit iiaturaliv be expected from the superior power of his 
competitor. Though Henry Vl. was yet in his infancy, the duke of Bedford, 
the most accomplisjhed prince of his age, w'as intrusted with the administra- 
tion. And tbe exjierieiice, prudence, valour, and generosity, of the regent, 
qualified him fur Jiis high office, and enabled him both to maintain union 
among his friends, and to gain the confidence t>f his enemies. But Charles 
VII. notwithstanding the present inferiority of his pow er, possessed some 
advantages which promir^ed him success. As he was the true and undoubted 
heir of tlie monarcfiy, all Frenchmen, wh^ knew the interests or desired the 
independency of their native country, turned their eyes towards him as its 
sole resource : and Charles himself was of a character well calculated to be- 
come the object of these benevolent sentiments. He was a prince of the 
most friendly and benign disposition ; of easy and familiar manners ; and of 
a just and sounds though not a very vigorous, understanding. Sincere, ge- 
nerous, affable, lie engaged from affection the services of his followers, even 
while his low fortune might have made it their interest to desert him ; and 
the lenity of liis temper could pardon those sallies of discontent to which 
princes in Lis situation are naturally exposed. The love of pleasure often 
seduced him into indolence ; but, amid ail his irregularities, the goodness of 
his heart still shone forth : and by exerting, at intervals, his courage and 
activity, he proved that his general reinissness proceeded neither from the 
want of ambition, nor of personal valour.(l) r jr i 

Sensible of these advantages on llw side of Charles, the duke of Bedfor' 
took care to strengthen the English interest by fresh Ranees with the dukes 
of Burgundy and Brittany ; and observing the ardour of the Scots to serve 
in France, w hero Charles treated them mb CTeat honour and distinction, he 
persuaded ^e English council to form an aJliauce with James I. Uieir 
Boner ; to th^ that prince from his long t[?aptivity, and to connect him with 
England, by marrying him to a daughter of tlie earl of Somerset, and 
cousin to tlie young king. The alliance w'as accordingly formed : James was 
restored to the tlirune of his ancestors ; and proved, during Ins short reign, 
one of the most illustrious princes that had ever swayed the Scottish sceptre- 
HU affections inclined to the party of France ; but theEngUshbad never rea- 
son, while he lived, to complain ot any breach of the neutrnJity by Sco a 
He was murdered by his traitorous kinsman, the earl »9r Athol, in 14o . 

Bedford, however, was not so much employed in negotiations as to neglect 
the operations of war. He reduced almo^,t every fortrfe on this side ol the 
Loire ; and the battle of Verneuil, in which the Scots and trench ^ere de- 
feated, threatened Charles with the total loss of his when a tram 

of singul^ circumstanoes saved him on the brink of rum, and los 
lUh such an opportunity of completing their conquests, as they w r 

afterwards able to recall. , . . . Vm. 

' Instead of taking any possuble advantage f . > f itAfi” 

neuil, or those whira he wished, and could not fail to see, the duke o Bed- 
ford was obliged to go over to England, in order to compose some dissensi^s 
among the mnj^ry, and to endeavour to moderate the mcMures of his hro- 
therTthe Juke of^loucester, wlio had 

Low Countries, and carried thither the troops destined for the reinforcement 
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of the English army in France. The affections of the duke of Burgundy 
were alienated, and his forces diverted by the same war. The duke of Brit- 
tany returned to his aUegiance under Charles VII. The French had leisure 
to re-collect themselves, and gained some inconsiderable advantages. But 
the regent, soon after his return, retrieved the reputation of the English 
arms, by humbling the duke of Brittany, and rescuved on an undertaking 
which he hoped would prepare the way for the final conquest of France. 

The city of Orleans was sp situated between the provinces commanded by 
Henry and those possessed hv Charles, that it opened an easy entrance to 
either ; and as the duke of Bedford intended to make a great effort for pene- 
trating into the south of France, it was necessary to begin with the siege of 
this place, now become the most important ii. the kingdom. The French 
king used every expedient to supply the city ^ijh a garrison and provisions, 
and the English left no method unemployed for reducing it. The eyes of all 
Europe were turned towards this scene of action, where it was reasonably 
supposed the French were to make their last stand for maintaining the inde- 
pendency of their monarchy, a^?d the rights of their soverei^. After num- 
oerless i^ts of valour, peiformpd by the besiegers and the besieged, the 
attack was so vigorously pushed b^ the English, although the duke of Bur- 
gundy had withdrawn his troops in^isgust, that Charles gave over the city 
for lost ; and even entertained thou^ts of retiring into Languedoc and Dau- 
phiny with the remains of his forces, which were insufiicient to attempt the 
enemy's entrenchments, and of defending himself as long as possible in these 
remote province8.(l) 

But it was fortunate for that gay prince, who lay entirely under the do- 
minion of the softer sex, that the women whom he consulted on this occa- 
sion, had the spirit to support his sinking resolution. Mary of Anjou, his 
queen, a princess of ^eat merit and prudence, vehemently opposed such a 
measure, which she mresaw would discourage all liis partisans, and serve as 
a general signal for deserting a prince who seemed himself to despair of suc- 
c^ess. His mistress, too, the fair Agnes SoreiUe, who lived in perfect amity 
with the queen, seconded all her remonstrances, and threatened, if he thus 
pusillanimously threw away the sceptre of France, that slie would seek in the 
court of England a fortune more correspondent to her wishes. Love was 
able to rouse, in the breast of Charles, that courage which ambition had failed 
to excite. He resolved to dispute every inch of ground with an imperious 
enemy : to perish with honour, in the midst of his friends, rather than yield 
ingloriously to his bad fortune.(2) And this resolution was no sooner formed, 
than relief was unexpectedly brought him by another female of a very differ 
rent character. ♦ 

In the village of Domremi near Vaucouleurs, on the borders of Lorrain, 
lived a country girl, whose name was Joan d'Arc ; and who, in the humble 
station of servant at an inn,' had Jieen accustomed to tend the horses of the 
guests; to ridejthem without a saddle to the watering-place, and to perform 
other offices which commonly fall to the share of men servants. This girl, 
inflamed by the frequeiit accounts of the rencounters at the siege of Orleans, 
and affected with the distresses of her country, but more especiwy with those 
of the youthful monarch, whos^ gallantry made him the idol of the whole 
sex, was seized with a wild desire of bringing relief to her sovereign in bis 
present unhappy circumstances. Her inexperienped mind, working day and 
night on this favourite object, mistook the impulses pf passion for heavenly 
inspirations ; and she fancied that she saw visions, and heard voices exhort- 
ing her to re-establish ^e throne of France, and expel the foreign invaders. 
An uncommon intrepidity of spirit made her overlook all tha dangers which 
might attend h^r in such a path ; and the appaehension of her £vine mis- 
sion, dispelled all that bashfulness so natural to her sex, her years, and her 
low oonditioii. She went to Vaucouleurs, procured admission to Baudri- 
court the governor, and informed him of her inspirations and intentions. 

(1) MoQstretot. Polyd. Virg. Stow. Hall. Hollingsiied. 

(i) Id. Ibid. 
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Baudricourt observed something extraordinary in the maid, or saw the use 
that might be made of such an engine, and sent her to the French courts 
which then resided at Chinon.(l) 

Joan was no sooner introduced to the king, than she offered, in the name 
of the Supreme Creator, to raise the siege of Orleans, and conduct him to 
Rheims, to be there crowned and anointed : and she demanded, as the instru- 
ment of her future victories, a particular sword which was kept in the churcli 
of St. Catharine de Fierbois. The more the king and his ministers were de- 
termined to give into the illusion, the more scruples they pretended. An 
assembly of grave and learned divines was appointed to examine Joan’s 
mission, and pronounced it undoubted and supernatural; the parliament also 
attested her inspiration ; anfl a jury of matrons declared her an unspotted 
virgin. Her requests were now granted. She was armed cap-a-pie, mounted 
on horseback, and shown in that martial habiliment to the whole people. 
Her dexterity in managing her steed, though acquired in her former station, 
was regarded as a fresh proof of her mission ; her former occupation was even 
denied ; she w'as converted into a shepherdess, an employment more agree- 
able to the imagination than that of an ostler-wench. Some years were sub- 
tracted from her age, in order to excite still more admiration; and she was 
received with the loudest acclamations, \y persons of all ranks.(2) A ray of 
hope began to break through that cloud of despair in which the minds of men 
were involved. Heaven had now declared itself in favour of France, and 
laid bare its out- stretched arm to take vengeance on her invaders. 

The Englitsh at first affected to speak with derision of the Maid and her 
heavenly commission ; but their imagination was secretly struck with the 
strong persuasion which prevailed in all around them. They found their 
courage daunted by degrees, and thence began to infer a divine vengeance 
hanging over them. A silent astonishment reigned among those troo])9, for- 
merly so elated with victory, and so fierce for the combat. The Maid en- 
tered the city of Orleans at the head of a convoy, arrayed in her military 
garb, and displaying her consecrated standard. She was received as a celes- 
tial deliverer by the garrison and inhabitants ; and by the instructions of 
count Dunois, commonly called the Bastard of Orleans, who commanded in 
the place, she actually obliged the 5*iglish to raise the siege of that city, after 
driving them from their entrenchments, and defeating them in several des- 
perate attacks. (3) 

The raising of the siege of Orleans was one part of the Maid’s promise to 
Charles ; the crowning him at Rheims w^as the other ; and she now vehe- 
mently insisted, that he should set out immediately on that journey. A few 
weeks before, such a proposal would haVe appeared altogether extravagant. 
Rheims lay in a distant quarter of the kingdom ; was then in the hands of a 
victorious enemy; the w'hole road that led to it was occupied by their gar- 
risons : and no imagination could have been so sanguine as to hope that such 
an attempt could possibly be carried into execution. But as things had now 
taken a turn, and it was extremely the interest of the king of France to 
maintain the belief of something extraordinary and^ divine in these events, 
he resolved to follow the exhoruiUons of his warlike prophetess, and avail 
himself of the present consternation of thfe English. He accordingly set 
out for Rheims, at the head of twelve thousand men, and scarcely perceived, 
as he passed along, that he was marching through an enemy’s country. Every 
place opened its gates to him : Rheims sent him its keys ; and the ceremony 
of his iiiaumiration was performed with the holy oil, which a pigeon is said to 
have brou^t from heaven to Clovis, on the first establishment of the French 
inonarchy.(4) * 

Charles, thus crowned and anointed, became more respectable in the eyes 
of all his subjects : and he seemed to derive, from a heavenly oommission, a 
new title to their alleginnce. Many places submitted to him immediately 

(1) Hall. Monslrelet. 

C2) Id. ibid. 

C3) Monstrelet. Villar. 

CA) Id. ibid. 
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after his coronation, and the whole nation was disposed to give him the most 
zealous testimonies of duty and affection. 

The duke of Bedford in this dangerous crisis, employed every resource 
which fortune had ^et left him. He acted with so much prudence and ad- 
dress as to renew his alliance with the duke of Burgundy, who had been long 
wavering in his fidelity. He seemed present every where, by his vigilance 
and foresight ; and although his supplies from England were very inconsider- 
able, ho attempted to restore the courage of his troops by boldly advancing 
to face the enemy. But he chose his posts with ^ much caution as always 
to decline a combat, and to render it impossible for the French monarch to 
attack him. He still attended that prince in all his movements, covered his 
own towns and garrisons, -and kept himself irf a posture to reap advantage 
from every imprudent or false step of the enemy. He also endeavoured to re- 
vive the declining state of his affairs, by bringing over the young king of Eng- 
land, and having him crowned.and anointed at Paris. All the vas^s of the 
crown,* who lived within the provinces possessed by the English, swore anew 
allegiance, and did homage Henry Vl.(l) But this ceremony was cold 
and insipid, in comparison of the coronation of Charles at Rheims, and the 
duke of Bedford expected more effect from an incident which put into his 
hands the author of all his misforl^ines. 

The Maid of OrUanSy as she is called, declared, after the coronation of 
Charles, that her mission Avas now accomplished, and expressed her inclina- 
tion to retire to the occupations atid course of life which became her sex. 
But Dunois, sensible of the great adv^ptages which might still be reaped from 
her presence in the army, exhorted her to persevere till the final c3wulsioii 
of the English. In pursuance of this advice, she threw herself into the town 
of Compeigne, at that time besieged by the duke of Burgundy, assisted by 
the earls of Arundel and Suffolk. The garrison on her appearance believed 
themselves invincible. But their joy w^as of short duration. The Maid was 
taken prisoner in a sally ; and the duke of Bedford, resolved upon her ruin, 
ordered her to be tried by an ecclesiastical court for sorcery, impiety, idolatry, 
and magic. She was found guilty, by her ignorant or iniquitous judges, of 
all these crimes, aggravated by heresy ; her revelations were declared to be 
inventions of the devil to delude the peqple ; and this admirable heroine was 
cruelly delivered over alive to the fiames, and expiated by the punishment of 
fire the signal services which she had rendered to her prince and her native 
country.(2) 

The English affairs, however, instead of being advanced by this act of 
cruelty, went every day more and more to decay. The great abilities of the 
regent was unable to restrain the strong inclination which had seized the 
French of returning under the obedience of their rightful sovereign. The 
duke of Bur^ndy deserted the English interest, and formed an alliance with 
the French king ; the duke of Be£brd died sbon after ; and the violent fac- 
tions which prevailed in the court of England, between the duke of Glou- 
cester and the cardinal of Winchester, urevtoted the ntttion from taking 
proper measures for repairing these signal losses < 

In proportion as Henry advanced^ ip. years, his feeble character became 
more i^ully known in the court, and was no longer ambiguous to either fac- 
tion. Of the most harmless, inoffensive, simple manners, but of the most 
slender capacity, he was fitt^, both by" the softness of his temper, and the 
weakness of his understanding, to be perpetuallv g^erned by those who sur- 
rounded-him ; and it was easy to foresee that ms reign would prove a per- 
petual minority. As he had now reached the age of manhood, it wad natural 
to think of choosing him a queen : and each party was ambitious of making 
him receive one from their hand, as^it'was probable this circumstance would 
decide for ever the victory between them. The cardinal of Winchester 
proved successful ; and Henry wasoontracted to Margaret of Anjou, daughter 
of Regnier, titular king of Sicily, Naples, and Jerusalem, descended from a 


(I) Kynier, vol. x. 

(flj Polyd. Virg. Monstielet. 
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cuunt of AnjoUj wlio had left these magnificent titles to his posterity, with- 
out any real power or possessions. She was the most accomplished princess 
of that age both in body and mind, and seemed to possess those qualities 
which w’ould enable her to acquire an ascendant over Henry, and to supply 
all hifi defects and weaknesses. The treaty of marriage was ratified in Eng- 
hind : and Margaret, on her arrival, fell immediately into close connections 
with the cardinal and his jiarty ; mIio, fortified by her powerful patronage, 
resolved on the final ruin of the duke of Gloucester.(l) 

This generous prince, worsted in all court intrigues for which liis temper 
w as not suited, but possessing in an eminent degree the favour of the public, 
had already received from hisrivals a cruel mortification, w hich it was impos- 
sible a person of his spirit could el^er forgive, although he had hitherto borne 
it without violating jiublic peace. His duchess, the daughter of Richard lord 
Cobham, had been accused of the crime of witchcraft ; and it was pretended, 
that tliere was found in her possession a w axen figure of the king, which she 
and her associates, sir Roger Bolingbroke, a priest, and one Ma^ Jordan of 
Eye, melted in a magical manner before a slowtfire, with an intention of 
making Henry's force and vigour \^aste away by the like insensible degrees. 
The nature of this crime, as the philosophic Iflime ingeniously observes, so 
opposite to all common sense, seems always exempt the accusers from ob- 
serving the rules of common sense in their evidence. The prisoners w'ere 
pronounced guilty: the duchess was condemned to do public penance, and to 
suffer perpetual imprisonment; and her supposed accomplices were executed. 
But the people, contrary to their usual practice on such marvellous trials, 
acquitted the unhappy sufferers, and ascribed these violent proceedings solely 
to the malice of the duke s enemies. The cardinal of Winchester and his 
l»aity, therefore, became sensible that it was necessary to destroy a man 
wlio^ popularity made him dangerous, and whose resentment they had so 
much cause to apprehend. He was accused of treason, and thrown into pri- 
-sun, where he was soon after found dead in bed ; and although his body bore 
no marks of outw’ard violence, no one doubted but he had fallen a victim to 
the vengeance of his enemies.(2) 

Wliile England was thus a prey to faction, the king of France employed 
himself, with great industry and judgimint, in removing tliose numberless ills 
to which France had been so long exposed from the continuance of wars both 
foreign and domestic. He restored' the regular course of puldic justice; he 
introduced order into the finances ; lie established discipline among his 
troops ; he repressed faction in his court ; he revived the languid state of 
agriculture and the arts i and in the course of a few years rendered his king- 
dom fiourishing within itself, and formidable^ to his neighbours. 1 he Eng- 
lish were expefled from all their possessions bn the continent, except Calais ; 
and althougn no peace or truce was yet concluded between the two iiatioM, 
the war was in a manner at an end.(3) England, tom in pieces by civil dis- 
sensions, made but one more feeble effort for the recovery ot Gu^enne. 
Charles, occupied at home in reg^itlating the government of his kingdom, and 
fencing against the intrigues ot his son Lewis, scarcely ever attempted to 
avail himself of her intestine broils. Uhe affairs of the tw’o kingdoms there- 
fore became for a while distinct. But, before I carry further the history of 
either, we must take a view of the state of th6 German empire, from the 
death of Sigismund to the accession of Maximilian. 

Graft oru Holliiigihed. 
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LETTER XLVII. 


'The Germaii Empire and tie Depejirien ties, Rome, and the Italian States, 
from the Death of Siyismxind to the Accession of Maximilian. 


SiGiSMUND, my dear Philip, was succeeded in the kingdoms of Hungary and 
Bohemia, and also in the empire, as 1 have already observed, by lus son-in- 
law, Albert II. duke of Austria. The odly enterprise of moment, in which 
this prince was engaged during his short reign, was an expedition against the 
Turks in Bulgaria, where he was seized with a violent dysentery, before 
any action took place, and died at the village of Long, in his return to 
Vienna.(l) 

Albert was succeeded iifthe imperial throne by his cousin Frederic of Aus- 
tria, the third emperor of that name. The kingdoms of Hungary and Bo- 
hemia were settled on Ladislaus, Albert’s infant son, who was committed to 
the guardianship of Frederic, c' 

The em^ror s first care was to heal a schism, which had rent anew the 
church. With this view he set out for Basil, where a council was assembled 
for the reformation of the church universal, both in its head and its mem- 

Iwrs," conformable to a resolution of the council of Constance : and that 
council had raised to the papacy Amadeus duke of Savoy, under the name ot 
Felix V. in opposition to Eugenius IV. who hud attempted to defeat the 
purpose of their meeting. Frederic exhorted the fathers to concord, and an 
accommodation with Eugenius. He had also an interview with Felix, whom 
he refused to acknowledge for pope, though tempted by an offer of his daugli- 
ter, a young princess of exquisite beauty, and two hundred thousand ducatis 
as her portion. This man,” said Frederic to one of his courtiers, in a con- 
temptuous tone, ''would fain purchase holiness, if he could find a seller.*'* 
The schism was at length, however, happily, closed by the resigpiation of 
Felix, who Was prevailed upon by tho emperor to abdicate the apostolic chair 
dn certain conditions, which- were confirmed by Nidiolas V. who had suc- 
ceedod £ugenius.( 2 ) 

The peace^of the chur<^ being thus restored, and the affairs of Germany 
in tolerable order, Frederic began to turn his eyes towards Italy, where the 
imperial authoriW was gone to utter decay. Alphonso of Arragon reigned 
at that time in Naples, and joined the emperor, liecause he feared the power 
of the Venetians, who were masters^f Ravenna, Bergamo, Brescia, ana Cre- 
mona. Milan was in the hands of Francis Sforza, a peasant’s son, but one 
of the greatest warriors of his age, and now become the most powerful man 
in Italy. He had married Blanche Maria, natural dau^ter oi Philip Maria 
Galeazo, duke of Milan, -jiy whom^e was adopted. fTorened was in league 
with the pope agaiiKt Sforza ; the Holy See* had recover^ Bologna ; and all 
the other principalities belonging to different kpvereigns, who had mastered 
them.( 3 ) In this^tuation were the affairs oP Italy, when the emperor re- 
solved upon a journey to Rome, in order to be crowned by the po])e, together 
with Eleanora, sistdr of the king of Portug^, to whom he was contracted in 
marriage, and whom he pfomised to meet at Sienna. 

As soon 08 Frederic had crossed the Alps, ^ was met by the Venetian am- 
bassadors, who conducted him to their city, where he made his public entry 
with great magnificence. He thence repaired to Ferrara, where he found 
ambassadors from Francis Sforza, duke of Milan, inviting him to return by 
that city, where he should receive the iron crown ; and here he also received 
deputies from Florence and Bologna, craving the honour of entertaining him 
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Kt their respective cities^ which he accordingly visited.(l) From Florence 
the emperor took the route of Sienna^ where he was joined by the princess 
Eleanora. And in that city he gave audience to the pope's legates^ who re- 
presented to him, that, by ancient custom, the emperors always took an oatli 
to the pope before they entered the territories of St. Peter’s patrimony ; and 
requested that he would conform to the same usage. 

Frederic, in this particular, complied with the desire of his holiness. The 
oath which he took was conceived in these terms : I Frederic king of the 
Romans, promise and swear, by the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, by the 
'' wood of the vivifying cross, and W these relics of saints, that if, by permis- 
'' sion of the Lord, I shall come to Rome, I will exalt the holy Roman church, 
and his holiness, who presides over it, to the utmost of my power. Neither 
“ shall he lose life, limb, or honour, by my counsel, consent, or exhortation. 
Nor will I, in the city of Rome, m^e any law or decree touching those 
things which belong to his holiness or the Romans, without the advice of 
our most holy lord Nicholas. Whatever part of St. Peter’s Patrimony shall 
faU into our hands, we will restore it to his holiness ; and he, to whom we 
shall commit the administration of our kingdom of Italy, shall swear to as- 
“ sist his holiness in defending St. Peter’s Patrimonjr to the utmost of his 
power. So help me God, and his holy Eva.ygelists !’’(SJ) 

The emperor now proceeded to Viterbo, where he w'as in danger of his 
life from a tumult of the populace ; so indifferently attended was this suc- 
cessor of Charlemagne ! — From Viterbo he repaired to Rome, where he was 
met by the whole college of cardinals; and as it had been customai^ for 
late emperor, who wpnt thither to be crowned, to continue some time with- 
out the walls, Frederic ordered tents to be pitched, and there passed one 
night. He made his public entry next day, when he was crowned king of 
Lombardy, notwithstanding the remonstrances of the deputies of Milan ; he 
not choosing to put himself in the power of Sforza, who was master of that 
city, and which properly belonged to the empire, the last duke having died 
without legitimate issue. Three days after this . ceremony he was married 
to Eleanora, and together with her received the imperial crown. The em- 
peror and the pope next, ratified the Concordats of the German nation, 
touching the collation to prelacies and c^her benefices, which had some yem 
before been agreed to by cardinal Carvajal, Nicolas’s legate at the imperial 
court.(3) . 

Haviiig tbus transacted matters at Rome, Frederic set out on his return 
to Germany; and in his passage through Ferrara was waited upon by Borsi, 
marquis of’E8te,'a prince of extraordinary merit, whom he created duke of 
Modena and Reg^o.(4) On his arrival in Austria, he found himself involved 
in a number of dimculties, out of which he was never able fully to extricate 
himself. 

The Hungarians had often entreated Frederic to send home their king 
hadislaus, whom he 9 till detained at the imperial court, under pretext ol 
being gua^ian to Chat young prince : and they had, by the most earnest and 
repeated instances, besought him to restore their crowij and regalia, which 
were in his custody. But he -found means, under various pretences,'tb post- 
pone his compliance with these demands. The Austrianc^ joined by a num- 
ber of Bohemians, and encouraged by several princes of the empire, also sent 
a deputation to expostulate witn Frederic on the same subject ; and as he 
lent a deaf ear to their request likewise, and amused them with fresh eva- 
*^>008, they had recourse to arms, and compelled him to sign an accommoda- 
tion. It was agreed^ that Ladislaus, being yet of too tender years to t^e 
opon himself the government of his kingdoms, should be put under the tuition 
Ulric count CSley, his uncle by the mother's side, and that the dispute 
touching the wardship of the emperor should be determined at Vieiina.(5) 

CO MRchiavel. Uht. Flor. lib. vi. 
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Count Celley’s ambition was e^ted by the power whicli be derived from 
bein^ tutor to Ladislaus. He attempted to make himself absolute master in 
Austria : he secured the principal fortresses, by giving the command of them 
to his creatures ; and he gradually removed Ehunger^ a Bohemian gentleman, 
who had headed the insurrection, and the Austrian nobility, from all offices 
of importance. His friends and favourites only were trust^. The people 
were incensed at such proceedings ; and Elainger, profiting by their mscon- 
tent, roused their resentment to such a denee^ that the count was obliged to 
retire into Hungary, after having delivered up the person of Ladislaus, who 
consented to take the oath imposed upon him by the Bohemians, and was 
crowned witli great solemnity at Prague.(l) 

During these contests the city of Constantinople was taken by the Turks, 
after they had subdued the rest of Greece ; and by this blow the Roman em- 
pire in the East was utterly annihilated, as shall be related more at lengtli 
in its proper place. Here it is only necessary to observe, that the progress 
of the Mahometans alarmed all the princes of Christendom, and made them 
think of uniting, though too late, in order to oppose the common enemy. A 
diet was convoked at Ratisbon on this subject, and the members unanimously 
agreed, that there was a necessity for taking some speedy measures to stoj) 
the progress of the Infidels. But what these measures should be, was a con- 
sideration referred' to another Jiet assembled at Frankfort : where, althougli 
there was a vast concourse of princes, and great appearance of zeal, very 
little was done for the common cause. Other diets were afterwards held for 
the same purpose, but with no better success ; a backwardness which was 
chiefiy owing to the timid and slothful disposition of the emperor, who would 
never heartily embark in the undertaking. (2) 

The German princes however, at the solicitation of Carvajal, the pope's 
legate, sent a body of troops to the assistance of Jolin Hunniades, a famous 
Hungarian general, who had long gallantly defended his country against the 
Turks, and gained several advantages over them. Hunniades, thus rein-, 
forced, marched to the relief of Belgrade,vwhich was besieged by Mahomet II. 
the conqueror of Constantinople, and the^terror of Christendom : and com-; 
peiled the sultan, after an obstinate engagement, to raise the siege, and re- 
treat witli the loss of four thousand men, left dead on the 6pot.(3; But the 
death of Hunniades, which happene(f a few days after the ^ttle, prevented 
the Christian army from making any progress against the l|ffiaels. The 
fruits of their victory, and their future projects, perished with their illus- 
trious leader. 

In the m^n time^ Ladislaus, king of Hungary and Bohemia, died, and va- 
rious competitors arose for those crowms, as well as for the dominions of 
Upper Austria, which belonged to that prince. Among these was the em- 
peror Frederic III. who reaped nothing but damage and disgrace from a civil 
war which desolated Germany for many years, but which was productive of 
no event that merits attention. His son Maximilian w as more iortunate, and 
better deserved success. * 

This youpg prince, who was as active and enterprising as his father w’as 
indolent and timid, Carried, at tw enty years of age, the only daimhter of 
Charles the Bold^ djuke of Burgundy, ^e^brought him Flanders, Franche- 
Comte, and all the Low Countries. Lewis XI.- who disputed some of these 
territories, and who, on the death df the duke, had seized Burgundy, Picardy, 
Ponthieu, and Artois, as fiefs of Fi*ance, which could ndt^ be possessed by a 
woman, was defeated by Maximilian at Guinegaste ; Choiies Vlll- 
wha renewed the same daims, was obliged to conclude llpdiffadvantageous 
peace.(4) 

About this time died Casimir 1 V. king of Poland, and father df Uladislaus, 
who now reigned over Hungary and Bohemia. The death of the Polish mo- 
narch had been preceded by that of pope Innocent VIlI. who was succeeded 
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ill the papacy hy Hoderic llorgia, under the name of Alexander VJ. Nor did 
the emperor Frederic III. long- survive these alterations. He died in the 
seventy-ninth year of his a^e, and the fifty-fourth of his reign. No emperor 
had ever reigned longer, and none less gloriously. 

The reign of Maximilian, already elected king of the Romans, introduces 
a more interesting period than that over which wo have now travelled, and 
opens a vista into some of the grandest scenes of history. But a variety of 
oojeetB, my dear Philip, must occuj)y your attention before 1 carry further 
the affairs of the empire. 


LeWeH XLVlll. 

nnffUnifi during llm Content between the Houses of Yin h find T. am osier, and 
till in flint I l^A'linction in the Accession of the House of Tudor. 


1 HAVE already had occasion to notice the weakness of Henry VI. His inca- 
pacity appeared every day in a stronger light. The more he w'as known, the 
more his authority was despised ; and as the English had abandoned their 
dominions in France, and were^now engaged in no foreign w ars, men of rest- 
less and ambitious spirits took occasion to disturb his government, and tear 
w'ith intestine commotions the bow'els of their native country. 

But the miseries of Henry and of England did not arise sedely from these 
causes: a jjretencier to the crow'n appeared; and a title which had never 
been disputed during the prosperous reign of Henry V. was now called in 
question under his feeble successor. This competitor was Richard duko of 
York, descended by his mother from Philippa, only daughter of the duke of 
Clarence, second son of Edw'ard III. and consequently stood in the order of 
succession before the king, who derived his descent from the duke of Lan- 
c^'ister, third son of that monarch. 

Such a claim could not, in many respects, have fallen into more dangerous 
hands. The duke of York w'as a mai^of valour and abilities, which he had 
found frequent opportunities of dihpl€n 3 'ing. In the right of his father, the 
earl of Cambridge, he bore the rank of first prince of the blood ; he possessed 
an immense fortune ; and was allied by marriage, or otherwise, to most of 
the princip<4 families in the kingdom. He w as generally beloved, by the 
people ; whose discontents, at this time, rendered every combination of the 
great more dangerous t<i the throne. 

The administration of government w'as now in the hands of the queen and 
the earl of Suffolk, w’ho had attracted universal odium. AJaigaret was still 
regarded as a French woman, and a latent enemy to the kingdom, who had 
betrayed interests of England, in favour of her family and her country. 
Suffolk was considered as her accomplice ; and the murder of the duke of 
Gloucester, in -which both were known to have been iconcemed, rendered 
them yet. more obnoxious to the nation. 

The partisans of the duke of York took advantage of Hhese causes of po- 
pular discontent to impeach the earl of Suffolk in parliament of various crimes 
and misdemeanou^TBL;, the king, in order to save his minister, banished 
him the k|mr4oi|i fbr five years. But his enemies sensible that he stiU pos- 
sessed th# qaaetfft_COnfidence, and would be recalled on the first favourable 
^portunity, empfcyed a captain of a ship to intercept him in his passa^ to 
France. Ho was nccordiugiv seized near Dover ; his head was struck off on 
the side of Aong -boat,, and his body throwm into the sea.(l) 

The duke Somerset succeeded to Suffolk's power in the administration 
and credit with the queen : and as he w-as the persou under whose govern- 
nient the French provinces had been lost, the people, who always judge by 
events, soon made him equally the object of their animosity. In consequence 

Stowe. Confin. Ilht. Cro'jland. 
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of these discontents, the house of commons presented a petition to the kins, 
him to remove the duke of Somerset for ever from iti8 pef^n and 
counsels ; and as Henry fell about this time into a distemper which increased 
his natural imbecility, the queen and the council, unable to rwist the popular 
party, were obliged to yield to the torrent. They Somerset to the 
tower, and appointed the duke of York lieutenant of the kin^om, with 
powers to hola and open a session of parliament : and that assembly created 
him Protector during: plea8ure.(l) ^ - i .1 

In the mean time Henry recovering from his distemper so far as to be able 
to maintain the appearance of royal authority, his friends urged him to re- 
sume the government ; and to annul the regency of Richard, to release So- 
merset from the Tower, and to commit the administration into the hands of 
that nobleman. The duke of York, sensible of his danger, levied an army, in 
order to support his parliamentary commission, but without advancing any 
pretensions to the crown, though his title was generally acknowledged. A 
battle was fought near St. .\Jbans, where the Lancastrians were routed, and 
the dukes of Somerset and Northumberland slain. The king himself was 
made prisoner by the duke of York, who treated him with great tenderness : 
and Uenry was obliged to resign (what he valued little) the whole authority 
of the crown into the hands of hi^ rival.(2) 

Richard, however, did not yet lay claim to the royalty ; he was still con- 
tent with the title of Protector ; and an outward reconciliation took place 
between the parties. A solemn procession to St. Paul’s was appointed, in 
order to make known this amity to the people. The duke of York led queen 
Margaret; and a chieftain of one party marched hand in viand with a chief- 
tain of the opposite. But a contest for a crown could not he thus peaceably 
accommodated. Each party watched only for an opportunity of subverting 
the other ; and the smallest incident, without any formed design, was suffi- 
cient to dissolve the seeming harmony. Two servants of the rival houses 
quarrelled ; their companions took part in the fray ; a fierce combat ensued ; 
and both parties, in every county in England, openly made preparations fur 
deciding the contest by a‘nns.(3) r o, . 

A battle was fought at Blore-lieath* on the borders of Staffordshire ; where 
the Lancastrians were defeated, and ‘chased off the field with considerable 
loss. But that victory was not sufficient to decide the fate of England ; and 
fortune soon shifted sides. When the two armies approached each other 
near Ludlow, and a general action was every hour expected, sir Andrew 
Trollop, who commanded a choice body of veterans, deserted to the king ; 
and the Yorkists were so much dismayed at that instance of treachery, which 
made every man suspicious of his fellow, that they separated without striking 

a blow.(4) X 1 , 1 j 1 - 1 

In this extremity the duke of York fled to Ireland, where he had formerly 
acquired much popularity; and his partisans in England kept themselves every 
where in readiness to rise on the first summons from their leaders. That 
summons was given by the earl of Warwick, governor of Calais, the most ex- 
traordinary man of his time ; and, from the subsequent events, commonly 
known by the appeliatiun of the Kirtg-maker. lie landed in Kent, where 
he was joined by several persons of distinction : and as th^ people bore him 
an unlimited affection, his army increased every day^ He'^ntered London 
amid the acclamations of the populace : he advanced to meet the royal army, 
which hastened from Coventry to attack him ; and a battle was foupht at 
Northampton, where the Lancastrians were totally routech Henry himseh, 
that empty shadow of a king, was again made prisoner, and onjce more car- 
ried in triumph to bis capitaL(5) , T , v i, 

A parliament was nw summoned at Westminster, where the duke of Yorfc 
soon appeared from IrSand, and put in his claim to the crown. He advanced 


(l) Pnrl. Hist. vol. ii. R>Tiier, rol. xi. 
(4) Stowe. Hall. HoUiiiffsheil. 

(3) Fabian. Chron. See also Grafton. 
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toward! the throne ; and, addressing himself to the house of peerei pleaded 
his cause before them as Lis natural and le^l judges. He gave them a de« 
duction of his title by descent ; mentioned the cruelties by which the house 
of Lancaster had paved its way to sovereign power ; insisted on the calami- 
ties which had attended the government of Henry ; and exhorted them to 
return to the right path, by doing justice to the lineal heir; then respectfully 
left the house, as no one desired him to seat himself on the throne. 

Such a degree of moderation is not perhaps to be paralleled in history ; 
and was little to be expected in those violent and licentious times, from a 
prince who had a victorious army at his command. The peers, on their part, 
discovered an equal share of firmness and composure. They called in some 
of the most consider«ible mem\)ers among the commons to assist in their de- 
liberations : and, after having heard, on several successive days, the reasons 
alleged for the duke of York, they declared his title certain and indefeasible ; 
but, in consideration that Henry had enjoyed the crown, without dispute or 
controversy, during a course of years, they determined that he should con- 
tinue to possess the title and dignity of king ditringthe remainder of his life ; 
that the administration of government, in the meanwhile, sliould remain with 
Richard, and that lie should be acknowledged the true and lawful heir of the 
monarchy. , The duke acquiesced in this decision ; and Henry liimself, being 
a prisoner, could not well oppose it.(l) 

The duke of York, however, enjoyed but a short while the honour of this 
new settlement, and never attained the envied title of king. After the un- 
fortunate battle of Northampton, queen Margaret had fle(l with her infant 
son to Durham, Jsnd thence to Scotland ; hut soon returning, she applie<l to 
the northern barons, and employed every argument to procure their assist- 
ance. Her aifability, insinuation, and address, talents in which she excelled, 
aided by caresses and jiromises, wrought a powerful effect on all who ap- 
proacheii her. The admiration of her great qualities was succeeded by com- 
passion towards her helpless condition. The nobility of that quarter entered 
warmly into her cause ; and she soon found herself at the head of an army of 
twenty thousand men, collected with a celerity which w as neither expected 
by her friends nor apprehended hy^ her enemies. . i r i 

In the mean time, the duke of Y^rk hastened northward with a body of 
five thousand men, to suppress, as he imagined, the bciri linings of an insur- 
rection. He met the queen near AYaketield ; and though he found^ himself 
so much outnumbered by the enemy, his pride would not permit him to fly 
before a woman. He gave battle, was killed in the actjori ; ^and his body 
being found among the slain, his head was cut off by Margaret s ordere, and 
fixM on the gates of York, with a paper crown upon it, in derision of his pre- 
tended title. His second son, the earl of Rutland, was taken prisoner, and 
barbarously murdered in cool blood by lord Clifford, in re\eiige of ^he death 
of his father, who had fallen in the battle of St. Alban s. The earl of Salis- 
bury also WHS taken prisoner, and immediately beheaded, witii several other 
persons of distinction. (2) This inhuman practice, thus begun, was 
tinued by both parties, from a vindictive spirit, whicl/ affected to conceal its 
enormity under the pretence of retaliation. , i j . a 

Immediately after this important victory^ queen Mar^ret marched to wards 
London, wlier#^be earl of Warwick was left with the command or the lork- 
ifits. On the approefth of the Lancastrians, that nobleman led out his army 
reinforced by a strong body of Londoners, and gave battle to the queen at 
St. Alban 8. Margaret was again victorious, by the treachery of one J^ove- 
lace, who commanded a considerable body of the Yorkists, 
the combats She had the pleasure of seeing the formidable Warwick ny be- 
fore her, and of rescuing the king her husband from captivity. * * 

But Margaret's triumph, though glorious, was oi short duration,ana not 


CD ii. Cotton. Grafton. Holllnijslied. The account of this rpom 

tion as here (riven, unti RenerHlIy icceived, is contradicted in some particulai s ,1. \Ve- 
thaaittede.'abbot of St. Alban’s. Uut a single authority, how rebpccluhle soevei , is not 

■ utticient to oveithrow universal testimony. , j 
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altogether complete. Warwick was still in possession of Loiulon, on which 
she made an unsuccessful attempt ; and Edward earl of Marche, eldest son 
of the late duke of York, having gained an advantage over the Lancastrians 
at Mortimer’s Cross, near Hertford, advanced upon her from the other side, 
and was soon in a condition to give her battle with superior forces. She was 
sensible of her danger, in such a situation, and retreated with her army to 
the North ; while Edward entered the capital amid the acclamations of the 
citizens, and immediately opened a new scene to his party. 

This young prince, who was remarkable for the beauty of his person, for 
his brtavery, his activity, his affability, and every popular qualit)', found him- 
self BO high in public favour, that he resolved no longer to confine himself 
ivithin those narrow limits w'hich had been found by experience so prejudi- 
cial to his father's cause. He determined to assume the name and dignity of 
king ; to insist openly on his claim ; and thencefortli to treat the opposite 
party as traitors and rebels to his lawful authority. But a national consent, 
or the appearance of it at least, seemed necessary to precede so bold a mea- 
sure ; and for this purpose, ihstcad of convening a parliament, which might 
have been attended with dangerous consequences, the populace were assem- 
bled in St. John’s Fields. An harangue was pronounc^ to this mixed multi- 
tude by Warwick, setting forth tke title of Edward, and inveighing against 
the tyranny and usurpation of the house of Lancaster ; after which the peo- 
ple were asked, wdiether they would have Henry or Edward for their king ? 
They universally exclaimed, “ Edward of York 1” This popular election was 
ratified by an afsembly of lords and bishojis, and the new king was proclaim- 
ed under the title of Edward IV.(l) ^ 

Young Edward, now in his twentieth year, was of a temper well fitted to 
make his \?ay through such a scence of war, havoc, and devastation, as was 
presented before him. He was not only bold, acti\e, and enterprising^ but 
nis hardness of heart, and severity of character, rendered him impregnable to 
all those movements of compassion which might relax his vigour in the pro- 
secution of the most Moody dcMgns upon his enemies. Hence the scaffold, 
as well as the field, during this reign, incessantly smoked with the noblest 
blood of England. The animosity between the two contending families was 
now become implacal)le ; and the nation, divided in its affections, took dif- 
ferent symbols of party. The adherents of the liouse of Lancaster chose, 
as their mark of distinction, the Hose; those of York assumed the 
While ; and these civil waro w ere thus known over Europe by the name of 
the ** Quarrel between the Tuo Hoses** 

Queen Margaret, as 1 have observed, had retired to the North. There 
great multitudes flocked to her standard ; and she was aMi‘, in a few weeks, 
to assemble an army of sixty thousand men. The king and the earl of Wiir- 
wick hastened with an army of forty thousand, to check her progress. The 
two armies met at Tow ton, and a fierce and bloody battle ensued. The bow, 
then c<)mmonly infuse, wuis soon laid aside, and the sword decided the com- 
bat, \vhich terminated in a total victory on the side of the Yorkists. Edw^ard 
issued orders to give quarter ; and the n*utud army w’as pursued as far as 
Tadcastei*, with great bloodied and confusion. Above thirty-six thousand 
men are said to have Yallen in the battle and pursuit. Henry and Margaret 
had remained ftt York during the action ; hut learning the defeat of their 
army, and being sensible that no place in England coiSd now afford them 
shelter, they fled with great precipitation into Scotland. (2) 

I must here say a few' words of the state of that country. The Scots, not- 
withstanding the animosity between the two nations, had never made any 
vigorous attempts to take advantage either of the wars which England car- 
ried on with France, or of the civil commotions which arose from the com- 
petition for the crow'n. Jj&mes I. who had been long a prisoner in England, 
and had received his education there, as T have had occasion to notice, avoid- 
ed all hostilities with foreign nation^. He was more laudably nuployed iii 
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civiUsing hi8 B'^lyects, and training them to the salutary restraints of law 
and justice. After the murder of this excellent prince/whose rn^ims and 
manners were too refined for the people whom he hadto^vern, theminoX 
of his son and successor James II and the distractions incident on it prl- 
vented the Scots from molesting England. U„t when the quarrel betw’Len 
the rival houses of York and Lancaster was become incurable unless bv thn 
total extinction of one of the parties. James 11. who had now ^an's 

estate, was tempted to make use of that opportunity, in hopes of recovering 
f n® had conquered from his ancestors Xin? 

vested the castle of Roxburgh, and had provided himself with some pieces of 
cannon in order to forward the siege; but one of them nnhapiiily 1 ursW 
as he was firing it put an end at once to his life and his undertiiing. Hb 
son imd successor James III. was yet a minor; and the disturbances comn.on 
to minorities ensued in the government. The queen dowager, Anne of Guel 
ders aspjred to the regency; the house of Douglas opposed her pretensions :( 1 ) 
so tliat the queen of f^ngdand, when she arrived in Scotland, found there a 
jieople little less divided by faction than those frtm whom she had fled 

1 he Scottish council however, agreed to assist Margaret, on her offerinff 
to deliver up to them the important fortress of Berwick, and to contract he? 
son in marriage with a sister of James thei^ king. And Margaret with her 
northern auxiliaries and some succours from France, ventured once more 
to take the field, and to make an inroad into England. But she was able to 
penetrate no furtJjer than flexhain. I'here she was attacked by lord Monta^ 
Kue, Ijrother to the earl of A\^arvvick, and warden of the Marches, who totally 
routed her motley,arniy.(‘i) All mIio were spared in the field suiTered on 
the scanold. 

The fate of the unfortunate royal family, after this overthrow, was equallv 
siriplar and airectiiig. Margaret fled with her son into a forest, where she 
endeavoured to <'oneeal lu■r^eU, hut was beset durin^i; the darkness of the 
• night by robbers, who despoiled her of her jewels, and treated her with the 
utmost indignity, bhe made her escape, however, while they were quarrell- 
.nig about the booty ; and wandered some time witli her son in the most un- 
Jrequented tliiekeU, spent with hunger and fjitigup, and ready to sink be- 
neath the load of terror and affliction, Jn tliis wretched condition she was 
nica by a robber with his sword naked in his liand ; and seeing no means of 
escape, she suddenly einhracod the hold resolutii.n of trusting entirely to his 
faith and gene^o^ity. ‘-Apjiroach, my friend !”— cried she, presenting to 
him the young prince ! — “ to you 1 cunimit tJie safetv of your king’s son." 
struck w'lth the singularity of the event, and cJiarmed with the confidence 
re])osed in him, the robber heenme her ju-otector. By his favour she dwelt 
concctded in the lore.-it, till ^lle found an ojijiortunity to make her escape into 
itnderb ; wlience she passed to her father in France, where she lived several 
} cars 111 privacy and retirement. (3) Henry w'as less fortunate in finding the 
inejins of escape. He lay concealed dnrin*r twelve months in Lancashire ; 
u was at last detected, deliv'ered up to Edw'ard, and Ifiruw’n into the 
lower.(4.) 

t youthful monarch, thus rid of all his enemies, resigned himself fi eoly 
o those pleasures and anmscments which his rank, his tjme of life, and his 
•itural temper, no less turned for love than war, invited him to enjoy. ^I'he 
w^'th^^”^ unrelent inglEd ward lived in the inor>t familiar and s(>cial manner 
subjects. He was the peculiar favourite of the young and gay of 
*0 n beauty of his person, as well as the gallantry of his ad- 

ress, which even in the humblest condition would have rendered him ac- 
^o the fair, facilitated nil his applications for their favour. Byt it 
^ to confine the ruling passion within the houiids of prudence. The 

ent temperament of Edward led him into a snare, wJiich proved fattJ to 
^ repose, and to the stability of his throne. 

It' 
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This youn^ king, while in the height of dissipation^ had resolved to marry, 
in oi^r to secure his throne by issue^ as well as by alliances ; and he lu^ 
cast nls eyes on Bona of Savoy, sister to the queen of France. The negotia- 
tion was committed to the earl of Warwick, who went over to Paris, where 
the princess then resided : his proposals wfore accepted and the treaty was 
fully concluded. Nothing remained but the ratification of the terms agreed 
on, and the bringing of the princess over to England. Meanwhile the charms 
of lady Elizabeth Gray, one of the finest and most accomplished women of 
her time, had inflamed the amorous heart of Edward Her husband, sir 
John Gray of Groby, had been slain in the second battle of St. Alban's, 
fighting on the side of Lancaster, and his estate confiscated ; and when the 
king came accidentally, after a hunting paKy, to the house «)f lier father, sir 
Richard AYideville, to whom she had retired, she threw herself at his feet, 
and entreated him to^take pity on her impoverished and helpless children. 

The sight of so much beauty in distress strongly afl‘ected the susceptible 
Edward. Love insensibly stole into his heart, under the disguise of compas- 
sion. He raised the fair vipplicant from the ground with assurances of 
favour ; and as his passion was increcased by the winning conversation of 
Elizabeth, he soon found himself reduced to that posture and style of solicita- 
tion which had been so lately h^s. But all his solicitations w'ere in vain : 
she obstinately refused to gratify his passion ; and the young and gallant 
monarch found for once a virtue which his fondest assiduities could not bend. 
Inflamed by opposition, and filled with venei;ation for such honourable senti- 
ments, Edward lost sight of all but love. He offered to share his throne, as 
well as his heart, with the woman whose beauty of person, and dignity of 
character, seemed so well to entitle her to both ; and the marriage was pri- 
vately celebrated at her father’s seat in Northamptonshire.(l) 

Warwick, who was still at Paris, no sooner received intelligence of the 
king's marriage then lie returned to England, flaming with rage and indig- 
nation, as being employed in a deceitful treaty, and kept a stranger to tlie 
intentions of the prince, who ovved every thing to his friendship. The king 
was sensible that Warwick had been ill used ; but his pride, or false shame, 
prevented him from making an apology: and that nobleman was permitted 
to depart the court in the same hot te|nper that he came. The advancement 
of the queen’s relations into offices of powder and trust, to the exolusion of 
those of Warwick, whom she regarded as her mortal enemy, lieightened his 
discontent, and made him resolve to ruin the king he had made. 

In order to effect liis purpose, Warwick drew^ over to his interest the duke 
of Clarence, the king's second brother, by offering him in marriage his eldest 
daughter, and oo-heiress of his immense fortune. Many of the ancient 
nobility envied the sudden growth of the Widevilles. I’liey associated them- 
selves w'ith Warwick; who finding his own name insufficient, and being 
chased to France, after some unsuccessful struggles, entered into a leiigue 
with queen Margaret, his inveterate enemy. On his return to England, he 
W'as joined by the wlnde body of Lancastrians. Both parties now prepared 
for a general decisior^by arms ; and a decisive action was every moment ex- 
pected, when Edw^ard, finding himself betrayed by the marquis of Montague, 
and suspicious of hisf* other commanders, suddenly abandoned his army, and 
fled to Holland. Henry VI. was taken from his confinement in the Tuw'cr, 
and placed once more upon the English throne ; and a jiarliainent, called 
under the influence of Warwick, declared Edward IV. an usurper.(2) 

But this revolution was only the effect of the giddiness of faction. War- 
w'ick was no sooner at the helm of government than his popularity began to 
decliae, though lie appears to have been guilty of no unpopular act ; so fugi- 
tive a thing is public favour ! — The young king was emboldened to return. 
He landed at Ravenspur, as Henry iV. had formerly done, upon a like occa- 
Bion ; and although he brought with him only two thousand men, he soon 
found himself in condition to face the earl of Warwick, wlio had taken 
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post at Barnet. The city of London opened its gates to Edit^ard ; who thus 
became at once master ol his capital, and of the person of his rival Hebry, 
doomed to be the perpetual sport of fortune. The arrival of queen Marga- 
ret, whose presence would have been of infinite service to her party, was 
every day expected. In the niekh time the duke of Clarence, Warwick s son- 
in-law, deserted to the king, and ciirriod along with him a body of twelve 
thousand men. But Warwick was now too far advanced to retreat ; and as 
he rejected with disdain all terms of peace offered him by Edward and Cla- 
rence, be was obliged to hazard a general engagement. The battle was fought 
with great obstinacy on both sides. The two armies, in imitation of their 
leaders, displayed uncommon acjs of valour, and the contest for victory re- 
mained long undecided ; but an accident threw at last the balance on the 
side of the Yorkists. Edward’s cognizance was a sun, Warwick's a star 
with rays ; and the mistiness of the morning rendering it difficult to dis- 
tinguish them, a body of the Lancjistriaiis were attacki^ by their friends, 
and driven off the field. Warwick did all that experience, conduct, or valour, 
could suggest, to retrieve the mistake, but in vain. He had engaged on foot 
that day, contrary to liis usual practice, in order to show his troops that he 
was resolved to share every danger witli them ; and now, sensible that all 
was lost, unless a reverse of fortune could wrought by some extraordinary 
effort, he rushed into the thickest of the engagement, and fell, covered with 
a multitude of wounds. His brother, the marquis of Montague, underwent 
the same fate ; and as Edward had issued orders to give no quarter, a great 
and undistinguished slaughter w'as made in the pursuit.(l) 

Queen Margaret and her son jirince Edward, now about eighteen years of 
age, landed from France the same day on which that decisive battle w’as 
fought. She had liithorto sustained the shocks of fortune with surprising 
fortitude ; but when she received intelligence of her husband's captivity, and 
of the defeat and death of the earl of Warwick, her courage failed her, and 
she took sanctuary in the abbey of Beaulieu, in Hampshire. 

Encouraged, however, by the aj)pearance of Tudor, earl of Pembroke, and 
several other noblemen, who exhorted her still to hope for success, she re- 
sumed her former spirit, and determined to assert, to the last, her claim to 
the crown of England. She accordingly put herself once more at the head 
of the Wrtiy, wdiich increased in every day's march, and advanced through 
the counties of Devon, Somerset, and Gloucester- But the ardent and e.x- 
peditious Edward overtook her at Tewksbury, on the banks of the Severn, 
where the Lancastrians were totally routed and dispersed. Margaret and 
her son were taken prisoners, and ])rought to the king, who asked the prince, 
in an imperious tone, how he dared to invade his dominions ? I came 
“ hither,'^ replied the undaunted youth, more mindful of his high birth than 
his present fortune, to revenge my father’s w'rongs, and rescue my just iii- 

heritance out of your hands." Incensed at his freedom, instead of admiring 
the boldne-t^s of his spirit, the ungenerous Edward barbarously struck liim on 
the face with his gauntlet ; and the dukes of Clarence and Gloucester, lord 
Hastings, and sir TJiomas Gray, taking this blow as a .signal for further vio- 
lence, hurried the prince aside, and instantly dispatched him with their dag- 
gers. Margaret was thrown into the Tower, where he? husband Henry had 
just expired. Whether he died a natural or violent death is uncertain ; 
though it is generally believed that the duke of Gloucester killed him with 
his^own hand.(2) 

The hones of the house of Lancaster being thus extinguished, by the death 
of every legitimate prince of that family, Edw^ard, wlio had no longer any 
enemy that could give him anxiety or alarm, was encouraged once Inore to 
indulge himself in pleasure and amusement ; and he recovered, by his gay 
humour, and his easy familiar manners, that popularity which must have 
been in some degree impaired by the cruelties exercised upon his enemies. 
The example also of his jovial festivity served to abate the acrimony of fac- 

(1) Grafton. H.dl. Contin. ///r/. Croyland. Phil, de Cominci, liv. iii. 
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tioii among liis subjeotSj and to restore the social disposition which had been 
BO long interrupted between the opposite parties. But aJtliuugh Edward was 
fond of pleasure, he was not deaf to the calls of ambition ; and a projected 
invasion of France, in order to recover tho,; dominions lost under his prede- 
cessor, tended still further to increase his fib^tilarity. 

The prospect of a French war has always proved a sure means of uniting 
the people of England, and of making the members of j)arliament open their 
purses. Edward received a considerable supply, and passed over to Calais 
with an army of fifteen hundred men at arms, and fifteen tliousand archers. 
He was attended by all his chief nobility, who, animated by ft>rmer successes, 
were eager to appear once more on the theatre of honour. But their ardour 
was damped when they found, on entering 'the French territories, that their 
ally, the duke of Burgundy, did not bring them the smallest assistance. 
Transported by his fervid temper, that prince had carried his troops to the 
frontier of Germany, where they were enijdoyed in hostilities against tlie 
duke of Lorrain. Lewis XI. however, alarmed at the ])resence of so warlike 
and powerful a monarch xs Edward, proposed an ac«-orninodation ; and a 
truce was concluded On terms by no means honourable, to France. Lewis 
stipulated to pay the king of England immediately >evejity-five thousand 
crowns, in order to defray the e.n{>ensc of his arniameut, on ctuidition that he 
should quietly withdraw his troops, and fifty thousand crowns a year during 
their joint lives.(l ) 

This treaty reflected little honour on either of the nionarchs. It disco- 
vered the imprudence of the one, and tlie pusillanimity f>f the other. But 
as Lewis made interest the sole test of his honour, he tlu^ught lie liad o^'er- 
reached Edward, by sending him out of France on such easy terms. 7’hc 
most honourable article on the side of Lewis, was the stij)iilation for the 
liberty of queiMi Margaret, who was still detained in custody by Edward. 
Lewis paid fi^'ty tliousand crowms for her ransom ; and this princess, who, in 
active scenes of liie, had experienced so remarkably the vieis-,itudes of for- 
tune, pjissed the remainder ot lier days in tranquillity and j)rivacy. Margaret 
seems neither to have posse.ssod the virtues, nor been subject to the weak- 
nesses of her sex : and she was as much tainted with the ferocity, as endowed 
with the courage <»f the age in which ^he lived. 

The dark and unrelenting disposition of Richard, duke of Glouc.e|piter, the 
future scourge of J^nglaiid, began more particularly to discover itself after 
Edward’s return from Franco. The duke of Clarence, by all his services in 
deserting Warwick, had never been able to regain the king's friendship, 
which he had forfeited by his former confederacy with that nf»hleman. He 
had also the misfortune to offend liis brother Gloucester, who secretly con- 
spired his ruin. Several of liis friends were accused and executed, under 
frivolous pretences, in hopes that his resentment w’oiild betray him into mea- 
sures which might furnish matter for an impeachment lie fell into the 
snare. Instead of securing his own life against the present danger by silence 
and reserve, he was open and loud in asserting the innocence of his friends, 
and in exclaiming against the; iniquity of their prosecutors. The king or- 
dered him to be committed to the Towner ; and he was sentenced to die by 
the House of Peers, the supreme tribunal of the nation, for arraigning public 
justice, by maintaining the Innocence of men who had been (condemned in 
courts of judicature. The only favour which the king granted liim was the 
choice of his death ; and he was privately drowned in a butt of malmsey , *(2) 
a whimsical choice, w'hich leads us to suppose that lie ^vas passionately fond 
of that liquor. 

The remaining part of Edward's reign was distinguished by no remarkable 
event. He sunk again into indolence and pleasure, from which he was once 
more roused by the prospect of a French war. While making preparatioiifl 
with that view, he was seized with a violent distemper, of which he died, in 
the forty-second year of his age. He was a prince of more vigour than pni- 

(I) Rymer, vol. xii. Phil. rJe Commes, hr. iv. 

W Fftbian. Stowe. Hall. Hollniifslied, 
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dence ; and consequently less fitted to prevent ills by wise prec<autions^ than 
to remedy them after they took place. As a man he possessed many accom- 
plishments : his virtues were few, his vices a numerous catalogue. 

Edward IV. left two sons ; the prince of Wales, now Edward V. in his 
thirteenth year ; and Rich^;^ duke of York, in his ninth. The duke of 
Gloucester, their uncle, whoeb banguinary disposition I have had occasion to 
notice, was appointed regent by Edward's desire, and chosen protector by 
his own artifices. He had already got the two young princes mto his pos- 
session, contrary to the inclination of their mother, who seemed struck with 
a kind of presage of their future fate ; and his eye was fixed upon the throne, 
though not only the sons of Edward, but those of the duke of Clarence, stood 
between him and it. * 

An attempt to exclude or destroy so many persons possessed of a prefer- 
able right, may seem equally imprudent and impracticable. But a man like 
Gloucester, who had abandoned all principles of honour and humanity, was 
soon carried, by his predominant passion, beyond the reach of fear or pre- 
caution : and having so far succeeded in his vi^ws, he no longer hesitated in 
removing the other obstructions in his way. He ordered earl Rivers, the 
queen’s brother, sir Richard Gray, her son by her former husband, and sir 
Thomas Vaughan, who possessed a considerable place in the young king's 
household, and was fi^Tiily attached to his person, to be thrown into prison, 
and executed without «uy form of trial. His next step was to draw into 
his views the duke of Buckingham and lord Hastings. AVith the first he 
succeeded ; but the last remained firm in his allegiance to the children of 
Edward, who had ever honoured him with his friendship. His dcatli was 
therefore resolve3 upon, and for that purpose a council was summoned in the 
Tower, whither that nobleman, suspecting no harm, repaired without hesi- 
tation 

Gloucester, on taking his place at the council board, appeared in the easiest 
and most facetious humour imaginable ; but making a pretence soon after to 
retire, as if c^ed away bv urgent business, he returned knitting his brows, 
grinding his teeth, and exliibiting, by frequent change of countenance, symp- 
toms of inward perturbation. A general silence ensued : every one dread- 
ing some terrible catastrophe, and all gazing with looks of doubt and anxiety 
upon e^h other. Richard at last relieved them from their awful suspense. 
'' WhJtft punishment do they deserve,” said he, who have conspired against 
'' my life The death of traitors !” replied lord H^tin^. These trai- 

“ tors,” cried Richard, “ are the sorceress, my brother's wife, and that wit^ 
Shore, his mistress, with others their associates. See to what a condition 
they have reduced me by their spells and incantations ! laying bare his 
arm, all shrivelled and decayed. The amazement of the council was increased, 
it being well known this infirmity had attended him from his childhood ; and 
lord Hastings, who, since Edward’s death, engaged in an intrigue with Jane 
Shore, was naturally alarmed at such an accusation. Certaiidy, my lord, 
said he, with some keisitation, if they are ^ilty of such a crime, they de- 
serve punishment.”— And do you,” oxclq^med Richard, reply to me 
with your W ? You know their guilt : you are yourself a traitor, and the 
" chief abettor of the witch Shore ; and 1 swear by St^ Paul, that I will not 
dine until your head is brought me ! ' He struck the table with his hand . 
firmed men rushed in at the signal : Hastings was seized, hurried away, and 
instant^ beheaded on a log of wood, which accidentally lay in the court-yard 

of the 'rower.(l) j c u u 

Richard having thus got rid of the man he most feared, and of aJ 1 who 
were most likely to oppose his views, ordered lord Stanley, the archbishop of 
York, the bishop of Ely, and other counsellors of whom he was suspicious, to 
be committed prisoners to the Tower ; and in order to carry on the fwce of 
accusations, he commanded the goods of Jane Shore to be seized, and sum- 
moned her to answer before the council for sorcery and witchcraft. But iw 
beauty was her only witchcraft, and conversation her most dangerous spell. 
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Jio proofs were produced against her which could be received even that 
ignorant age. Her persecution, however, did not end here. Though framed 
for virtue, she had proved unable to resist temptation, and had left her hus- 
band, a goldsmith in Lombard Street, to live with Edward, who solicited her 
favours. But while seduced from her fidelity by this gay and amorous mo- 
narch, she still made herself respectable by oer other virtues. She never 
sold her influence. Her good oflices, the genuine dictates of her heart, 
waited not the solicitation of presents, or the hopes of reciprocal benefit ; to 
protect the oppressed, and relieve the indigent, were her highest pleasures. 
Vet all her amiable qualities could not save her from the bitterness of shame, 
cruelljr imposed upon her by a barbarous tyrant. Richard ordered her to be 
tried in the spiritual court lor adultery. Th« charge was too notorious to be 
denied. She pleaded guilty, and was condemned to do public penance in a 
white sheet at St. Paul's, after walking barefooted through the city. Her 
future life was long and wretched. She experienced, in old age and poverty, 
the ingratitude of those courtiers whom she had raised into favour. Not 
one of all the multitudes site had obliged, had the humanity to bring her 
consolation or relief. Her frailties, as a woman, amid a court inured to the 
most atrocious crimes, were thought suflicient to justify all violations of 
friendship towards her, and all neglect of former obligations ; and she was 
permitted to languish out her days in solitude and want.(l) 

So many acts of violence, exercised against all the nearest relations of tlie 
late king, prognosticated the severest rate to his defenceless children ; and, 
after the murder of Hastings, Richard no longer made a secret of his inten- 
tion to usurp the crown. As a colour to his pretensions, he not only main- 
tained, that his two nephews were illegitimate, but also'his two brothers, 
Edward IV. and the duke of Clarence ; that his mother had admitted difier- 
ent lovers into her bed, who were the fathers of these cliildren ; that their 
resemblance to those gallants was a suffleient proof of their spurious birth ; 
'ind that he alone of all her sons, as appeared by his features, was the true 
offspring of the duke of York. The place chosen for promulgating this foul 
and impudent assertion was the pulpit, before a large congregation, and in 
Richard's presence. Dr. Shaw, a sycophant entirely at his dei'otuui, was 
appointed to preach in St. Paul’s ; and having chosen for his text, from scrip- 
ture, Bastard slips shall not thrive f" he enlarged on every circumstiince 
that could discredit the birth of Edward IV. the duke of Clarence, and of all 
their children. He then broke out into a panegy ric on the duke of Glou- 
cester, exclaiming, It is he who carries in his face, in his soul, the imago 
of virtue, and the marks of a true descent !" And it was expected, as soon 
as the doctor had pronounced these words, that the audience would cry out, 
God. save king Richard !” — a salutation which would immediately have 
been laid hold of as a popular consent, and interpreted to he the voice of the 
nation. But the audience kept a profound silence, and disappointed both the 
protector and his preacher. (2; 

Richard, however, had gone too far to recede from his criminal and ambi- 
tious purpose. Another place was chosen for a popular harangue : a place 
where a popular speal!er never fails to persuade, and where a voice may be 
obtained for any measure, however atrocious or absurd. The citizens of 
London, with the rabble at their heels, were assembled in Guildhall^ where 
the duke of Buckingham addressed them in an eloquent harangue, setting 
forth the title and virtues of the protector, and God save king Richard !" 
w’as at last returned by the mob. The sentiments of the nation were now 
thought sufficiently declared. The voice of the people was the voice of God ' 
Richard was prevailed upon, though with seeming reluctance, to accept of 
the crown ; and he thenceforth act^ as legitimate and lawful 80vereign.(.3) 
This ridiculous farce was soon followed by a scene truly tragiciu — the 
murder of the two young princes. Richard gave orders to sir Robert Brak- 
enbury, constable of the Tower, to put his nephews to death ; but that gen- 

(l; Contiii. Croulnntl. SirT. More. 

(9) Sir T. More. 

(3> Id. Ibid. 
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tleman refused to bear any part in the infamous office. The usurper then 
sent fi)T sir James Tyrrell, who promised obedience, and the gov'emment of 
the Tower was given him for one night. He cliose three associates, whom 
lie employed to execute his barbarous commission, and conducted them, about 
midnight, to the door of the chamber where the princes were lodged. They 
were in bed, and fallen into a profound sleep. The ruffians suflFocated them 
with bolsters and pillows, and afterwards showed their naked bodies to Tyr- 
rell, who ordered them to be buried at the foot of the stair-case, under a heap 
of 8tone.s.(l) These circumstances were confessed by the perpetrators in 
the following reign. 

Kichard having thus extirpated all whom he feared might disturb his go- 
vernment, endeavoured to gain^y favours those whom he thought could mve 
stability to his throne. Several noblemen received new honours ; and lord 
Stanley was set at liberty, and made steward of the household. But Rich- 
ard’s danger arose from a quarter where he least expected it. The duke of 
Buckingham did not think himself sufficiently rewarded for his services in 
promoting the usurpation : he observed the general detestation of Richard ; 
and, by the advice of Morton, bishop of Ely, he turned his eye towards tlie 
young earl of Richmond, now an exile in Brittany, ns the only jierson capable 
of freeing the nation from the tyranny under which it groaned. 

Henry, earl of Richmond, was grandson of sir Owen Tudor and Catharine 
of France, relic of Henry V. By his mother he was descended from John of 
Gaunt, duke of Lancaster, son of Edward III. and was the only remaining 
branch of that family, which had so long contended for the crown. In order 
to strengthen his^interest, a match was concerted between him and Eliza- 
beth, eldest daughter of Edward IV". Money was sent over to him, for the 
purpose of levying foreign troops ; and the queen-dowager promised to join 
him, on his first appearance, with all the friends and partisans of her family. 

But so extensive fi conspiracy, though laid on the solid foundations of good 
sense and sound policy, could not escape the jealous and vigilant eye of 
Richard. He soon received intelligence that his enemies, headed by the 
duke of Buckingham, were forming some designs against him. The duke, 
unable to resist the force of Richard, was obliged to seek safety in retreat ; 
he was discovered, condemned, and executed ; and the other conspirators, 
who had taken arms in different parts of the kingdom, when informed of this 
misfortune, despaired of success, and immediately separated themselves. (2) 
Meantime the earl of Kiclmiond appeared on the coast oi‘ England, with a 
body of five thousand men ; but hearing of the fate of Buckingham, and the 
dispersion of his friends, lie returned to the coast of Brittany. 

Richard, tnus triumphant in every quarter, and fortified by au unsuccessful 
Attempt to dethrone liini, ventured at last to summon a parliament; a mea- 
sure which his multiplied crimes, and flagrant usurpation, had hitherto in- 
duced him to dei line. 'J'he parliament liad no choice left but to recognize 


(n Sir T, More. An atteuipt lias laiely beeh iii.Tile by an iupenioiis but wbinisical 
writer, to invalidate tbe pan iculars of tln^ relation, and even tp bring into question tlie 
fact It tends to establish. But m answer to the Historic Doubts of Mr. walpoJe, it will 
besuiheient to reply, in llie words of the protouinl and sagHCioiis Hume, th.Tt the sin- 
gular uiaffnanimity. urolnly, and jiulgnienl, of sir 1 honiiis IVlore, make his narrative and 
evidence heyond all exception ; that the testimony of no historian, eit her ot ancient or 
aiodeiii times, can possibly have more weight; that he may justly be esteemed a cotein- 
purary with regard to the murder of the two princes : for, although he was but nve years 
of age when that event happened, he lived and ^^as educated among the persons con- 
cerned ill the principal transactions during the adiniiiistiatioii of llichard 111. And it la 
plain Iroin his narrative itself, which is often extremely circumstantial, that he had the 
particulars from eye-witnesses theirtseives. This* Hulhority, therefore, is ii resistible^iia 
to uvrrbalance an liiiiidred little doubts, nwd scruples, ami 
Si fa/n/, vol. iii. note M.J All coteioporary writers, both English and 
Hichard, directly or indirectly, with the murder of his nephews. Comines openly accuses 
of I’t, CJ/rm. liv Vi. chap ix ) and Fabian tells us, that lu sooii as Kicharil accepted 
sovereignty. “ King Edwaid V. and his brother, the duke ot ^oik were yutund^ 
surer keeptnS lu the 'I'ower ni such wise that they riever after came abroad. {,Chro?i. 

Coiumes "mmorts h?s m cusalioii with very sirong circumstances, 'i he court of 
Jraijce^ he tells us, ^ was so much struck with horror at Richard s treason and usurpation, 
mat the Kiiglish amhaasador was refused an audience. AJeru. ubi svip. 

'2) SirT. More. C’oiitin. f ^ 
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his authority, and atikiiowledge his rifjlit to the crown. Ills son Edward, a 
youth of twelve years of a^e, was created nrince of Wales: and the kinp 
passed some popular laws in order to reconcile the nation to his government. 

All Richard’s other measures tended to the same object. His queen being 
now dead, he proposed, by means of a papal dispensation, to marry the prin- 
cess Elizabeth, the true heiress of the crown, and intended for the earl of 
Richmond, if his enterprise had succeeded. And, strange as it may sound 
in civilized ears, the queen-dowager neither scrupled this alliance, which 
was very unusual in England, and regarded as incestuous, nor felt any horror 
at the thought of marrying her daughter to the murderer of her three sons, 
and of her brother. But tlie earl of Richmond, alarmed at an allianc-e which 
must prove fatal to all his hopes, and encouY^ed by the English exiles, re- 
solved upon a new invasion. All men of probity and honour, he was assured, 
were desirous to prevent the sceptre from being any longer polluted by that 
bloody and faithless hand which held it.(l) In consequence of these repre- 
sentations, he set sail from Harfleur, in Normandy, with n retinue of alnuit 
two thousand men, and laifded at Milford Haven, in ^Fales. The elch, 
who considered him as their countryman, flocked to liis standard ; and his 
cause immediately wore a favourable aspect. 

Richard, who knew not in wha^ quarter he might expect the invader, had 
taken jx)st at Nottingham, in the centre of tlie kingdom ; and having given 
commissions to different persons in the several counties, whom lie employecl 
to oppose his enemy, he proposed in person to haste, on the first alarm, to 
the place most exposed to danger. The Welch governors had already de- 
serted to Henry. But the danger to which Richard was chiefly exposed, 
proceeded not so much from the zeal of his open enemies, as from the infide- 
lity of his pretended friends. Scarce any nobleman was sincerely attached 
to his cause except the duke of Norfolk ; and some, who had feigned the 
greatest loyalty, were only watching for an opportunity to betray and aban- 
don him. Among these was lord Stanley ; who raised a numerous body of 
his friends and retmners in Cheshire and Lanciishire, but without openly de- 
claring himself, his son being in the tyrant’s jiower^ And although Henry 
had received secret assurances of Stanley's friendly intentions, the armies on 
both sides knew not what to infer from liis e(|uivocal behaviour, when they 
met at Bosworth, near Leicester. Henry's army consisted of six thou sand 
men, Richard's of double that number, and he hastened to decide by arms 
the quarrel with his competitor. 

Soon after the battle began, lord Stanley appeared in the field, and declared 
for the earl of Richmond. This measure had a proportional effect upon latth 
armies : it inspired unusual courage into Henry's soldiers ; it threw Richard’s 
into dismay and confusion. The intrepid tyrant, now sensible of liis despe- 
rate situation, cast his eye across the field ; and, descrying his rival at no 
great distance, attempted to decide the victory by a blow. He killed, with 
his own hand, sir William Brandon, standard-bearer to the earl : he dis- 
mounted sir John Cheney ; and he was within reach of Henry himself, wlio 
declined nut the combat, wlien sir William Stanley broke in between them, 
and surrounded Richard witli liis troops. Tliough overwhelmed by numbers, 
he still maintained the combat ; and at last sunk amid heaps of slain, who 
had fallen by his arm. (2) A life so infamous, it has been said by Voltaire, 
and by Hume after him, did not merit so glorious a death ; but every man 
surely merits what his talents enable him to earn. Richard was a blood- 
thirsty tyrant; but he was brave, and he died as a brave man should, with 
his sword in his hand : he was brave to the last. It would indeed have been 
matter of regret had he died in his bed, after disturbing so cruelly the repose 
of mankind ; but his death was sufficiently yiolent to prevent his life from 
becoming an object of imitation. 

This battle was entirely decisive ; tlie king not only being felain, but the 
whole royal army totally routed and dispersed. The victorious troops, in a 

(I) Sir T. More. Contin. Crnylmul. 

(f) Kennel. Sir T. More. 
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transport of joy, bestowed on their general the appellation of king ; and 

Long live Henry the Seventh !” resounded from ail quarters, and waa con- 
tinued with repeated acclamations. In order to give some kind of form to 
this military election, the ornamental crown, which Richard wore in battle, 
was placed upon Henry's head ; his title was confirmed by the parliament • 
and his marna^ with the princess Elizabeth, which took place soon after* 
united the jarring claims of the houses of York and Lancaster.(l) Thus 
ended the race of the Plantagenets, who had sat upwards of three hundred 
years upon the throne of England; and thus the civil wars, which had so 
long desolated the kingdom. 

We must now return to the history of France. 


LETTER XLIX. 


France, from the Expulsion of the English hi/ Charles Vll, to the Invasion 
of Italy by Charles VIII. in 1 194.. 


While England, my dear Philip, was torn in pieces by civil wars, France 
was increasing both in power and dominion. Most of the great fiefs were 
re-united to the crown : the authority of tlie prince was raised to sucli a 
height, as enabled him to maintain law and order; a considerable military 
force was established, and the finances were able to support it. J'he means 
by which these changes were effected require your particular attention. 

Charles VII. no sooner found himself in quiet possession of France, by 
the expulsion of the Englisli, than he devoted Jiimself to the cares of govern- 
ment; he endeavoured to repair the ravages of war by promoting the arts of 
peace, and to secure the tranquillity and good order of his kingdom by wise 
regulations. He established a regular army, instead of those troops required 
..to be furnished by the crown vass^s, and levied a tax for their support. Be- 
sides that army, which was kept in constant pay, each village maintained a 
free archer, who was exempted from ^he king s tax ; and it was in conse- 
quence of this exemption, otherwise peculiar to the nobility, that such a 
number of persons soon claimed the title of gentlemen, both by name and 
arms. 

These politic measures were followed by the most important consequences. 
A force, always at command, gave vigour to the royal authority ; the posses- 
sors of fiefs being no longer called upon, had no longer any pretence for 
arming their followers, to disturb the peace of the state ; so that the feudal 
polity went rapidly to decay in France, and Charles beheld himself at the 
head of the largest and best regulated kingdom in Europe. 

But all the wisdom and generosity of this great monarch could not secure 
to him that happiness which he endeavoured to procure for his subjects. His 
sou Lewis revolted, and imbittered his latter days with ^rrow; nay, brought 
him to an untimely grave : for, being informed that this prince intended to 
take him off by ^ison, he abstained from all f(»od till it was too late ; and 
literally died of hunger, that his unnatural son might not be guilty of par- 
ricide.(ii) 

Lewis XI. so much celebrated as a politician, and despised as a man, now 
suc>ceeded to that crown, which he had traitorously attempted to seize, in 
prejudice to the best of kings and of fathers. His leading object was the 
^grandisement of the monarchy, by depressing the power of the nobles, and 
re-uniting the great fiefs to the ^rown. And as lie knew that men of honour 
and character would not be concerned in an attempt upon the rights and 
properties of others, he immediately di.smissed the respectable ministers, who 
bad ably and faithfully served Iiis father, and selected from among the lowest 


V?) Moiistrelet. l>u J'lllrt. M.-rnny. 
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of the people men of a disposition similnr to his own — subtle^ deceitful^ un- 
feeling^ and cruel. But craft may sometimes over-shoot its aim^ espe<^ly 
when accompanied with rapacity. The nobles were alarmed ; they entered 
into an association^ and toc^ arms to humble their oppressor. The king also 
took arms and prepared to face them. A battle was fought^ wliicli decided 
nothing; and as Lewis was fonder of negotiating than fighting, a peace was 
condud^ on terms advantageous to the rebels, but w'hich the perfidious 
tyrant never meant to fulfil. He took into favour many of those whom he 
liad formerly disgraced: he detached from the confederacy the dukes of 
Bourbon and Brittany ; and he got an assembly of the states to declare those 
articles of the treaty’ void which were most detrimental to his intercst.(l) 

But although Lewis thus artfully defeated* a conspiracy that seemed to en- 
danger his throne, his rapacity soon brought him into new troubles ; he 
became the dupe of his OM’n artifice, and had dmost perished in his own snare. 
Philip the Good, duke of Burgundy, was succeeded in his extensive domin- 
ions by his son Charles the Bold. Charles had an antipathy against Lew is ; 
and, what more alarmed that arch- politician, knew him better than any man 
in Europe. Both parties assemblea forces, and the fate of one of them was 
expected to be decided ; wdien Lewis who hated coming to extremities, agreed 
to pay the duke thirty-six thou&^nd crowns to defray his military expenses, 
;uid appointed a personal interview at Peronne, in Picardy, then in possession 
of Charles. The proposal was agreed to, and the king went to the place of 
meeting accompanied only by a few domestics. By such an act of confidence, 
he ho])ed to throw Charles ofF his guard, and take advantage, during tbcir 
cxinferences, of that friendly temper which he had inspired. As a further 
means of forwarding his negotiation, he commanded some of his emissaries to 
enter Liege, and persuade the inhabitants to revolt against the duke. 

I'hus wrapt in perfidy and deceit, Lewis thought himself sure of concluding 
an advantageous treaty. He w'as mistaken, however, for once. The duke 
indeed received him with all possible marks of friendship and respect, and 
seemed highly pleased wdth so much confidence in an adversary ; but the face 
of affairs was as soon changed. Intelligence arrived that the people of Liege 
had broken out into open rebellion at the instigation of the French emissa- 
ries, and had cut the garrison in pieces. Chunes, in the first transports of 
his rage, ordered the king to be shut up in the castle of Peronne ; posted 
double guards at the gates, and made him thoroughly sensible tliat he was a 
prisoner, and at the mercy of his vassal. 

In that wretched condition Lewis had continued three days, w hen he again 
attempted to set his crooked policy at work, by distributing large sums among 
the duke's officers ; and Charles's anger being now somewhat abated, he was 
prevailed upon to enter into a negotiation with his jirisoncr, or rather to 
prescribe such terms as he thought proper, to a jiriiice whose life and liberty 
were in his power. The most mortifyingof these conditions was, that Lewis 
should mar(m with him against Liege, and be active in the reduction of that 
place, which had revolted at his own request. Liege wiis reduced ; and Lew is 
having thus fulfilled, in every particular, the purpose of his vassal, w'as per- 
mitted to depart, before the duke set fire to the town, and massacred the in- 
habitants, (ssj — Thi^.afifair was treated with so much ridicule at Paris, that aJl 
the magpies and jays were taught to cry, Peronne ! Peronne !" a circum- 
stance that proved fatal to many of them ; for Lewis, after his return, issued 
an edict for destroying all those talkative birds, as unnecessary remem- 
brancers of his disgrace.(3) 


(1) Afctn. de Phil, de Comirtes. Dupleix. Mezeray. By exerting all hie power an«l 
address in influencing the election of the representatives ; by liribing or over-awing t'n’ 
members, and by various changes wbicb he artfully made in the form of their delilwra- 
iions, Lewis XI. acquired such entire direction of the national assemblies, that, from 
being the vigilant guardians of the privileges and pnMieity of the people, be rendered Ihem 
tamely subservient, in protecting the most odious roensurt's of bis reign. (Phil.de Corn- 
tom. i.) He first taught other modern princes the fatal ait of becoming arbitrary, ‘>7 
corrupting the fountain of public liberty. 

(2) Phil, de Com. Iir, ii. chap, vn.— xiv. 

(S) 'I'loyes, HiaI fictutr de /.ewt.> XT. 
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The subsequent part of Lewis's reign was one continued scene of execu- 
tions, wars, and nefrotiations. He and his infamous ministers divided the 
possessions of those whom his tyrannies had caused to rebel ; his ministers 
themselves .consjured against him ; and the bishop of Verdun, and cardinal 
Balue, men as wicked as himself, suffered those tortures which they had in- 
vented for others. His brother Charles, who had been always a thorn in his 
side, was taken off by poison ; the constable de St. Paul, his brother-in-law, 
the count of Armagnac, the dukes of Alen^on and Nemours, lost their heads 
on the scaffold ; and the children of the last named nobleman, by an unheard- 
of piec^ of barbarity, were sprinkled with their father’s blo^, yet reeking 
from his veins, and sent in that condition to the Bastile.(l) 

With the ignominious but politic treaty of Lewis with Edward IV. by 
wliich he purchased tlie retreat of that monarch, you are already acquaints. 
He was always engaged, either in war or negotiations, with his natural enemy 
the duke of Burgundy, till the death of that prince, who fell in an ambitious 
and unprovoked attempt upon the liberty of the Swiss. This was a fortu- 
nate event for Lewis, and he endeavoured to malfe the most of it. The duke 
left no male issue, and but one daughter, the sole heiress of his extensive 
dominions, which comprehended not only the duchy of Burgundy, but Franche- 
Comte, Artois, Flanders, and almost all the*Netherlands. Lewis proposed a 
marriage between this princess and his son Charles, the dauphin, a boy only 
seven years old. In the mean time he seized Burgundy, as a male fief, and 
made himself master of Artois, Benzan^tm, and several other places, by the 
most atrocious acts of treachery and cruelty. (2) This was the way to make 
sure of somethinc^but surely not to bring about a marriage treaty : the ra- 
pacity of this arcli-politician, notwithstanding all his penetration, once more 
betrayed him. The princess, Mary, was filled with diffidence^ and her Fle- 
mish subjects with detestation^ By their advice she married the archduke 
Maximilian, (3) son of the emperor Frederic III. and hence arose new wars, 
which long desolated the Low Countries, and bred an implacable hatred be- 
tween the houses of France and Austria. 

LewiSj however, put a stop to these wars (as he did, as soon as possible, to 
all in which he was engaged) by a truce; and though he could not boast of 
his success in arms, he retained Burgundy, and all the other places he had 
seizfMi. Anjou, Maine, Provence, and Bar, w ere soon after left him by Charles 
count du Maine, the last prince of the house of Anjou, who died without 
issue. He united to the crown Roussillon and Cerdagne, under pretence of 
mortgage, and the couiitv of Boulogne by purchase. Thus Lewis, amid all 
his crimes, and after all Jiis struggles, and all his blunders, saw his kingdom 
niinh enlarged, his subjects in cmedience, and his government revered at 
home and abroad. But he had only a glimpse of that agreeable prospect ; for 
he w’jis suddenly seized with a fit of the apoplexy, which threw hinri into a lin- 
gering illness ; and he expected death with all those horrors which a life of 
Kuch complicated guilt deserved. It at last overtook him ; but not before he 


Cl) Du. Tillel. The kinir ordered, says Mezerny, that the twc^spns of the duke of Ne- 
mours, yet infants, should be placea beneath the scalfohl on which he was executed, that 
their father’s blood alight fall on their heads. Abrdgi Chronol. tie Hist, de Ji ranee. 


‘ more need of a man than a boy !" (Mem. liv. vi. chap, iii.) Admittinff tins to oe rue 
taie, and the marriaffe with the dauphin impracticable, Lewis might still have prevented 
the. dominions of Burgundy from being conveyed to a rival power, by favouring suit 
of the count of Angoulinie, a prince of the blood-royal of France, and father of Francis 
1 . towards a match with whom the princess Mary bad indicated 
Uhl tup.;) Bnt the rapacious disposition and intriguing spirit of the 
which obscured his naturally clear and sound uiiderstamlmg, with his Jealous dread of so 

. ... 11-. pursue a line ot insi- 


highly exalting a subject, made hiui discourage that alli.-mce, and pursue a line of insi- 
dious policy, disgraceful even to Lewis XI. and winch contributed, eventu.'illy, to raise 
np in the house of Austria, a rival power that thwarted the measures, opposed the arm*, 
and checked during two centuries, the progress of the successors of a prince, y^bo^rit 
yuitej the interior force of France, and established it on such a fooling ns to render it 
forniidahle to the rest of Europe. 
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lind Buffered more levere tortures than any criminal puniHhed during* his 
reign.(l) 

The character of Lewis XI. is one of the most complicated in history. He 
obtained the end which he proposed by his policy^ but at the expense of his 
peace and reputation. His life was a jumble of crimes and contradictions. 
Absolute, without dignity ; popular (because he humbled the great), without 
generosity ; unjust by system, yet zealous for the administration of justice ; 
living in open violation of the nrst principles of morals, but resigning him- 
self to the most ridiculous superstitions ; the tyrant of his subjects, and the 
timid slave of his physicians ; he debased the royalty at the same time that 
he strengtliened it. Yet, this prince who rendered religion contemptible, 
and roymty disgraceful, assumed the title df .^tajetty and Most Christian^ 
since given to his successors, and formerly not claimed by the kings of France. 

Lewis was succeeded by his son, Charles VIII. a young prince ill educated, 
rash, and incapable of application. As he had entered, the fourteenth year of 
his age, he was no longer a minor by the law ; but he was still so by nature : 
and Lewis had wisely entnfsted the government, during the youth of the 
king, to his daughter Anne, lady of Beaujeau, a woman of great tuiirit and 
capacity. The administration, however, was disputed by the duke of Orleans, 
first pnnce of the blood, and afterwards the celebrated Lewis XII. who, 
proving unsuccessful in his intrigues, betook himself to arms, and entered 
into a league with the duke of Brittany, and the archduke Maximilian. Tlie 
Bretons were defeated in the battle of St. Aubin, and the duke of Orleans 
was taken prisoner.(2) 

The death of the duke of Brittany, which happened sooji after this defeat, 
threw the affairs of that duchy into the utmost confusion, and seemed to 
threaten the state with final subjection. It was the only great fief which 
now remained disunited from the crown of France ; and as the duke had 
died without male heir, some antiquated claims to its dominion were revived 
by Charles VIII. But force is the best claim between princes ; of that Charles 
was possessed ; and the conquest of Brittany seemed inevitable, unless pre- 
vented by some foreign power. 

(1) Plii1.de Com. liv. vi. chnp.xxi, xxii. Du Clos, Htsl. LrwuXl. The picture drnwii 
by these two writers, of the last scene of thf* monarch’s life, in contrast with his cruel- 
ties, is deeply shaded with horror. He put to death, we are told, more than four thou- 
sand persons, by different kinds of torture, and without any form of Inal ; that he was 
usually present hiruself at their execution, in beholUinff w hich he seemed to enjoy a hai- 
harous satisfaction or triumph ; that many of the nobility were, by his order, coiihned 
in iron caves, iiirented by the ministers of his tyrannies, and carried about like wilil 
beasts ; while others were loaded with heavy and galling tetters, with a riiit( of a parti- 
cular construction for the feet, called the King^ Afets ! (Comiues et Du Clos, iibi sup.) 
In consequence of these barbarities, andadrcM of fnture punishment, he became greatly 
afraid ot death ; and during bis illness, suspicions of every one around him, not except- 
ing his own ton, his daughter, and bis toii-in-daw, the lord of Beaiiieau, atierwards duke 
of Bourbon, though in the two last he placed more conhdence than in all the others. 
After often shifting bis residence and his domettics, under pretence that nature delight!, 
ill change, lie took up his abode at the castle of Plessiz-les-Tours, which he ordered to 
be encompassed with large bars of iron, in the form of a grate, with lour watch-towns 
of iron at the four comers of the building. The grates were without the W'all, on the 
further side of the ditcH, and went to the bottom : spikes of irnu, set as thick as pos- 
sible, were fastened into the wall ; and cross-bow men were placed m the ditches mid iii 
the watch-towers, to sboot at any man who dared approach the castle till the opening nf 
the gate. The gate was never opened, nor the draw-bridge letdown, before eight iiitiir 
rooming, when the courtiers w'ere permitted to enter. I'brough the day the captains 
were ordered to guard their several posto, with a main guard in the middle of the com i, 
as in a town closely besieged. (Phil, de Com. liv. vi. chap, xii.) Nor was this all. Every 
secret of medicine, every allurement of sensuidity, and every sacrifice of superstition, 
was exhausted, in order to protract the tvrant** ibiserable existence, and set at a distance 
the ills he feared. The pope sent him the vest which St. Peter wore when he said mass ; 
the sacred phial was brought from Kheims to re-anoiiit bim ; and he invit^ a holy her- 
mit troni Calabria,^at whose feet he kneeled, and whose intercession with Heaven he 
attempted to huy. Of building him tw'o convents ; the most beautiful country girls were 
procured to dance around him to the sound of music ; be paid his physician, whom he 
feared, the enormous sum often thousand crowns a month ; and the blood of infants is 
said to have been spilt in order to soften the acrimony of his scorbutic humours. Phil- 
de Com. ct Du Clos, ubi sup. 

(®) Mezeray, toin. vi. Heiinult, torn. i. Could the duke of Orlf-ans have (laitered tli* 
passion of Anne of Beaujeau, he might, if wr believe Brantonie, not only have escape® 
this niisfurtuiie, but shared the ailmiuislralion. 
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The prince to whom tlie distressed Bretons looked up for aid was Henry 
VII. of England^ who M^as highly interested in preventing the reduction of 
their country, as well as bound by ties of gratitude to return that protection 
to the young duchess which had been generously yielded him by her father. 
But the parsimonious temper of Henry, which rendered him averse to all 
warlike enterprises, or distant expeditions, prevented him from sending them 
any effectual supjwrt. They therefore applied to Maximilian of Austria, 
now king of the ^mans, whose wife, Mary of Burgundy, was lately dead, 
and offered him their duchess in marriage. The proposal was readily ac-i 
cepted ; the nuptials were celebrated by proxy ; and the duchess of Brittany 
assumed the august title of queen of the Romans. But this honour was all 
she gained by her marriage ; fbr Maximilian, destitute of money and troops, 
and embarrassed by the continual revolts of the Flemings, was able to send 
no succours to his contort. The French made progress every day : yet the 
conquest of Brittany seemed still so distant, and accompanied with so many 
difficulties, that the court of France chahged its measures, and, by a master- 
stroke in policy, astonished all Europe. 

Charles VIII. had been affianced to Margaret, daughter of Maximilian. 
Though too young for the nuptial union, she had been sent to Paris to be 
educated, and at this time bore the title of queen of France. Engagements 
so solemnly entered into could not easily be set aside ; but the marriage of 
diaries with the duchess of Brittany seemed necessary to re-annex that im- 
portant fief to the crown ; and, as a yet stronger motive for such alliance, the 
marriage of Maximilian with this princess appeared destructive to the gran- 
deur, and even tOithe security, of the French monarchy. The only jneaiis of 
obviating every inconveniency was therefore concludea to be, the dissolution 
of the two marriages, which had been celebrated but not consummated, and 
the espousal of the duchess of Brittany to the king of France. 

The measures by which the French ministry carried this delicate scheme 
into execution were wise and political. AVhile they pressed Brittany with 
all the violence of war, they secretly negotiated with the men of most influ- 
ence in the duchy, representing to them, that the happiest event which in 
their present situation could befiil the Bretons, would be a peace with France, 
though purohased by a final subjection to that monarchy. Phese arguments 
had some weight with the barons ; but the grand difficulty was, how to ob- 
tain the consent of the duchess, who had fixed her affections on Maximilian. 
In order to subdue her obstinacy, the duke of Orleans was set at liberty ; and 
though formerly her suitor, and favoured with her smile, he now zealously 
employed, all his interest in favour of the king. By his advice, Charles ad- 
vanced with a powerful army to Rennes, at that time the residence of the 
duchess. Finning herself without resource, she opened the gates of the city, 
and agreed to the proffered marriage ; which was soon after solemnized, and 
justly considered as the most fortunate event that could have befallen the 
French raonarchy.(l) 

The success oi Charles, in this negotiation, was the most seMible mortifi- 
cation to the king of the Romans. He was deprived of a considerable terri- 
tory which he thought he had acquired, and an accomplished princes, whom 
he nad espoused : ne was aflronted in the person of his daughter Margaret, 
who wag sent back to him, after she had been treated, during s^en years, as 
queen of France; and he had reason to reproach bimseff with his own supme 
security, in neglecting the consummation of his marriage, which e^ily 
practicable forhim, and would have rendered the tie indissoluble. The ki^ 
of England had also reason to accuse himself of misconduct, in regard to 
this important transaction : for although the affair had terminate in a ma^ 
ner which he could not precisely foresee, his negligence in leaving his most 
useful ally so long exposed to the invasion of a superior power, could not 
but appear, on reflection, the result of timid caution, and narrow polttics , 
and, as Henry valued himself on his extensive foresight, and sound jiidment, 
the ascendant acquired over him, by such a youth as Charles, rouoed nis iii- 

Q} Mereray. Henault, ubi sup. Bacon, ffij/. Hfr T II. 

VoL. J. 2 N 
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dignation, and prompted him to seek vengeance^ after all remedy for hin 
miscarriage was become impracticable. He accordingly entered into a league 
with the king of the Romans^ and the king of Spain^ who also interested 
himself in this matter : he obtained liberal supplies ^om his parliament ; and 
he landed in France with one of the largest and best appointed armies that 
had ever been transported from Englan(r.(l) 

But Charles and his ministers found means to divert the impending storm, 
by dissolving the confederacy. They drew the king of Spain into a separate 
treaty, by restoring to him the counties of Roussillon ana Cerdagne ; and as 
they knew Henry's ruling passion to be money, he was bought off by the fa- 
mous treaty of flstaples, the particulai^«#f which I shall afterwards have oc- 
casion to mention. Maximilian now aloncP remained of all those hostile 
powers ; and he was content to conclude a peace, on obtaining restitution of 
Artois, Franche-Comtd, and Carolois, which had been ceded as the dowry of 
his daughter, when she was affianced to the king of France. (2) 

Charles’s motives for purchasing'^e^e at so high a pric^ were neither those 
of indolence nor timidity, bul>of ambition and youthful ardour. He had deter- 
mined to vindicate his title to the kingdom of Naples, supposed to descend 
to him from the second house of Anjou, which ended in Charles count of 
Maine, who had bequeathed all rights and possessions to the crown of 
France. This project had long engaged the mind of Charles ; but, in order 
to carry it effectually into execution, it was necessary to be at peace with his 
neighbours ; and that being now secured, he set out for Italy with as little 
concern as if it had been a mere journey of plea8ure.(.S) 

But before I speak of the success of that expedition, and^the wars in which 
it involved Europe, several important matters merit your attention — the 
taking of Constantinople by the Turks, and the expulsion of the Moors out 
of Spain. 


LETTER L. 


The Progress of the Turks antUihe Fall of the Greek Empire. 


You have already seen, my dear Philip, the weakness of the empire of Con- 
stantinople at the time of the crusades : you have seen the imperial city 
sacked, and the government seized by the champions of the cross. '1 ne Greeks 
recovered their empire from the French in 1261, but in a mangled and impo- 
verished condition. It continued in the same weak state. The monastic pas- 
sion seemed to have obscured the rays of common sense. Andronicus, son of 
Michael Paleologus, who had restored the Greek empire, allowed himself to be 
persuaded, that Gk)d being his protector, all military force was unnecessary ; 
and the superstitious Greeks, re^rdless of danger, employed themselves in 
disputing about the transfiguration of Jesus Christ, when they should have 
been studying ^e art of war, and training themselves to military discipline. 
One half of the empire pretended, that the light upon Mount Tabor had been 
from all eternity ; and the other half affirm^, that it had been produced by 
God only for the purpose of the transfiguration. (4) 

In the mean time the Turks, whose force had been broken by the Mogul 
Tartars, were strengthening themselves in Asia Minor, and soon uver-ran 
Thrace. Othman, from whom the pr^nt sultans are descended, and to 
whom the Ottoman empire owes its establishment, fixed the seat of his go- 
vernment at Prusa, in fethynla, about {be bennning of the fourteenth cen- 
tury. His son Orcan advanced as far ns the borders of the Propontis ; and 
John Cantacuzenus, colleague of the emperor Paleologus, was glad to pur- 

CO Bneon, ubi »up. 

(i) Pbil. de Com. liv, vii. chap. iii. 

(8) Phil, de ('om. liv. Tii. chap. v. Mezerav, fom.'iv. 

C4; Pachyiner. 
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chase the ^endship of an infidel and barbarian, accordinff to the Lauffhtv 
lanjruage of the Oreeks, by giving him his daughter in marriage.(l) 

Cantacuzenus, who had usurped the imperial dignity, ended his days in a 
monasteiT ; John Paleologus, after having in vain implored succours in 
Italy, and humbled himself at the feet of the pope, was obliged to return and 
conclude a shameful treaty with Amurath, the son of Orcan, whose tributary 
he consented to become. The Turkish army bad crossed the Straits of Cali 
polis, taken the city of Adrianople, and marched into the heart of Thrace" 
before the return of the emperor.(2) Amurath first gave to the ianizaries 
that form under which they at present subsist. 

In order to create a body of devoted troops that might serve as the imme- 
diate guards of his person and»dignity, the sultan commanded his officers to 
seize annually, as the imperial property, the third part of the young males 
taken in war. After bei^ instructed in the Mahometan religion, inured to 
obedience by severe discipline, and trained to warlike exercise, these youths 
were formed into regular bands, distinguished by the name of janizaries or 
new soldiers. And as every sentiment which, enthusiasm can inspire, and 
every mark of honour that the favour of the prince could confer, were em- 
ployed to animate thetn with martial ardour, and fill them with a sense of 
their own pre-eminence, the janizaries 6|pon became the chief strength and 
pride of the Ottoman armies. By their valour Amurath defeated, in the 
Plain of Cassovia, the united forces of the Wallachians, Hungarians, Dal- 
matians, and Triballians, under the conduct of Lascaris, prince of Servia*; 
but walking carelessly over the field of victory, he was assassinated by a 
Christian soldie]^ who had concealed himself among the slain. He was suc- 
ceeded by his son Bajazet, surnamed llderim, or the Thunderbolt, on account 
of the r^idity of his conquests.(3) 

The Greeks, though surrounded by such dangerous enemies, and though 
their empire was almost reduced to the boundaries of Constantinople, were 
not more united among themselves than formerly. Discord even reigned in 
the imperial family. John Paleologus had condemned his son Andronicus to 
lose his eyes : Andronicus revolted against him, and, by the assistance of the 
Genoese, who were masters of the commerce, and even part of the suburbs, 
of Constantinople, he shut his fathej up in prison. After two years confine- 
nient, the emperor recovered his liberty and his authority, and built a citadel 
in order to obstruct the designs of the Turks ; but Bajazet, the terrible 
Baiazet, ordered him to demolish his vorks — and the works were demolish- 
ed !(4)-—- What but ruin, and that botli sudden and inevitable, could be 
expected from a people, whose timidity induced them to destroy the very 
column of their security 

In the pfiean time, the progress of the Turks in Europe alarming the 
Christian princes, Philip the Good, duke of Burgundy, and the flower of the 
French nooilitv, took arms, and follow ed the call of John-without-Fear, count 
of Nevera. The main army, which consisted of about one hundred thousand 
men, of different nations, was commanded by Sigismund, king of Hungary, 
afterwards emperor of Germany. The Christians besieged Nicopolis, upon 
the Danube. Bajazet came to relieve it. He examined the disposition of 
bis enemies : he tried their spirit by skirmishes, and fgund they h^ courage, 
but W'anted conduct : he drew' them into an ambuscade, and gained a com- 
plete victory over them. Bajazet has been justly blamed for massacring bis 
prisoners ; but it ought to be remembered that the French had shown him 
the example, by putting to death ^ the Turks they had seized before the 
battlo.(S) ^ ^ 

Constantinople was immediately threatened by the conqueror. ^ But Ma- 
nuel Paleologus, the son and successor of John, purchased a seeming peace, 
by submitting to an annual tribute of six hundred pieces of gold ; by obliging 


0 ) Dqcm. 

Ibid. 

(8) CHntemir. Hist. Oih. Emp. 
G) Diicr». 

(-V Cantcinir, ubi ^np. 
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}iin)self to build a inosque> and receive into the city a cadi^ or judge, to de- 
cide the differences between the Mahometans settled there on account of 
trade.^ Perceiving, however, a new storm arising, he withdrew, and went to 
the several courts of £urope to petition assistance, as his father had formerly 
done : and with no better success. Nobody would stir in his defence. Few 
princes indeed were in a condition so to do, almost all Christendom being in- 
volved in civil wars. The Turks, meanwhile, had laid siege to Constanti- 
nople, and its ruin seemed inevitable ; when the fatal blow was diverted for 
a time, by one of those great events that iill the world with confusion. 

The dominions of tlie Mogul Tartars, under Genghiz Khan, and his im- 
mediate successors, (extendi as we have had occasion to see) from the 
M^olga to the frontier of China, and as far ^east as the river Ganges. Tn^ 
merlane, or Timur Beck, one of the princes of those Tartars, and a descen- 
dant of Genghis Khan, by the female line, though bom without dominions 
(in the ancient Sogdiaria, at present the country of the Usbecs) subdued 
almost as great an extent of territdi’y as his victorious ancestor ; and, in the 
sweep of his conquests, gavo a blow to the empire of the Turks. He had 
subjected Persia, India, and Sjria, when the Greek emperor, and five Maho- 
metan princes, whom the sultan had stripped of their dominions, invited liim 
into Asia Minor, as the only poter^ate able to deliver them from the tyranny 
of Bajazet. 

Tamerlane was no doubt glad of an opportunity of extending his conquests 
and his renown ; but as he had still some respect for the laws of nations, lie* 
sent ambassadors to Bajazet, before he commenoed hostilities, requiring hirn 
to raise the siege of Constantinople, and do justice to, the Mahometan 
princes, whom he had deprived of their territories. The haughty sultan re- 
ceived these proposals with the highest r^e and ii^igoation. He abandoned 
his enterprise, and prepared to face liis rival. Tamerlane continued his 
march, denouncing his vengeance. They met between CsBsaria and Ancyra, 
where all the forces in the world seemed assembled, and a great and terrible 
battle was fought. The dispute was long and obstinate, but fortune at length 
declared for Tamerlane. Bajazet himself was taken prisoner, and had the 
affliction to see one of his sons fall by bis side, and tlie mortification to find 
another the companion of his chains, yhey were treated with great huma- 
nity by the victor, notwithstanding the vulgar story of the iron cage, in 
which the captive sultan is said to have been shut up. Three hundred and 
forty thousand men are computed to have fallen on both BideB.(l) 

In consequence of this victoiy, Tamerlane became master of Prusa, the 
seat of the Turkish empire. He pillaged Nice ; ravaged all the country as 
far as the Thracian Bosphorus, and took Smyrna by assault, after one of the 
most memorable sieges record^ in history. Every place either yielded to 
the terror of his name or the force of bis arms. The victorious Tartar, how- 
ever, soon abandoned his acquisitions in Asia Minor, which he fouud it would 
be difficult to preserve against so brave a people as the Turks, and went to 
secure those conquests more likely to prove durable. (2) 

Meanwhile Manuel faleologiis, the Greek emperor, thinking the Turkish 
power entirely broken, destroyed the mosque in Constantinople, and retook 
several places in its i^eighbourhood. The oiyB'Wars between the sons of 
Bajazet, after the death of their father, and departure of Tamerlane, 
fortified M^uel in his ill-founded security. But the Greeks were in time 
made sensible of their mistake. On the death of Mahomet 1. who had de- 
throned and put to death his brother Musa, Amunt^ J,l. the son of this Ma- 
homet, immediately sat down before Constantinople. He raised the siege to 
quell the revolt of his brother Mustapha; he took Thessalonica and returned 
to the imperial city, which was in more danger than ever. The emperor 
Manuel had die^I in tlie habit of a monk ; and his successor, John PaJeolo- 
g;u8 II. threw himself' into the arms of the Latins. He hoped to procure as- 
sistance from the West, by uniting the Greek and Roman churches; but he 

/Ia Timur-JJeck. Caotemir, HUt, 0th. Emp. 

{%) dbanvod, ubi supra. 
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gained by this suhemo only the hatred of liis subjects. They considered him, 
itnd the bishops of his train, who had assisted at the council of Florence, as 
no better than infidels. The bishops were obli^d to retract their opinions ; 
and John was much less zealous in maintaining that so- much desired union 
when he found it would not answer his purpose.(l) 

The Turks in the mean time, were happily diverted from Constantinople 
by their wars in Hungary ; where Amurath found an antagonist worthy of 
himself, in the celebrated John Hunniades, vaivode of Transylvania, and ge- 
neral to Ladislaus VI. kind of Poland, whom the Hungarians had raised to 
their throne. This ^eat commander obliged the sultan to raise the siege of 
Belgrade ; defeated him in a general engagement, and made him sue for 
])eace. Amurath and Ladislaus fHCcordingiy concluded a solemn truce of ten 
years ; to which the one swore upon the Koran, the other upon the Gospels; 
and the sultan, tired of the toils of empire, resigned the sc^tre to his son, 
Mahomet II. But an atrocious perfidy, disgraceful to the Christian name, 
obliged him to resume it, to the confusion of his enemies; 

The Turks, reposing on the faith of the treatyyi which they religiously ob- 
servefl, had carried their forces into Asia. This seemed a favourable oppor- 
tunity to attack them on the side of Europe : and cardinal Julian CsBsarini, 
the pope’s legate in Germany, a man of a violent and deceitful character, 
M'ho had signalised himself in a crusade against tlie Hussites, persuaded La- 
dislaus that the treaty with the Turks was of no obligation, as it had been 
concluded without the consent of his holiness ; and that it not only might, 
but ought to be violated. The pope confirmed this opinion ; ordered the 
truce to be broken,^nd released Ladislaus from his oath. In so doing, he 
acted according to the established usage of the church of Rome, and in con- 
formity with the maxim, thak *^no faith is to be kept with heretics,” and 
consequently not with infidels : — one of the most pernicious doctrines ever 
devised by superstition ; a doctrine which not only contradicts the first prin- 
ciples of reason and conscience, but which, if carried into practice, must de- 
stroy all moral and political order. It would authorise enemies to sport 
svon with oaths; put an end to public faith ; dissolve the links of society; 
and substitute robbery and bloo<lshed, instead of the laws of nations and the 
ties of duty. , 

The ar^ments of the pope and his legate however prevailed. All the 
Polish and Hungarian chiefs, except the brave Hunniades, suffered them- 
selves to be carried away by the toiTent ; and Ladislaus, seduced by false 
hopes, and influenced by false principles, invaded the sultan’s territories. 
The Turks, enraged at such a breach of faith, breathed nothing but vengeance. 
The janizaries went in a body to beg Amurath to quit his retreat, and put 
himself at their head, his son Mahomet being yet young and inexperienced. 
He consented, and marched in quest of the Cliristian army, which he found 
encamped near the city of Varna, in Moldavia. Ladislaus was ready to re- 
ceive him, and both a^ies joined battle. Amurath wore in his bosom the 
treaty which had bcttn so solemnly sworn to, and so ebamefully violated : he 
held it up in the hei^t of the engagement, w^hen he fou^d the vigour of his 
troops beginning to slacken, appealing to God, as a witness of the perjury of 
the Christians, and beseeching niin to avenge the insult offered to the laws 
of nations. Perjury for once received its just reward. The Christians were 
defeat^ with great slaughter, after an obstinate resistance. Ladislaus fell 
with his swonLin his hand, all covered with wounds : cardinal Julian sunk 
Dy his aide ; and ten thoHWtd Poles, who guarded their monarch, covered 
their dead bodies nearly the same ground on which they w'ere drawn 
^P*(®) Amiumlh, thus victorious, resigned once more the rod of empire— 


Sylvia#, £urop. Mo.beim, Ecc/e*. vol. n«. Besidei acknowledffing 

hat the Roman pooiir was the supreme judge, the true head of universal cliurc^ 
If emperor and bia bishops were obliged to admit, that the Holy Spirit proceeded 

® M well M irom the Father, and that departed souls are purified iii the lu- 
by a certain kind of fire, before their introduction to the presence or par- 

vision of the Deity. Moslieim, ubi snp- _ _ . u: 

' de Michov. lib. iv. Ilei bert rle Fvilstiii, lib. xiv. 


P. Cantemir, ubi sup. 
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what & rare example of philoaopliy in a Turk ! — and was again obliged to re- 
sume it. . . ^ 

The person who drew the sultan a second time from his retreat was George 
CastriOt^ sumamed Scanderbeg, the son of a prince of Albania, formerly 
Epirus. This young hero had b^n delivered as an hostage on the subjection 
of his fatbeFs kingdom ; had been educated in the court of Amurath, and 
had risen into favour by his valour and talents. But he still clierished the 
idea of becoming one day the deliverer of his country : and a favourable op- 
portunity at last offered. He had been sent with the command of an army 
into Servia, when he heard of his fb^er’s death ; and as he understood a 
secretary of the Ottoman court was # pass near his camp, he caused him to 
be seized, loaded with chains, and coi^ell«i him to sign and put tlie sultan's 
signet to an order, enjoining the governor of Croia, the capital of Albania, to 
deliver up the town and citadel to himself. This false order had the desired 
effect. The place was delivered up, and Scanderbeg massacred the Turkish 
garrison. The Albanians crowded to his standard ; and he made so good an 
use of the mountainous situation of his country, as to defy all the efforts of 
the sultan’s power.( 1 ) 

Amurath was succeeded in his extensive dominions by his son Mahomet II. 
justly surnamed the Great, whc^had been formerly crowned, and obeyed as 
emperor, but had resigned to his father the reins of government, as you have 
already seen, on account of the exigencies of the times — an example of mo- 
deration no less extraordinary than the philosophy of Aniurath in retiring 
from the honours of empire in the hour of victory, especially as Mahomet 
was naturally of a fiery and ambitious temper. The chiyacter of this prince 
has been very differently represented by historians. Voltaire is his professed 
panegyrist ; and, in orAer to free him from the imputation of certain cruel 
and ferocious actions, has combated the most incontestible facts. Other 
writers have gone equal lengths to degrade him : he has been painted as a 
rude and ignorant barbarian, as well as a scholar and a patron of the liberal 
arts. But they who would do justice to the character of Mahomet must trace 
it by other lineaments. He was both a scholar and a barbarian : he united 
the knowledge of the one to the savage ferocity of the other. He was en- 
lightened, but not civilised. AV'ith s(»me taste lor the literal arts, or at least 
some sense of the value of their productions, he entertained a general con- 
tempt for their professors ; the U urk always predominated. He was a war- 
rior and a politician in the most extensive meaning of the words ; as such ho 
was truly great : and whether we consider tike conception or the execution uf 
his enterprises, we shall find equal cause to admire tlie extent of his under- 
standing and the vigour of his spirit. His first enterprise was against 
Constantinople, which had so long been the object of the ambition of hi^ 
ancestors. 

The Greek emperor, John Psleologus II. had been succeeded in 1449, by 
his son Constantine. This prince, possessed courage, but little capacit} • 
He took care, however, to strengthen the fortifications of bis capital, as soon 
fis he was apprised #}f the designs of Mahomet : and he made many advances 
to the sultan, in order to conciliate matters, and induce him to lay aside hifi 
project. But Mahomet’s resolution was t^en. Though only twenty-or^ 
years of age when he ascended the Ottoman throne, he had ^eudy conceiveni 
the design of making Constantinople the seat of his empire ; and notliing 
could divert him from his purpose. If he sometimes seemed to listen to 
terms of accommodation, it was only that he might lull his enemies into 
curity, while he carried on his military preparations with unremitted 
Aluity. At last he cut off all commumcation with the city, both by sea 
land, atad laid siege to it in form. Though the garrison was but 
tlie walls were defended with great gallantry on the land side, the GrecKij 
being actuated by the courage of despair ; and the Turks were incapable el 
annoying them from the sea, by reason of lar^ chains and booms which 
cured the mouth of the harbour. But nothing is impossible to human genial 

(I) P. Canlcmir. Sir Paul Ricaut. 
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when aided by the necessary force. In order to overcome this difficulty, 
Mahomet caused a passive of near two leagues to be dug over land, in the 
form of a ship’s cradle, lined with planks, besmeared with grease ; and by the 
help of epgines, and a prodigious number of men, he drew up, in the ^ace 
of one nimt, eighty gallies, and seventy vessels of smaller size, out of the 
water, upon these planks, and launched them all into the harbour.(l) What 
must have been the surprise of the besieged at morning, to behold a large 
fleet riding in their port, and yet all their booms secure. 

The city was now assailed on all sid^. Mahomet caused a bridge of boats 
to be built across the harbour, upon which he raised a battery of cannon. 
And here I cannot help remarking, Aat the ai-tillery of the Greeks must 
have been very indifferent, or lery 31 served, otherwise this bri^e could 
never have been built. The cannon employed by the Turks are Mid to have 
been of an enormous size, some of them carrying balls of one hundred pounds 
weiirht. With these great guns they beat down the walls faster than the be- 
sie^d could repair them : a body of janizaries entered the breMh, with Ma- 
homet nt their head, while another broke in at a sally-port. The emperor 
Constantine, whose valour merited a more distinguished fate, was shun umong 
the crowd, and his caitital became a prey to the conqueror. But for the ho- 
Mur of Mahomet 11. I must observe, thaWew of the garrison were put to 
the sword. He arrested the fury of his troops, and minted TOnditmns to the 
inhabitants, who had sent deputies to implore his clemency.^S) They were 
allowed a magistrate to decide their civil differences, a patriarch, ^d the 
imblic exercise of their religion. This spiritual indulgence they still enjoy, 
USer Sn limitations, afd also their Vtriarch, and the benefit of their 

might remarit, as has been remarked by graver historians, that 
Constantinople (bu3t by the first Christian emperor, whose name it bears) 
submitted to the Turks under u Constantine, and Rome to the Bmbanans 
• under an Augustus !— but such accidental coincidence of names and circum- 
stances is more worfhy the notice of a monkish chronologer than an observer 

'"^Mahomrt continued to push his conquests on all sides, and with unvari^ 
fortune till he received a check from, John Hunniades, who obliged him to 
raise the siege of Belp-ade. The knights of Rhodes, ^tw 

posed him in their island with like success. had 

th. d.«h or 8o«>teb« ; 

heart of Calabria.(3) He threatened Venice and Rome itaeU wi^jubjec^ 
tion ; hoping to make himself master of Italy, ^ ... ^ trembled 

the triumVof barbarism would have been have sunk 

at his motions : and weU it might ; for Europe, uriess united, must h^esunK 
beneath his sword. But death W ^JhAsten^m frem th« 
queror, at an age when he how^w, stjU possess the 

beii^ only in his th^ riJbT wTere civ3 liLrty, was 

finest country in our quarter of the gione. wre > , , . nerfection, con- 

first known, Lid where arts and letters were first brough^penecuo , 
tinuesto be the seat of ignorance, barbarism, and despotism. 

(1) Dqcri. Cantemir. 

(2) CanUmir. Ricaut. 

(3) Id. Ibid. 
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LETTER LI. 

Spain, from the Dea0i Peter the Cruel, in 1369, till the Conquest vf 
Cfranada, 4>p Ferdinand and Isahellm, in 1492. 

PETti tfce Cruel, my dear Philip, after bein^ deserted by the Black Prince, 
en account of his perfidy, was subdued and slain, as you have already seen, by 
his bastard brother Henryi count of Tnu;taibara, who succeeded to the throne 
of Castile. Nothing remarkable happened during the reign of this prince, 
or under his descendants, for almost a century. They were engaged in fre- 
quent wars with their neighbours^ the kings of Portugal and Armgon. But 
these wars were seldom decisive ; so that ‘^pain continued in nearly the same 
situation, from the death of' Peter till the reign Henry IV. of Castile, whose 
debaucheries roused the resentment of his nobles, and produced a most sin- 
gnlar insurrection, which led to the aggrandizement of the Spanish monarcliv. 

This prince, surnamed the Impotent, though continually surrounded with 
women, began his unhappy rei^ in 1454. He was totally enervated by lii^ 
pleasures ; and every thing in ms court conspired to set the Castilians an ex- 
ample of the most abject flatten", and most abandoned licentiousness. 'J'he 
queen, a daughter of Fortupi], lived as openly with her parasites and her 
gallants as the king di<f with his minions and his mistresses. Pleasure was 
the only object, and effeminacy the only recommendation to favour. Tiie 
affairs of the state went every day into greater disorder ; until the nobility, 
with the archbishop of Toledo at their head, combined against the weak arid 
fla^tious administration of Henry ; arrogated to themselves, as one of tlie 
privileges of their order, the ri^ht of trying and passiiig sentence on their 
sovereim, which they executed in a mani^r unprei^entM in histor}". 

All the malecontent nobility was summoned to meet at Avila. A spacious 
theatre was erected in a plain, without the walls of the town ; on image, re- 
presenting the king, was seated on the throne, clad in royal robes, with a 
crown bead, a sceptre in its hand, and the sword of justice its side. 

The accusation against Henry was read, and the sentence of deposition pro- 
nouiiced, in presence of a numerous assembly. At the close of the iirst ar- 
tkjW ef the charge, the archMshop of Toledo advanced, and tore the crown 
ft^m the head of the image ; at the close of the second, the Conde de Pla- 
centia snatched the sWord <>f justice from its side ; at the close of the third, 
the Conde de Benevente wrested the sceptre from its hand ; and at the close 
of the last, Don Diego Lopez de Stuniga tumbled it heaiUong from the throne. 
At the same instant, Don AlphonSo, Henry's brother, a ooy about twelve 
yem of age, was proclaimed lang of Castile and Leon in his 8tead.(l) 

This extraordinary proceeding was flawed by all tbo horrors of civil war, 
whidi did not cease Wu some time after the death of the young prince, on 
iHiom the nobles bad bestowed the kingdom. The archbisnop his party 
then continued to cafry on war in the name of Isabella, the kin^ sister, to 
whom they gave the title of Infanta ; and Henry could not extn^e hinuell' 
out of these troubles, nor remain quiet upon his throne, till he had signed 
one of the most humlUating treaties ever extorted from a soyere^. He ac- 
knowledged his sister Jsabdla the only lawful heiress of his Idngaomi, in pre- 
judice to the rightaof faii reputed daughter Joan, whom the malecontent^ 
affirmed j^.be the offspring of an adulterous commerce between tbe queen 
and ATsuch a urice did tliis week prince purchase from 

his BnSjeiftB tj^ c p ip t y title of king ! 

The'^Tand ol^ect of the malecontent party now was, the marriage of the 
princess Isabellu ; upon wliit h, it was evident, the security of the croWn and 

(1) Mnriana, ]ib. xxiii. Diego HenrUiueji del Castillo. 

(t) Kod. Suiictii, Hist. I/tsp. Chrun. del Hey JJott Henriq, 
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tha hap^ew of the people must in h mat measure depend. The 
was aoui^t by seveE^ pnn^ The kTnjr of Portugal o&ered her his h^ • 
^e king of IPrMce demuded her for his brother, and the king of Arrason 
fw hu eon Fernand, fhe malecontento wisely preferred the Airammm 
princ^Md Isabella prudently m^e the same choice. Articles wmdki^ 
up, and they were privately married by the archbishop of Toledo.! 11 

Hen |7 was enra^ .“t.this alUance, which he foresaw would utterlv ruin 
his fiimishing his rebeUious subjects with the support 

I»w*^l ne^bouMg prinw. He disinherited his sister, and ^tablished 
the right of his dam^ter. A furious civil war desolated the kingdom. The 
names of Joan and Isabella resounded from every quarter^ and were every- 
where the summons to arms. But peace was at length brought about. Henry 
was reconciled to his sister and to Ferdinand^ though it does not appear that 
he ever renewed lobelia's right to the succession; for he affimied in his 
last moments, that he believ^ Joan to be his own daughter. The queen 
swore to the same effect ; and Henry left a testamentary deed, transmuting 
the crown to tliis princess, who was proclaimed queen of Castile at Placentia. 
But the supeHor fortune, and superior arm8,,of Ferdinand and Isabella pre^ 
vailed : the king of Portugal was obliged to abandon his niece and intei^ed 
bride, after many ineffectual struggles and several years of war. Joan sunk 
into a convent, when she hoped to ascend a throne ; and the death of Ferdi- 
nand's father, which happened about this time, added the kingdoms of Arra- 
gon and Sicily to those of Leon and Ca6tile.(2) 

Ferdinand and Isabella were persons of p-eat prudence, and, as sovereigns 
highly worthy of imitation ; but they did not seem to have merited all the 
praises bestow^ upon them by the Spanish historians. They did not live 
like man and wife, having all things in common under the direction of the 
husband, but like two princes in close alliance. They neither loved nor hated 
each other ; were seldom in cximpany together ; had each a separate council, 
and were frequently jealous of one another in the administration. But they 
were inseparably united in their common interests ; always acting upon the 
same principles, and forwarding the same ends. Their nrst object was the 
regulation of their government, which the civU wars had thrown into the 
greatest disorder. Rapine, outrage, and murder were become so common, as 
not onlv to interrupt commerce, bqt in agreat measure to suspend all inter- 
course between one place and another, lliese evils tlie joint soverei^s sup- 
pressed by their wise policy, at the same time that they extended the royal 
prerogative.(S) 

About the middle of the thirteenth centu^ the cities in the kingdom of 
Arragon, and, after their example, those in Castile, had formed themselves 
into an association, distinguished by the name of the Holy Brotherhood, 
^ey exacted a certain contribution from each of the associated towns ; they 
levi^ a considerable body of troops, in order to protect travellers, and pur- 
^e criminals; and they appointed judges, who opened courts in various parts 
of the kingdom. Mlioever was guilty of muraer, robbery, or any act that 
rioleted the jpublio peace, and was seisced by the troops of the Brotherhood, 
carried before their judges ; who, without paying any regard to the ex« 
dusive Jurisdiction which the lord of place might claim, who was ^neral- 

^die author or abettor of the injustice, tried and condemned the oruninals. 
The nobles often murmured against ^is salutary institution ; they complain- 
^ of it as an encroachment on one of their most valuable privileges, and en- 
^Mvoiired to get it abolished. But Ferdinand and Isabella, sensible of the 
efleoto of the Brotherhood, not only in regard to the police of their 
but in its tendency to abridge, a^ by degrees to ann i h ilate, the 
^rritralai Jorisdiction of the nobility^ countenanced the institution upon 
®^®*y occasion, and supported it with the whole force of royal authority. 

AnnaL Arrmg, Marians, ubi aap. 

Mariana. Zuniga. _ 

SO 
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By tbeae means tHb prom^ and impartial adakiiatnutioB of ^latioo waa ro* 
stored, and 'vdth it tranquillity and order retiirne<L(l) , ^ 

But at the same time their CWMo/ir 3£^§sties {for sudi was the title they 
now bore, conferred on them by the pope^ ware giving vigour to civil govern- 
ment, and securing their subjects from violence and oppression, an intempe- 
rate zeal led them to establish an ecclesiasticaJ tribunal, equally contrary to 
the natural rights of mankind, and the mild spirit of the Gospel — 1 mean the 
court of Ip fliiiM lio n ; which decides upon the honour, fortune, and even life 
of the unhapw' Wretch who happens to fall under the suspicion of heresy, or 
a contempt of any thing prescribed by the church, without his knowing his 
accusers, Ming confronted with them, or permitted either defence or appeaL 
Six thousand persons were burnt by order of this sanguinary tribunal, within 
four years after the appointment of Torquemada, the first inquisitor-general, 
and upwards of one hundred thousand felt its fury. The same zed, however, 
which led to the depopulation, and the barbarising of Castile and Arragon, 
led also to their aggrandizement. 

Tije king of Granada now alone remained of all the Mahometan posses- 
sions in Spain. Princes equally zealous and ambitious, like Ferdinand and 
Isabella, were naturally disposed to turn their eyes on that fertile territory ; 
and to think of increasing their hereditary dominions, by expelling the ene- 
mies of Christianity, and extendingjts doirtrines. Every thing conspired to 
favour their project. The Moorish kingdom was a prey to civil wars, when 
Ferdinand, having obtained a bnll from Sextus IV. authorising a crusade, put 
himse^ at the head of his troops, and entered Granada. He continued the 
wax with rapid success. Isabelm attended him in several expeditions : and 
they were ^th in great danger at the siege of Malaga, an unportant city, 
which was defended with great courage, and taken in 1487.*' Baza was re- 
duced in 1489, after the loss of twenty thousand men. Guadlx and Almeria 
were delivered up to them by the Moorish king Alzagel, who had at first de- 
. throned his brother Alboacen, and afterwards been chased from his capital, 
by his nephew Abdali. That prince, so blind or so base, as to confound the 
ruin of his countiy with the humiliation of his rival, engaged in the service 
of Ferdinand and Isabella, who, after reducing every other place of eminence, 
imdertook the siege of Granada. Abdali made a gallant defence ; but all 
communication with the country' being cwt off, and idl hopes of relief at an 
end, he capitulated, after a siege of eight months, on conditions that he 
^omd enjoy the revenue of certain placM in the fertile mountains of Alpu- 

J 'arros; that the inhabitants should retain the undisturbed possession of their 
louses, goods, and inheritances ; the use of their laws, ana the free exercise 
of their reli^on.(2) 

^ Thus ended the empire of the Arabs in Spain, after it had continued about 
eight hundred years. They introduced the arts and sciences into Europe, at 
a time when it was lost in darkness ; they possessed many of the luxuries of 
life, when they were not even known among the neighbouring nations ; and 
they seem to have given birth to that romantic gidlantry, whicm so eminently 
prevailed in the ages of chivalry, and which, blending itself with the veDom^ 
tion of the northern motions for the softer sex, still particularly distiiigiiialies 
modem from andent manners. But the Moors, notwithstandiiig theae ad- 
vantages, and the eulc&es bestow ed upon them by Voltaire and omer writers, 
a^>ear to have been always destitute of the essmtial qudities of a polished 
pe^le — ^omanity, generosity, and mutual sympathy. 

1m ooiMuest of Graoiada was fifilowed by the expulsion, or rathmr the pil- 
lage or hazufihmenlL of the Jews, who had eng i eassd aU tlm wealHi and oma- 
Bwce qt Spain. The inquisition exhausted its ran against these unhappy 
paO|de, many of whpm pretended to embrace Chnstii^ty, in order to pre- 
serve their propertjr. About the same time their Catholic Majesties eon- 
oluded an al&Bnce with the eiiiperor Maximilian, and a treaty of marriage for 


(1) Zurita. Mariana. Zuniga. 
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dsngfator J<Mn vitb his son Philip, archduke of Austria, and sovereign 
of the NethOTMOB. About tbU time alno the contract was concluded wuh 
Christopher Colu^us for the discorery of new countries ; and the counties 
of Roussillon wd Cerda^e wore agreed to be restored by Charles VIII. of 
France^ befinre his expedition into Italy. But the oonseouences of these mea- 
sureSy and the interest which Ferdinand took in the Italian wars, must form 
the subject of future Letters. 

I should now, my dear Philip, return to the great line of European his- 
tory ; but, for the sake of perroicuity, I shall first make you acquainted with 
the affairs of Ei^land under Henry Vll.— as his son Henry VIII. had a con- 
siderable share m the continental transactions, and derived his importance 
chiefly from the prudent policy of his father. 


LETTER LI I. 


England, during the Reign 0/ Henry*VlI. 


Henby VII. the first prince of the house of Tudor, ascended the throne of 
England, as you have already seen, in consequence of the v ictory at Bos- 
worth, and the death of Richard III. His title was confirmed by the parlia- 
ment : his merit was known ; and his marri^e with the princess Elizabeth, 
eldest daughter of Edward IV. united the jarring claims of the houses of 
York and Lancaster, and seemed to give universal satisfaction to the nation. 
He had therefore every reason to promise himself peace and security. 

But Henry, although in man^ respects a prudent and politic prince, had 
unhappiW imbibed a violent antipathy against the adherents of the house of 
York, which no time or experience was ever able to efface. Instead of em- 
bracing the present favourable opportunity of abolishing party distinctions, 
by bestowing his smile indiscriminately on the friends of botn families, he 
carried to the throne all the partialities that belong to the head of a faction. 
To exalt the Lancastrian party, and depress the retainers of the house of 
York, were still the favourite ideas of his mind. The house of York was 
generally beloved by the nation ; and for that very reason it became every 
oay more the object ef Henry's hatred and aversion : hence his amiable con- 
sort was treated with contempt, his government grew unpopular, and his 
reign was filled with plots and insurrections. 

The first insurrection was headed by the viscount Lovel, sir Humphry 
Stafford, and Thomas, his brother, who had all fought in the cause of Richard, 
wd apdnst whom, among many others, the parliament, at Henry's instiga- 
tion, had passed an act of attainder ; though it is not conceivable, how men 
could be guil^ of treason for supporting the king in possession, against the 
earl of Richmond, to whom they had never sworn allegiance, and who had 
not even araumed the title of king. Enraged at such an instance of severity, 
they left their sanctuary at Colchester, and flew t9 arms. The king sent ^ 
the duke of Bedford against them with a chosen body of troops, and a pro- 
mise^ of pardon to such as would return to their duty. Lovel, afraid of the 
fidelity m his followers, privately withdrew, and fled to Flanders. His army 
submitted to the king's clemency. The other rebels, who had undertaken 
^e^ of Worcester, immediately dispersed them^ves. The two Staf- 
for^ took sanctuary in ^e church of Colimam, a viUsge near Abingdon ; but 
as it wa^ fopnd that chur^ had not the privilege of protecting rebels, they 
were taken ihence. The elder was executed at Tyburn, the younger <d>taiD- 
ed a ^ardon.(l) 

This ^ebeRlbn was immediately’ followed by another, of a more dangerous 
nature, as it laid deeper hold ot the public discontents. Henry's jealousy 
oonfin^ in the Tower Edward Plantagenet, earl of Warwick, son of the duke 


O) Polyd. VirR. 
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<rf' CUrenoe. Thli unhappy prince had been formerly detained, in a like oon- 
fiii«neiit> at Sieriff-Hutten in Yorkahire, bv ^e Jealousy of kla uinde 
Ridhard. A comparison was drawn between Henry aM that tyrant ; and as 
the Toww was the place where Edward^a children had been murdered, a fbte 
not more gentle was feared for Warwick. While the compassion of the 
nation was thus tamed towards youth and innocence, exposed to opprenion, 
a report was spread that Warwick had made his eeca]^ A general com- 
municated itew ftom face to face, and many seemed desirous to^m him. 
8ac^ a fayourable opportunity was not neglected by the enemies of Henry's 
government. 

One Richard Simon, a priest of Oxford, and a sealous partisan of the house 
of York, attempted to gratify the popular wish by holding up an impostor to 
the nation. For this purpose he cast nis eyes upon Lambert Simnel, a baker's 
son, who, being endowed with understanaing beyond his years, and address 
above his condition, seemed well calculated to personate a prince of royal ex- 
traction. Simnel was taught to assume the name and character of tne earl 
of Warwick ; and he soon appeared so perfect in many private particulars re- 
lative to that unfortunate prmiie, to the court of king Edward, and the royal 
family, that the queeif-dowi^r was supposed to have given him a lesson. 
But how apt soever father Simon might hnd his pupil, or whatever means he 
might take to procure him instruction, he was sensible that the imposture 
would not bear close inspection ; he therefore determined to make tnal of it 
frst in Ireland. 

That island was zealously attached to the bouse of York, and bore an af- 
fectionate regard to the memory of Clarence, Warwick's faUier, who had re- 
sided there as lord lieutenant : and Henry had been so impolitic as to allow 
it to remain in the same condition in whic^ be found it. Alf the officers ap- 
pointed by his predecessor still retained their authority ; so that Simnel no 
sooner presented himself to Thomas earl of Kildare, the deputy, and claimed 
his protection as the unfortunate Warwick, than that credulous nobleman 
believed his tale, and embraced his cause. Other noblemen, to whom he 
communicated the fiction, were no less san^^ne in their zeal and belief ; the 
story diffused itself among the people of inferior condition, naturally more 
violent and credulous, who listened to it with still greater ardour; and the 
inhabitants of Dublin, with one consent, tendered their allegiance to Simnel, 
as the tnie Planta^net. They lodged the pretended prince in the Castle of 
Dublin, crowned him with a diadem taken friun a statue of the blessed 
Virgin, and publidy proclaimed him king, under the appellation of Edward 
VI. The whole isfand followed the example of the capital: not a sword was 
drawn in favour of Heniy.(l) 

The king was a good dem alarmed, when he received inteUigence of this 
revolt. Though determined always to face his enemies, he scrupled at pre- 
sent to leave England, where he suspected the conspiracy had b^n framed, 
and where he knew many persons oi condition, and tiie people in general, 
were disposed to ^ve it countenance. He therefore held frequent consulta- 
tions with his ministers and counsellors relative to the measures most proper 
for the safety of his kingdom, and the means of discovering the origin of the 
imposture. In consequence of these deliberations, the queen-dowap;er was 
taken into custody, and confined in the nunnery of Bermondsey for lii^ Un- 
willing, however, to aocuse so near areiation of a conspiracy against hin^the 
king fdleged, that she was thus punished for yielding up tne princess Enza- 
betn, now queen, to the tyrant Kichard, after she had bMo secretly promised 
to him. Henry's next step was no less deliberate. He ordered Warwick to 
be taken from the Tower, led in proceesion through the streets of Lmidon^ 
conducted to St. Paul's, and there exposed to the vleyr of the whole petmle.(S0 
This expedient had its full effect in En^^and, but in Ireland the pecme stiD 
persisted in their revolt : and Henry had soon reason to apprehend, uiat the 
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ultampt to 41ilurb his government was not laid on such slight foundations as 
the moans employed seemed to indicate. 

Jolm earlor Linooln, son of John de la Pole^ duke of SufPoLk^and of Elisa- 
bethj eldest sister of Edward IV. was engaged to take part in the conspiracy. 
ThW noblemanj alarmed at the king's j^ousy of all eminent persons of the 
Yoik party> and more especially at his rigour towards Warwick, had retired 
into fiwdm> where lord Lovel was arrived a little before him. He resided 
some time lii the court of his aunt, the duchess of Burgundy, whom he 
had been invited over. Margaret’s bosom flamed with indignation against 
the oppressor of her fami^ : and she determined to make him repent of bis 
unreMnable enmity. After consulting with Lincoln and Lovel, she there- 
ipre hired a body ox two thousand veteran Germans, under the command of 
Martin Swart, a brave and experienced officer, and sent them over along with 
these noblemen to join Simnel in Ireland. 

The courage of the Irish was much raised by this accession of militiiry 
force, and the countenance of persons of such high rank ; so that they form- 
ed the bold resolution of invaffing England, whye they believed the spirit of 
disafPection to be no less prevalent than in Ireland. They accordingly landed 
at Foudiey in LancaAire, and were joined by sir Thomas Broughton, a man 
of great interest in that county ; but the people in general, averse against 
an association with Irish and German invaders, convinced of Simnel’s impos- 
ture and kept in awe by the king’s reputation in arms, either remained in 
tranquillity, or gave asmstance to the royal army, which was advancing to- 
wards the enemy. The earl of Lincoln, therefore, who commanded the rebels, 
finding no hopes but in victory, determined to bring the matter to a speedy 
decision ; ana Hehry, emboldened by his native courage no less than by the 
superiority of his numbers, intrepidly advanced to the combat. The two armies 
met at Stoke, in the county or Nottingham, where a bloody and obstinate 
battle was fought All the leaders of the rebds were resolved to conquer or 
die, and tbe;^nspired ^eir troops with the like resolution. They were at 
last, however, obliged to give way ; and if Henry’s victoiy was purcha^d 
with loss, it was entirely decisive. Lincoln, Broughton, and Swart, perished 
in the field of battle, together with four thousand of their followers. Lovel 
is supposed to have undergone the same fate, as he wm never more heard oi. 
Simnm and hi* tutor Simon were taken prisoners. Simon was committed to 
close custody for life : and his sacred character only could have Mved him 
from a severer fiite. Simnel were too contemptible either to excite appre- 
hension or resentment in Henry : he was therefore pardoned, and employed 
as a scullion in the king’s kitchen ; fitim which condition he was afterwards 
advanced to the rank ox one of his majesty’s falconers.(l) .4.4. 

Henry having thus restored tranquillity to his kingdom, and security to 
his government, had leisure not only to regulate his domestic ^mrs, but sUso 
to look abroad. From Scotland, the most contmuous stete, he had nothing 
to fear. There reigned James III. a prince of little indu^stry and nariow 
genius. With kimllenry concluded a treatjr, when he might have demanded 
his crown: so truly paeffio was the disposition of thip monarch the 

states on the oontmenti have already spoken. They were fast hastening 
that situation, in wUeh they have remalneS, without aii*r matenal 
for near three oenturiee. The balance of power began 
Spain was become Amnididde by the union of the crowns of Arrag 
Castile, in the netaone of Fer^wind and Isabella j but ttew pnn^wwe 
employ^ in^SrSSjG r«iad. from the Moora.^, ^ce. 
years, had madnaSghty increase in power Md “ chy 

duSy ; the most dangerous opposition 
was tS^ore this quarter. But Henry's 

Md narrow poiwl^as 1 have had occasion to 

France, prevra^ him from yielding the Bretons any effectual support, and 
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Maadmilifta, klii|[ of the Roman*, to whom they afterwards applied, hehm 
unable to protect them, they were obliged to gubcnit to the arms id ChariS 
VIU. who prudently married the heiress of that dudiy, in order to ooneiliate 
their affsottons. 

Henry, who saw the importance of Brittany to Franoe, and who valped 
himself on his extensive foresisrht and sound jadgmeat, was now trf 

haviim allowed his most useful ally to be crushed 1^ a superior power. All 
remedy for hb misoarriage was beMme impracticably but he tmked loudly 
of vengeance. The oonquest of Franceiln^languaM, was an easy matter: 
and he set out on that entei^rise at the head of a smendid army, after ob- 
taining large supplies from his parliament. The mdrility, who had credulous, 
ly BwidlowM all the boasts of the king, were universally seised with a thirst 
of military ^ory: they dreamed of nothiiig lees than carrying their triumidia]^ 
banners to the gates of Paris, and putting the crown or France on the head 
of their soverei^. Henry, in the mean ume, had nothing less at heart than 
war ; the gratmoation of his ruling jpassion was the omy purpose of this 
mighty armament-^varioe hpuig in him a more powerful motive than either 
revei^ or glory. Secret advances had been made toward peace before his 
invasion, and commissioners had been appointed to trealt of tne terms. The 
demands of Henry were wholly pecuniary ; and the king of Franoe, who 
deemed the peaceable possession or Brittany an equivalent for any sum, and 
wlio was all on fire for his projected expedition into Italy, readily agreyi to 
the proposals made him. He engaged, by the treaty of Espies, oonoludyi 
about a month after the English landed in France, to pay Henry seven hun- 
dred and forty-five thousand crowns: partly as a reimbursement ef the sums 
advanced to we duchess of Brittany, partly as arrears of the pension due to 
Edward IV. and not hitherto discharged :-*-and he stipulated a yearly pen- 
sion to Henry and his heirs of twenty-five thousand orownB.( 1) 

Thus, as lord Bacon observes, the English monarch made profit upon his 
subjects for the war, and upon ^ enemies for the peace- But aldiough the 
treaty of Estaples filled the coders of Henry, it did very little honcmr to Eng- 
land ; as it put a shameful seal to the subjection of Brittany, which, propeiTy 
simported, would have been a continual thorn in the side of France, and nave 
efie^uaUy prevented that monarchy f^m ever beoomiiig fbrraid^le to the 
liberties ^ Europe. The people however agreed, that the king had fulfilled 
the promise whicn he made to the parliament when he said that he would 
make the war maintain itself, and ^ ranks of men seemed now perfectly 
satisfied with his government. He had every reason to flatter himself witn 
durable peace and tranquillity. His authority was fully established at home, 
and his reputation for policy was great abroad : the hopes of all pretenders 
to his throne were cut ofF, as well hy his marriage as tne issue which it had 
broui^t him ; yet at this height of his prosperity, hk iniMatigable enemies 
raised against him an adversary, who long gave nim inquietul^ and some- 
times even brought him into danger. 

The old duchees of Buigundy, sister of Edward IV. still bnmiag with re- 
sentment cm account of . the depression of her family and its parfisans, de- 
termined to play off another unpostor upon Henry. WHh timt view she 
caused a report to be propagated, that her nephew, B^ichard P hmtag sn e t, duke 
of York, bM made nis escape iitmi the Tower, when his elder bfrother was 
murdered, and that he was still alive. tUa snmour greedily re- 

ceived, hOT next care was to provide k young man proper to penonate the un- 
fortunate prince: and for that purpoM ^ fined upon Perkin Warbec, the 
.son of a renegado Jew of Toumay. 

This y^th was horn In England, and by some belfored to be the sen ot 
Edward TV. on account of a certain resembkSiae U b s or vWble b etwe en Jrim and 
that amorous monarch. A few years after tkc tvMh of Perkin, liseeput^ 
father returned to Toumay ; where his son did WM remiuB, but, by di^ 
ferent aeddents, wts carried from pla(» to plsiCe ; so mat his pmuntsge ^ 
past life became thereby unknown, and diffiwt to be traced by the most dili^ 
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gent variety of hk advei^ttree *had happily favoured the 

natural aagaoity of his genius ; and he seemed to be a youth 

paifeotiy fitted to act any partj or assume any cftiaracter. In this light he 
tad been repieaented to the dudiess of Burgundy, who immediately &aked 
to see him, and fbund him to exceed her most sanguine expectations : so 
comely did he appear in hk person ! so graceful in his air I so courtly in hk 
address ! so full of dignity in hk whole demeanour, and good sense in hk 

convarsation ! 

A young num of such quick apprehension soon learned the lessons neces- 
Bary to be taught him in order to hk pemnating the duke of York ; but as 
some time was required, before every thing requisite could be prepared for 
thk enterprise. Margaret sent him into Portug^, where he remained a year, 
unkn own to all the world. When that term was expired he landed in Ire- 
land, which still retamed its attdbhment to the house of York ; and imme- 
dktely assuming to himself the name of Richard Plantagenet, there drew to 
him many partisans among that ignorant and credulous people. The news 
of thk phmomenon reached France ; and Charles VIII. prompted by the 
secret solidtations of the duchess of Burgundy, sent Perkin an invitation to 
visit him at Park. The impostor repaired to the court of France, where 
he was reosived with aU the marks of respect due to the duke of York. The 
whole kingdom was full the accomplkhments, as well as the singular ad- 
ventures and misfortunes, of the young Placi^enet. From France, the tide 
of admiration and credulity dimised itself into England ; and sir George 
Nevil, sir John Taylor, and above a hundred gentlemen more, went over to 
Paris, in order to offer their sevices to the supposed duke of York, and to 
share hk fortunes. 

Perkin however*was dismissed France, in consequence of the peace of 
Estaples. He now retired to the duchess of Burgundy, craving her protec- 
tion, and offeriim to exhibit before her all the proofs of that birth to which 
he laid claim, jdargaret affected imorance of hk pretensions ; she even put 
on the appearance of dkbrust, ana desired to be instructed, before all the 
world, in nk reasons for assuming the name which he bore. She put many 

E articular questions to him, seemed astonished at his answers, and at last 
urst into joy and admiration of hk wonderful deliverance, embracing him 
as her nephew, the true image of Edward, the sole heir of the Plantagenets, 
and the legitimate suooeaaor to the English throne. She assigned him an 
equipage suitable to hk pretended birth, appointed him a ^ard, engaged 
every one to court to mm, and on all occasions honoured him with the 
apprilation of TAs Whitt Rost of EnglamL 
The Flemings, awayed by Margaret's authority, readily ^opted the fiction 
of Perkin's royal descent ; and as no surmke of hk real birth had yet been 
given, the English, from their frrequent communication with the Low Coun- 
tries, were every day more and more prepossessed in favour of the impostor. 
Not only the populace, ever fond of novelty and desirous of diang e, but man 
of the highest mzth and quality, disgusted at the severity of Rent's govern- 
ment, began to turn their eyes towards thk new claimant. Their passions 
^d prejudices %h*^m to give credit to Perkin's pretensions ; and as 

^^^Ik <^ppoiiitkHiIuid been made to the prevailing opinioiii^ a regular conspiracy 
was formed Msiast thsk ki^'s authority, and a correspondence settle be- 
tween the miMccsiit fsit s inl^mtders and those in Kng1 a t id.(l) 

Henry was infenned of all these particulars, and proceeded r^lut^, 
though driibecetelv. in oounter-woikiiig the designs of hk e ne m ies. Hk 
^ oMect ws% tcnaoertafai the death of the i^duke of York, which he 
was able to do wbk a tolerabk degree of cerUinty, two of the persons ran- 
cemedbi the w^dnr bsiur yetwve, and agreeing in the same story. But 
he found mesedUleal^riZow in the end^ was no less successful, m dk- 
vlio ^stnordiDii^ pewon wa. that ao boMly advan<^ pret^ 

to Ua dmra. Por this porpoae ha dlapenad hia apiea over all F^den 
^&d * hpap^pa^ad man, to protond that they hw ombracod Perkin a 
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pa^ : he bribed the young Abjo^ aervants, hia confidants^ and even his con- 
fessor. By these means, he was at last amde aequalnted with the whdh plan 
of the conspiracy, and with the pedigree, adventures, life, and ediivetiifion 
of the presided duke of York. 

The impostor's story was immedi^ely puUished for fhe satisfaction of the 
nation ; and as soon as Henry's projects wore matured, he made the Con- 
spirators feel the weight of his resentment. Almost in the same instant he 
arrested loitL Fitswalter, sir Simon Mountfort, and sir Thomas ThwaHes, 
who were "convicted of high treason for promis^ to aid Perkin,, and present- 
ly ^ecuted. Sir William Stanley, the lord high chamberlain, waS also ar- 
rested ; but greater and more solemn preparatious were thought necessary 
for the trial of a man, whose authority in the nation, and whose domestic in- 
timacy with the king, as well as his fonper services, seemed to secure him 
against any accusation or punishment. Hfin^ however was determined to 
take veng^nce on all his enemies. He therefore won over sir Robert Clif- 
ford, Person's particular confidant, who returning to England, on a promise 
of pardon, accused Stanley as his chief abettor ; wd after six weeks delay, 
which was interposed in order to show the king's lenity and coolness, the 
chamberlain was brought to^is trial, condemned, and beheaded.(l) 

The fate of Stanley made great impression on the minds of the people, and 
struck Perkin's adherents with the deepest dismay ; as they founa from Clif- 
ford's desertion, that all their secsiets were betrayed. The jealons and severe 
temper of the king kept men in awe, and quelled not only the movements 
of B^tion, but the very murmurs of faction. A general distrust took place : 
all mutual confidence was destroyed, even among particular friends. Henry, 
in the mean time, elated with success, and little anxious of dispe^ing those 
terrors, or of gaining the afiFections of the nation, gave aveiy day more and 
more rein to his rapacious temper, and employed the arts of perverted law 
and justice in order to extort fines and compositions from his subjects. His 
government was in itself highly oppressive ; but it was so much the less bur- 
densome, as he took care, like l«ewis XI. to restrain the tyranny of tlie 
nobles; and permitted no^dy to be guilty of injustice or oppression but 
himself. 


Perkin now finding his correspondence with the nobility cut off by Henr}’’g 
vigilance and severity, and the king's authority daily gaining ground among 
the people, resolved to attempt something which might revive the drooping 
'hop^ of his party. With this view he gathered together a buid of outlaws, 
pirates, robbers, and necessitous persons of all nations, with whom he put 
to sea, and appeared off the coast of Kent ; but finding the inhabitants de- 
termined to ^pose liim, he returned to Flanders, and tfterward made a de- 
scent upon Ireland. The affairs of Ireland, however, were now in so good a 
iwstuie, that he there met with little success ; and being tired of the saviige 
life he was obliged to lead, while skulking among the wild natives, he bent 
his course tows^ds Scotland, and present^ himMlf to James IV. who then 
reigned in that kingdom. Perkin had been previously recommended to this 

g rince by the king of France ; and the insinuating address, and plausible 
aviour of the youth himself, seem further to have gained him credit with 
James, whom years nad not yet taught distrust or caution, and who carried 
his confidence so far^ as to give him m marriage the lady Ciuharise Gordon, 
daughter of the eari of Huntley, a young Udy eminent both fbr beauty end 
virtue. 

The jealousy which then subsisted between the courts of En^and and 
Scotland was a new recommendation to Pericin ; so that Jameq^ wl^ had re- 
solved to make an inroad into England, attended by some of his bordere^ 
-carried the impostor along with Inm, in hopes that appearance of the 
pretended prince might rose an insum<^tioD in ^e northera counties. 
in this expiation he fonnd himself deceived. Peiklii's pretensions were 
now become stale even in the eyes of the populace s no Englishman of any 
condition joined him. Jaities, after r^iealoa incundons, atteiMod with vanous 
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piifinB% tlMTifore^ found it neoetffuy tn conclude A trUCC wlUi Heniy^ Perkin 
being' ptivttMy ordered to depart the kingdom.(] ) 

Ireland once more afforded a retreat to the impostor. There he bid him * 
gglf for some time in the wilds and ftutoessess : but impatient of a condition 
wbkfa VM both disagreeable and dangerous^ he held a consultation with his 
followers, Home, Skelton, and Astley, three broken tradesmen, and by their 
advice resolved to try the affections of the Cornish malecontents, who had 
lat^y risen in rebellion on account of an oppressive tax, and whose mutinous 
dibposition still subsisted, notwithstanding the lenity that had been shown them. 
No sooner therefore did the pretended prince appear at Bodmin in Cornwall, 
than the populace, to the number of three thousand, flocked to his standard ; 
and Perkin, elated with this appearance of success, took on him, for the first 
time, the appellation of Richffrd *1 V. king of England. That the expectations 
of his followers might not be suffered to xanguish, he presented himself before 
Exeter : and, by many fair though fruitless promise, invited that city to 
join him. The inhabitants shut their gates against him, and he laid siege to 
the place. 

I^nry was happy to hear that the imposter had landed in England, and 
prepared himselr with alacrity to attack him : for, as he usu^y said, he de- 
sired only to see his enemies. Perkin, informed of the king's preparations, 
immediately raised the siege of Exeten; and although his followers now 
amounted to the number of seven thousand, and seemed still resolute to 
maintain his cause, he himself despaired of success, and secratly withdrew 
to the sanctuary of Beaulieu in the New Forest. The Cornish rebels sub- 
mitted to the king's mercy, and found it was not yet exhausted in their be- 
half: a few o^iheir chiefs excepted, they were dismissed with impunity. 
Henry was more at a loss how to proceed with regard to Perkin himself. 
Some counselled him to make the privUeges of the diurch yield to reasons of 
state ; to drag the impostor from the sanctuary, and infiict on him the pu- 
nishment due to his temerity. But Henry did not thu^ the evil bo dan- 
gerous as to require such a violent remedy. He therefore employed wme 
sagacious persons to persuade Perkin to deliver himself ^to the^ king s 
hands under promise of pardon. He did so ; and Henry conducted him, in a 
kind of mock triumph, to London. 

But although the impostor's lifesvas granted him, he was stm det^ed in 
custody : and having broke from his keepers, he was afterwards wnfin^ In 
the Tower, where his habits of restless intrigue and enterpr^ foUowed him. 
He found means to open a correspondence with the earl of W wwick, who 
wa. oonfiaed in the eaine priwn ; and he engaged that n^ortuMto 1^“ 
embrace a project for his escape, which Perkin offered to <»nd^t, by ® ' 
deringthe^witeiiaat of the Tower. The conspiracy did not escape fte 
kinitTviRihmoe : and Perkin, by this new attempt, after so many eno^ties, 
haSag mdered himself toti^y unworthy of mercy, 
dom^^ and hanged at Tyburn. Wareick was also brought to trial, found 

tyranny, by which Henry Jestroyed the last remaining 
male of the line of limta^net, be^t great ^sconfent among 
They wrTwia oonoem. S^nh^pw prfece, who had long been denied the 
pri^egee of hie Urth, and even out off from the comfconTmtfte «»f ^t ^ 
now^^red of ^^elf, merely for attemp^ to 

under whlA he- kboured. But these domesUo disrontrato ^ not weqJOT 
the king’s amiMlneiiiil ; and foreign princes, deeming his throne now per- 
Moure. Mid him ndher more deference and attentoon. 

Henry valued most was Ferdinand ^ 
whose ncMOM and steady policy, alwaya attended 
ddred UaknuwMepeote & moat conaderable monarch 
the I..J »* j^t the aatia&ction of completiu a marn^ 

•UA&d mad negotiated during the ewraew seven yeeia. 
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betwMn ArltMir prince of Wal^Mid ^ehiftmtii iimrlli 

of F^efdinand aud Isabella : he near sucteen 3 rears of tMi ebe elghtnerti Jbi# 
this marrisM proved unprosperous. Prince Arriiiur dM a fhw mon^ after 
the celebration of the nuptius ; and the king^ derirous to oodtiaue his a^ 
ance with Spain, and also unwiUii^ to reertore Catharine's dowry, oblifped hk 
second eon Henry, now prince or Wales, to be be troth ed to the inteta. 
Prince Henry made all the opposition of which a youth on^ twelve yearaoU 
could be supposed capable ; but as the king persisted in his reeolutiei^ the 
marriage was at last concluded between the parties. It was productive of 
the most important consequences. 

Another marriage was also celebrated the same year, which, in the next 
age, gave birth to great events — the union of Margaret, Henry's eldest 


age, gave birth to great events — the union of Marnret, Henry s eldest 
dijwghter, with James IV. of Scotland. W)ieli this alfianoe was delibcnrated 
on in the Englirii council, some objected that England might, in oonsequenoe 
of such marriaire, fall under the dominion of Scotland. ** No !’* replied 
Henry ; ** thou^ Scotland should give an heir to the English^crown, that 
kingdom will only become an accession to England :''(1>~*^<1 the event 
has proved the justice of the (^iservation. 

The situation of Henry's affairs, both at home and abroad, was now in « 
every respect fortunate. the efforts of the European princes, as we shall 
afterwaros have occasion to were turned to the side of Italy ; and the 
various events which there arose made Head's alliance be eagerly courted 
by each party, yet interested himself so little as never to touch him with 
concern or anxiety. Uncontrouled therefore by apprehension or opposition, 
he gave full scope to his natural propensity ; ana avmrioe, which nad ever 
been his ruling passion, being incressed by age^ and encouraged by absolute 
authority, broxe through all restraints of shame or justice* He nad found 


i hese instruments of oppressiou were both lawyera ; the first of mean birth, 
of brutal manners, and or unrelenting temper ; the second better bora, better 
educated, and better bred, but equally unjust, severe, and inflexible. By 
their knowledge of law, they were qualified to pervert the forms of justice to 
-the oppression of the innocent : and Heniy supported them in all their ini- 
quities. The sole purpose of the king and his muiisters was to money, 
and brin^eve^ one under the lash of their authority. 

But while^ Henry was enriching hims^ with the spoils of bis oppressed 
people, he did not neglect the pobtical interests of the nation. Fhiap, arch- 
duke of Austria, and his wife Joan, heiress of Castile, being thrown upon the 
English coast on their passage to Spain, Henry entertained them with a mag- 
nificence suitable to his dignity, and at an expence by no means syreeable to 
his temper. But notwithstanding so much seeming cordioUW^ mterest in 
thi^ as in all other things, was the only rule of hJs conduct. He restdved to 
draw some advantage from the involuntary visit paid him by his royal cpiests ; 
and while he seemed only intent on displaying his boqntality,mid in wnish- 
ing the means of amusement, he concluded a treaty commerce highly be- 
nAcial to £nglaniL(S; 

Henry's views did qpt terminate here : from the interesta of thq netion he 
turned them to his own. Edmund de la Pole earl of Suffolk, nephew to Ed- 
ward IV. and brother to the ead of Lincoln at the battle d Stoke, hod 
reti^ to Flanden in disgust. The king did not neglect the pBfIflint oppor^ 
tunity of complaining to the archduke of the reception 1>^ 

met with in his doifiinlons. " 1 really thou^^" replied Philips '' that your 
** greatoM and feisty had set you far oboYo apprahendont fposuiaiiy 
" of so little oonsequenoe : hut to give you satufaction, 1 hb" 

" my state. enect that you will cany your eompUaance fhrtbeff 
amd Henty : " I desfre to have Suffolk put into w hands, whsrt alone 1 
' can depend on his submission and obedienoe."— " luat measure, ~ observed 
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4>»fl aot ^•hoaouc upon jaa, as well as mysejf. You will be 
«?ais«gk»to^e TO as a prisoner/'—" Thei,’’ wfSed Henn^tho 
** j****'^ j* 5^ wW take upon me that dishonour : and so your honour 

-^ **^*'.-. *^**^ found^mwlf under the necessity o/ complyLg: but he 
firrt rented ^ 9 * ob ^ frmn Henry, that he wotild ^are 8uff5lJt'^e.O? 
Hwy surHvedt^ transwtioM about two yeaiV but nothing m^ira- 

His declining healSmade him 

turn Ws theui^ts ^ards that future state of existence ^ch the severitiM 
(rfhis gorenunent ITO rented a very dismal prospect to him. In order to 
allay the terrors under which he laboured, he endeavoured to procure a re- 
conciliation with Heaven by distributing alms, and founding rel&ous houses 
Remorse even seised him at times for the abuse of his suSority by Emnson 
and Du^y, though not to su«h a degree as to make him stop the rapawous 
hands « those oppressors, untU death, by its nearer approaches, app^ed him 
with 116 W toiTors ; and than he ordered^ by b general clause in his will that 
restitution should be m^e to all those whom he had iDjured.(2) He £od of 
a consumption, at his favourite palace of Richmond, in the fifty-second year 
of hk and the twenty-third of his reign ;^which was, on the whole for- 
tunate for his people at home, and honourable abroad. ^ 

Henry VII. was a pijnce of great talents, both civil and military. He put 
an end to the civil wars with which the English nation had long been harassed : 
he maintained the most perfect order iii^e state ; he repressed the exorbi- 
tant power of the barons : and he indirectly increased the consequence of 
the commons, by enabling the nobility to break their ancient entails ; as the 
prodigal were thereby encouraged to dissipate their fortunes and dismember 
their estates, w^ch become the property of men who had acquired money bv 
trade or indnstry. And while he possessed the friendship of some foreign 
princes, he commanded the respect of all. Hence his son, Henry VIII. as 
we shall afterward have occasion to see, became the arbiter of Europe. In 
the mean time we must take a view of transactions in which England had no 
^are, and which intro4uced the most important sera in the history of modern 
Europe. 


LETTER LIII. 


A Gener^J View p/" th€ Continent of Europe, from the Invasion of Italy by 
CharUt YIIl, ill 1494>, till the League of Camhray, in 1506. 

^ Wtherto, my dear Philip, generally given you a senarate history of all 
the prindpal European states ; because each state depended chiefly on itself, 
WMi wasin n creat measure distinct from every other m its political interests. 
■But that method will, in future, often be impracticable, by reason of the new 
system of which was adopted about the beginning of the sixteenth 

and in consequence of which an union of intqyests became necessary 
™ ord^ to fonn a bailee of power. This system took its rise from the po- 
state of Europe at that time, and was perfectgi by the Italian wars, 
oomin^iiced with the expedition of Charles vlll. in support of his 
the kingdom of Naples; 

ims prinoq having married the heiress of Brittany, as 1 have already had 
to oWrve^and purchased peace from the omy powers able to molest 
emperor of (^rmany, and the kings of Ei^Iand and Spain, set out 
project, Uie conquest of Naples. To that kin^om he had 
eCnelr to the house erf Anjou. 

r nnii ''^Ith whliA Charles undertook this great enterprise did not ex- 

twen^ thodauid men : yet with these he was able to over-run all luly. 

"bi sup. 

n) Bacon, ubi sup. Hollingsfaed. PoirH. Vir?. 
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llm Jliilkiitf, w)m» uit^ly \oai tfie um 4»f and yJio^imud^ r^ntjaprt^ 

wam, had beounie everv dav more unwarlike, were aatenialied te. n ie e tw 
enemy that made the held or battle not^i pompoaa tournament hut a e e e p e of 
blood : tlm were terrified at the aspect of real war, and ehrunk Qnj|a 9^ 
proach. The impetuosity of the French valour appeared to tbmn 
Tope Alexander Vl« or infamous memory, the Venetians and 
Sforsa, aumamed the Moor, duke of Milan, who had invited C h j In fi M nte 
Italy, alarmeil at his progress, which was eoually unwished and une^fpect^d, 
endeavoured to throw obstacles in his way almort as sbon as he had^i^iroesed 
the Alps. , ^ P ^ 

All opposition however was in vain. Charles entered in triumph the city 
of Florence, where the family of Medicis still held the chief authoriw. He 
delivered Sienna and Pisa from the Tuscan yidee: he prescribed siuh terms 
to the Florentines as his circumstances rendered necessary, and their situa- 
tion obliged them to comply with : he marched to Rome, where Alexander 
VI. had ineffectually intrigued against him ; and he took possesaion of that 
city as a conqueror. The pope had taken refuge in the ca^e of St. Angelo : 
but no sooner did he see the Jgrench cannon pointed against its feeble ram- 
parts, than he offered to capitulate ; and it cost him omy a cardinal's hat to 
make ^ peace with the king. The president Brissonet, who from a lawyer 
w*as become an archbishop, persuaded Charles to this accommodation. In 
reward of bis services he obtained the purple.(l) The king's confessor was 
likewise in the secret ; and Charles, wnose interest it was to have deposed 
the pope, forgave him, and afterward remnted of lenity. 

No TOntiff surely ever more deserved the indi^pation of a Christian prince. 
He and the Venetians had applied to the Turkish mperor Bajaxet II. son 
and successor of Mahomet 11- to assist them in driving the'^French monarch 
out of Italy. It is also asserted, that the pope had sent one Bozxo in quality 
of nuncio to the court of Constantinople, and that the alliance b^ween lus 
holiness and the sultan was purchased oy one of those i n h u m a n crimM which 
are not committed without horror even within the walls of the serf^lio. 

AJexander VI. by an extraordinair chain of events, had at that ^ 
possession the person of Zizim, brotner to Bmaset II. The manner in which 
this unfortunate prince fell into the hands of the pope was as follows : 

Zizim, who was adored by the Turks, had disputed the empire with Ba- 
Jazet, and was defeated. Fortune prevailed over the pr^en the people ; 
and this unhappy son of Mahomet il. the tenyr of the Christian name, had 
recourse in his dlistress to the kpights of Rhodes, now the knights of MHta. 
They at first roceived him as a prince to whom they were boun4^ afford 
protection by the laws of hospitality, and who might one day be ^ use to 
them in their wars against the Infidels ; but th^ soon afterwiM treated him 
aa a prisoner, and Bajoaet agreed to pay them mrty thousand sequins annu- 
ally, on condition that they should not suffer Zizim to return into Tuikey. 
The knij^ts conveyed him to one of Uieir commanders at Poitou in France*; 
and Chanes VIII. received, at the same time, an arob ass ador from Baiazet 11- 
and a nuncio fiom pope Innocent VIII. Alexander’s predecessor, relive to 
this valuable ci^itive. •The sultan claimed him as his sulyect, and the 
wanted to have possession of hk person, as a pledge for the safety of IJWy 
against the attempts ef the Turks. Charles sent him to the The 

pontiff reoelved him with all the splendour and magnificence whim the sove- 
reign of Rome could show to the broUier of the sovereign of Consimtinople ; 
ane Paul Jovius say^ that Alexander VI. sold Zizim^s life in a treaty 
he negotiated with jB^jazet. But be that as it may, tba king of France, full 
of ^ vast projects, and certain of the conquest of Naples, now wanted to 
Become fbnniiuble to the sultan, by having the person of this unlbrtuns^ 
prince in his power. The pope delivered hun to Charles, but poisoned, ss is 
supposed. It is at least certain that he died soon after ; and the diameter 
of Alexander VI. makes it probable, that three hundred thousand ducats, 

(I) Gcorgii Flori, dt BcL ItnL Pbil. At Com. Iit. t'iI. chap. xii. 
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Gonnlvo de Cordov*, ■nraamed the OtMt Ca]rtain» wham th^ CetlwlMiUte.- 
ieatiee had aent to Ua aaaiatamw, aMoWy.aooamm thotwhata-ifinamBt. of 
Na^ea. He died aeon after, and Ml hleuado FnadoitoiajMlfMipMaiooof 
the throne ;f 1) ao that the poUtioal ayalem of Ita^ r e awB iad Me. aaawa if^ 
peannee tt ooEore the Freneh InTMum# 4 ' 

Charles^ after hU return to France, nve himaelf up to thoae paatimfa and 
pleasurefl whiidi had bedn the bane of hia Italian^ eapedltkmo In the mean 
time his heal^ de ca yed, and he died without ime in the twenty-ei^th year 
of his age, and the seventeenth of his reign ; a man of small body and 
short stature," says Comines ; but eo gSod thbt it is not>posaible to see a 
bdtter creature ; and so sweet and gentle in disposition, that it U not 
known that he ever either gave or took‘oflbnoe in ms life." He was suc- 
ceeded in the throne of France by the duke of OrldanSi under the title of 
Lewis XII. to which was afterwara added the most glorious of all appella- 
tions, that of Father of hit People, 

Lewis was thirty-six years of age when he ascended the throne ; and from 
that moment he forgot all hia personal resentments. When some of his 
courtiers put him in mind, that certain persons who had formeriy been his 
enemies were now in his power, he made that ever memorable reply The 
kiim of Fkunce revenges not th^ injuries of the duke of Orleaw" It is 
one tmng, however, to deliver a fine maxim, and another to make it the rule 
of one’s conduct Lewis did both. But his fatal ambition of reigning in 
Italy brought many misfortunes upon himself and hia kingdom, notwith- 
standing his prudence and paternal affection for his subjects. 

The claim of Lewis Xll. to Naples, was the same as that^of Charles Vlll. 
and he demanded the duchy of Milan in right of one of lus grandmothers, 
daughter of John Galeazo Visconti, first duke of that territory : who had 
stipulated, in the marriage contract of his daughter Valentine, that in case 
of failure of heirs male in the family of Visconti, the duchy of Milan should 
descend to the posterity of this Valentine and the duke of Orleans. That 
event took place. The family of Visconti became extinct in 1447 ; but the 
house of Orldans had hitherto been prevented, by various accidents, from 
making good their claim : and the du^y of Milan was sUU held by t^ de- 
aoendante of Francis Sfonsa, a soldier of fortune, who, having married the 
neural daughter of the last legal duke, raised himself by his valour and ta- 
lents to the ducal throne. Lewis now prepared to aasei^ hie right with ar- 
dour, and he succeeded. But before 1 relate the partiiovdars of that conquest, 
it will be necessary to say a few words of pope Alexander VI. and his son 
CsBsar Borgia, on account of their alliance frith the king of Franse, and the 
ahare whi(£ they had in the wars of Italy : reicaiUng by the way, that 
Ludovico Sforza, sumamed the Moor, having murdered his nepheV, and 
te^en possession of the duchy of Milan, had been eonfiraaed in it, in 1494, 
by the investiture of the emperor Maximilian, who Married his daii§^ter.( 2 ) 
Alexander VI. was at that time engaged in two great desigiit : one was to 
recover for the Patrimony of St. Peter the many territoriee ef wldeh it waa 
said to have been deprived ; tod the other, Ae exaltaAion of > his son G»sar 
Borgia. Infamous as his conduct was, it did not , in the least Impa^ his au- 
thority. Ha wss publicly accused of a crimiiial tt w re qib n d eitce with hk own 
sister, whom he took away from tiiree husbands iSftooesmhly : and he caused 
the last to be assasinate^ that he nd^t bestoef her in mamitfe on th» heir 
of the house of Este. The nuptials were celebNited in the l^ticto hy 
most shameless diversions that aebauch had ever invented for the confusion 
of modesty. Fifty oouxtesana danced naked hefove t^ ixieestuous family ; 
and prizes were ^ven to those who exMbitod the most li^vious motions. 
The duke of Gandia and Cnssr Borgia, at that time tsardinal and aiohbisbop 
of Valentia in Spain, are said to have publicly disputed the favours of their 
sister Lucretia. The duke of Gandia was ssssmiontni at Boms^ and Csssar 


CD O. Fieri. Guicciardini. 

(S) Du Mont. Corp, Diplom. tom. iii. 
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;»j sssn^^' 

more than one member of the 
BScrM ^UWiWa^ fhet' ao^^iiglit hocome possessed of their treasures. But, 


B8cr^ **^*SS^*!5?!^^*****^. possessed of their treasures. But, 

notwItWrtlwiwi^^i®*® snssmitiae, ^fas people of Rome obeyed without mur- 
muriiigr^ "tnls ponttsV^f^endiliip was courted by all the potentates in 
Euh^' 

Lewis ICII.IiAdiMUiy reasons fw desiring the friendship of Alexander. 
He wairt^to be divorced from his wife Joan, the daughter of Lewis XI. 
who was erboked s^ egiy, and with whom he had lived in wedlock above 
twenty-two years, without having any children* No law, but the law of 
nature, could authorise such a serration ; and yet diemst and policy made 
it necessary. The king disliked ‘his wife, and was desirous of posterity. 
Anne of Bnttany, the queen-do wi^r, still retained that tenderness which 
she had felt for him, when duke of ^Idans. His passion for her was not yet 
extinguished ; and unless he married her, or at least if she married another, 
Brittany must be for ever dismembered from the French monarchy. 

These were powerful motives ; but the authority of the Holy See was 
necessary to give a sanciiou to them. It had long been customary to ap- 


ply to the pope for permission to marry a relation, or put away a wiie : 
Lewis appliM to Alexander VI. who never scrupled at any indulgence in 
which he could find his interest. The bull^of divorce was issued ; and Caesar 
Borria was sent with it into France, with power to negotiate with the king 
on the subject of his Italian claims. But this son of the church, in a double 
sense, did not leave Rome till he was assured of the duchy of Vdentinois, a 
company of one Imndred armed men, and a pension of twenty thousand 
livres. All these Lewis not only agreed to, but also promised to procure for 
him the sister of the king of Navarre. The ambitious Borgia, though a car- 
dinal and an archbishop, now changed his ecclesiastical character for a secu- 
lar one ; and pope Alexander granted, at one and the same time, a dispen- 
sation for his son to quit the church, and for the king of France to quit his 
wife.(8) Matters were quickly settled between Lewis and the queen-dow- 
ager, and the French prepared for a fresh invasion of Italy. 

In this enterprise Lewis bad the Venetians on his side, who were to have 
share in the spoUe of the Milanese. .The emperor Maximilian, whose busi- 
ness it was to have defended the duke of Milan, his father-in-law and vassal, 
was not at that time in a condition to assist him. He could with difficulty 
make head against the Swiss, who had entirely freed themselves^ from the 
Austrian dominion : he therefore acted, upon this occasion, the feigned part 
of indifierehce. 

The Frendi monarch terminated amicably some disputes which he had 
with Ihiilip the Handsome, the emperor's son, and father of Charles V. and 
this Philip did homage to France for the counties of Flanders and Artois. 
Lewis likewise renewed the treaty concluded by Charles VIII. with England; 
and being now ee cu r o on all sides, he made his army cross the Alps. 

Thfa army ^d not exceed twenty thousand men ; yet in the space of 
twenty days; the Ffenoh made themselves masters of tfce duchy of Milan and 
the rcMhlic of Genoa, while the Venetians occupied the territ^ of Cremona. 
The miig, in dttoel robes, entered the city of Mila^ in triumph ; and the 
duke, Lndovieo Sfone, being betrayed soon after, by the Swiss in Ms p^, 
sent prisoner I^ranoe, and shut up in the castle of Loches, where ho 
lay unpittod dd r h iy the remainder of his dayB.(3) 

CDrioQi^ d^servs U0ti0€. Lewis Xu. pretended that be had never consummated hit 
■BarrUse frith the Briwceca Joan, and the pope admitted his assertion as an argument for 
Jbe divorce. Bat JoanCrtelf. when quertmned, declared in the most solemn manner 
that tbp marriage been consummated. She even mentioned ““d 

^Knmstanoea iim on being asked by the king’s proctor, whether she bad not some 
Bating defects unnsual in b^sex ? she promptly replied : I know I am neither o I 
.. ““de nor well favoored, as the greater part of my ; but I ^ 

KD^rs mo unfit for marriage.”^ Prices f/u nivurce de Jeanne de Franee. 

W Brantome. Guicciardini. 
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meat td SfUan, ho woo o n n W o d jbr UootfhliwnMMpayi^iho looioOo lil the 
Itolion prinoeo and ototopiood tpoai nto^liraii^ tug tiiow. But the de- 
sire of reooveiinfip tbe IringAoi MW pc'pf^MAt : and 

aa he foreaawdOpimitMm fiom F^p^imad, 4ie CMieUo 4eiiig» wh# hM for- 
ineriy expelled we Fretaoh from that countrj^ alitrho^wai eoimeoted both 
by treaties and afimity with frederie, king oF>7imles,lie entevouzed by 
offers of interestj to which the ears of that aionareh wave never -deaf, to en- 
gage him in an opposite oonfederacy. A plan was a e e ord i ngj y settled for the 
expulsion of Freoeric, and the partition oc his dominioiiae Freddie, unable 
to resist the force of the oombined monarchs, each of whom was far his sum- 
rior in power, resigned his sceptre. But he had the satliffaction to see Nafdes 
prove tne source of contention among hitfoo|M)ueror8. Lewis and Ferdinand, 
though they had concurred in making the conquest, differed about the divi- 
sion of it. From allies they became enemies ; and GOnsalvo de Cordova, 
partly by the exertion of those military talents which gave him a just title 
to the appellation of the Great Captain, bestowed upon him by his country- 
men, parUy by such shamebeu and frequent violations of ^e most solemn 
engagements as leave an ind^ble stain upon his meltnory, stripped the French 
ovalTthey possessed in the hfeapolitan dominions, and secured the entire pos- 
session m the disputed kingdom to his no less pmffdious master.(l) 

Meanwhile Alexander VI. sub&ued the fiefs m Romania by the arms of his 
son Ca^r Borgia. There is not one act of oppression, subtle artifice, heroic 
courage, or atrocious villany, which his son left unpractised.^ He made use 
of more art and dexterity to get possession of e^ht or ten little towns, and 
to rid himself of a few noblemen who stood in his way, than Alexander the 
Great, Julius Csesar, Genghiz-Khan, or Tamerlane, hM Employed to subdue 
the greater part of the habitable globe. Every thing seemed to conspire to 
his aggrandizement. His father was armed with the spiritual^ and he with 
the temp<iral power, of the church. But his good fortune was of short dura- 
tion : he la^ured, without knowing it, for the Patrimony of St. Peter. 

Alexander VI. died in 1503, and left behind him a more detestable memory 
in Europe than Nero or Caligula had done in the Roman empire ; the sanc- 
thy of hu station adding a double tinge to his guilt. The papacy, however, 
was indebted to him for an accesstop to its temporal dommioos. Cwsar 
Borgia lost all the friiita of his crimes, and the church profited by them. 
Most of the cities which he had conquered chose another master, on the 
death of his faUier : and pope Julius II. obliged him soon after to d^ver up 
4he rest. 

Abandoned by friends, allies, and relations, Borgia, in a diort time, had 
nnthing haft of all his wicked greatness ; and, to complete his miserable ca- 
tastro^e, he who had betrayed so many, was at laat betrayed. Gonsilvo de 
Cordovl^ the Great Captain, with whom be had trusted his person, sent him 
prisoner into Spain. Lewis XII. took from him the duchy of Valentinois 
and his pension. All the worid forsook him. Having found meanSy however, 
to escape from prison, he sought refuae in Navarre ; and courage, which 
Jiot properly a virtuq, but a happy quuification, emomon alike to tne wicked 
and the virtuous, did not desertlum in his di s tr esses . While in this asylumj 
he still maintained e|:ery part of hii character. He carried on IntriguaB, and 
ha commanded.in person we army of the king of Navarre, his father-in-law ; 
during a war whiw that prinoe entered into by the persoasiim of Boma. to 
dispoMOSs his vaanls of the H<dy See. He was slam fighting ;(9) ^ A 
rious end V’ says Voltaire ; but it is surely only glorious to fall in a good 
csan8e,and Bmpia's wap confessedly a bad one. We have no occasion, there” 
fore, to think his fall too favonimle. He wrought h^ own ruip, after hav- 
ing oompleted his dlnmiee ; a lesson more strikii^ than if be had suffered by 
the of the pubue executioner. 

Lewis XII. made a new attempt to recover the kingdom of Naples, ana 
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OCCMkioed by the 
a^Aitbbw^, who ooM his iiisster*a Idt^rest 
Py % PW^y ^ PordijMiBd, and by tho bravery 
y?, rincM^y desirous of peace; and 


si®**® •“*" investiture of that duchv. 

^ t^*^y th^bM ofFtMet, piwniMd his daughter in marriage to 
^arlee^ grradim rf Maximilian and Ferdinand, with Brlt^y, 

Bum^y, ■*U*“ dominions as her dower, in case he died with- 
out hOM J^e. this ^cle of the treaty was wisely opposed by the 

Btetes France Kl) ^d the princess Anne was riven in mw^M to the 
count of Angonlenm, first prince of the blood, and presumptive heir to the 
crom, j^terwarda FrMcis 1.. Thus Brittany, which^ad been twice annexed 
to the Fcei^ m^rcshy, ^ twice near being sevned from it, was incorpo- 
rated with it, and Bur^ndy also was preserved. 

Dui^ the course of these timsactions, Isabella, queen of Castile, died, 
and Phibp of Aurtna went to ^e possession of that kinirdoin, as heir to his 
iMtl^in-law. He ^ died in a Aort tim^; and, to the astonishment of 
all Europe^ left the king of France governor to his son Charles. 

The balance of power was now happily poised among the principal Euro-‘ 
pean steteg, and might long have maintained general tranquillity, had not 
the active and enterprising genius of aif ambitious pontiff exdteo anew the 
flam^f war and discord among them. But the cause of that discord, my 
dear Philip, and ito consequences, must be investigated in a future Letter. 


LETTER LIV. 


EWf*<qMr, from tki Leayue of Camhray to the Death of Lewie XIL ' 

<|iJLius II. to whom the popM are particularly indebted for their temporal do- 
minion, had forpned the project of driving aU foreigners out of Italy. But he 
was desiroug, in the first place, of humbling the Venetians, who had not only 
declined entering into his views, but had refused to restore the places which 
they had di sm embered from the territory of the church. The league of 
Cambray waa the consequence of their refusaL 

Let us take a view of that republic, which excited the jealousy of so many 
princes and s ta tes, and cementcMl this famous confederacy. 

Venice, my dear Philip, took its rise, as I have had occasion to notice, 
during the inixMidB of the Barbarians, in the fifth century. The little islands 
^the Adriatic Gulf afforded an asylum to the neighbouring inhabitants, who 
wginally lived by fishing and afterwards grew rich and mwerful by com- 
Bwce- They egiun got footing on the Terra Firma; ana Venice now ex- 
tmded her dcnninion rrom the Lake of Como to the middle of Dalmatia. The 
TuHcs had despoiled her of what she had taken from the Christian emperors 
M G reece ; but die stUI retained the large island of Candia or Crete, imd 
pn ssgss i q n of Cjpnm. . 

The dvu onostitution of Venice, established on a firm basis, had suffln^ 
^ < d hdde rshhi aheratton for sevenU centuries ; and the repubUo, during the 
wra ebluw ^ tfane, conducted its aAurs with an iinifonn and vigorous 
Or peliey,.whU gave it great advantage over other states, whose views 
ood measures cimngad aa often as the form ^ their government or the per- 
admhiistared IL But the constitution of this republic had one 
i| wanted a eoonterpoiae tp the power of the nobles, and did 
to &b common people. No private dtiaen 
^ Veeio» 1 ^ ^ ^ senator, or occupy nj considerable em- 

ployment in the state. 

W tfaitray, ton. \w, Henault, tom. i. 
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tni«MI tlt^OwB «iib)eota, and jmjjwl 

the military force of tiie rbjadiliiH thgg aiW W > 

oenarieB. Ner wm the eoiniimnd <>f Ijieerew^tratthd io i|aple Veiidikiii« 
lest ^ev should ttoouire such indueace over the arfur as might enawoger 
pUblie lioerty. A soldier of fort^e was placed at the h^ad'lif the^^^mdei df 
the eommonweAkh ; and to obtain that honour was the gu^ object of the 
Italian e&nd&ttieri^ or leaders of bands, who made a trade m war, during the 
Ibm^teenth and fifteenth centuries, and hired out troops to different pnnees 
ikdl Btates.M) 

^ A republic that disarmed its subjec^ and excluded its nobles from military 
eenttUand, must have carried on warlike enterprises at great disadvantim ; 
but its cdmmerce was an inexhaustible source of opulence. All the natmns 
^ Ilurope decoded upon the Venetians, not only for the precious commo- 
dities or the Bast, which they imported by the way of Egypt, but for various 
manufactures fabricated by them alone, or finished with a dexterity and ele- 
gance unknown in other cotvitries. From this extensive commerce, the 
state derived sudi immense supplies, as concealed the vices in its constitn- 
tion, and enabled it to keep omfoot such armies as were an over-niatdi for 
the force whidi any of its neighbours could bring into the field. Venice be- 
came an object of terror to the Italian states. Her wealth was viewed with 
envy by the greatest monarchs, who eould not vie with her private dtisens 
in the magnificence of their buildings, in the richness of their dress and fur- 
niture, or in ^lendour and elegance of living. And Julius II. whose ambi- 
tion and abilities were equal to those of any pontiff who had ever sat on the 
papal throne, by working upon the fears of the Italians, and* Upon the avarice 
of the princes beyond the Alps, induced them to form against this proud 
rep^lic one of the most extensive confederacies that Europe had ever beheld. 

The emperor, the king of France, the king of Spain, and the pope, were 
principals tn the League of Cambray, to which almoBt all the princes of Italy 
accede ; the least considerable of them hoping for some share in the spoils 
of a ^te which they deemed to be devoted to inevitable destruction. The 
Venetians might have diverted this storm, or have broken its force ; but 
with a presumptuous rashness, to whidi ^eir is nothing similar in the course 
of their history, they waited its approSudi. The impetuous valour of the 
French rendered ineffectual all their precautions for the safety of ^ rs- 
public ; and the battle of Aignadel, fought near the river Adda, entirely 
ruined the army on which they relied fbr defence. Julius 11. seiz^ all the 
towns which they held in the eoolesiastical territories ; and Ferdinand re- 
Snnexed the pla^ which they bad got possession of on the coast of Calabria 
to his Neapolitan dominions. Maximilian at the head of a powerful ermy, 
advanced towards Venice on one side ; the French pushed XhAr omiquests on 
the other ; and the Venetians, surrounded by so mray enemies, and left 
without one ally, sunk from the height of presumption to the dep^ ef de- 
spair. They abandoned all their terntoriee on the continent, and shut them- 
selves up in their capital, as their last refuge, and the only pkee irhioh they 
hoped to piieserye.(9) ^ 

Julius Mving thus^in the humiliation of the Venetiaiisi, attaiiied Us first 
db)^, begun to think of the second, more wcnr^ of his ettCerprising genius, 
^the expcUon of every foreign power out of Italy.*' For tUe pSipose it 
was neOcekary to dUssolve the League of Cambray, aid sow dia^nieiMs among 
those princes whom he had formerly united. tiVhbsohed tiie VaBOtiaos, on 
.their oedltm to hhn the places dahned by the Holy See, from tins aBathema 
whi^ had Men pronounced against diem ; andheeo d eittdedan aU imme with 
the r^bBc agaU^t those very F’eatch wliom he had ca&ed' le te 4 ippr^ 
it. Ineir imperionSneM had rendered them peeeliaiiy dbqeariim to th^ 
Italians ; and Ji^s II. who Was a native of CAoi, was gmatfp lierirens of 


O) Sandi. iS/orj* CtPii. Fenemiana. „ 
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trittiapkaBt ottoJtBitoii with which he had pu- 
r iwoordehe cauaed to.be burnt, and w^oee 

prioap^^^^dna lie obliged te kneel at the foot of his throne, while he pro- 
noiiiioea tlim eentra^ ; which, afW all, was only to pay a trifling fine. On 
LeidiiU’^ereic^, the haiighty pontiff was detennined that.the tempest fir^ 
■ho^d iaP ; md. in ord^ to pive the way for this bold pit>ject, he at once 
sought for a ground of quarrel with that monarch, and courted the alliance 
of rorelgn pniicea. He declared war against the duke of Eerrara, the con- 
federate of Lewis ; he solicited the favour of Henry Vlll. who had lately 
ascended the threne of England, bjr sending him a sacred rose, perfumed 
with musk, and anointed with chnsm : he detached Ferdinand from the 
league^ and drew him over to his party, by granting him the full investiture 
of the kingdom of Naples ; and,* what he chiefly valued, he formed a treaty 
with the Swiss, whose subsidy Lewis had refused to augment^ and whom he 
had ofiended by somb contumelious expressions. (1) 

The confederacy of Cambray being thus dissolved, the face of aflairs soon 
began to wear a very different appearance in Italy. The Venetians, now re- 
covered from their consternation, were able tr^ make bead against the empe- 
ror, and even to regain part of the territory which they had lost. The pope 
and his allies made war upon the duke of Ferrara, the ally of France. They 
were opposed by the French troops, and c^liged to raise the siege of Bologna ; 
but they afterwards formed that^of Mirandola, where Julius appeared in 
person^ visited the trenches, hastened the operations, and entered the breach, 
with all the ardour of a young soldier in pursuit of military glory.^2) 

Lewis, in the mean time, was at a loss how to act : overawed by nis vene- 
ration for the vipar of Christ, he was afraid to let h^ generals take those ad- 
vantages which fortune threw in their way. He was, therefore, desirous to 
divest Julius of that sacred character, which chiefly rendered him formida- 
ble. With this view, in conjunction with Maximilian, who was himself am- 
bitious of the papacy, and b^ the authority of some ^sgusted cardinals, be 
summoned a general council at Pisa, in order to reform the church, and 
check the exorbitancies of the sovereign power. But Lewis was as irresolute 
in supporting the council, as in instructing his generals. Julius saw his 
timidity, and availed himself of it. He summoned a council at the Lateran : he 
put Pin under an interdict, and all^the places that should give shelter to the 
sohismatical council ; he excommunicated the cardinals and prelates who at- 
tended it ; he even pointed his spiritual thunder against the princes who ad- 
hered to it : he freed their subjects from aU oatfa^s of allegiance, and g^ve 
their dominions to every one who could take possession of them. (3) 
Ambition lays hold of the slightest pretences to accomplish its designs, 
The crafty Ferdinand, who had obtained the surname of Catholic, but who 
I’Ctnirded the cause of the pope and of religion solely as a cover to his selfish 
politics, made this anathema of Julius a pretext for robbing the. king of Na- 
varre of his dominions, as an ally of France, and consequently incuuded in 
the bull fulminated against the a<lherents of the council oi Pisa. The method 
whiidi he took to effect this conquest was no less singular than the measure. 
Henry VIII. his 80 n~in-law, naturally sincere and sanguine in temper, was 
nioved with a hsart^desire of protecting the pope from that oppression to 
which he believed him exposed from the French menarch. Impatient also 
of acfitirinff that distinction in Europe to which his power and opulence en- 
titledTliiin/tie could not long remain neuter amid the noise of arms : ^ he was, 
IhcpslMei, led to Join tkatuliance, which the pope, Spain, and Venice, h^ 
formed against Mwia. F^dinand saw his intemperate ardour, and made 
him the laslrttiiieht of his own base ambition. . , tt i 

This arlfi|il wdnoe, who considered his dose connexion with Henry only^ as 
the tnCsT ef taking advantage of his inexperience, advised him not to m- 
vade France by the way of Calais, where he himself should not have i% in 

Mexcray. Hist, dc ta Liffur/aite a Cambray, par M. I’Abbrf du Bet. 
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Mi ^ assUt him : be eaierted him mtfhiar teaeiul Icttfet Iq 
wliMo4 he ii^ld ehiUy make a conqueat of Ouieime^^ lurovince In prUj^ n 
waa hnagined the Ei^iah had atiU edkne adherenta. He promiaed 
this c^queat by the junction of a Spanlah anny : and ao aealoua did iMtaeam 
to prdmm ^eintereeta of hia aon-m-Iaw, that fie even aeot vCaae l atb Biig- 
landj in order to%annMnt the forces whi^ Henry had levied for that pita, 
pose. But the ‘marqw of Boraet, who oomnanded the Bngliah wmy, Mtm 
nojwoner landed in Uulpuaooa^ than Ferdinand auggeated the neoaaaity of 
hrst Bubdulv ue kingdom of Navarre, which lies on the frontier between 
France andTSpain. « 

Dorset, however, having no orders to make war any where but in Fnuife, 
refiiaed to take any part m that enteipriae : he therefore remained in hia 
quarters at Fontarabia. But so subtle waft the oontrivanoe of Ferdinand, 
^at the Ena^iah army, even while it lay in that dtuation, waa idnvost equal- 
W 8ervioeab& to his purpose, as if it had acted in conjunction with bis own. 
n kept the French army in awe, and prevented it from advancing to succour 
the kingdom of Navarre ; ao that the duke of Alva, the Spani^ general, 
having full leisure to oonduqa his operations, after subduing the amafier 
towns, made himsdf master of Pamj^luna, the capital, and obliged John 
d’Albert, the sovereign, to take refuge in France. Dorset was obliged to re- 
turn to England, with hia army mu^ diminished by want and sickness, with- 
out being able to effect any thmg for the Ulteresta of his master ; and Henry, 
enraged at hia ill aucceaa, waa udth difficulty made senaiUe of the fraudulent 
con^ct of Ferdinand, hia deceitful father-{n-law.(l) 

While these things woe transacting on the other aide of the Pyno^ea, 
events of still gr ea t er mqpn^i^ happenm beyond the Alps. .Though the war 
which Englandwaged against France brought no advantaro to the former 
kingdom, it was m much prejudice to the lifter ; and by cmliging Lewis to 
wi^draw hia forces frmn Italy, lost him the superiority which hia arms, in 
the beginning of the campaign, had acquired in that country. Gaston de 
Fobc, his nephew, had been entrusted with the commuid of the French 
forces ; and, at the age of twenty-three, exhibited, in a fow montl^ aach 
feats military skill and valour, as were sufficient to render illustrious the 
life of the oldest generaL His career terminated with the famona battle of 
Ravenna ; whidi, after the moat obstinatf dispute, he gained over the Spa- 
nish and Papal armies. He perished the moment his victery was conmlete, 
and with him perished the fortune of the French arms in Italy. The Swiss, 
who had now rendered themselves formidable by their bands of disciplined 
infantry, invaded the dudiy of Milan with a numerous an^, and excited its 
inconstant inhabitants to a revolt against the dominion cn France, llenoa 
followed the example of that duchy ; and Lewis, in the course of a few weeks, 
totally lost hia Italian conquests. Maximilian Sforxa, the son of Ludovico, 
waa again r^nstated in the possession of Milan, and the Genoese recovered 
theiirliberty.(9) 

The expulsion of the Frandi gave mudi pleasure to the pope ; more espe- 
cial^ as he owed it to the Sariss, whom he had honoured with tne title of 
De^dtrw 9 f tkt Holy See, and whose councils he hoped always te govern. 
Jimus II. however, eqjoyed this satisfaction but a shonKime. He died sud- 
denly, at an advanHsed age, and was succeeded In the pontificate by John of 
Memids, son of the oelebrated Laurence, who had governed Florence with so 
mudi reputation, and obtained the appellation of Father of the Mnsei. 
John tooK the name of Leo X. and proved one of the most illustrious pontiffi 
that ever sat on the papal throne. Humane, gendrims, affable, the patron of 
eyery art, Ond the friend of every virtue, he had a soul no leas capable of 
forming great designs than his predecesror ; but he was more deficate in em- 
ploying means for the execution of them. By the negutiaUons of Leo, who 
adhered to the political system of Julius, the emperor Maximilian was- de- 
tach^ from the French interest ; and Henry VIII. notwithst an d in g his dis- 


(l) Herbert. Nisi. Hen. FIJI. Polyd.Virg. 
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dljtopbwice from Scotknd, while the Eiurliah anna 

^ wSSiiyi^ht^nly diapatched an am^saadur to 
^ to accommodate all differ- 

**^1^*53^ compl^to had abeady been made 

T J*®" “**'?*' had it not been 

for p«9ected invwon of France, which roused the Jealousy of the 

SoottU netid^ TTie fluent league which subsisted betwe^France and 
Scotland was esteemed the most sacred bond of connection, and nniversallv 
beliered by the fiooto esMntial to the preservation of their independency 
a^net a peme so mneh snpe^ as the Bnglifdi. Henry's ambassadw 
ther^ore easily foresaw, thou^ Jraes stUl made professiona of maintaining 
a neutrality, that a ww with Scotland would, in the end, prove hievitable • 
and he*nye warning of the danger to his master, who sent the earl of Surry 
to put the borders in a posture oi defence, and to resist the expected inroad 
of the eneii^.(3) 

3feanwhile, tne king Bngland, all on firs for military fame, invaded 
Frmce by the way of Calais. But of all the allies, on whose assistance he 
relied, the Swiss alone fully performed their engagements. Maximilian, 
among others, failed to perform his ; althpugh he received, in advance, 
a subsidy of a hundred imd twenty thousand crowns. That he might make 
some atonemmit, however, for his breach of faith, he appeared in person in 
the Low Countries and joined the English army with a small body of German 
and Flemish troops, tiiat were usefm in giying an example of discipline to 
Henry's new levi^ forces. ^ The emperor carried his condescension yet fur- 
ther he did not pretend, with a hanmul of men, to act as an aujuliary, but 
enlisted himself in the service of the English monarch ; wore the cross of St. 
George, and received a hundred ducats a day for the use of his table. (3) * 

An emperor of Germany, serving under a king of England, and living by 
his bounty, was surely a spectacle truly extraordlnair ; but Henry treated 
him with the highest respect, and he re^y directed all the operations of the 
war. The first enterpriM which they unciertook was the siege of Terouane, 
a town situated on the borders of Picardy. During the attack of this place, 
was Ibi^t the famous battle of Guiimgate, where the cavalry of France fled 
at the first onset, and in which the duke of Longueville, Bussi d’ Amboise, 
Clermont, Imberwurt, the chevalier Bayard, and many other officers of dis- 
tinction, were made priaoners. This action, or rather rout, is commonly 
called the of Spwro ; because the French, on that occasion, made 

more use of their spurt than their military weapon8.(4) 

After so considerable an advantage, Henry, who was at the head of a com- 
plete army of fifty thousand men, might have made incursions to the gates 
of Faria, and ^unead oonf^on and desolation evc^ where. It therefore gave 
I^wis great joy, when he heard that the king of England, instead of pushing 
his victory, had returned to the siege of Terouane. T^t place, hc^ever, 
^As, soon obliged to capitulate, and the anxieties of the French were a^in re- 
newed with regard to the motions of the English. T^^e Swiss, at the same 
time, had entered Burgundy with a formidable army ; and the Catholic kin^ 
thou^ lie had made a truce with Lewis, seemed dispo|ed to seize every ad- 
vantage whi^ fortune should present to him. Never was the French mo- 
narc% greater danger, or lesrin a condition to defend itself against those 
P^^^rimnnniae which or threatened it on every side. 

Lewis, thouj^ fruitful in expedients, was now at a loss what course to fol- 
low, Of whdre to piece his safety : his troops were dismayed, his people inti- 
midated, and Im Had no ally to assist hinr^ . But France was saved by the blun- 
ders of her The Swiss allowed themselves to be wheedled into a 

negotiatipn i^.TremouQle, governor of Burgundy, without inquiring whe- 
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ihor 1 m kfttf #iir powm tntt ; and Dfililmiwi* lni«w W 

diMTowod by hiamaitor^ itipulated wliatOTar ili6f Wfn pb iw d 

haM^ to fat rid af andi daoffttrotii invadan at tha esponie of m lltA flionej 
andnway omjrty protniw HenxydiflDovmdnolMiigtiomiooiaihoooii- 
daetofwtrtlnatkeSfriMinnagotnlion- , By tha int c re i tod countel-of 
imilkn, lie laid elem to To«raay» whkk th^ belonged to Frano^ af- 
fNded the tvoope el that Idnedom e peange Into the heart of the Nether- 
lander Boon anar the redoe^m of tine place, which nowiae adTanoed the 
oonqneeta of Henry, he waa informed of the retreat of the Swiei^ and ae the 
eeaeoB wae now far adranced, ho thought propmr to return to Kndand , and 
carried with'hiin the greater part of hk ani^.(l ) Such, my dear FhiUp, waa 
the iMne of a campai^ much boaated of Mr tiie Snglieh monarch ; but which, 
all fii finniaHnnfe eonddered, waa unprofitable, if net ine^oiioue. 

The euooeee which, during thia aeaaon, attended the Eng l iah arma in North 
Britain waa more deoiaive. Jamea IV. had aaaembled the whcde forcf of hia 
domlniona, and eroaaed the Tweed at the head of a brave though tummtuoua 
army of fifty thousand men. But instead of maklnr use of the opportunity, 
which the absence of Henry tafiForded him, to push nia oonquesta, ne watted 
hk time in the arms of a fair captive. Hk trooM became dkaatiafied, and 
began to be pinched with hanger ; and as the authority of the prince waa yet 
ferirle among the Scots, and militpry discipline extremely lax, many of them 
stole from the camp, and retired homewards* Meanwhil^ the earl of Surry, 
having collected a l^y of twenty-eix thousand men, approached the ene- 
my, who lay on some high grounds near the bilk of Cheviot. He drew them 
from their station, by feigmng enter their country ; and an obstinate bat- 
tle waa fou^t in the field of Tlouden. where the king of Scotland and the 
flower of 1& nobility were Blain.(9) — Henry, on this occasion, dkixivered a 
mind truly great and generous. Though an inviting opportunity was now 
offered him of extending hk dominion over the whole island, he took com- 
passion on the helpless condition of his sister Margaret, and her infant son ; 
and readily granUM peace to Scotland, as soon as it was applied for. 

Boon amr thk peace, which put Henry in a conditioa to prosecute hk 
views on the oontinent to more advantage, aa he bad nothing to fear from hk 
northern neighbours, and a general pacification took plaoe between the contend- 
ing powers. Lewis renounced the council of Pisa, now transferred to Lyons, 
Leo Xjgranted him absolution. Ferdinand the Catholic renewed the 
truce with France ; and he and Maximilian entered into a treaty with Lewk 
for Uie marriage of his second daughter, Rende, to Cbarlea, prince of Spein, 
their oomraon gran<laon. Lewis himself espoos^ the princeas Mary of £im- 
land, and agreed to pay Henry a wrillinn erovna^ tbe arrears due by the 
treaty of Espies. These two monarchs also entmd into an alliance for 
their mutual defeaGe.(3) 

Lewis XU. thus rescued finom hk numerous difficulties, had the h^piaeas 
of beheldhig once more his aflfairs in good order, add nU Europe in trimqull- 
Itty. But he enjoyed this happiness only a short while. Enchanted with 
the benuty and elegant acoomplkhments of hk young queen, he forgot in 
her aren hk advan^ age, and was seduced into such a round of |puety end 
pleasure as proved very unauiuble to hk declining health,(4) He cUed about 
three mooths after tbe marriage, in hk fi^-lbufth year, and when he waa 
meditating anew the oonquest of Milan — which was left to immortalke the 
name, and swell the mkliMrtuBas, of hk sucsessor. 

Thm 4s DO p crfe elloB in human beinff, my dear Philip, and ce ms e qn ently 
not in kings, wbntever thrir dattarecs asay Utl them; Mliw men, rither 

fl) dr J W ia rsar — . Qa l c s i af d iaW 

m Bachsasa. Oiuawood. Hsrbsrt* 

W SmatbOKr. EUgt dv LamU X//. ** The gaed hke.” sMS aaitbsr writer, ** Ibt 
** tb« mUm of hit «rif«, totally alisrsd his ssaaner of lirins. wbomt kefmrt bo assd to 
** diM# at Hmtt m'cUck in the Monuae. h« imv did aot dkr till imm. Hs alto boca 
** to fo to M at «tjr in tbo ««oetag, and bo eow fromMDtk mi ogr till and- 

** (//ur. 4e Cktv, Nothing cao marh niort stroaglj tbas this pat* 

ttg« tbo difference bolwerii tbe mods of liviag la that aad tboprotoal a^* 
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rnnaom nr M— i tohav poMCMed more J>c i al and benevolent virtuee 

thealiOT of T*ewii XII. . Be wu nnivmellybeleTedbff Uepe^ 
«lei tike fepnlaeB end the noliility eqiudly adored hittt end nnenbennahr 
iln^ 2eir Fetber ; e title with wnidi he wee partknlnrlT pleeaed* end 
whkh kennde'ihtlie etndy of hie lilh to deeerve. He began Utt rehra with 
Bien^ tnree : end at the time of hie death, notwithetaadlnir hie 
^Miendlik dkeekenu^ had diminiihed the imblic bordena above one half. 

Ycev adidbetiinei^ or. in a political eenoe, nk errore, endeared him to hie 
eobjeotai for it wae well known, that he mi^t have maintained hie eon- 
queebiiii Italr, if he would have levied larger Bame upon hie people. But 
hie heart womd not permit him to diatreea them : he eete em ed any loai light 
with that of their affectione. Hie moderatioD wee no leae remark- 
able wan hia humanity. When told that aome of hie coartiera amiled at hia 
QMonomy, whidi they oonaidenMf aa too rigid, and that certain authora had 
taken the liberty to ridicule it in their writing he waa bv no meana dia- 
pleaaed. I would rather," replied he magnanimoualy, that my people 
abould laugh at my panimony, than weep at their own oppr ea a ion a.* (1) 


LETTER LV. 

Th^ cwntrol Vine of Europe eontinued, from tke Accession of Fronds /, in 
J515, to tke Dcmtk of the Emperor Maximilian, in 1519 ; including tke 
Rise of tke Reformation in Germany. 

Lewii XU. waa aoccecdedon the throne of France by hia aon-in-law Francia, 
count of Angouleme, first prince of the blood, whoae military genius, it waa 
foreseen, would soon disturb the’ peace of Europe. Young, brave, am- 
bitious, and enterprising, he immediately turned his eyes towards Italy, aa 
the scene of glory and of conquest, nis first o^ect waa the recovery of 
Milan. But before he sat out on that expedition, he renewed the treaty 
which his predecessor had concluded with England ; and having nothing to 
fear from Spain, where Ferdinand was on the verye of the gi^ye, he marched 
his army towards the Alps, under pretence of defending his kingdom against 
the incursiona of the Swisa. Informed of his hostile intentions, that warlike 
people had tak en up anna, at the inatigation of the pope, in order to protect 
Maximilian Sforxa, duke of Milan, whom they had restored to his dominions, 
and thought themselves bound in honour to suppo^ .a, 

'rhesenardy mountaineers took possession of all those passes in the Alps, 
thro^ which they thought the French must enter Italy ; and when in- 
form^ that Francis had made his way into Piedmont, by a secret route, they 
desoended undismayed into the plain, and gallantly oppoa4Ml themielvw on 
foot te the heavy-armed cavalry of France. The two armiea met at Marig- 
nan, near Milan; where waa fought one of the moat furioua and obatin^ 
battlea menUoned in the history of modem times. The action began towards 
evening: night parted the oombatants ; but ii«rt mor^ the Swiss renewed 
the unabated ardour, and it required all^the heroic valoui^f 

FtaiHiB to insDiie his troops with courage suAcient to resist the shock. The 

Swii^ tkondkbr^en at Inat by the cavaliy, and g«^ ky the caMw, kmg 
kepithdriround ; dnd did not retire till they bnd lost upwards^ twelre 
tbntfand cfAdr beat tipopa, iBout one half of thdr whole nurohar- The 
lam of tho Fnooh waa very conaidarable; twenty tbonaand men foil on ^th 
ridea j mid the old amrahnl Trivuhio, who hni hcM praaant 
pttebed banlr*, used to Aecinra, that in oompariaon of the katUe ^Ma^- 
wuM^Myothar jniigyncnt hn had mom mem hot tke plmg of afoMrsii, but 

^^ThMmrMdcr of thc^y of and the cmiquest of the whdy duchy. 
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were tbe eooMqaeiioefl of tm victory Magiiuilign Sfaw wwignfwh liie eLum, 
in eoiKddenitkMi of a paneion ; and Fnmcia, having opncdndad a tMlj with 
the pope and with the Swlae, returned into Franoei leaving to Charlee duke 
of B^rbon ^ nvemment of hie Italian doBiiniepis.(l) 

In the mean ume the euooeee and glory of the Freooh monaenh began to 
ezeite Jealousy In the breast of the did emperor Maarindlian ; n«r was the 
rapid progreai of Franvie, thouah in so distant a countryj ranarded with in. 
difference even by the king of England. Henry displumed a miniiter to 
the ooutt of Vienna, with secret oraers to propose eertain payments to the 
emperor ; and Maximilian, who was ever rc^y to embrace any overture to 
excite fresh troubles,' and always necessitous, immediately invaded Italy 
with a considerable army. But that prince being repulsed before MUan, by 
the French garrison, and hearing that twelve thousa^ Swiss were advancing 
to its relief, retired hastily into Germany ; made peace with France and with 
Venice ; ceded Verona to that republic for a sum of money ; and thus ex- 
cluded himself, in some measure, from all future access into Italy.(2) 

This peace, which restored universal tranquillity to Europe, was preceded 
by the aeath of Ferdinand the Catholic, and the succession of his grandson 
Charles to his extensive dominions ; an event which had long been looked 
for, and from which the most important consequences were expected. Charles, 
who had hitherto resided in tne Low Countries, whidh he inherited as heir 
of the house of Burgundy, w'as xfDw near the full age of sixteen, and possessed 
a recollection and sedateness much above his ^ears ; but bis genius had yet 
given no indications <if that superiority which its maturer state displayed. 
That cajiacious and decisive judgment, which afterwards directed so anly the 
affairs of a vast empire, was left to he discovered by those great events to 
which it gave birth, and those occasions which made it necessary. At pre- 
sent there was little call for it. 

Cardinal Ximenes, archbishop of Toledo, a person of equal virtue and saga- 
city, had prudently been ^pointed, by the will of Ferainmnd, sole rc^nt 
of Castile till the arrival of his grandson. This man, whose character is no 
leas singular than illustrious, who united the abilities of a great statesman 
with the abject devotion of a superstitious monk, and the magnificence of a 
prime minister with the austerity of a mendicant, maintained order and tran- 
quillity in Spain, notwithstanding the discontents of a turbulent and high- 
roirited nobility. When they disputed his right to the regenev, he coolly 
showed them the testament of Ferdinand, and the ratification of tnat deed bv 
Charles ; but these not satis^ing them, and arguments proving ineffectual, 
he led them insensibly towards a balcony, whence they a view of a laige 
body of troops under arms, and a formidable train of artillery. ** Behold," 
aald the caroinal, raising his voice, and extending his arm, the powers 
" which 1 have reived friim his Catholic Majesty : by theae I govern Cas- 
** tile f and will ^vern it, till the king, your master and mine, shall oome 
** to take poaaestton of his kingdom." A declaration ao hold and determined 
allefieed aO opposition, and XJnMnes maintained his authority till the arrival 
of C%arlea.(^ 

The fate of this minister merits our attention, though not Immediately con- 
nected with the linaaif general history. The youi^ king was reoeivea with 
universal acclamations of joy ; but Xlmenea found little cauae to r^oiee. He 
was aelaed with a violent disorder, supposed to be the efleet of poiion ; and 
whmi he recovered, Charles, prejudiced wainst him ^ the Bnanwh grandees 
and hia Flenilah eourtiera, aUAted hb advice, and allowed him every day to 
■itilr Into ne gl e ct. The cardinal did not bear thb treatment whh ala usual 
firmneui of i^it. He expected a more grateful return ftem a prince, to 
wbem he delivered a kingdom far more fiourmhing riiantt had been In any for- 
mer age, and authority mote extenrive and bet&r established then the most 
tPustrioui of his ancestors had ever poaseewd. Conscious of his owblatOgri- 
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lie could not therefore refrain from giving vent, at Un\ea. to 
iodig^iatioil idid complaint. He lamented the fate Qf ^ country, and fore- 
told the' oaLanities to which it would be exposed from the insolence, the rapa- 
ctouaoeas, and the inorance of strangers. These persons agitiUed the soul 
of J Hi iienee, when he received a letter from' the lung, genteelly dismissing 
him from his councils, under pretence of easing his age of that burden, which 
he hhd wo long and so ably sustained. This letter proved fatal to the minis- 
ter. His ha^phty mind could not endure disgrace, nor his generous he.irt 
the ^nga of nagntitude : he expired a few hours a^r readl^ it.(l } 

While CHiarlea was taking ^ssession of the throne of Spain, in conscquenro 
of the death of one grandfather, another was endeavouring to obtain A»r liim 
the imperial crown. With this view, Maximilian assembled a diet at Augs« 
biirg, where he strove to gain the favour of the electors by many acts of be- 
neficence, in order to engage them to choose that young prince as his siir- 
cessor. But Maximilian himself having never been ctowam by the pope, a 
ceremony deemed essential in that age, ns well as the preceding, he was con- 
sidered only as king of the Romans, or emperor elect ; and no example 04'- 
curring in history of any person being chosen successor to a king of the 
Romans, the Germans, ever tenacious of their forms, obstinately refused to 
confer upon Charles a dignity for which their constitution knew no name.(2) 

But tne diet of Augsburg had other^ business. Thither was summoned 
Martin Luther, for propagating new and dangerous opinions." These opi- 
nions were no other, my dear Phnip, than the first principles of the Reforma- 
tion ; which soon diffused themselves through Germany, which were after- 
wai^ embraced by so many nations, and which separate one half of Europe 
from the Romiih church. Of the origin of this great schism some account 
will ^ necesMiry ; for, although I would by no means engage you in theo- 
logical disputes, you ought to know the grounds of a controversy, which pro- 
duced BO remarkable a revolution in the religious world, in the creeds and 
ceremonies dF Christians, that you may he the better enabled to iudge of its 
effects upon society, upon industry, literature, policy, and niorms. lu that 
IMt only I mean to consider it : the road to heaven 1 leave to heavenly 
d&ectors. 

In the course of these Letters I have had occasion to observe the rise of 
the pope's spiritual power, as wellps of his temporal dominion; to trace the 
progress, and to remark the abuses of each. A reMtition here would there - 
tore be unnecessary. The spiritual despotism of Gregory VII. — the tenip(»- 
ral tjrranny of Alexander VI. — and the bloody ambition of Julius 11. — make 
too strong an impression on the mind to be SiHin effaced. After that ejiorni- 
0119 privilege which the Reiman iiontifTs asKumed of disposing of crowns, und 
of releasing nations from their oath of allegiance, the most pernicious tu 
society was that of absolving individuals from the lies of moral duty. I'his 
dangeroos power, or one equivalent to it, the pope claimed ns the succeiOMn* 
of Peter, and the keeper of the spiritual treasury of the ciiurch, tupposeil 
to oontatn the superabounding good works of the saints, together with the 
infinite merite of Jesus Christ. Out of this inexhaustible stor^iouse of su per- 
abundant merit, his holiness might retail, at pleasure, p^icuUr poi^oiis to 
those who were deficient. He assumed, in short, and oireedy exercised, tbf 
right of pardoning sins ; which was, in other words^ granting a permission 
to oomnift tbemyfor, if it is known, as had long been the case in the Romish 
church, at what price the punishment of any crinm may be bought the 
enoouraffement to vice k toe same as if a dispensation had been granted be- 
And even that was frequently inauJgecL .• i 

The uiduckce of tu ch Indnlgeiices upon morals mav easily be unegiaed ; 
esMdhllyinegee whenanpemiitioo hadsUenoed the of eoMdenee, and 
reamwaa hewildeied m Ooihio dsrfrnsss ; when the church had every 
where provided inmetoaries, which not only screened from the arm 
dvR magistrate pe r s on s guilty of the greatest enormities, but often mabicd 
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,them to Uro in ailliioiiee. Yet that p«at hutorian, and iirofound philoao- 
pfaer^ Mr. Hume, has endeavoured to prove, that prtrteatani vritere are mia- 
taken in anppoaing that a diaaolution of morals should ensue, beoanae a 
'' man csonld purohaae for a shilling an tadufgmrs foor the most enormeuaand 
'' onheard-oMrlmes f"(l) I hope, will think otherwise, when you 

have d^ weighed the fore going conuderations* 

Mr. Hume seems here to Mve forgot, that all men are not philoeophers ; 
or, blinded by the love of paradox, to have lost sight of common sense. He 
seems even to have lost sif^t of his argument ; for he adds, that " after tfiese 
“ indulgences, there still remained the civil magiatrate, and tlie 

remorses of conscience," to awe mankind to their du^. Now the first of 
these assertions is literally false ; for the very words of an indulgence bore, 
that it restored the person to whom it was granted, '' to that innocence and 
purity which he possessed at baptism and, according to the doctrine of 
the Romish church, the infant is then fit for heaven. But the indulgence 
did not stop here : it concluded thus ; so that, when you die, the gates 
of punishment shall be shut, and the gates of the paradi^ of delight shall 
be opened.'*(2) 'Fhe terror of the civil magistrate, as 1 have already shown, 
Gonld M very small, when the church afforded shelter to eveiy criminal that 
sought her sanctuaries, and took into her bosom the whole body of the derg}'. 
Conscience, indeed, so often repre^nted by this doubting sage as an erring 
guide, as a principle superinduced and local, conscience could not be banish- 
ed the human breast ; but its voice, if not entirely silenced by superstition, 
was too feeble to be listened to by Uie self-deluding and head-strong passions 
of man, when flattered by the hope, or encouraged by the assurance, of a 
pa]^ indulgence. 

These indulgencies, or plenary pardons, of which I have l>een led insensi- 
bly to apeak, and which not only served as a remission of sins to the living, 
but as a release to the dead from the pains of purgatory, were first invented 
by Urban II. as a recompense for those who engaged in the wild expeditions 
to the Holy Land. They were afterwards granted to such as contributed 
money for that or any other pious purpose : and the sums so raised were fre- 
QuenUy diverted to other uses. They were employed to swell the state, to 
ramish the luxuries, or accomplish the ambitious enterprises, of thej^pes. 
Jcdin XXII. reduced this spiritual tra^c into a system : and Leo X. that 
great patron of arts and or letters, having exhausted the papal treasi^ry in 
reward to men of Mnius, in magnificent works, and expensive pleas.*, res, 
thoi^ht that he mi^t attempt, without dai^er, those pious frauds so suc- 
cessfully practised by the most ignorant of 'his predecessors: Leo published 
a Mneral sale of iiuhifyences. 

If any thing could apologise for a religious cheat that tends to the sub- 
version of moralB,*LeoV apology was ready. He was engaged in building 
that superb temple, 8t. Peter's cathedral, founded by his predecessor, and 
the Turks were preparing to enter Germany* He had no occasion to fbige 
pretences for thU extension of papal authority. But Leo, though a polite 
scholar, and a fine genUeman, waa hut a pitiful PpP^ Liberal-minded him- 
seifi and surnmndea Iv liberal-minded men, he aid not foresee that the lamp 
of KnowledM, which he held up to mankind, would light th em to the abode 
of SuperstlUoB ; wouM show them her errors, her fanpostores, her usurpa- 
tions, and their own slavish condition. He did not reflect, tlmt impoaitions 
emfdoyed wHh sneoess In one age may prove dangaroua axperiments in an- 
other. But he had soon oeeasien to remember U. 


The abuse of the sale of tndnlgeBoeB in Germaii^'j where th^ ware poblie- 
IrntMthiit in ale-hiottsesi and where prodace of particular dktristi was 
fturi^oiit, in ^e maimerof a tofl or eusteas, pwahe ea d the indigw a tio n of 
Martin Lather, an An|mstlnafrinr,aMd pw i f smsgof th aslegy in the univarrity 
of Wlttembeiip. LuSur was dlso ieoanaad, it is aaid» that the privilege of 
vending this s^ritual tnerehandiie had hean taken firmn his order, and ^veo 
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to Uie DMdnteun. But^ be that ax it msF, he wrote aad be lirtMcJied 
indnlgeiicet. Hie writing were read with avidity, and biat dinoouraee were 
listened to with admiration. He appealed to reason and sortpiare, Ibr the 
truth of his arguments, not to the decistons of councils, or of popes. A cor- 
ner of the vcfl was now happily lifted. The people ever fond of iudging for 
themselves Qand in matters which concern themselves only, tliey mive an un- 
doubted riAt), flattered by this appeal, began to call in question that 
authority Aich they had formerly reverenced, which they had blindly adoreit ; 
and Lutner, emboldened by success, extended his views, and ventured to de- 
claim against other abuses. From abuses he proceeded to usurimtions; from 
usurpaSons to errors ; and from one error to another, till the whole fabric 
of the Romish church began to totter. 

Leo, in the mean time, alamfedat the progress of this daring innovaUir, had 
summoned him to answer for his doctrines at Rome. But &ut citation was 
remitted at the intercession of Frederic, sumamed the Wise, elector of Saxony, 
who had hitherto protected Luther ; and his cause was ordered to he tried 
in Germany^ by cardinal Cajetan, a Dominican, eminent for schulaslic learn- 
ing, and the pope's legate at the imperial court* For this end, Hniuiig otliers, 
Cajetan attended the diet at Aunburg ; and thither Luther repaired without 
hesitation, after having obtained the emperor's safe-conduct, though he hud 
good reason to decline a judge chosen frpm among his avowed ntn ersaries. 

cardinal received him wi& decent respect, and endeavouretl, ul flrsl, to 
gain him by gentle treatment ; but finding him Arm in his principles, and 
thinking it beneath the dignity of his station to enter into any fomial dis- 
pute, he required him, by virtue of the apostolic powers with uhicli he wm, 
vested, to retrast his errors (without showing that they were buch), and to 
abstain, for the future, from the publication of new and dangerous opinions 
Luther, who had fluttered himself with a hearing, und ho|>ed to distinguish 
himself in a dispute with a prelate of such emiment ubilities, was much mor- 
tified at this arbitary mode of proceeding. His native Intrepidity of mind, 
however, did not forsake him : he boldly replied, that lie could not, w ith a 
safe conscience, renounce opinions which ne believeil to be true ; but offered 
to submit the w^hole controversy to the judgment of the learned, naming cer- 
tain universities. This offer was rejected by Cajetan, who btill insisted on 
• cimple recantotion ; and Luther, by the advice ofjiu* friends, after appeal- 
ir*iy to a general council, secretly withdrew from Augsburg, and returned 
io Sis own country.(l) The progrew of this extraordinary man, and of that 
rtToimation to whicA he gave birth, I shall afterwards liave occiision to truce. 

*2 he diet of Augsburg was soon followed by tlie death of the emperor 
Maximilian ; an event in itself of little moment, as that prince hady for some 
years, ceased to be of any consequence. But as it left v,icant tlie first sta- 
tion among Christian princes, of which two great monarcli* were equally am- 
bitious, it became memorable by its effects. It gave rise to a coin|a‘titiMii. 
and awakened a jealousy, whicn threw all Europe into agitation ; it broke 
that profound peace which then reigned in Christendom, and kindled wars 
more general and lusting than any which modem times had beheld.— But b#‘- 
fore we enter on that interesting vra, I must cany forward the Pi^remi of 
Society ; notice the improvements in arts and in letters; and exhibit some 
account of those greoft naval discoveries which produced so Important u rc- 
v<dutioA in the commercial world, and gave to Europe a new coiitincnl, 
while ndigion and amUtkm were depopulating the old. MeanwliiJe it will be 
proper to remark, that, dorlngthe reign of Maxirailian, Germ^y was cuvide<l 
Into oMe^ in caA ef whkk a provincial and particular jurisdiction was es- 
MiIklmdt 0 8applytbeiaamofapublicaiidcx>mmoD tribui^ la this reign 
alao vma Imtitated the Impmial Chamber, compcsied of jadges 
pear^ by the emperor, parUy by the several sUtea. aad vested with authon- 
^toOeoUe ftraAr eeimeni^ aU diflereftrea among the membm the 
Uerroanio body. The AaBe CouimO too, wh^ takes ooniMce of all feudal 
ra i ee, and such as belong to the rmpcror’f immediate jurisdiction, rcfcivud 
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under thk prince a new fomi.f 1) Bj tliese regfolationi, order #aaj^vte to 
thai oonfuned t^vemmeitt^ and acnne degree ofvigour restored to tne impe- 
rial authoritjr. 


LET'rER LVI. 


Progress of Socistg tn Europe from iks beginurnff if the Eourleentk to the 

Middle of the Sixteenth Century , with a reirospectiwe View of the Reeioal 

of Letters. 

We have already, my dear Philip, traced the Progress of Society to the be- 
ginning of the fourteenth century. We have seen corporation-chiuters grant- 
ed ; civil communities fonned ; and the great body of the people, released 
from that servitude under which they had so long g^ned, applying them- 
selves to trade and industry. ^'We have also seen universities generally es- 
tablished ; the study of the Roman law introducing a more perf^ system of 
Jurisprudrace ; an acquaintance with the learned lanj^iages awakening an 
ambition of literary merit ; manners taking a more libem turn ; and com- 
merce beginning to circulate the convenietices of life. But society had still 
many advances to make, before it arrived at that state of refinement in which 
we now behold it, or to wliich it had attained under the pontificate of LmX. 

These advances it is now our business to trace. By the way, however, J 
must remind you, that, in the course of the general narrate, 1 have taken 
occasion to notice the Progress of Society with respect to the command of 
national force ; the vigour which government acouired, by the increase of 
the royal authority ; the alterations which took place in the art of war, in 
coiisequenoe of the invention of gunpowder ; the establishment of standing 
armies, and the supplies necessary for the support of such a body of men. I 
have ^80 had occasion to mention the new svatem adimted 1^ princes, for 
national defence and safety, by maintaining a balance of political power, and 
the means by which that system was perfected. 1 shall, therefore, devote 
this letter solely to such^objects os canvot come within the line of general 
history ; the progress of manners, of arts, and of polite literature. ^The 
sciences, as since cultivated, were not yet known. True philosophy belongs 
to a more modem sera. 

Mankind are no sooner in possession of the conveniences of life, than they 
begin to aspire after its elegancies. About the beginning of the fourteenth 
century, such a taste became general in Europe. The Italian cities, which 
had emy acquired liberty, and obtained municipal charters, carried on at 
Uiat time a fiourishing trade with India, through the ports of the Red 8c^ 
They introduced into their own country manuractures of various kinds, and 
carried them on with great ingenuity and vigour. In the manufacture of 
silk in particular, they made so- rapid a progress, that about the middle of 
the fourteenth century^ a thousand citizens of Genoa appeared in one pro- 
cession, riad in silk robes. They attempted new arts ; among which may 
be numbered, the art o€ taking knpressionf from engravings on^ates of cop- 
per, the manufacture of crystu glass for mirrors, of paper made of Bnen rags, 
and of earthera ware in imHatton porcelain. And they imported from 
warmer dimates the art of raising seveonri natural productions, rorm er ly un- 
known in Europe, whidi now furmsh the msteriak of a lucrative and estand- 
ed commerce ; particularly the culture of sUk, ^and die plantartioo of the 
sugar-cane. Originally tne produce of Asia, e st e e med peculiar to the 
Ease, the sugar-cane was transidanted fhmi the Greek irianda in Kelly, from 
Sicily into Iwy, from Italy into Spain, and from Spain end Fortogal Into 
the newly discovered idanns in the Western OoeeiL(g) 
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Tto toco^wry of thoae iilands^ and also of Hhe American continent, wan 
the elfoel of anotlier inodem invention, namely, the mariiws oompem; 
whidi,' by rendering navigation at once more secure and more^venturoait, 
fiicilitated the interoourse between remote nations, and may be said to have 
brought them nearer to each other. 

But the progress of navigation, and the discoveries to wliich i^gave birth, 
demand a particular Letter. Yet here 1 must observe, that commerce, 
during the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, was by no means confin^ to 
the Italian states. Flanders had long been as famous for t)ie manufacture 
of linen and woollen cdoths, as Italy was for that of silk. All tlie wcxd of Eng- 
land, before the reign of Edward 111. except a small Quantity wrought iuto 
coarse cloths for home consumption, was sold to the Fleinings or Lombards, 
but chiefly to the former, and maiftifactured by them ; and it was not till the 
middle of the fifteenth century (so late were our ancestors of availing them- 
selves of their natural commercial advantages !) that the English were capa- 
ble of fabricating doth for foreign markets. Bruges was at once the staple 
for English wool, for the woollen and linen manufadures of the Netherlardx, 
for the naval stores and other bulky commoditj^ of the North, and for the 
precious commodities of the East, as well as aomestic productions, carrieil 
thither by the Italian states.(l) It was the greatest emporium in Europe. 

Nothing BO much advances society as an intercourse with stranmni. In 
proportion as oonunerce made its way intcfthe different countries or Euro}»e, 
they successivdy turned their attention to thoso objects, and adopted those 
manners, which occupy and distinguish polished nations AccoHingly wo 
find the Italians and Memings taking the lead in the liberal as well as in the 
commerdal arta^ and exhibiting the first examples of cultivated life. 

Painting and hrchitecture were revived in Italy toward tlie oiid of the 
thirteenth century. They continued to make rapid pn»gress umlvr diffeivnt 
masters, and were both carried to perfection during the periml under review. 
Tapestry, then in high estimation, had long been manufactured with the 
greatest ingenuity in the Low Countries; and the Flemings, in their turn, 
became pf^ters and architects, before the rest of Euroins were liirnisbed 
with the necessary arts. Ghent and Bruges, Venice and Genoa, were splen- 
did cities, adorned with stately buildings, while the inhabitants of Jx>ndon 
and Paris lived in wretched cottage^ without so much as a chimney to carry 
up tlm smoke. The fire was ma<te dn the ground in the middle of the apart- 
ment, and all the family sat round it, like the Laplanders in their huts.(^2) 
'Phis rude method of building and living continued to be common in considw- 
able towns, botl* in France and England, us late as the beginning of the six- 
teenth century. 

Learning and politeness are supposed to keep pace with each other. l*ut 
this observation seems to have been made without due altentiuB, to have 
been formed into a mMim by some dogmatist, and implicitly adtipted by 
®®oding writers ; for, if applied to the abstract sciences, it seems e<juiilly void 
€if foundation, whether we consider the fact itself, the nature of those sciences, 
or the manners of the literati in different ages. Politeness ari^(*s from the 
habits of soeial life, and the intercourse of men and of nations ; it is thcr^ 
fore nme likely to accompany commerce than leanun^. But it miist be al- 
lowed, at the aaine time, that manners receive their last polish works 
of imagination sentiment ; which soften the mimPhy pictures of natural 
•nd moral benuty, and dispose it to tenderness and social affection. 

These radec&na, my dear Philip, naturally lead us to the most cumms 
®*>d intnresfiiia inoniiies ; the reveal of letters, and the progress of genms 
“ andmanoM^T^ mrthod in which you now study history does not per- 
■iH tarn tajUam thow mtiiwU m fuUy m thdr impQrtaneemay to 
quire: pet 1 teke cm to omit nothing essential for apntleman to 
kaaiw, while 1 stndiouslT avoid every thing that belongs to the were antl- 
quary. An attempt to trace, with eptfe^ minuteness, through dark and igBO- 
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Ffint ngtB, the obicore eoitfeeli of l e finen eat; ie like treyM^ief Hw Ipiiiu 
mouataine aed mdiilikbited ttoerta^ In eeaieli of the remote fmtekiJtf the 
NHe, ioeteeaof coBteiiiplatiiiy the accum nlateil miaAmtj ef-that-rirgr^ when 
greatlf bountifial Iti n yt ei i one waten died he alt h eM fiee^ over an ea- 
tenaire kingdom, and ramiah the meana ef an en p ich io g OPnunerae^ which 
feeda aod gm^oya miUioni, and ealla Ibrih every power of the miiid, and 
cheriahea every virtue of the heart. 

The firat permanent step towarda the revival of letterain Europe waa the 
erection of achook undhr lay pre cep tors. Alfred and ChaHemagne those 
early luminaries of the modem worid, had died a temporary lustre over the 
ages in which they lived. They had encooraf^ learning both by their ex- 
ample and patronage, and some gleama of j^ina began to break forth ; but 
the promising dawn did not arrive at pefteot day. The aobooia eveoted by 
these great monarchs were confined solely to the diiurohea and monasteries, 
and monks were almoat the only inatnictora of yonth. The ooptracted ideRs 
of such men, partly arising from th^ mode of life, pertlv from their religi- 
ous opinions, made them utteriy unfit for the communication of liberal know, 
ledffe. Science, in their ha^ds, degenerated into a baiharous jargon, and 
gemus again sunk in the gloom of superstition. A long night of ignorance 
Bueoeeded. Learning waa considered as dangerous to true piety, md dark- 
ness was necessary to hide the usurpations of the ^1^ were then ex- 

alting themselves on the ruins of the dvil power. The ancient poets and 
orators were represented as seducers to the path of destruction. Virgil and 
Horace were the pimps of heU, Ovid a lecherous fiend, and Cicero a vain de- 
daimer, impiously elated with the talent of heathenish reasoning, Aristo- 
tle’s logic alone was recommended, because it was found capable (S' Involving 
the simplest arguments, and perplexing the plainest trutlfs. It beoune the 
universd science : and Europe for almost three centuries produced no com- 
position that can afford pleasure to a classical reader. Incredible legends, 
unedifying homilies, and trite expomtions of soripture, were the only 
labours of the learned during that daric period. But tne gloom at last began 
to disappw, and the sceptre of Knowledge was wrested from the knnd of 
Superstition. Several enlightened Mrsons among the Uity, who had studied 
under the Arabs in Spain, undertook the education ef youth about the be- 
ginidng of the eleventh century, in the chief cities of Italy ; and afterward 
in those of France. England, and Gemfany. Instruction was oemmunkated 
in a more rational manner : more numerous and more siseful Inran^ee of 
science were taught ; a taste for ancient literature was revived ; uid borne 
Latin poems were written, before the close of the twelfth century, not un- 
worthy of the latter times of the Roman empire.(l ) 

The human soul during this period seems to have roused itself as from a 
lethargy. The same enthusiasin, which prompted one set of men to rignallse 
their valour in the Holy Land, in^dreii another with the ardour of traiw- 
mittiitf to, posterity the gallant actions of the former, and of animating the 
seal of those pious warriors, by the fabulous adventures of fbrmer ChrMan 
heroes. These performances were composed in verse ; and several of them 
with much elegance, pnd no small degree of imagination. But many hnrs 
were yet in the way of literary refinement. The taste of the ago wae too 
rude to relish the Deputies of classifial co m position : the LaliB language^ in 
which all adenoe was conveyed, was but knperiecrUv known to tlm hnHi of 
readers ; and the scarcity of parchmmit, togwer with the eiysnee ef tran- 
scribing, rendered books so extremely deeis es to be only witkae the reach of 
a few. Learnings however, oontiauM to advance^ in spile of every ehstmc- 
tiOB ; and the invention of paper in the fenibeenlh eenturv, and m panting 
about the middle of the fifteentlij made knowledge se ge n eml within acentury 
after, that Italy began to compare, in arts end in letters, hO' medem with 
her ancient state* to contrast the age of Leo X. with that ef the aeaend 
Cipsar. 

In the mean time, a singular revolution had taken place in the empire of 


/I) W«iioo, Hut. SMgiiMh Poeirpt vol. ii. 
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iBipsdacwl by aneao leMringubr in tfie fyitcm of mannera. Wpam^ 
gaonff tfcs aMicniGredp* and Robmu^ aaem to baTe been conaidcred oMrely 
^ iiljcinta nf or of donwatio eonvenienoj. They werd deroted to 

A gtate of eednrion and obec nnt y. had few aitentiona offned than, and were’ 
p^jgiltted to take aa little diaze m the eonrenatlon aa in the geneM oom- 
ef life» But the northern nations, who paid a kind of d^oUon to the 
softer sex, even in their native f o r ests, had no sooner settled theriisdvea in 
the inoviiioes Of the Roman empire, than the female character begim to as- 
somenew oonaequenoe. Those fierce barbarians, who seemed to Ihirst only 
for blood, who involved in one nndistingnished ruin the monuments of an* 
cient grandeur and ancient ingenuity, and who devoted to the flames the 
knowledge of ages, always forbcue to offer any violence to the women. They 
hfonght along with them the impactful gallantry of the North, which had 
power to restrain even their sava^ feromty ; and they introduced into the 
\Vast o£ Europe a generosity of sentiment, and a complaisance towards the 
ladies, to whicn the most pcmshed nations of antiquity were strangers. 

These sentiments of generous gallantry were fostered bv the Institution 
of chivalry, which liftea woman yet higher in the scale of life. Instead of 
beingnobody in society, she became its primtoif moMl#. Every knight de- 
voting himself to danger, declared himsw the humble servant of some lady, 
an^that lady was generally the object of bis love. Her honour was suppos^ 
to be intimately connected with h^ and her smile was the reward of his va- 
lour: for her ne attacked, for her he defended, and for her he shed bis 
blood. Courage, animated by so powerful a motive, lost sight of every thing 
but enterorise. Incredible toils were cheerfully enured ; incredibly actions 
were pmformed ; and the boldest inventions ol fiction were more than rea- 
liaed. J’he effect was reciprocal. Women, proud of their Influence, became 
worthy of the heroism they had inspired : they were not to be approi^hed 
but by the high-minded and the brave ; and men, in those gallant times, 
otmld only hope^lo be admitted to the b^m of the chaste fair, after having 
proved their fidelity, and affection by years of perseverance and of P^^il. 

A Mmilar change tcKik place in the operations of war. The perfect hero 
of antkiuity was superior to fear, but he made use of every artifice to annoy 
his eaemy^: impelled by animosity and hostile paasion, like the savage in the 
Amerioan'woo^ he was only anxious of atta in i n g his end, without re«rd 
whethw ffaud or force were the means. But the true knight, or modern 
hero of the middle ages, who seemed to have had, in aJl his rencounters, his 
eye fixed on the judicial combat, or Judgment of GJod, had an cqum contempt 
for stratakem and danger. He disdained to take advantam of iiis enemy : 
he desired only to wee "him, and to combat him upon equal teroM, trusting 
that Heaven would interpose in behalf of the just j and as he professed only 
to viodiciite the cause of religion, of injured oeauty, or oppreased innocence, 
he was further confirmed in this enthusiastic opinion by his own h^ted Imn- 
Strongly persuaded that the decision must be in his favour, ho 
ibught M if the influence of divine inspiration rather^^an of niiutaiy 


ankmr.(l) Thus the ^stem of chivalry, by a singular combination of nwn- 
nem, kUwHjuI the hevoie and sanctified chajacters, united devotion ^d va- 
ioar^ anal anil gEllantry, and reconciled the love of Go<hand of the ladies. 

Riani theae new ntfiinera arose a new species of composition ; namely, the 
vomaoDe, modernhmiew^ ' It was origix^y ^ r 

giving a new direction to geniu^ banished for a time thU vein of 
try had been so suocemfiiliy revived and 

and twelfth centuries. Modm poeUy, however, 

lapse. Had dassicaltasto and judgment been so ^y asublish^ 

tion must have suffered: truth aS 

would have ^ before their those visions ofillurive fancy whW de- 
light tohUer on the l^ooinof wper^^^ s^ 

part of our polite literature. We should still have been strangers to the 
Wautifiil cxfaravsgandss cf r om a nti c fthling. 

(l) Jfem. mr fjfmciemme CktmmUrie, par M. Da l« Corns de St. Palayr 



SIS 


a’jaRfrillfTC^V{9F 

is new gpedwbr 'cowpUfiw *he ttii ^^ c^u ry. 

i^EsssiKsS&jsssr^hSss^^ 

noUes by whom they wei^ patronised. T^ey had s^n th® *^*5*^**^^^®®" 
dour of oriental olucs, Md the pomp ff»onen^ 

theirreatest scene of war that modem times had yet exhimte^ Inw had 
seen the combined armies of Europe and of .^ia encamp^ Ihejflmiis of 
Palestine ; they had also seen them enga^ Their ima^imtion was inflamed 
by the sumptuous equipages^ gorgeous oanpers, aimorM cognizance^ and 
imwid pavifionfl, in which the champions of the cross strove to ezeel^h 
other ; but still more by the enthusiastic valour of the comb|tant8. They 
had seen many wonderful things, and heifrd many m^eTl^ talei ; and 
they gave to the whole, on their return, the colouring of poette fiwcy, 
heightened by all the eza^ratlons of Asiatic imagery, and filled with all the 

extravagancies of Asiatic nction.(l) ^ ^ 

The ignoiance and credulity or the age, the superstitious vencr^ion paid 
to the heroes of the crusadbs, the frightful ideas formed of t^ innd^, and 
the distance of country, made the wildest conceptions of the po^ he re- 
ceived with all the avidity of truth. The roniance became uie fi^ounts 
m^e of composition ; and as every kingdom in Europe had its valoroui 
knights, every kingdom soon had its romances ; and every romance was 
nearly tlie same. tVliether the scene was laid in ancient or in modem times, 
in Spain or in Syria, the same set of ideal beings were introduced, tbd same 
kind of plot was pursued, and the same manners were painted. A lay mi- 
raculously fair and chaste, and a knight more than humajicly brave and con- 
stant, encountering monsters, and resisting the allurements of enchantresses, 
formed the ground-work of all those unnatural compositions. 

Modem poetry, however, did not long remain in this ^te. The ro- 
mance, which had its rise in the manners of chivalry, add which rsfl frrc ii 
theni still more romantic, fell into disrepute as soon a# those mannersb^n 
to decline. 1 1 was succeeded by the allegorical tale ; in whicdi the vuiues 
and vices, appetites and passions, took thj^lace of human beinA iM^rere 
made subservient to the design of the poet. This shadowy p^ufl^ was 
followed by the Italian epic ; which, like the heroic poem of the G^Q^Oon- 
sists of a conuHiund of mortal, immortal, and i^egorical parsonages, punte, 
Ariosto, mid Tasso, are supposed to have carried it to pbrfe^on. .i" ‘ 

Dante, the father of ItaJiun poetry, flourished in the beguvnii^of the 
fourteenth century. His Inf erno, though full of extravaganom, is ^ 
the greatest efforts of human genius. No poem, ancient or m<^m, 
more striking instances of the true sublime, and true pathotic.(»)^ was 
succeeded by Petrarch and Boccado, who perfected the Italian languaj^. 

(I) Among tl>.K m»r b« dw^f*. giuiU, dragoiH, mi 

am unwilling lo gi.« up to tfa. Eart, with • «tiun “ 

g^ gif fmiriM_ WATfOn. Ulxt Swigiuh J^OeiTtf t VOl. I. , 

. Hsyley bss mw to t^^wMd «u 
b« iu pooti^ nerit, wh)^halfcuoA 

^itb’mueti'ffood mom aiid loaod critiewm^ Aod 1 m h ipp^Jo find n»y 


(4) Since lue br*t niiblication of iniiwore, 

OH Epic Portrp fn performiMice, whatever may t 
With much eood MOM and foaad criticism. And 1 ^ »-rr/ — - — -rf 

T.wbo pomw^so lattpiMbw* 

(avour. HeTlTus conefade* the character WlWsnte, after JadicioiMiy oossiTinUi 
that he raiird to epic pomp Au notive iongme : 

“ Unenual ipirit ! in lliy varione etnun, 

“ With all their iniuence light and darlineM mgn ; 

thy tiraage veree aad wayward tbe^ alike 
** New foruis of bMuty and dmerdev 1 
“ Extremes of harmony and dl^rd <toe1IL 
** ,^ke seraph’s music aad the dsusea s yeti ! 



** 'Hiy stronger hceaties hem a s^ miMinM. 

WboM vigour burst, like the vokano s eame. 

** Prom central darknms to the sphere of fame. iTn.., 

JioMop mm Ep^c rmetrp, kpul- lU' 



LXT. LVl. MODERN E^fiCV<E. 

i0 the modern poet wlurVittes with chMiiail eleg|nce wit 
yirt ty * He Appears to have been intimately acmiAinted with the bemitidi^f 
the eneteti* end to have stuped their Hie Censonb or ]}Tio pieoee^ 

hene'eAea ell the ease of Hbra^ and alXthe delicacy of Tibulliia» In many 
ef thetai^ however, we discover a degree of that puerile conceit or alfc^tioa 
of wit, that perpetnal effort to eaV somethii^ brilliant, which •eema nMpa- 
rable fix>m Italian poetry ; and the Platonic ideas witli which all his pas- 
ai9nate writings abound, though admired by his countrimen ns n decent veil 
to tovo, g:ive to his celebrated sonnets to Laura too much the air of himns to 
a divinity, to interest the human heart. His elegy on the i^eath of that Indy, 
whose story is well known, has been much and d^rvedly admired. It par- 
takes of.Uie faults i^d of the he^^uties of nil liis compositions, as will appear 
from the roiloVing lines, tranidated by sir William Jones in the true spirit of 
the original : 


' Go, plaintive breeze, to Laura's flow’ry bier, 

' “ Heave the warm sigh, and shed the tender tear. 

There to the awful shade due homage pay, 

, And s^tly thus address the sacred clay : 

■* S^, ehviM earth, that dost those charms infold, 

'' Where are those cheeks, and wlg;re those locks of gold f 
Where are those eyes, which oft tlie muse has sung ? 

^ Where those sweet lips, and that enchanting tongue P 
'' Ye' radiant tresses, and thou, nectar'd smile, 

« Ye looks that might the melting skies beguile, 

You robh^'d my soul of rest, my eves of sleep, 

** You taught me how to love, and liow to weep." 


Boccack) hflftfgreat and various merit. He is chiefly known as a prose 
wrfter ; and hflnaose compositions are superior, in purity of diction, to those 
af iity.other Italian author. But if his modesty had not led him to commit 
to the flames his poetical performances, from an apprehension of their infe- 
riori^ those of his mnsterJPetrarch, he might possibly have appeared no 
less eonti^erahle as a poet. One piece, w hich paternal tenderness preserved, 
aad’t^rM more that escaped the general ruin, give re/uwn for this opinion. 
Tha Avourite piece is entitled the ThesHd ; and although it confounds, like 
all the popms of that age, ancient and modern manners, time, and ceremo- 
nies, it abountis with so many native beauties as to leave criticism only room 
for ^miration- It is of the heroic kind ; and the fable is iMjtter constructed, 
and filled with more interesting incidents, than that of any other Italian 
p9em«of Che same period.(] ) It has been rendered into English, with alte- 
n^Qns and additions, W Chaucer, under the name of the hniuht'M Tale ; 
and, as modernized by l5rydcn, is perhaps the most animated ono truly har- 
monibos piece of versification, of the same extent, in our Juiigoage. 

The reputation of Boccacio, however, with the world in gener^, is chi^y 
fbtinded on his Decameron ; which is truly on enchanting work. It contains 
mbre ^ood tales, of the gay and humorous kind, than had then been pro- 
duced by all former writer^ ancient or modern. The most celebrated mo- 
denie, in walk, have iUied borrowed from it theie best pieces* Chaucer 
and Fsptaine, though they lived at almost three hundred years distance fnm 
•ach other, are equally indebted to the Decameron,^ Those tales of Boccano, 
which may be oonaidered as the most early g l e an ings of popular anecdote, 
■re the first modem compositions that give us any just idea of the manners 
of ^domestic life ; and both Uie style in which they are related, and the tuh- 
ieets which they unfold, pcoye that dvilisation was then i|i an ndvaocedwtate 
la Italy. 


(I) 


The gay Boccscio tempt* the ItaJisn Mu.e. 

** More rsried oote* sod diSereoi Iheiof • to clinotc , 

** Theme* which her voice had dared no! yri to •ound. 

"Valoui’» heroic feat* by beaut) rrowod. - . „ , . , 

Kpu: p0€trift r.pist. 
vS 
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Voi, 1. 


tUe history of 


Fa»t I. 


themost poluhed. Thither many aocompiiahed loreiners re«orte«4 tohablMd 
"the granoeur^ and to enjoy the l^uiity, of ^e third ^^ward. 1)1*^ ef 
Fknqpe Bwell^ the pomp of England in his reign ; while a captive kiiig, and 
hia unfortunate noblea^ dviliaed its manner^ by accustoming his hauffhty and 
insolent barons to the exercise of mutual complaisance. Edward 111. him- 
self^ and his illustrious son^ the Black Prince, were the examples of all that 
was great in arms, or gallant in courtesy. They were the patrons and the 
imrrors of diivqjiy* The stately castle of Windsor, built in this illustrious 
reign, saw the round table of king Arthur restored, and the order of the 
Garter instituted ; that glorious tribute J^o gallantry, and sacred badge of 
honour. Tilts, tournaments, and pageants, vere constantly exhibited, and 
with a magnificence formerly unknown. 

The ladies, who thronged the court of Edward, and crowded to such spec- 
tacles, arrayed in the richest habits, were the judges in those peaceful, though 
not always bloodless, combats ; and the victorious knight, in receiving from 
the hand of beauty the rewai4 of his prowess, became desirous of exciting 
other passions beside that of admiration. He began to turn his eyes from 
fancy to the heart. He aspired at an interest in the seat of the affections. 
Instead of the cold consent of virtue, he sought the warm return of love ; 
instead of acquiescence, he demanded sensibility. Female pride was roused 
at such a request : assiduities and attentions were employed to soothe it ; 
and nature and custom, vanity and feeling, were long at war in the breast of 
woman. During the course of this sentimental struggle, which had its rise 
in a more rational mode of thinking, wliicli opened more freedom of inter- 
course, and terminated in our present familiar manners, toe two sexes mu- 
tually polished each other ; the men acquired more softness and address, the 
women more knowledge and graces. 

In a reign of so much heroism and gallantly, the Mu^es were not likely 
to sleep. Jeffery Chaucer, the father of English poetry, was the brightest 
ornament of Edward's court. He added to a lively genius and a learned 
education, a thorough knowledge of life and manners. He was p^iectly a 
man of the world ; nad frequently visited France and Italy, and sometimes 
under the advantage of a public ^arac^er. He had studied the Italian and 
Proven^ poets, was intimately acquainted with both languages, and at- 
tempts successfully all the kinds of poetry then in use. His tr^slati^Pi^ 
the Thtieid of Boccacio I have already mentioned. He also tranidated, and 
gi^tly improved, the famous allegorical poem, called the Ronuaice of ike 
Ro§e, written by William of Lorris ana John of Meun, two celebrated 
French poets of those times : and he composed the Canterbury Tal^e after 
the model of the Decameron. They abound with much true numoi^ and 
pleasantry ; and, though chiefly borrowed, entitle their author to a distin- 
guished rank amof^ the writers of his age. The Prolo^es, in particular, 
which are whoUy his own, contain a vein of moral satire that has not hitherto 
bemi exceeded. 

Chaucer, however# had many disadvantages to struggle with, from which 
his ootemporaries were in a p^at measure free. Willi^ the Conqueror had 
attemptea to extirpate the English tongue. Hie Norman laDgium was or- 
dered to be used in ril public writings, and taught in all public bcmdIb. It 
was also the dialect of the court. Hiat badge of alavery was only polished 
by Edward III. It bad continued almost three hundred years. Chaucer 
bad therefore to create, or at least to form, a new dialect. This oarounatance 
oo^t always to be attended to in contamplatang the writings of oar .s«ene- 
fpUe herd, es it alone can account for that promgious diq;»arity obeervable. 


RtigUnli language. Had things oontmued to proceed in their natural order 


Shakspeare. 

But this bright dawn of En^ish literature and RnaliMi refinement 
deeply obscuiw by the civil wars that followed, and wmch continued, with 
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I>uriiur that lomr period 

rfWijAy, genius went to decay ; and the anlmoaitiea of factica^dv^ 
ddfed tno manners m the people almost altogether savage. The severitr of 
Henry's t^per and government was tittle oalcuUted to piomoto either^ 
ters «r poUteness; and the retipous disputes whkh took plaoe under the 
reign of his son, w^ a new bar in the wav of civilisation. Chaucer had no 
sadbessor worthy of himself till the days of Eliubeth. 

Like d^mstoces obstructed the progress of literature in France till the 
reign of Francis I. of whom I sliall afterwards have occasion to speak and 
who is deservedly styled the Father of the French Muses. ChanttRoimum 
Balades, Rondeaux, and PastoraUe, had taken place of the Provencal i^rv 
about the beginning of the fourteenth century ; but Froissart, who ^ti^ted 
with endless this New Voetrf, as it was called, cannot be cfuisidered as equal 
to William of Lorris or John of Meun. The Romance of tke Rote was still 
the finest French poem. 

Genius, in the mean time, continued to advance, with giant strides, in 
Italy. A succession of great poets followed Dante in the highest walk of 'the 
Muse : at length app^eared Ariosto and Tuaso^he glory of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, and whose celebrated works are Hup^Hised to contain hH that is excellent 
in poetry. The Orlando of Ariosto is a wonderful production. It is formed 
upon Che Gothic plan, if it can be said tp have any, and consequently is wild 
and extravagant ; but it abounds with so many and such various beauties, 
that, whether considered as a whole or in parts, it comnnuids <»ur foiulest ad- 
miration.(l) The Jerusalem of Tasso is a more classical performanru. It 
is constructed after the Grecian model ; and adds to an interesting and hap- 
pily conducted J'able, a number of striking and well drawn characters, all 
operating to one end, together with a profusion of beautiful niachiner>', 
anecting situations, suldinie images, and hold descriptions.^/^) Voltaire pre- 
fers the first to the Odyssey^ and the sec^»nd to the Iliad of Ilomer ; hut you, 

I hope, have a juster taste of solid elegance, and of what is truly great in 
nature and in poetry, than to be swayed by such an o})inion. 

The progress of genius in Italy, however, during this |»eriud, was not w>n- 
fined to poetry, and still less to one species of it. Petrarch and ihH‘>cacio harl 
their successors, as well as Dante. Tlie dramatic talent began to discioM* 
itself. Theatrical representation vaa reviv^ed. B<»th tragedy and c(»m«Mly 
had been attempted with success before the middle of the sixtiH^nth centuc)’ ; 
l^nA^that musical drama, which has long been so univenuJ in Italy, and whicii 
in excluding too often nature and probability has enlarged tlie hourids of har- 
mony, was yet in its infancy. 

Music is one of the first sciences that is cultivutiMl, and the last that is 
p^ected, in any country. The rude tale of the Imnl Is accompanied with 
wild notes of his voice and harp, in order to atone ff>r his want of ideas, and 
to engage attention ; hut as fable becomes more extensive and rich, the le- 


(i) " High in mid air, between ilie moon nnd oaitli, 

** The bard of pathos now, and now ot mirth, 

** Pois'd with bit lyre between a gnffiii's wn^s, 

** Her ftportive darling. Ariosto siukb 

** As the light cloud, whose saryiiig vapuui • fly. 

Driven by the zephyr of the ereniuiz sky, • 

“ Fixes mod charms the never- weaned view, 

** By taking ev’ry shape and ev’ry hue ; 

“ So, by Variety’s supreme conlronl, 

His cDaogeful numbers seize the willing soul. 

Hay ley, E$say on Epu Pvrtry. hpi*i. it* 

(t) After having cbirmcterised Ariosto, Mr. Hayley proceeds thus, lu perk-ti conform ity 
wiik the teat : 


** Of chaster fire a rival name succeeiii. 

** Whose bold and glowimc hand rch^^ion Itads ; 

** In solemn accent and in sacred stale, 

With classic lore and Christian zeal elate, 

“ Sweetly 'jMtlieti.: and snhlimely slronx, 

Tasso oegiiis hi* more niajeitir song , 

•• The Bluae of Sion, not implor'd in vain. 

Guides to ih* inipas^iiou'd s«u! Iii» heavenly strain 

ll.iyky, £$s0V on Apic Poriry, fepist. in. 


»W I. 

Modaij poet diefaim to oouk toe eer^dtli tuf tidiif bet (ke hennoey of 
UiiiiuBberi. Henllaf teiatCMtMld^A&thepowenof imagiiMiiien^ 
MDtImeat ; and Iheae, without any^ adventitiona aid, produee thoir effect 
upon a p^le dvilis^, but not corrupted. The dramatic writer, in lihe 
manner, obtains his end, for a time, bv the happy diapoeition of plot, the 
force of dialogue, and the strength and variety ot his characters. But in 
proportion as mankind become more refined they become more effeminate, 
and the luxury of harmony is found necessary to give to theatrical represen- 
tation its proper influence. Then, and not till then, does the musical science 
attain penection ; and then poetiy begins to decline. Every thing is siing; 
every thing is composed to be warbled through the eunuch s throat, and sense 
is'samficed to sound. , 

A similar observation may be extended to history. The deeds of the hero 
ore the first objects of human curiosity ; yet mankind, in almost every coun- 
try, have ceased to act with dignity before their actions have been properly 
recorded. Truth appears cold and insipid to a people inclined to wonder, 
and wonder is the predominant passion of all uncivilised nations. Fiction is 
called in to gratify it ; and fable is for a time received as history. But when 
men come to be more employed about political objects, they become more 
desirous of being informed than amazed : they wi^ to know the real actions 
of their ancestors, and the causes a^d the consequences of such actions. The 
historian takes advantage of this disposition of mind to procure admissiou to 
his labours ; but as it is more difficult to ascertain facts than to assume them, 
and easier to assign motives of action, and deduce incidents ingeniously ^m 
them, than to trace the motives of men in their actions, and give to truth 
such a degree of colouring as will make it interest, without rendering its va- 
lidity suspected, history has every where been latter in attaining perfection 
than the highest works of imoj^nation. 

Italy had at last her liistorians, and excellent ones. Machiavel success- 
f^y courted the comic muse, unfolded the principles of a dark and pemi- 
douB policy, and digested the annals of his native country, with all the 
discernment of Tacitus ; M’hile Guicciardini, a more amiable writer, related 
the transactions of his own times with the elegance and exactness of Thu- 
cydides. 

Philosophy was only wanting in the« sixteenth century, to bring Italy 
within the line of comparison with ancient Greece, when (jreece was in her 
glory. A number of independent and free states vied with each other in all 
the elegant and commercial arts ; in wealth and in luxury, in manners and 
in talents, in pomp and in power. Proud of her privileges, and of her liberd 
acquisitions, she looked down with cqntempt upon every other country, and 
branded every other people with the name of oarbariansi. Two great mo- 
nvehs, like those of Persia and Macedon, were contending a ho should be 
her master. She wanted only the lights of philosophy to render the parallel 
complete. Bewildered in the mazes of scholastic reasoning, or lost in the 
dreams of perverted Platonism, her sages were still alike ignorant of the 
S}'Btem of roan and of the universe. And before they could Imow either, it 
was necessary that theiveil of superstition should ^ rent ; that mankind, 
beholding the puppet to which they had kneeled, and by which they had bera 
overawed, might tearleesly look through the range of nature, and oonteas- 
plata its physical and noral order. 
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LSTTSR LVIL 

Thi ProgT€9* pf Nmmgatian^ and pwrticmlarly mmong tkg Portugmtst* A 
short fniroduetion to the Historg of PorhtgmL The DistfOveries uud Set- 
tlewunts of the Portuguese on the Coast of Africa, and in the East Indies, 
by the Cstpe of Good The Discovery of Anurica bg the Spaniards ; 

the Settlement of the West Indies, and the Conquest of jfjexico aucl Peru, 
together with some Reflectioiyg oh the moral and political Consequences of 
those great Events. 


Fbou the arU that poliah nations, my dear PhiJip, let us turn our eyes more 
particularly towards those that aggrandize them ; which supply the wants of 
one people with the superfluities of another, nn*h make all tilings common tn 
all. Such are navigation and commerce. By these, and the arts to which 
they gave birth, the Phoenicians and Carthaginians crowded with cities their 
barren shores, and attained the first rank hmong ancient nations ; by these, 
in latter times, the Venetians and Dutch, struggling from dirt and sea- weed, 
crowned with palaces their lakes and marshes, and became, in different «nw, 
the most opulent and powerful people in modern Europe ; by tliese Britain 
iioW governs the ocean, and mves law to tlie ojijiohite extremities of the 
globe, at the sathe time that wie wafts from pole to pole tlie luxuries and 
conveniences of life.(l) 

The navigation of Europe, at the beginning of the fifteenth cenlur)', though 
much improved since the age of Charlemagne, was idiicfly confined to the 
Mediterranean and Baltic seas, and was still little more than i** now 

called coasting. Flanders was the great theatre of commerce. Thither, as 
1 have already had occasion to observe, the Italian states conveyed, from the 
ports of £g>'pt, the precious commodities of the East : and tliitlier the Han- 
seatic merchants carried from the shores of the Baltic the naval stores and 
other rude merchandise of the North. To this r,ominon mart all European 
nations resorted. Here they sold or exchanged the jiroduee »»f their several 
countries^ and supplied themselves with what they wanted, a ithont tlreaming 
of new porta, or suspecting that the system of eomm«Trc could he altered. 
Dantzic, LJsbon, and Alexandria, continued to mark the limits of practical 
navigation; when the enlightened and enterprising genius ot Don Ilenry or 
Portugal extended the views of the mariner, and cml»oldened him to pilot 
the Auantic, or Great Western Ocean. But before 1 sj^eak of that prince, 
and the discoiveries which he accomplished, I must say a few words of his 
country, which 1 have hitherto considered only as an appendage of 

Portugal, which forms the western coast of the southerii j>er)i'isula of 
rope, hM no existence as a separate state till towards the close of the eleventh 
century. About that time Alphonso Vl.^ing of Castile and Leon, having 
conquered firom the Moors the northern provinces of ^e prewnl 
Portugal, bestowed them, together with his natur.d^aughter, upon Hen y 
of Burgundy, a noble volunteer, who had assisted him in hiw wars. 
took orfy the title of count ; but his son Alphon^, having recovereil other 
provinces from the Moors, assumed the regal dignity in 1139. I le 
of Pbrtugal, like those of Spain, long spent their force in ™ 

Moors, and had no connexion with the rest of F-urone. A deUul 
barbaroua wars would be equally void of instruction and nm^mcn^ I sl^ 
therefore only observe, that the succession continued uniotcrnipted in the 
line of Burgiindy till the death of Ferdinand, in. 1383 ; when John of 
tile, who hs!a niaJ-ried the infanta of Portugal, rla.me-i the crou n, as the 
had left no male issue. But the sUtes of Portugal, after an interregnum of 

(l) Thii Utter wm wriltcu btefert the revolt of oui AmericsD colonirt. 
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eUtliteett gave it to Vohii> natural hroUier of their deceaM sove- 

iSm, and at tiiat time regent of the kingd(nn.(l) 

T^ia John; eumBmed the Bastardy no leas (mlitic than ent^rlsing, proved 
worthy of his new dignity. He was the first European prince who formed 
a respectable navy ; which he employed^ with eoual success, in annoying his 
enenues and in protectinghis subjects. He toot Ceuta from the Moors, and 
over-awed the states of Barbary during his whole reim- ^ He had several 
sons, who all signalised themselves by their valour and abilities ; but more 
jespeciidly the ^rd, Don Henry, whose bold and enlightened genius, assisted 
^ the reports of travellers, led him to project disco vmes in the Western 
Ocean. . - , . 

This amiable prince, who joined the viriu^^ of a hero and a patriot to the 
knowledge'" of a philosopher, turned to use that astronomy which the Arabs 
had preserved. He had a considerable share in the invention of the astro- 
labe, and first perceived the advantage that might be derived from the direc- 
tion of the magnetic needle to the North ; whidi, though already known in 
Europe, had not hitherto beep employed with any succw in navigation. He 
estabu^ed an observatory at Sa^es, near Cape St. Vincent, where nuiny 
persons were instructed in astronomy and the- art of sailing. The pilots 
formed under his eye not only doubled Cape Non, long supposed w insur- 
moiiurtable barrier, but advanced ds far as Cajie Bajadore, and in their return 
discovered the island of Madeira. Other pilots, yet more bold, were sent 
out. They doubled Cape Bajadore, Cape Blanco, Cape Verd, and at last 
Cape Sierra Leona, within eight degrees of the line, before the death of Don 
Henry. In the course of these voyages, the Azores and Cape de Verd islands 
had been discovered, and the vine and the sugar-cane introduced into the- 
island of Madeira, and there cultivated with success. 

Under the reign of John II. a prince of the most profound sagacity and 
most extensive views, who first made Lisbon a free "port, the Portugese 
prosecuted their discoveries with equal ardour and success. The river Zaro, 
on the Bide of the line, conducted them to the kingdom of Congo, in 

the interior part of Africa, where they made easy conquests, and establi^e^l 
an advantageous commerce. Captain Diaz passed the extreme point oi 
Africa, to which he gave the name of Jhe Stormjf Cape ; but the king, who 
saw more fuBy the importance of that discovery, styled it the Cape of Good 
Hwe. 

Emmanuel I. pursued the great projects of his predecessors. He sent out 
a fleet of four snips, under the command of Vasco de Gama, a ttoble Portu- 
guese, in order to complete the passage to India by sea. This admiral pos- 
sessed all the knowledge and talents necessary for such an expedition. After 
being assail^ by tempests, encircling the eastern coast of Africa, and ranging 
through unknown seas, he happily arrived at the city of Calicut on the coast 
of Mmabar, or the higher part of the western side oi the great peninsula of 
India.(8) 

Calicut was at that time the emporium of Indoston. Thltherr the Arabs 
resorted for all the rich pToduQ|a and precieus manufactures of the Eut. 
These they carried in ships to the ports or the Red Sea, and sold to the Italian 
merchants from AlezMOria. This information Gama received at Melinda, 
on the opast of Zanquebar, the most eastern part of Africa, where he had 
tou<died ; engaged a pilot, who conducted him into the harbour of Ca- 
licut, when the trade was at its bright. Here he fortunately met with a na- 
tive of Barbary, named Monsaidi^ who understood the Portujraeee langma^, 
and whose admiration of that people over-balaneei the [wejumees riP rriigion 
and country. This admiration uetermined Ifbnsalda to do every thing in 
hia power to serve strangers who unbosomed tliemsdves to him without re- 
aerve. He procured Gama an audience the Samorin or emperor, who re- 
lived him very favourably ; and a treaty of oommeree was set on fisot in the 
name of the king of Portugal. But this negotiation, when almost completed. 


(I) Neusvillc, Hiki. Gen de Porlw^a/. 
(s) H%H, Gen, det Vo^mgtt, tom. i. 
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ww broken oflf by the^sinuationa of the Arab^ ^ealoiu of thei# lucretlre 
trade, they repmented so itron^idy the danger of eedi an alUnnoe. and thn 
ambition of Portuguese^ that Samorin iwik the ungenerous reeokilkMi of 
putting to death those bold navijn^atorB, whom he had lately troatod with 
kiDdnees^ and whose friendship he seemed to desire. 

Informed of his dai^ by the faithful Monsalda, Gama sent hb brother 
on board the fleet. "Should you hear>“ said he, “ of my death or impri- 
« sonment^ I prohibit you, as your commander, either to attempt to relMae 
« me or to avenge my fate. Set sail immediately and inform the king of the 
success of oiir voyage. I am happy in having performed his orders, and 
discovered a passage to India for Portugal.''(l) 

Fortunately, no wever, matters were not pushed to that extremity. Gama 
lived to cany to Portugal the ae^s of his own success. The Samorin per- 
mitted him to |oin his fleet, and he departed soon after for Europe. 

No language can express the joy of the Portuguese on the return of Gama 
to Lisbon. They saw themselves, by one daring enterprise, in possession of 
the richest commerce in the world ; and no lees superstitious than avaricious, 
they flattered themselves with the project of e^^tending their religion along 
witn their dominion. 


The pope further encouraged this hope. Glad of an occasion of asserting 
his universal sovereignty, he granted to the Portuguese all the countries 
which they had discovered, or ^ould discc^er, in the East, on conditlo^that 
they should there plant the (Catholic faith. The whole nation was seiie^with 
the enthusiasm of conversion and of conquest. They presented themselves 
in crowds to man the new fleet destined for India ; and thirteen ships sailed, 
as soon as the season would permit, from the Tagus to Calicut, under the 
command of Alvarez de Cabral. 

This admiral in his passage keeping out to sea, in order to avoid the cal ms 
on the coast of Africa, and the storms which iiad been met with in doubling 
the Cape of Good Hope, discovered the rich country now called Brazil, to 
which he gave tlie name of the land of the Holy Cron, He took poseettion 
of it in the name of the king his master, and proceeded on Ins voyage. 
When he arrived at the coast of Malabar, tiie Samorin made him atf on^er of 
friendship, and invited him to Calicut, where he had an audience of that 
Indian prince, and was permitted to open a m^azine of cximmerce. But this 
good understanding was of short duration. The Arub^ again found means 
to poison the mind of the Samorin : the admiral did not l>ehave with the 
graatest discretion : mutual jealousies took place, mutual fears, and mutual 
injuries. At last the inhabitants of Calicut rose, murdered fifty Portuguese, 
and burnt their magazine. This act of hostility did not escape unpunished. 
^^bra l, in revenge of such a breach of faith, and such undermining perfidy, 
destroyed all the Arabian vessels in the port, beat down great pi^ of the 
city, and left it in flames.(9) 

After this second rupture with the Samorin the measure^t of the Portu- 
piese in India were totally changed. The peaceful system of Gama was 
laid aaide ; the maxims of mutual advantage gave place to those of violence, 
of force, and of fear ; and commerce wa^wtablished ^y the sword. Cabral, 
on leaving Calicut, entered into a negotiJAon with the kings of Cwhin, Ca- 
***oor, Onor, Culan, and other Indian princes, who were tributari^ of the 
^roorio, tfid desirous of independency. This love of freedom procured the 
Pertugueoe the sovereignty of Malabar, and tbe trade of India. Cabral pro- 
®uscd those deluded princes support, and carried their amba«dors to the 
®ourt of Lisbon, where such politick steps were taken as reddered success 
"*fofliblo- A force was sent out sufficient to combat the Samorin. But no 
Pffocs could obtain the protection of Portugal without first acknowledgiM 
bimielf ita vaasak permitting a fortress to be erected in his capital, a nd i efl- 
“>prkb ooMioditiea to ita anbjects at their own pries- No strange inercliaiit 
IqM a sargo, tW the Pm^tuguese were^ved ; nor any manner nvags 




^ris y SoQM, Ptrrt. ntl. i. 
“ssswi, Hitt, intUen, li. c«p. ir. 
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those saeg, but with tVir passports. Th^ were the terror aii 4 admiration 
mf Eairty the wonder and envy of the West. All European merdumta 
eoen resorted to Lisbon for Indian commodities ; beoauae tJ^ey opuld there 
fmrdiaBetbem much cheaper than at Venice, or any other mart to which the? 
were brought by the way of Eg^t. And, happily for Portu^, the Vene- 
tians were then sinking under the pressure of the len^e of Cambray. 

In order to secure and render perpetual these idValuable advantages, the 
chief command in India was given to Aliihonso Albuquerque, a man of sin. 
gular sagacity and penetration, and equally distinguished by his military and 
political talents. Albuquerque was no sooner invested with the government, 
than he bcmn to form the most extensive projects ; many of which he exe- 
cuted, and with a facility that is altogether incredible. The Arabs settled 
in India, and their associates, he had long l^en sensible, were the only power 
in the East that the Portuguese had to fear. These traders bad secretly 
entered into a league with the Samorin, the sultan of J^'pt, and the Vene- 
tians, who were gainers by their commerce, and whose interest it was to de- 
stroy the trade of Portug^. The furnishers of the caravans, andliavigatorR 
of tne Red Sea, were the ^tural enemies of the circumnavi^tors of the 
Cape. Albuquerque saw it early, while a private commander. He had 
therefore done every thing in his power to ruin their settlements on the coast 
of Arabia, and their united naval force had received a signal overthrow in the 
Indian Ocean. He now extended his views : he projected nothing less than 
the conquest of Ormus in the Persian Gulf, and of Aden at the mouth of 
the Red Sea ; where Portuguese squadrons stationed, might command the 
trade of Persia and of Egypt. 

The immediate execution of these projects would at once have proved 
fatal to the commerce of the Arabs and their allies ; but A!ibuquerque, upon 
mature deliberation, perceived the necessity of establishing the Portuguese 
more fully on the coast of Malabar, before he divided his forces. He accord- 
ingly burnt Calicut, which had long been a thorn in the side of his country- 
men ; and observing, that the Portuguese had yet no good port in a whole- 
some air, where they might reht their ships and recruit their seamen, after 
the fati^es of the European voyage, he resolved to procure one. He found 
that Lisbon had need of Goa. 


Goa, which rises to view in the form of an amphitheatre, is situated to- 
wards the middle of the coast of Malhbar, in an island detached from the 
continent by two branches of a river that throws itself into the sea at some 
distance from the citv, after having formed beneath its walls one of the finest 
harbours in the world. It properly belonged to the king of Decan ; but a 
Moor, named Idalcan, to whom the government of it had been entrusted, 
had rendered himself its sovereign. While this usurper was occupied on the 
continent, Albuquerque appeared before the city, and carried it by asaault.(l) 
It was afterwards recovered, but soon retaken ; and Gk>a became the capital 
of the Portuguese empire in India. 

Albuquerque, whose ambition was boundless, attempted next to establish 
the Portuguese on the coast of Coromandel. With this view he made an 
attack upon Malacca, situated near the straits of Sincapore, one of the 
ripest cities in Indi^ and the bAt adapted for commerce. It was the cen- 
. tre of the trade between Japan, China, the Spice-Islands, and the other 
Indian porta. Wheif Albuquerque appeared before Malacca, he found it in 
a posture of defence : and a new obstacle conspired to retard his progress. 
His friend Araujo was there a prisoner, and threatened with death the 
ment the d W should be besieged. Deliberating how to act, while the senti- 


ments of friendship and ambition, perhaps of dut 
he received the following billet from Araigo : Ti 


he received tne mliowing billet m>m A 
advantage of Portus^ : if I cannot 
me not retard it." ne place was carried by storm, after an obetineje de- 
fence, and several changes ofjfortune. The Portugueae found in it en Im- 
mense booty, both in treasure" and predous oommodities.(S) Albuqnenpii^ 


ty, strumled in his bre ast, 
billet from Arai^o : Think ow of the fiUtrf and 
I if I cannot be an instrument of your victeiy, lei 


ri) Lsfitsu. Hist, dm Cvwf . da Pmrt. Hist. Gsn. dst tool. i. 

fa) id. ibid. 
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wbMB heart 'wae superior to the ctuunis of gold, erected a i-itadd to secure 
fits «oiMii«8tj returned to Gua. 

^rhe niendditp of the Portugese waa now courted hy the Samoxin, Ida!- 
can^ and all the moat fomnidable Indian prinresj who offered to permit for* 
trenea to he built, and factories to be establitihed in any part uf Uieir domi- 
nion!. Albuquerque not fail profit by these offers ; and jud^n^ that 
the season was now arrived fur giving the final blow U> tlie Arabian comtneroe 
in the East, he embarked in his original projects, the conquests of Aden and 
Onnua. 

Id hts attempt upon Aden, which was then the key of Egypt, Albuquerque 
miscarried : but he committed so many ravages on the coasts of the Red S^a, 
and in the straits of Babelmondel^ as entirely ruined the cominerco of the 
Arabs and Eg3rptians. He more successful in his qxpeditiun against 
Chmus, at that time the most opulent and splendid city in tlie East. It ap* 
]>ear8 to have been nothing inferior to what we are told of ancient Tyre, 
either in wealth or in splendour, in industry or in pleasure : and, like 'i'yre, 
it was seated in a barren isle. Like Tyre, it seemed only to' have been dU- 
jnined from the land, that it might become quesn of the sea. It was one of 
the greatest marts in the universe. But its voluptuous inhabitants ere 
little able to withstand the impetuous and hardy valour of the Portuguese. 
Albuquerque soon made himself master o{ the place, and had the honour of 
there reomving an embassy from the kii^ of PerKia.(l) 

The reduction of Ormus, which was the last enterprise of this truly groat 
man, together with the possession of Goa and Malacca, gave ^rfect secu- 
rity to the Portuguese commerce in India. Ilis successors nfterwanis ex- 
tended it into Cbipaand Japan ; but it w'as never mure respectable than under 
Albuquerque. Yw this founder of his country's (greatness, died in disgrace, 
and of a broken heart, if ever any man may be said to have done so. That 
dauntless spirit which had encountered so many enemies, and Burmi»unted so 
many dangers, could not support the frown of his prince. Emmanuel, be- 
come jealous of his glory, had listened to the insinuations of his enemies ; 
had ^pointed another governor in his stead ; and promot^ those whom he 
sent home as criminals. When Albuquerque received this intelligence, he 
sighed and said, Can these things be so ?— I incurred the hatred of men by 
“ niy love for the king, and am disgraced by him through his prenossjwiun 
" for other men : to the grave, unhappy old man ! to the grave . — thy ac- 

tions will spe^ for themselves and for thee."f2) 

While the Portuguese, my dear Philip, were thus employed in making ac- 
qniritions in the £«ast, and appropriating to themselves the most lucrative 
commerce in the known world, the Spaniards had discovered n new continent 
toward the West. They had called into existence, as it were, another world ; 
had opened new sources of trade ; expanded new theatres of dominion ; and 
dispUyed new scenes of ambition, of avarice, and of blo<»d. 

Christopher Columbus, a Genoese navigator, who resided at Lisbon, and 
who had devoted himself to the study of astronomy, first conceived the ide^a 
of this new continent. Perfectly acquainted with the figure of the earth, 
the tetion of the Antipodes, considered by reason os a,chimera, nM hy reli- 
gion as impietx*, appeared to him an incontestable fact. But if ( olumbus 
had not added the^ut heart of a hero to the eiilighiened mind and peiw^ 
▼eriiig spirit of a philosopher, the world might still have been ignorant of his 
disooverW The Genoese, his countrymen, whom he proposed to put m 
possewkm of another hemisphere, treated him us a visionary. He un- 
folded his project, the grandest that human genius ever formed in 1484, ^ 
Uw ooort * PiMtugiil, without success. He next laid it before the ^ 

8pal » ; when be long suifered oil that auperciUo^us neglect which 
••fit a. often meeta wfth from men in office, who are too apt to dwpla. wbat 

were then engaged in the conquest of Gnandn 


tl> GtiyAn. Ind, Orient, tom. 
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The Spanl^ treamir^ wai «xliBlifited. But no oooner wero the Bloom enb- 
dned, than the ambitious mind of laabella aoeoMd to jymiyittiie with the 
bold spirit of Columbus. She offered to pledge her jewels^ in order to fiir- 
nish mm with a fleet. Three small vesseu were fitted out by other, means ; 
and Columbus set sail from the port ^ Palos» in Andalusia, on the third of 
August, in the jear 1499, in quest of a Western continent, with the title of 
Admirid and Viceroy of the Isles and Lands which he diould discover.(l) 

Transcend ant genius and superlative courage, experience almost equal 
difficulty in carrying their designs into execution, when they depend on the 
assistance of others. Columbus possessed both— he exerted both ; and the 
concurrence of other heads and other hearts were necessary to give success 
to either ; he had indolence and cowardice encounter, as well as ignorance 
and prejudice. He had formerly been ridiculed as a visionary, he was now 
pitied as a desperado. The Portuguese navigators, in accomplishing their 
first discoveries, had always some reference to the coast : cape had pointed 
them to cape ; but Columbus, with no land-mark but the Heavens, nor any 
guide but the compass, boldly launched into the ocean, without knowing 
what shore should receive hinf, or where he could find rest for the sole of his 
foot. His crew murmured — they mutinied : they proposed to commit him 
to those waves with which he so wantonly sported, ana return to 8paiQ.(9) 

This was a severe trial to the covrage of Columbus, and Columbus only, 
perhaps, could have supported it. The enthusiasm of genius added strength 
to his natural fortitude. Cool and unconcerned himself about every thing 
but his great object, he had recourse to the softest language. He encouiwed 
his men by fair promises, he deceived his officers by false reckonings. Sut 
all these expedients proveing at last ineffectual, he demanded three days in- 
dulgence ; at the end of which, if he did not discover land, he promis^ to 
abandon his project. His request was granted; and on the morning of the 
second day, being the twelfth of Octol^r, to his inexpressible joy, he got 
sight of one of the Bahama islands, to which he gave toe name of San w- 
v^or. He took possession of it in the name of their Catholic Majesties, 
and proceeded on bis cour8e.(3) 

After leaving San Salvador, now better known by the name of Guanahani, 

^ given to it by the natives, Columbus fell in with several other small islands, 
to one of which he gave the name of Isabella, in honour of his patroness, 
and to another that of Ferdinand, in compliment to the Catholic king. These 
he rightly judged to belong to that Western continent which he sought, and 
whicn he conjectured must reach to the Portuguese settlements in India: 
hence the name of West- Indies, At length be arrived at the island of Cuba, 
where he entered into some correspondence with the natives, and particularly 
with the women, from whom he learned, that the gold omameDta which they 
wore came from Bobio, a large island to the south-east. Thither Columbus 
steered : what heart does not pant after gold : he soon reached Bohio, or 
Hayti, as it was called by the natives, to which he gave the name of £q^eg- 
nola, altered by us into Hispaniola. Here Columbus builta fort, and fdanted 
a little colony ; after which, having taken a general survey of th& island, 
and settled a friendW Intercourse with the natives, he set out on his return 
to Spain, carrWog along with him a sufiBcient quantity of gold to^ evince the 
importance of his disoot eries, and some of those new peopb to complete the 
astonishment of Europe. 

The natives of HiB{#niola, and indeed of aU the islands which Columbus 
had visited, were an easy, iudolent, harmle« race. They were of a copper 
colour. The men and the girls went entirely naked : the women had a mat 
of cotton wrapped about their loins. They had no hair on any of their 
bedy but the head ; a diRinction whUk also is common to the natives of the 
American continent. They considered the Spaniards aadivinitaea, and the dis- 
charge of the artillery as thetr thunder : they fdl on their faoea at the sound- 
The women, however, seem very early to have had leas awful apprshowiens 

(1) Co/kmAm, whttco bf hit ton, chap. ar. 

CSi Ovitdo, Hut. des Imd. lib. iii. 

(S) of Cofumbutt chap. uuii. 
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: te tliey BO Moner wi/thm Uiaa olTcred iWtr ^ 
YOBVii tkeir BiitbimoM «• Bien.(l) Some widcM wit may imifitl 

fliy^ thsewoiaeii from tbe begimiiiig have Waa fond of tuperior beangs; and 
if we credit ua^ent itorT, they have often good reanon for such fnnrtnom 
But be that ee it meyf it is certain that the women of Hispaniola were fonder 
ef the Spaniards than of their husbands. Their husbands were not jealous 
of them. And in the arms of those wantons the oompanions (»f C^umbus 
are said to have caught that fa^ malady which has strewed with new thorns 
the paths of love ; and which, if human happinesa is to be computed by the 
of pain a^ pleasure, will be fonnd to be more then a eounterpoise 
to aU the gold of Mexico, the silver of Peru, and the diamonds of Brasil, 

But let not this misfortune he brought as a charge against the great navi- 
gator. He could not know^that the new hemisphere contained new mala- 
dies ; he could not foresee, that he should import into Europe a distemper 
that would poison the springs of life ; which would propagate disease from 
generation to generation, emasculate the vigour of nations, and multiply a 
thousand ways the miseries of mankind ! — And, happily for him, his enemies 
were ignorant of it at his return. He agaAi entered the port of Palos, on 
the iuteenth of March, 1493, after a voyage of seven months and eleven 
days, and was received with universal acclamations of joy. Those who had 
ridii^ed his project, were the readiest to pay court to him. He was ordered 
into the presence of Ferdinand and IsabeUa, and desired to sit covered like 
a grandee of Spain. Royal favour beam^ u^n him with unremitting 
br^htness, and the church loaded him with its MnedictioDs. Superstition 
lent its sanction to those discoveries which had been made in its defiance. 
Pope Alexander VI. issued a bull, g^iting to the sovereigns of Spain all the 
countries which they had discovered, or should discover a hundred leagues 
to the westward of the Azores. A fleet of seventeen sail was fitted out in 
a few months ; and Columbus, vested with yet more extensive powers, and 
fumtehed with every thing necessary for discovery, for colonisation, or fi»r 
conquest, again committed himself to the waves in quest of a W esterii Con- 
tinent.(9) 

Great things were expected from this second voyage ; and many new 
islhnds were discovered : yet it ended in general disappointment, miffurtune, 
and disgust. “Wlien Columbus ajirived at Hispaniola, with a multitude of 
missionaries, soldiers, and settlers, he found the fortresHes utterly ruined, 
and the garrison all massacred. They bad drawn upon theniHclyfii this un- 
timely fate by their arrogance, licentiousness, and tyranny. '1 hese parti- 
cularwbe learned from the natives, accompanied with such marking circum- 
stances, aa left him no room to disbelieve them. He therefore euter^ once 
more into friendly correspondence with those artless people, established a 
new colony, and built the town of Isabella — afterwards abandoned for tliat oi 
8t. Domingo, which became tbe capital of the island. Hin next care was to 
discover the mines ; near which he erected forts, and left garrisons to protect 
the labourera. But neither the wisdom nor humanity of this great man were 
wflcient to pr e s er ve order among his followers, or to teacJi them fellow - 
feeling. They roused anew, by their barbarities, thfe gentle spirit of the ns- 
tivea; tb«r quarrelled among themselves; they rose against their 
maitdOT. Mortified by so many untoward circunistaBces, Columbus committed 
the government of the ialana to his brother Bartholomew, and returned to 
Spain in 1496, with some samples of gtdd dust and gold ore, pearls, and other 
precious 'imduot^ after having a second time attempted in vain to discover 
n B^Cstem Oontinent-fS) 

BertholoiBew Columbus suffered many hardships, and waa on the point of 
•ittklM under the mutiimers, before be received any assistance from the 
ootot of Suakn ; and aUboogh the groat Christopher was able to clear him- 
mUtt aOl^aqMniOM «f hi. eamaea, mme yem tlmfmed beliura to WHild 
obtain a third appointment for the prosecution of his favourite project. At 

(I) Herrera, dec. i. 

if) L4f€ af Co/mmAim. chap. xlii. aliti. 

0) Herrera, dec. i. lib. iii. 
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But while Colufiibai wm enployed in redudi^ to obedSeneo the tamtineen 
in that ialand, another navigator unjus^ tocdr from him the honour of the 
dieeovery of the Weetem Continent. Ine merohanta of Seville hbving ob- 
taitied permiiiion to attempt discoveries^ as private advMtnrers^ sent out 
four shm in 1409^ under tne command of AlonsD de Ojeda^ Who had ac- 
companmd Columlw in his second vovage^ assisted by Americus Vespucius^ 
a Florentine gentleman deeply skillea in the science of navintion. Iliis 
fleet touched on the part of the Western Cqptinent already discovered by 
Columbus^ whose tract Ojeda followed ; and Americus> who was a man of 
much address, as well as possessed of considerable literaiy talents, by pub- 
lishing the first voyages on the subject, and other artful means, gave his 
name to the New World, in prmudice to the illustrious Genoe8e.(l^ Man- 
kind are now become sensible of the imposture^ but time has sanctified the 
error; and the great Western Continent, or fourth division of the globe, so 
long unknown to the inhabitants of Europe, Asia, and Afnca, still continues 
to be distinguished by the name of Akerica. 

This, however, was but a small mfefortune in comparison of what Columbus 
was doomed to suffer. His enemies having prevailed at the court of Madrid, 
a new governor was sent out to Hispaniola. The great discoverer and his 
l>rother were loaded with irons, and sent home in that condition, in different 
ships. Touched with sentiments of veneration and pity, Vallejo, captain of 
the vessel on board of which the admiral was confined, apprtmched nis pri* 
Boner with profound respect, as soon as he was clear of the island, and of- 
fered to strike ofif the fetters with which he was unjustly bound. ** No Val- 
" lejo 1** — replied Columbus, with a generous inmgnation, 1 wear these 
fetters in consequence of an order from my sovereigns. They shall find 
me as obedient to this, as to all their other injuncUons* By their oom- 
mand I have been confined, and their command alone shall set me at li- 
berty.”(«) 

The Bpani^ mimstry were ashamed of the severity of their creature, 
Bovadilla: Columbus was set at liberty ofi his arrival, and a fourth ecmunand 
granted him in 1502, for the prosecution of farther discoveries. But this 
expedition did not prove more fortunate than the former ; for although Co- 
lumbus touched at several parts of the American continent, where he ex- 
changed trinkets for raid and pearls, to a considerable amount, he failed in 
on attempt to establish a oolony on the river Yebra or Belem, in the province 
of Vert^a, and lost every thli^ in his course home. He was shipwrecked 
on the mland of Jamaica : his Iwowers mutinied ; and, after being alter- 
nately in danger of perishing by hunger, or by violenoe, he arrived in Spain, 
in 1505, to experience a more severe fate than either.(8) Queen laaoella 
waa dead at his return. With her all his hopes of future favour perished. 
The court received blip coldly. His services were too great for humility : 
his proud heart (tisdained to sue, and his aspiring spirit could not submit to 
neglect. He retired to Valaddlid, where he was sulTered to &11 a martyr to 
the ingratitude of that^ monarch, to whom he had given the West Indies, 
and for whom he had opened a passage into a richer and more extensive em- 
pire than waa ever subdued by the Roman arma. He died with fiimness and 
compoaure on the jM>th of May, 1506, in die fifty-ninth year of hia age.(4) 
There is something in true genius which seems to be.eysendally connected 
with humanitj. Don Hemr, Oama, and Griumbue, proaecated their disco- 
veries upon me most liberal princixdea, those of mutual advantage ; they 
sought to benefit, not to destroy their SMCies. After the death of ColnBriNiii, 
the maxima of fipain, like those of Portugal, became altogether bloody. 

(I) HMTtfa, dsc. i. lib. ir. 

(t) Lift ^ C»himbu», chap.xxxni. 

(8) Ibid. chap. IxxMX, xc. xci. 

(4) Ibid. chap. CTiii. Herrcm, dec. i. lib. ri. 
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th«f could not ^ti a da rrtimd , not daliverifig trcMura which they did not i 
aem ^ atiffering oppressions which msn was never bom to beary and 
whiA his nature cannot sustain.(l) 

ne leader iHie pursued these new maxims with least violence to huma- 
nhr, and moat advantage to his country, was Fernando Cortes, the oonquemr 
of Mexico. Before the discovery of that rich and powerful empire, the Spa- 
nidi colonies of Hispaniola, Cu^, Jamaica, and Porto Rico, were in n flou- 
rishing condition : frequent expeditions had been made to the continent, the 
•ettletnents established in CastpUe del Oro and the isthmus of Darien. At 
last a descent was made in the Gulf of Mexico, and information received of 
the opulence and grandeur of the emperor Montezuma and his capitaL 
Velasmez, governor of Cuba, to whom this intelligence was communicated, 
immemately resolved upon the conquest of Mexico, and committed to Cortes, 
an officer hitherto more distinguished by his merit than his rank, the execu- 
tion of the enterprise : and that gallant soldier accomplished, what appears 
too bold even for fiction, the overthrow of an empire that could send millions 
into the field, with so small a force as five hundred men. (2) 

A success BO unexampled, in an unknowh country, must have been accom- 
panied with many favourable circumstances, independent of the ability of 
the general, the courage of the troops, and even the 8u]>eriority of weH|K>ns. 
Some of these we know. When Cortez landed with his little army on the 
coast of Mexico, he met with a Spanish captive, who understood the dialect 
of the country, did whose ransom he obtained. He also formed an intimacy 
with a fair American named Marina, who soon learned the Castilian laiigiinge, 
and became both his mistress and his ccmnsellor. Her attachment commu- 
nicated itself to all the Mexican women, who were generally neglected by 
their husbands for the most abominable of all debaucheries ; that which per- 
verts the animal instinct, confounds the distinction of sex, and defeats the 
leading purpose of nature. While the men opposed their naked breasts to 
the weapons of the Spaniards, fell by their blows, or fled from their fury, the 
women every where flew to their embrace ; rioted in their arms ; and ren- 
dered them all the services in their |9ower. 

To these fortunate occurrences may be added, the arrival of the ambassa- 
dors of Montezuma, who endeavoured, by presents, to engage the invjiders to 
reimbeilc. Tlie delay which this negotiation produced was of infinite service 
to Cortez. An army, instead of an embassy, on his first landing, might hzj^® 
ruined faigi* He replied, by his female interpreter, who best uuderstcMMl the 
Mexiesn tongue, that he was only an ambassador himself, and, as such, could 
not depart wfthout an audience of the emperor. This answer put the ambss- 
Ksdori of Montezuma to a stand. They reported it to the emperor. Ito 
wsa alarmed at the request. They redoubled their presents : they emploved 
l>mttaeloitt, but to no purpose. Cortez was inflexible. At last they him 
reoeurze to threats, according to their instructions, aqd talked loudly of toe 
forces and treasures of their country. ** These," said Cortez, turning to hu 
<^®<npanioiiB, “ these are what we seek ; great perita, and great rich^ 
Stronger m^ves could not have l>een offered to needy adveDturers, burning 
^rith Uie spirit of idiivalry and the lust of plunder. Their lesder saw ooo- 
qaeM in toeir looks: and having now received the nec«ry infoi^tioiis. 
«nd prop ara d himadf against aUhazards, he boldly marched toward toe seat 
^10 .. 

The Spanish general, however, though so little diffident of his own streng^ 
pn i d gi^ negotiated wHh such princes and states m JJJJ^^®***^** 

"nmttnU 
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iH>®niards» but to oppose them. Tliis resolution had almost proved fatal to 
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lirotiglitaufbnniilidda army islo thadkM ; but by th# halp SfHhaffm, ar- 
tiUery^ mud cavalry^ to those mubboaiis aboveall thUngi 
SpanU^s, after repeated struggles, were enabled to bmhle then. They 
saw their mistidce ; entered into a treaty with Cortex end were highly 
serriceaUe in his future operationB. 

The invaders now advanced withcmt intemupiion to the gates of Meodtso. 
hloniesttma was all ir rssohitkm and terror. That mighty emperor,, whose 
treasures were immens e, and whoae sway waa abecdute ; who was load ever 
thirty princea, each of whom could bring a numeroua army into the field, 
was so intimidated by the defeat of the TlasealaBs, that he wanted resolu- 
tion to stryce a blow in defence of his adignity. The haughty y t enta t e, 
who had ordered Cortez to depart his coast, introduced him Into niycspital. 
Instead of making use of force he had recourse to perfidy. While ne pro- 
fessed friendship to the Spanish general, he sent an army to attack the 
Spanish odony, newly settled at Vera Crus and yet in a feeble condition. 
Cortez received intelligenee of this breach of faith, and took one of the 
boldest resolutions ever forfiied by man. He immediately proceeded to the 
imperial palace, accompanied by nve of his principal officers ; and arrested 
Montezuma as his prisoner ; carried him off to the Spanish quarters ; made 
him deliver to punishment the S)fficer who had acted by his orders, and 
publicly acknowledge himself, in the seat of his power, the vassal of the 
king oj Spain.(l) 

Jn the height of these succesMs Cortez was informed that a new general, 
sent by the governor of Cuba, was arrived with a superior force to supplant 
him in the command, and reap the fruits of his victoiies. He marched 
against his rival : he defeated him ; he took him prisoner ; and the van- 
quished array, gained by the mapianimity and confidence of the victor, 
ranged themtidveB under his standard. Thus reinforced, by an occurrence 
which threatened the extinction of his hopes, he returned with rmpiffity to 
the city of Mexico], where he found full occasion for this accession of 
strength. 

The Mexicans were all in arms, and had surrounded the party which 
Cortes had left to guard the emperor. This insurrection was occasioned by 
the avarice and intemperate zeal of tbs Spaniards ; who, on a solenin festi- 
val in honour of the gods of the country, had massacred two thousand of 
the Mexican nobles, under pretence of a secret conspiracy, and stript them 
of their precious ornaments. The spirit of the people was roused^ they 
were incensed at the confinement of their prince; they were filled witn 
holy indignation at the insult offered to the gods, and th^ longed to re- 
venge the fate of their ncdiility. Cortez found it difficult to rSsist their 
fury. They permitted him, however, to join his detachment, not 

from motives of friendship or generosity : they hoped to involve the whole 
body of the Spaniards in one undistinguished ruin. ** We have discovered,*' 
said they, that you are not immortal ; and although the dea t h of every 

Spaniard should cost us a thousand lives, we are deiermmed to omnplete 
** your de s t ruction. *Aiter so great a slaughter, there will dtill remain a 
** sufficient number to celebrate the victory.”(3) 

In ooQsequenoe of*this reeolutic^ the Mexicans attacked the fi^ ni s h 
quarters with inimdible bravery. They were several times repukeo, and 
as often returned to the ohai^ with imdiiMnished ardour. They devoted 
themselves cheerfully to death ; boldly advanced in the fisoe of the artillery ; 
threw themselves in crowds upon tae musquetry, and fe^lqesly grMpm 
the mouths of the guns in attempting to ascend the fbrtifiestioae. llonte- 
^auma judged thie a /avourabla opportunity /or f^tainiog his 4refglcm and 
the departure of the fipaniards. On those Oonditions he coneeptod %o em- 
ploy hie ||ood offices wiUi hk people. He showed him s elf on the ran ^^yts , 
cUa in hii royal robes, and endeavoured to induce the multitade to leiks. 




1 ) De Solii, lib. IT. 
Id. ibid. 
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Ttat •eddent ga^tinoere concern to Cortez, and waa a real mlefortune 
to the Spaniards. The surcessor of Montezuma was a fierce and warlike 
nriflee, aid tewdutely determined to support the independency of his countin' 
after eeveral ineflectual struggles, fonnd himself under the necessitV 
of qoittiiig the cHy. The Mexicans harnssed him in his retreat ; they to^ 
from him all his baggage and treasure ; and they engaged him in the field, 
before he had time to recruit his forces, with an army of two hundred thoii- 
rond men. The ensigns of vaj^oas nations waved in the air, and the im- 
perial standard of massy gold was displayed. Now was the time for heroism ; 
and stronger proofs of it were never exhibited than in the valley of Chumha! 
“ Death or 'wctory !” was the charge, and the resolution of every Spaniard. 
The Mexicans were soon broken, and a terrible .slaughter ensued ; hut froth 
crowds still pressing en, suppli^ the place of the uain, and the Spaniards 
must have sunk under the fatigue of continual ting, had not Cortez, be 


must have sunk under the fatigue of continual *figh ting, had not Cortez, by 
a happy presence of mind, put an end to the dispute, and rendered the vic- 
tory aec&ve. He rushed, at the head of his cavalry, towards the imperml 
standard, dosed with the Mexican gmieral^hoguarded it, and at one stroke 
of his lance tumbled him out of his litter. l%e standard was seized, and 


the consequence proved as Cortez had expected : the Mexicans threw down 
their arms, and fled with precipitation and terror.(2) 

This victory, and the assistance of the Tlascaians, encouraged Cortez to 
undertake the sitoe of Mexico : and another fortunate circa mstance eiuiliied 
him to complete his conquest. The new emperor Guatimuzin was tuken 
prisoner in attempting to make his escape out of his capital, in order to rouse 
to arms the distant provinces of his dominions. The metropolis surrenderetl, 
and the whole empire submitted to the Spaniards. 

The city of Mexico is represented as one of the most striking monnmerita 
of human grandeur. Its spacious squares, its sumptuous palaces, its magrii- 
ficient temples, are pompously displayed by the Spanish historians ; but u e 
must not give entire credit to those splendid descriptions. The mechanical 
arts coola not be carried to great perfection in a country where the use of 
iron was unknown ; nor could the sciences or liberal arts be cultivntod with 
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but imperfectly answer that end, in comparison of general symbols or signs ; 
rad without a facile method of recording past tran.snctions, and of preserv- 
ing our own thoughts and those of others, society can never make any oon- 
uderable progress. The ferocious religion of the Mexicans is another proof 
of their barbarity ; for although we frequently find absurd ceremonies pre- 
vail among iKilished nations, we seldom or ever meet with those that are 
crod. OiviHsed man has a feeling for man. Human blood was profusely 
■pilt npon the altars of the Mexican gods : and, if wf believe the most re- 
speiftable Spanish historians, human flesh (though only that of enemies) was 
fn^edily devoured both by the priests end the people. Bnormous supersti- 
tion and excessive deqM>tism aSways go hand in hanfl. When the miiid is 
enslaved, it is easy to enslave the body. Montezuma was the most absolute 
sovereign upon earth, and his subjects the most abjett slaves. 

The oonqpeat of Mexico was followed by that of Peru, another country 
in the New^World, abounding yet more in precious metals. 

Peru had long bee n govemea by a race of emperors, undei the name of 
lnca|L who were ea pp eee d to bo the descendants of the Sun. The dom of 
the^ebiih Invador was Plsarro, and that of the Inca in pMMrion 
emm, Atihua^ia. Alarmed at the ravages of the Spaniards, this prlaoa 


|l) Herrera, dec. h. lib. viii. De Soli», bb. iv. cap. xir, x*. 
V l>e Solif, lib. iv. cap. zx. 
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agited to an interview with tlieir ffeneral^ in order to lettle the doilditioiia 
OTaMsce. Thonnfa Piaarro eollmed the oonfereoaeu lie Ind^ 
bat of war. The Inca, it is eaid^ was not more einoere in hie fNAorionf. 
He came to the place of meeting carried npon a throne of geld, aw4itended 
by upward of ten thousand men : twenty thooeand more are reported to 
have waited his signal ; but for this report, or the insinoenty of the Inca, 
there seems to have brnn no foundation in fact. All the Peruvians were 
richly dressed, and their arms glittered with gold and precious stones. The 
avance of the Spaniards was inflamed. Pisarro dispoeed his followers, who 
did not exceed two hundred, in the most advantageous order, while Vincenti 
Valverde, a Dominican friar, advanced toward Atahualpa, with a crucifix in 
one hand and a breviary in the other. He addressed to the Inca, by the 
help of an interpreter, a long discourse^ Unfolding the principles of the 
Christian faith, and pressing him to embrace that rdigion, and submit him- 
s^ to the king of Spain, to whom the pope had given Peru. Atahualpn, 
who had listened with a good deal of patience, repEed thus to his pious ad- 
monisher : '' How extravagant is it in the pope, to give away so liberally 
** that which doth not belong to him ! — He is inferior, you own, to God the 
Father, to God the Bon, hnd to God the Holy Ghost : these are all your 
gods : and the gods onty can dispose of kingdoms. 1 should like to be a 
friend to the king of Spain, who has sufiiciently displayed his power bv 
" sending armies to such aistant countries ; but 1 will not be his vassal. 1 
** owe tribute to no mortal prince : 1 know no superior upon earth. The 
" religion of my ancestors 1 venerate : and to renounce it would be equally 
'' absurd and impious, until you have convinced me it is false, and that yours, 
" which you would have me embrace, is true* You adore a god, who died 
upon a gibbet ; I worship the Sun, who never dies.*’ • 

Vengeance cried Valverde, turning towards the Bpaniards Ven- 
geance ! my friends ; — ^kill these dogs, who despise toe religion of the 


XO 

The word of command was given ; the artillery played ; the musquetry 
fired; the cavalry spread confusion and terror ; while Pizarro advan^d, at 
the head of a chosen band, and seized the person of the Inca* The slaughter 
was dreadful, and the pillage immense. The blow was final ; Peru ceased 
to be an empire. The descendants of the Sun, who united in their person 
both the regu and pontificial dignity, sunk under a set of banditti that knew 
not their birth. After drainir^ At^ualpa of his treasure, under pretence 
of a ransom for liis liberty, Pizarro condemned him to be burnt alive, as an 
obstinate idolater. But through the mediation of father Valverde, blessed 
intercessor ! the Inca s sentence was changed into strangling, on condition 
that he should die in the Christian faith 1(8) 

The conquest of Mexico and Peru put the Spaniards at once in possession 
of more specie than all the other nations of Burope. Yet Spain from that 
ssra has continued to decline. It has declined in ^pulation, industi^, and 
vigour. The vices attendant upon riches have corrupted all ranks of men, 
and enervated the national spirit. From being the first kingdom in Europe, 
it has become one of the less considerable. I^rtugal has experienced a like 
fate, since the discovery of the passage to India by the Cape of Good H<^, 
and the settlement of Brazil ; and trom the same cause, a too great and 
sudden influx of wealtlx- 

These reflections naturally lead us to enquire, '' How far the disooveries 

of the Portuguese and Spaniards have been advantageous to Europe, or 
** beneficial to mankind ?” The subject is complicate, and will bSst be 
illustrated by the sequel of events, and the ideas suggested by such a train 
of particulars. Meanwhile I shall observe, that writers in general are wrong 
in asoibing to those disooveries our present improvements in commerce 
and idvilisation. Commerce and dvilisimon were fast advanci|ig la EufoM 
before the beginning of tiie sixteenth century; and this quarter of the i^ooe 

(1) Bensoai, Hut. Hov. Ork. lib. iii. Herrtni, dec. iii. Zarete, lib. iii. Garcihuso, 
lib. i. 

(t) Id. ibid. 
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nearljr in the situation in wkich we now And it, though no 
jHiriifliy tiri ni had b^n made. We should not indeed have had so mueh 
uiedtj hut we should have had less occasion for it; the price of labour 
would have been lower, and would have borne the same proportion to the 
price of provisions, which w'ould have answered the purpose of a larger 
quantity of circulating money. Our resources in war uuuKl haxe been 
fewer ; but our real strength might perhaps have been greater, as ae shoulil 
not have had occasion to colonise and combat at both extremities of the 
globo- 

It must, however, be owned, that the passage by the Cape of CuKid Hope, 
in the Arst instance, has been of singular service to the general roinmercu of 
Europe. Our trade with lncHa«was formerly conducted b> means of Uie 
Arabs, who, consequently, haa a share in the pruAts : it is now entirely 
carried on by Europeans. European ships and European sailoi's import the' 
commodities of the East into our harbours. But in balance of tiiis atlvan« 
tsge, the new passage, by being o}ien to every nation, has incri'asetl the taste 
for Indian commodities, and whetted the avarice of man. It has made the 
nations of Europe massacre one another in thi South of Asia, and roh and 
murder the industrious natives, without feeling or remorse ; while it has 
hurt the European manufacturer, by furnishing foreign fabrics of superior 
quality, at a lower "price than he can affbrd to sell. It has enctonnq^d a 
losing trade: for such, in general, that with India must he accounted a 
trade which continues to drain Europe of its bullion and species, the com- 
modities of the East being chieAy purchased with gold and silver. 

The mines of Mexico and Peru are necessary to supply that drain. S<» 
far the discovery of America must be accounted a good, or at least tlio jiallia- 
tion of an evil. Besides, the colonies established on the continent, anil in 
the islands of America, depend chieAy upon Europe for their manufactures, 
and furnish an honest and comfortable maintenance to millions of our piHvpIe. 
who must otherwise have wanted bread, or have live<l in the ll»ue^t state of 
wretchedness. In this view, America is favourable both to industry and 
population. These are solid advant^es; and the Buperahurulance of the 
precious metals alone could make Spain and PortugsJ overlcmk them. "I hey 
are poor amid tiieir treasures ; while other nations, profiting hv tlieir imliH. 
lenoe, grow wealthy by supplying tfieir wants. 'J'he J ibonr i*f a people is 
the only desirable source of their riches, and the only certain road U> their 
felicity; though mankind, in general, are so ignorant a^ to siip|M>se, that 
th^iinould be happier without toil. 

The discovery oi America has increased the lalxmr of Europe, and conae- 
quently its happiness, collectively considered. It has also iiicreaflcd the 
number of the civilised part of the human species, by ojieiiing a l>ouiidless 
region for the planting of European colonies ; which have greatly Aourished 
in many parts, and supplied the inhabitants of the mother-countrieH with a 
variety of commodities, formerly unknown, that contribute to the more 
comfortable enjoyment of life, and to the extension of trade Ihit the violent 
means by which those colonies were generally estaldii^ed, ami the outrages 
which continue to be exercised against the injured iialtives, as often as they 
attempt to reinstate themselves in their original rights, together with the 
brutal slavery to which another race of men are comremiied, in order to cjJl- 
tivate the lands so unjustly seized and held, are circumstanres oyer which 
humanity must ever mourn, and which the heart of every lover of his sjiecies 
will tell nim no commercial, no political motives can aiitliorise or vindicate. 

We must now, my dear Philip, return to the line of genenil hi«t<>r)', and 
enter upon Uiat important «ra, when all the great pow ers on the Euixipean 
continent made a trial of their strength in Italy ; when religion united with 
■mbition to give new energy to the sw'ord ; when creeds, no less tn^ king- 
^Iwn^ became the source war ; and Are and faggot were empkiyod fo nn* 
force hufuttfi belief. 
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LETTER LVIIl. 


A general View of the A ffairt of Europe from, the Eteetion of Ckarleo V. 
in 1519^ till the Peace of Camoray, in 1529, including the Progress of tko 
Rrformation, 

Though Maximilian could not prevail up^n the German electors to choose 
his grandson of Spain king of the Romans, he had disposed their minds in 
'favour of that prince : and other circumstances, on the death of the em- 
peror, conspired to the exaltation of Charles. The imperial crown had so 
long continued in the Austrian line, that it began to be considered as here- 
diti^ in that family ; and Germany, torn by religious disputes, stood in 
need of a powerful emperorf not only to preserve its own internal tran- 
quillity, but also to protect it agmnst the victorious arms of the Turks, v^ho, 
under Selim I. threatened the liberties of Europe. This fierce and rai)id 
conqueror, bad already subdued Mamalukes, a barbarous militia that 
had dismembered the empire of the Arabs, and made themselves masters of 
Egypt and Syria. The power of Charles appeared necessary to oppose that 
of^B^m. The extensive dominions of the house of Austria, which gave liini 
an interest in the preservation of Germany ; the rich sovereignty of the 
Netherlands and Franche-Comtd ; the entire possession qf. the great and 
warlike kingdom of Spain, together with that of Naples and Sicily, all 
united to hold him up to the first dignity among Christian princes : and the 
New World seemed only to be called into existence, that its treasures might 
enable him to defend Christendom against the Infidels.— Such was the lan- 
guflm of his partisans. 

FWicis I. however, no sooner received intelligence of the death of Maxi- 
milian than he declared himself a candidate for the empire ; and with no 
less confidence of success than Charles. He trusted to nis superior years 
and experience, with his great rq)utHtwn in arms, acquired by the victory 
at Marignan, and tlie conquest of Milan. And it was further urged in his 
favour, that the impetuosity of the French cavalry, added to the firmness 
of the German infantry, would )>rovo irresistible ; and not only be sufficient, 
under a warlike emperor, to set limits to the ambition of Selim, but to breaa 
entirely the Ottoman power, and prevent it from ever becoming dangerous 
again to Germany. 

Both claims were plausible. The dominions of Francis were less exten- 
sive but more united than those of Charles. His subjects were numerous, 
active, brave, lovers of glory and lovers of their king. These were strong 
arguments in favour of his power, so necessary at this juncture ; but he had 
no natural interest in the Germanic body : and the electors, hearing so much 
of military force on edbh side, became more alarmed for their own privileges 
than the common safety. They determined to reject both candlcmtes, and 
offered the imperial cnMrn to Frederic, surnamed the Wise, duke of Saxony. 
But he, undated by the splendour of an object courted with so dhich eager- 
ness by two mighty mouarchs, rejected it with a magnanimity no less singu- 
lar than great. 

“ In times of tranquillity,” said Frederic, " we wiA for an ei^p er or who 
has no power to invade our liberties ; times of danger demand one who is 
able to secure our safety. The Turkish armies, led by a warlilce and ric- 
" torious monarch, are now assemblii^ : they are rea^ to pour in upon 
Gdrmaujt with a violence unknown in former ages. New oonjunctores 
** call for new expedients. The imperial sceptre must be eontmilted to 
some hand more |H)M'orful than mine, or that of any other German prineo. 
“We possess neither doiniiiioiis, nor revenues, nor authority, which enable 
“ us to encounter such a formidable enemy. Recourse must ^ had, in this 
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Each of Umb* oMi brin* into Ifc* 
aUdaot fw oar defenoe. But m tbo kiii|( of Smiln i« of 

. “ j • member end prince of the empire by the 

tenrltoriM deecend to him from his frrandfather, und as his do- 

“ ndnione etretch along that frontier which lies moot expo^ to the enemy 
« hw claim, in mv opinion, ia preferable to that of a stranger to oiir la^’ 
gaagd, to om Wood, and to our c>iuiitry."(l) Charles waa elected in cun- 
gMuenoe of tka speech. 

The two candidates had hitherto conducted their rivalship with emulation, 
but without enmity. They had even softened their rompetititm by many 
expressions of friendship and re^rd. Francis in particular (U*clared, with 
his usual vivacity, that his bother Charles and he were fairly and o|>enly 
Euitors to the same mistress; “ The most assiduous and fortunate, " addetl 
he, will win her ; and the other must rest contented.”(2) But altliuuiirli 
a generous and high-minded prince, while animated by tiie hope of success, 
might be capable of forming sucii a philosophic resoluticm, it soon Hp]>eare<i 
that he had promised a moderation too refined fur humanity, aiul whicli he 
was little able to practise. The preference wfts n(» sooner given to his rival 
than Francis discovered all the passions natural to disapiKuntefl ambition. 
He could not suppress his chagrin and indignation, at being baulked in his 
favourite purpose, and rejected in tlie fatie of all Europe, for a youth yet un- 
known to fame. The spirit of Charles resented suen contempt : and from 
this jealousy, as much ns from opposition of interests arose that emulation 
between those tw'o great monarchs, which involved them in almost pi‘rj>etual 
hostilities, and kept their whole age in agitation. 

When princAgror private persons are resolved to quarrel, it is easy to find 
a brand of discord. Charles and Francis had many interfering claims in 
Italy ; and beside these obvious sources of contention and competiti<»n, the 
latter thought himself bound in honour to restore the king t>f Navarre t<> his 
dominions, unjustly seized by the crown of Spain. They immediately began 
to negotiate; and as Henry’VIlI. of England was the third prince of the 
age in power and in dignity, his friendship whs eagerly courted by each of 
the rivals. He was the natural guardian of the liberties of Kun»pe. Sensi- 
ble of the consequence which his situation gave him. anil proud of bin pre- 
eminenr.e, Henry knew it to be his interest to keep the balance even helweer 
the contending powders, and to restrain both, by not joining constaiiily with 
either. But ne waa seldom able to redue^j his ideas to practice : he was 
governed by caprice more than by principle : the passionH of the man were 
ever an over-match for the maxims of tne king. Vanity and resentment 
were the great springs of all his actions; and his neighliowis, by tmiching 
these, found an easy way to draw him into their meiisures. 

All the impolitic steps in Henryks government, however, must not l»e im- 
puted to himself : many of them were occiisioned by the amhiiion and avari^ 
of his prime minister, and favourite, cardinal Wolsey. This man, who, by 
his talents and accomplishments, had risen from one of the lowf*«t conditions 
in life to the highest employments both in church ayd state, and wlio Iiv^ 
with regal splendour, governed the haughty, presumptuous, and intractable 
•pint of Henry with absolute ascendancy. EouaJly rapacious and P*|*^**^i 
he was insatiable in desiring wealth ; vain and ostentatious, he was gr^y 
adulation ; of boundless ambition, he aspired after new honours ^|th an 
•agemess unabated by his former success. To these psissions he liunwr 
••enfioad erery consideration, ivine and human ; and whwver sought ^ ^ 
tain his favour, or that of his master, found it necessary also to socrifioe nae- 

^^^J^aiias was equally well acquainted with the character of ^1^/7 

his minuter. He had suooSuUy flattered Wolseys pride, by honouring 

him with particular marks of his confidence, and b^towiw 

PaUations ai Father, Tutor, and Governor ; and he had obtained the resCi- 

Scckend. Cwnsirnf Robe rUoa. I/kr CAar In F. book i. 
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tution of Touroa^, by adding it pension to these respect^ 
solicited an interview with the king of England near Calab; In hopifewMIeg 
able, bv famili^ conversation, to attach him to his friendihip and mtibest, 
while he gratified the cardinid's vanity, by affording him an opportuhity of 
displaying his niagnificence in the presence of two courts, and of discovering 
to the two nations his influence over Uieir monarchs. 

Politic though youn^ Charles dreaded the effects of this projected inter- 
view between two gal^t princes, whose hearts were no less susceptible of 
friend^iip than their manners were of inspiring it. Finding it impossibly 
liowever, to prevent a visit, in which the vanity of all parties was so much 
concerned, he endeavoured to defeat its purpose, and to pre-occupy the favour 
of the English monarch, and of his rn nistes, by an act of complaisance still 
more flattering and more uncommon. Kelyi^ wholly upon Henry's gene- 
rosity for his safety, he landed at Dover, in his way from ^oin to the Low 
Countries. The king of England, who was on his way to France, charmed 
with such an instance of confidence, hastened to receive his royal guest ; and 
Charles, during his short stay, had the address not only to gTve Henry 
i'uvourable impressions of his character and intentions, but to detail Wulsey 
entirely from the interests of Francis. The tiara had attracted the eye of 
that ambitious prelate ; and as the emperor knew that the papacy was the 
sole point of elevation, beyond his %>resent greatness, at which he could as- 
pire, he made him an offer of his interest on the first vacancy.(l) 

On the day of Charles's d^arture, Henry went over to Calais with his 
whole court, in order to meet Francis. Their interview was in an open plain 
between Guisnes and Ardres ; where the two kings and their attenc^ts dis- 
played their magnificence with such emulation and profuse expense, as pro- 
cured it the name of the Field of the Cloth of Gold. Here Henry erected a 
spacious house of wood and canvas, framed in London, on which under the 
figure of an English archer, was inscribed the following motto: ‘^He prevails 
“ whom I favour !” alluding to his own political situation, as holding in his 
hands the balance of power, between the emperor and French monardi. 
F'eats of chivalry, however, parties of gallantry, and such exercises as were 
in that age reckoned manly or elegant, rather than serious business, occupied 
the two courts, during the time they coutinued together, which was eighteen 
days. And here I cannot help noticing 7 circumstance that strongly marks 
the manners of those times, and their contrast to ours, if not their compara- 
tive rusticity. After the French and English wrestlers had exercised their 
strength and agility, which, according to the phrase of the historian, afford- 
ed excellent pastime, the kings of France and England, says Fleuranges, re- 
tired to a tent, where they drank together; and toe kiitf of Engliuid seizing 
the kinjj of France by the collar, said, “ My brother, I must wrestle with 
you !' and attempted once or twice to trip up his keels ; but the king of 
F'rance, who was on excellent wrestler, twisted him round, and threw Him on 
the ground with great violence. Henry wanted to renew toe struggle, but 
was prevented.(8) 

taking leave of this scene of dissipation, the king of England paid a 
visit to toe emperor an<f Margaret of Savoy at Gravelines, engaged them 
to go along with hm to Calais ; where the artful and iKditio Cowes oom- 
pleted toe impression wlftch he had b^gun to make on ^^nry and his favou- 
rite, and effiuied aU the friendship to which the frank and generous nature of 
F'rancm had given birth. He renewed his assurances of IFoIsey in 

obtaining toe papacy ; and he put him in present possession of the revenues of 
the sees of Baibjox and Pakneia, in Spain. He fiattmred Henry's pride, by 
convincing him of his own importance, and the justness of the motto whisn 
he had chosen ; offering to suomit to his sole arbitration any diffeienee Uint 
might arise between hmi and FranciB.(3) 

This important point being secured, Charl^ repaired to Aix-Ia-Chapcllei 

<t) r'^ Herbert, i/«/. //cli. r///. Fiddct, 
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whert 1|6 wM BolemiJy invested with the crown r.nd sceptre of Charlemaffne, 
in prftftiM of li^ more splendid nnd numerous nsemhly thnn had appesred on 
any former iiiai^nition. A1>out the same time Sohnrnnn 1 1. siirnamed the 
Maffnlficent, OM of the most accomplished, enterprislnit^ and warlike of the 
Tunish princes, and a constant and formidable rival of the German em|)eror, 
ascended the Ottoman throne, in conse<|tience of the death of Selim. 

The first act of Charles's administration was the apraintin^ a diet to be 
held at Worms, in order to concert with the princes of the empire |>ro])er 
measures for checking the progress of “ those new and dangerous opinions, 
" which threatened to disturb the peace of Germany, and to overturn the 
“ religion of their ancestors.” The opinions propagated by Liither nnd his 
foUowers were here meant. That b<ud innovator, after the diet at Augs- 
burg, and the death of MaximTUaif, had freely promulgated his opiniuns, un- 
der the protection of the Elector of Saxony, to whom the vicariate of that 
iiart of Germany ^hich is governed by the'Saxon laws was committed, during 
the interregnum that preceded the election of Charles V. And these opi- 
nions were suffered to take rout in different places, and to grow up to rome 
degree of strength and firmness. But Leo X. though little skilled in such 
controversies, came at last to be alarmed at Luther s progress ; nnd, con- 
vinced that all hopes of reclaiming him by forbearance were in vain, issued 
a bull of excommunication against him. His books were ordered to be burnt, 
and he himself was delivered over to Satarf, as an obstinate Iicretic, if he did 


not, within sixty days, publicly recant his errors. 

This sentence neither disconcerted nor intimidated Lutlier. After renew- 
ing his appeal to a general council, he published remarks upon the hull of 
excommunicatiop, and boldly declared tne pope to be the man of Sin, or An- 
tichrist, whose appearance is foretold in the Revelations of St. John ; de- 
claimed against the tyranny and usuriiations of the court of Romo witli 
greater vdemence than ever, exhorted all Christian princes to shake off such 
an ignominious yoke, and boasted of his own happiness in licing marked out 
as the object of ecclesiastical indignation, because he hud ventured to assert 
the rights of religion, and the mental liberty of mankind. Nor did lie con- 
fine his contempt of the papal power to words alone. lie assembled all the 
professors and students of the university of ^Vittemberg, and with groat 
pomp, and before a vast multitude ^of spectators, cast the vedumes of the 
canon law, together w’ith the bull of*excommunication, into tlie flanirs; and 
his example was imitated in several other citic8.(l) 

^Vhile the credit and authority of the Roman pontiff were Ibiis fiinnusly 
shaken in Germany, an attack no less violent, and occasioned by the same 
causes, was made upon them in Switzerland. The hranri'.r.-ins Iwing en- 
trusted with the sale of indulgences in that country, exccnteii their enmmi^ 
sion with the same unblushing rapaciousness which had rendered^ the D<»mi- 
nicans so odious in Saxony. They proceeded, however, with uninterrupted 
success till they arrived at Zurich; where they received a mortal idow from 
ZuingliuB, canon of that place, a man of extensive learning, uncommon saga- 
city, and heroic intrepidity of spirit. Animated wdth a re im hi n an Inddnewi, 
and free from those restraints wnich subjection to thi> will of a prince, nnd 
perhaps a remnant of original prejudice, imposed upon the German *’**'‘*™^' 
lie advanced with more daring and rapid steps to overturn the whole faWc 
of the established religion ; and the pope's supremacy was soon denied in the 
greater part of Switxerland.(2) ^ 

Budi the stste of the Refimnalion, when Charles V. arrived in Ger- 
many. No seonlar prinoe had yet embraced the new opinions ; no change in 
the eMilkhed form^ of worriiip had been introduced, nor any enc^hmenU 
madii npoD the poaaearimis er jurisdiction of the deiw : a deep impression, 
however, was made upon the minds of the people ; their revere^ 
cient institutions and doctrines was shaken ; and the materials wwt aB^y 
•cantered, which produced the conflagration that afterwards spread o er aU 
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Europe. Charlef eaw the flames g^athering ; and> aa he fmind it Hfnnnw i to 
■ecure the fHendship of Leo X. he cited Luth^ to appear befM tlie diet at 
Worms. Luther did not hesitate a moment about yielding obedience : he 
accompanied the herald who brought the emperor’s letter and safe conduct. 
" I am lawfully called to appear in that city/'^said he to some of his friends^ 
who were anxious for his safety ; ‘‘ and thither I will go in the name of the 
Lord, though as many devils as tiles upon the houses were there nmcm 
"hied against me.”fl) 

Had vanity and tne love of applause, from which no human heart is free, 
been the sole principles by which Luther was influenced, his reception at 
'Worms was such as he might have reckoned a full reward for all his labours. 
Vast crowds assembled to see him whenever he walked abroad; ftnil 
apartments were daily filled with princes add yersonages of the highest rank, 
who treated him with all the respect that is due to superior merit, but which 
is more particularly commanded by those who possess the power of directing 
the understanding and the sentiments of others. Rank or birth can receive 
no homa^ so flattering ; for they can receive none so sincere, or which has 
so immediate a reference to (hose qualities, which men call their own. Lu- 
ther was ntit, however, intoxicated : he behaved before the diet with equal 
decency and firmness. He readily acknowledged an excess of vehemence 
and acrimony in his controversial writings ; hut he refused to retract his opi- 
nions, till convinced of their falseh^d, or consent to their being tried by any 
other standard than the Scripture. Neither threats nor intreaties could pre- 
vail on him to depart from this resolution. Some of the fathers, theremre, 
proposed to imitate the example of the council of Constance, in its proceed- 
ings relative to John Hubs; to commit to the flames the author of this pesti- 
lent heresy, now in their power, and deliver the church at once from so dan- 
gerous an enemy ; but the members of the diet refusing to expose the Ger- 
man integrity to fresh reproach by a second violation of public faith, and 
Charles being no less unwilling to bring a stain upon the beginning of his ad- 
ministration hy such an ignominious measure, Luther was permitted to de- 
part in Bafety.(2) A few days after he left the city, a severe edict was issued 
in the emperor’s name, and by authority of the diet, forbidding any prince to 
harbour him, and requiring all to concur in seizing his person as soon as his 
safe-conduct was expired. But the elector of Saxony, his faithful patron, 
took him again, though secretly, under protection. Luther, in solitude, pro- 

i tagated his opinions ; and Charles, for a time, found other matters to engage 
lis attention. 

I'he Spaniards, who were dissatisfied with the departure of their sovereign, 
whose election to the empire they foresaw would interfere with the adminis- 
tration of his own kingdom, and incensed at the avarice, of the Flemings, to 
whom the direction of public affairs had been committed since the death of 
c'4irdinal Ximenes, broke out into open rebellion. Several grandees, in order 
to shake off that oppression, entered into an association, to which th^ g»ve 
the name of the Sancta Juncta : and the sword was appe^ed to, as the means 
of redress. This seemed, to Francis, a favourable juncture for reinstating the 
family of John d’Albr^., in the kingdom of Navarre. Charles was at a dis- 
tance from that part of his dominions, and the troops usuidly stationed there 
had been recalled to qu^ the commotions in Spain. A Fren^ under 

Andrew de Foix, speediiv conquered Navarre ; but that young and inex- 
perienced nobleman, dazued with success, and pushed on W military ardour, 
lentured to enter Castile. Though divided among thanseWee^ the laniards 
united a«nst a foreign enemy ; routed his forces, took him prisoner, and 
recovered Navarre in a shorter time than he had spent in Sobduinff it. 

Hostilities thus be^n in one quarter, between tne rival monarSs, ra|d^y 
spread to anothw. The king of France encouraged the duke of Bouillon to 
make war upon the emperor, and invade Luxemhoni^. Ghaiiee, after hum- 
bling the duke, attempted to enter France, but was repsUed and worsted 
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by the famoiui chevalier de&yard; distin^unhed amoiif 
liip ooOteiAponiriefl by the aj^lation of The Knigki without fear and 
out regrooih, and who unitea the talents of a consummate general to the 
punetuioue honour and romantic gallantry of the heroes of chiyalry. Kranchi 
broke into the Low Ck>untries ; where> by an excess of caution^ an error not 
natural to him, he lost an opportunity of cutting off the whole imperial army ; 
and, what was still greater misconduct, he disgustctl the constable Bourbon, 
by giving the command of the van to the duke of Alen9on.(l) 

Airing these operations in the field, an unsucoeasful congress was held at 
Calais, under the mediation of Henry VI II. It served only to exiuiperate 
the parties it was intended to reconcile. And a league was simmi after <N>n- 
cluded at Brugec^ through the intri^es of Wolsey, between the Po|h!, Henry, 
and Charles, against France, l^eo had already entered into a separate league 
with the emperor, and the French were fast losing ground in ItalyX*'^) 

The insolence an^ exactions of mar^chal de Lautrec, governor' of Milan, 
had totally alienate the afi'ections of the Milanese from Fnuicc. They re- 
solved to expel the troops of that nation, and put themselvi^ under the govern- 
ment of Francis Sforza, brother of MaxImiliaiT their late duke. In this re- 
solution they were encouraged by the pope, who excommunicated Lautrec, 
and took into hia pay a considerable body of Swiss. The papal urniy, ixmi- 
manded by Prosper Colonna, an experience general, was joined by reiiifori^e. 
meats from Germany and Naples ; while Lautrec, neglected by his court, 
and deserted by the Swiss in its pay, was unable to make head Hgaill^L the 
enemy. The city of Milan M as betrayeil by the inhabitants to the confede- 
rates; Parma and Placentia were united to the ecclesiastical state : and of 
their conquests Lombardy, only the town of Cremona, the castle of Milan, 
and a few inconsiderable forts, remained in the hands of the French. (:}) 

Leo X. received the account of his rapid success with such transports of 
joy as are said to have brought on a fever which occasioned his death The 
spirit of the confederacy m^hs broken, and its operations suspended h) that 
event. The Swiss were recalled ; some other mercenaries were dislmrided 
for want of pay: so that the Spaniards, and a few (iermans in the emperor's 
service, only remained to defend the duchy of Milan. But Lautrec, nho, 
with the remnant of his army, had taken slielter in the Venetian tcrrilories, 
destitute of both men and money, w^s unable to iiiipro'. e tliih Javourahle o}>- 
portunity. All his efforts were rendered ineffectual by tlie vigilance and 
ability of Colonna and his associates. 

Meantime high discord prevailed in the conclave. Wolsey's name, not- 
withstanding all the emperor’s magnificent promiKes, was scarcely iiieiitioned 
there. Julio of Aledicis, Leo's nephew, thought him‘»elf sure ot the election ; 
when, by an unexpected turn of fortune, Cardin. d Adiian of Utrecht, 
Charles’s preceptor, who at that lime governed Spain in tl»e character of 
viceroy, was unanimously rahsed to the papacy, to the astoic.shment of all 
Europe, and the great disgust of the Italians. 

Francis, roused by the rising consequence of his rival, rewdved to exert 
himself with fresh vigour, in order to wrest from him his late conqucHts in 
Lombardy. Lautrec received a supply of money, and a recruit ol ten thou- 
sand Swiss infantry. With this reinforcement he vva*» enabled once inore to 
®ct offensively, and even to advance within a few mills of the city ol Miiao ; 
whm money again failing him, and the Swii^s growing mutinous, he was ob- 
Hgsd to attack the Imperialists in their camp at Bic4>cca, where he was re- 
pulsed with great daughter, having lost his bravest officers uiid be^t truop^ 
All die Swiss that survived immeffiately set out for their own wmntry , and 
Lautrec^ despairing o^beipg able to keep the field, retired iiitol' ranee. Oenoa, 
w hi ch stffl rentuuned sabject to Francis, and which made it easy for him to 
eseente any scheme for we recovery of Milan, w as soon after taken by Co- 
loHat the nntiierity of emperor and his faction was every where esta* 
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bliflhed in Italy. The citadel hf Cremona was the sole fortress tl^-femeiaed 
in tto hands of the French.M) 

Tie affliction of Francis, for such a succession of misfoirtones, wasaugnent- 
ed by the unexpected arriral of an English herald, who in Ihe name of his 
eoverei^, dedar^^ war against France. The courage of this high-spirited 
prince, nowever, did not forsake him. Though his treasury was exhausted 
by expensive pleasures no less than by hostile enterprises, he assembled a 
consiuerable army, and put his kin^om in a porture for resisting his new 
enemy, without abandomng any of the schemes which he was forming against 
the emperor. He was surprised, but not alarmed, at such a denudation. 

Willing to derive as much advantage as possible from so powerfdl an ally, 
Charles paid a second visit to the court H)f^£Dgland in his way to Spain’ 
where his presence was become highly necessary. And his success here ex- 
ceeded his most sanguine expectations. He not only gained tihe entire friend- 
ditp of Henry, who publidy ratified the treaty of Bruges, but disarmed the 
resentment or Wolsey, by assuring him of the papacy on Adrian's death , an 
event seemingly not distant, by reason of his age and infirmities* In conse- 
quence of these ne^tiationd an English army invaded France, under the 
command of the ean of Surry ; who, at the close of the campaira, was ob- 
to retire with his forces greatly diminished, without being able to make 
himself master of one place withki the French frontier. Charles was more 
fortunate than his ally. He soon quelled the tumults that had arisen in 
Spain during his absence. 

While the Christian princes were thus wasting each other's strength, Soly- 
man the Magnificent entered Hungry, and made himself master ofBelgrade, 
reckoned the chief barrier of that kingdom against the Turkish power. En- 
couraged by this success, he turned his victorious arms against the island of 
Rhodes, then the seat of the knights of St. John of Jerus^em ; and although 
every prince in that warlike age acknowledged Rhodes to be the principal 
bulwai^ of Christendom in the Levant, so violent was their animosity against 
each other, that they suffered Solyman without disturbance to carry on his 
operations i^inst that city and island. Lisle Adam, the grand-master, made 
a gallant defence ; hut, after incredible eflbrts of courage, patience, and mili- 
tary skill, during a siege of six months, he was obliged to surrender the place, 
having obtained an honourable capitulation from the sultan, who admired 
and respected his, heroic qualitie8.(2) Charles and Francis were equally 
ashameu of having occasioned, through their contests, such a loss to the 
Christian world ; and the emiieror, by way of reparation, granted to the knights 
of St. John the small islana of Malta, where they fixed their residence, and 
continue still to retain their ancient spirit, though much reduced in power 
and splendour. 

Adrian VI. though the creature of the ennperor, and devoted to his in- 
terest, endeavoured to assume the impartiality which became the common 
father of Christendom, and laboured to reconcile the contending winces, that 
they mi^ht unite in a league agaiosi Solyman, whose conquest of Rhodes ren- 
dered him more formidable than ever to Europe. The Italian states were 
no less desirous of peaSe than the pope : and so much regard was paid by the 
hostile powers to the exhortations of his Holiness, and to a huU whudi he 
issued, requiring all Christian princes to consent to a truce for thi^ years, 
^at the Imperial, the French, and the English ambassadors at Roine, were 
im|Mwered to treat of that matter. But while they wasted their time iu 
fhutlMS negotiations, their masters were continuing their preparatione for 
War ; and other negotiations soon took place.— T im confederacy against 
Eraqce became more formidable than ever. 

.The Venetians, who hod hitherto o^ered to the Frendi interest, formed 
engagements with the emperor for securing Frande Sforsa in the pnsscieeifln 
of the duchy of Milan ; and the pope, from a persuasion that the ^r***^oe 
the French naunarch was the only obstacle to peace, acceded to the same al- 

(I) Guicciardini, ubi sup. 

(8) Fontao. tie Bril, RkoA* Bam, HmI. d^AUeimmg. tom. riii. 
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be effiora of a nultitade of enemloe. whose emies vmr- 
wlMM^thfeAMiMO, and whose territories eoeonpssted, his dominioiis. Tae 
jupnnrr ts pmoaf at the heed of e Spanish army, menaced Franoe oa the 
ftdesf ChifeiMio: tne forces of En^and and the Netherlands horercd orer 
pioody/and a nnmerous body of Germans was preparing to rarage Bur^ 

of so many and such powerful adrertaries it was thouKht would 
< hawe oblhced Francis to keep who% on the defensive, or at least have prs- 
ventel^hm from entertaining any thoughts of dforchlng into Italy. But it 
was the peculiar diaracteristb of this prince, too apt to become«negligent on 
ordinary oecasions, to rouse air the approach of imminent danger, and not 
only to Counter it with spirit and intrepidity, but to orovide against it with 
diligeoce and indtastry. Before his enemies were able to strike a blow, 
Frtficis had assembled a powerfol army, with which be hoped to disconcert 
aU the emperor’s schemes, by leading it in person into l^y ; and thU bold 
measore could scarcely have failed of the deeiaed effect, had it been imme- 
diately carried into execution. But the disrovery of a domestic oonspira^, 
which threatened the destruction of his kingdom, obliged Frands to stop 

^‘charles^^e of Bourbon, high constable of France, was a piiim of the 
most talents. His great abilities equally fitted him for the cou^ 

or the field, while his eminent services to the crown entitled him to lU first 

favour. But. unhappily, Louisa duchess of A ngoulcme, the kings im»toer, 

contracted a violent aversion against the houM of Bour^n ; ^d had 

her son, over *Mom she had acquired an a^lute 

constable’s actions with a jealous eye. After reputed affronts l^®. 

from cmirt, and began to listen to the advances of the emperor s ministcw. 

Meantime the di^^ of Bourbon happened to die ; and as the ^nst^le 

was no less handsome then acoomollshed, the duchess of Angouleme, UiU 

■usoeptible of the tender passions, formed the 

Bm^n. who might have wpectad every thing to which an 

can aspire, fro^e doating f^dness of a woman 

the k^om, incapable oflmitotlnr ^uisa In her sudden 

love tobate. or of meanly counterf«ting a passion for one who had m Io^ 

pursued him with unprov^ed malice, hv 

even turned rt Into ridicule. At once refused and ‘nsidt^ irh til 

Jove only could have made her cease to per^te, Louisa was ftU^wJth 

the rage of disappointed woman : she resolved to rum, sinw she 

marryuemrbon. For this purpose she commenced an iniquitous suit agaimt 

Mm?^ and by the chicanery of chancellor Du Prat, the 

of hi. whol^ffirSuto Driven to desp.^ by so 

reeaiime tn lurnsnitii which only could have dictated. He entered 

into » <iom«w>Dd6iiee^S£r^e emper or and 

iiA ■ ^ M VWnnis should have c r o s sed the Alps, to raise an in 


(1) GoiccisidiDi. lib. w- 
(t) Thuauas, lib. i. cap. 
VoK I. 


Mnm. tie iititaif, 
Id X 
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Vaet 1. 


^ . ^ ^ did Dotp kew* 

jiyey> j^ im p d oa hk'^eaigii og tiSe dody of Mflan ; l^t nut forwiii^ Itt oi^ 
M |li|riu6 AO imaj of thir^tfiopjan^meii^imdarlha command of admiral 
Boi^vet CdoiMiaf wlio waa entruatod with the defence Of tiiat da^d^r* wm 
ja no OQadition.to jreaiat aodi ,a foroe: and the dty of Milan, on ^wfaieh the 
whole tenitofy doponda, tnuat have faaen into the handa of the Vrmtk, had 
not BonniveU who .poaaoaaod none of the talenta of a general, einted hti 
time in firivoloua enterpiiaea, till the inhabitants recovem from their eon. 
atemation. The imperial army waa reinforced. Cohmna died, mid Lennoy, 
viceroy of Naples, ancceeded hbn in the command. But the military operail 
tkma were chiefly oonducled by the duke of Bourbon and the marquis de 
Pescara, th^two greatest generab of their age. Bonnivet, destitute of the 
talents neccessiy to oppose such able comntaiHlerB, whs reduced, after varioua 
movements and encounters, to the necessity of attempting a retreat into 
Fraime. He wu pursued by the imperial generals, and routed at Kagrassa. 

Here fell the chevalier Ba 3 rard, whose contempt of the arta of oonrts pre- 
vented him from ever rising to the chief command, but who waa dways 
called, in times of real danger, to the posts of difficulty and importance. 
Bonnivet beiim wounded, the conduct or the rear was committed to Bayard. 
He put himself at the he^ of the heavy-armed cavaliv, and, animatiiw them 
by ms presence and example to sustain the whole shock of the imperial army, 
he gained time for the body of hif countrymen to make good their reteeat. 
But in that service he received a mortal wound ; and beiitf unable any 
longer to continue on borsehsck, he ordered one of his atten&nts to place 
him under a tree, where he calmly waited the approach of death. In thb 
situation he was found ^ Bourbon, who led the van of the Impmialists, and 
expressed much sorrow for his fate. " Pity ncrt me !'* cried«the high-minded 
chevalier : 1 die, as a man of honour ought— ^in the discharge of my duty ; 

but pity those who fight against their king, their country, and their 
«oath.^l) 

The emperor and his allies were less successful in their opmations on the 
.frontier of France. They were baffied on all sides. And Francis, though 
•tripp^ of his Italian dominions, might still have enjoyed in safety the glo^ 
of having defended his native kingdom against one mdf of Europe, and have 
M defiance to all his enemies, coiud he have moderated his militaiy ardour. 
But understanding that the king of England, discouraged by his former 
fruitless enterprises, and disgusted with the emperor, was making no prepa- 
rations for invading Picardy, his rage for the oonquesc of Milan returns ; 
and he determined, notwithstanding the approach of winter, to quundi into 
It^. 

The French army no sooner appeared in nedmont, than the whole duchy 
of HOan was thrown into consternation. The capital opened its gates. The 
forces of the emperor and Sfbrsa retired to Lodi : and had Fyncis baen ao 
fortunate as to pursue them, they must have abandcmed that float, and been 
totallv dispersed. But his evO gmihis led him to besiege Pavia, a town of 
eoiMiasralile strength, well ganisoned, and defended Antonio de Leyva, 
one the bravest ofl&MTs in the SpaniA service* Bveiythingknown to the 
ODginears of that age,* or which could be eflhcted by the valour of his troops, 
waa attempted in vain by the French monarch against this Important |daw, 
during a nege of threwmontlia. In Uie mean thne> confident of anoceai^he 
had detacliea a conalderable part of his armv to Invade tlie kingiUnn of Na- 
ite : imd the midn body was much wasted oy the fiitigues of the tfege end 
fba rlgieur of the season. The imperial gonerhlsllad not hhliarto xsolested 
htan, but they were not idle. Pescara andXennoy had assamliled forces from 



provtsionB. - Prudence, i 
experienced oflteers, dictated to Francis the profniety of a re t re a t; hut 


(I) JTcm. tit IMlmp, iibt lup. CRnrr, tit Urtutlomt^'tQW^ ri. 
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uirnmmn igipuntlV notMiiE of lioDoor, Eod the minion of Donnivet, nnhiqifiW^ 
^glfgpiiapdhto to keen hU poet. Having taia that he woold take hr 
mrnidk In the iittenipt, m ihmgfat it Ignominioue to depeit from thnMiae* 
Ib^Uio : MiiiiiaoiiEi7 waitM the approach of the enemy. 

■fhe generala found the Fren^ eo strongly entrenchedi that thie 

li^gHaAedio^ hefore they ventured to attadc them. But the neeemitiie m 
the beeiego^j tlm murmurs of their own troops, oblU^ them at last le 
put everf thia^ to haaard. Never did armies engage with greater ardour, 
or a higher opinkm of the battle they were ^Ing to fight; never were 
mofw eUongly^^iimated with personal emulation, nations antipathy, 
mutaaL rosentaient, and all the passions which Inspire obstinate braveiy. 
The first eftnts of the Fren^ vmour made the firmest battalions of the 
Bnperialista give ground ; bM the fortune of the day was soon chanf^ 
The Swiaa troops in the service of France, unmindful of their national no* 
DOur, tbamefully deserted their poet. Pescara fell upon the Frenoli cavahrr 
with the Imperial horse, and broke that formidable body, by a mode of attack 
with which they were wholly unacquainted ;(1) while Leyva rallving out 
with hia ganiaon, during the heat of action, made a furious assault on the 
enomf's rear, and threw every thing into confusion. The rout became 
general. Blit Francis himself, surrounded by a brave nobility, *”^7 ^ 
whom fell by hia side, long sustained the combat. His horse being killM 
under him, he fought on foot, undistinguished but by his valour, and kiJled 
seven men with ms own hand. At last he was observed by Pomperant, a 
Frendi gentlemen, who had followed the fortunes of Bourbon, and who now 
saved the life of his aovereign, ready to sink beneath an enraged sol diery . 
By hie persuasion Frands was prevailed upon to surrender ; yet he obsti* 
niely rSiaed, imminent as the danger was, to deliver up his sword to 
bon. Lannoy received it. But Bourbon bad the cruel satisfaction of er- 
ulting over his sovereign's distress, and of repaying, from revenge, the m- 

Almoat the i^ole French army waa cut off: Milan waa immediatdy 
doned ; and in a few weeks not a Frenchman waa left m l^y. The pow 
of the emperor, and atiU more hie ambition, became the objert of 
terror ; a^rewdutione were everywhere taken to eet 

whde Franda, deeply Impreaaed with a sense of his fortune, wr^ to ^ 
m^er LMiia^ whom be fead left rwent of the kiivtdom. the foUowing abort 
but expegeeive letter : All is lost, but ho^ur ! in 

The mme courier that deUvered thia letter carried idw dlapatchw t« 
CWlee, who received the newa of the aigi^ and miexpect^ 
had crowned hU arma with the moat hypocritical moderation. He w^^ 
auffer any puUio rejoicinin to be made on account of it ; and aalrt, he 
valued!^ as it would prove the occaaion of restoring 
Loui^p, however, did not truet to thoae appea^a*. 

aetf^to aiHsh lamenUtiona aa were Mtural to » the 

matemal tendemeaa, ahe diaoovered all the fOTcaight, ,> 

activity, of ’a eonaummate politician. She S^jidoi^d'Bll horad- 

patting timUncdom in a porturo of defence, while ahe employed^ her aa- 
SZto M»«e^i«aento^and to gain the faendahip of EmIoi^) 
«d that quarter soon brote in upon the French 


• Thewh Henry Vlll. bed not entered into the wu affaly* m rTM^iinl^^r 
any emlSrtSnoli^ yi^ he had always retained «me 
that holanee of power necoeeary to By 

Pron^ sfaA iiTWwTetinn of which be bossted was his 

hbTd&Wwtr^mperor he hoped to reoi»ver hltfiet^Se 

UMleood tho eoBtinent ww3i bed belmifi^ to his antesioro . end in thst hope 

(1) PcBcsrs had lOtermioEUd with lh« h*** s'r. 

nUh foot, snnod with the hoary moikeU then id ute. l.uicciafaiui, 
it) Jitm, 4m Bmllmw. Braotome. Guicciardiui. 

<3) Id. ibid. 
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ho willingly oontrilnitod to give Oinrieo the eeeenifftiicy nboy^ riraL 
oever dmart of may rre nt eo ^dodelre iiitd fuf VkUtfr 

«| which lee n ied not only to hhre brok^ hot to heve iinnlnphted the 

power or Frmnde, Henry now beeeme eentible of hie own di^figer^ he well ee 
of thet of all Europe, mm the loee of a proper eouqterpolee td the power 
of fTierlfi lnet4M of taking advanta^ of the dletreaeed oonditfon of 
France, ^e Englieh monarch therefore determined tp aedst her in her pre- 
eent oalamitiea. Other eanaea conspired to enforce this reeolutlott 

The elevation of the eaidinal of Medids to St. Peterli chair, on the death 
of Adrian VI. under the name of Clement VIl. hhd made the English mi- 
nuter aeneible of the iniincerity of the emperor'a proroisefl, while Tt extin* 
guUhed all hia hopee of the papacy ; and H^olaey resolved on revenc^ His 
master %oo had ground of complaint. CharlbiB had so ill supported the ap- 
pearance of mo^ration which ne assumed when first informed of his good 
fortune, that he had already changed his usual stj^le to Henir ; and instead 
of writing to him with his own hand, and subscribing himself '' your affeo- 
** tionate son and cousin/' he dictated his letters to a secretary, and simply 
subscribed himself '^Charles." tinfluenced by all these considerations, together 
with the glory of raising a fallen enemy, Henry listened to the flattering 
submisaions or LfOuisa ; entered into a defensive alliance with her, as regent 
of France ; and engaged to use hisjiest ofiicea in order to procure a deliver- 
aace of her son from a state of captivity.H) 

Meanwhile Francis was rigorously Gonnoed ; and hard conditions being 
propos^ to him, as the price of his liberty, he drew his dagger, and pointing 
it at his breast, cried, Twere better that a king should die thus V* But 
flattering himself, when he grew cool, that sucm proposUions could not 
come directly from Charles, he desired that he 'mignt be removed to 
Spain, where the emperor then resided. His request was complied with ; 
but he languished long before he could obtain a sight of his conqueror. 
At Imt he was favoured with a visit ; and the emperor dreading a general 
€x>mDUiatioii against him, or that Francis, if driven to despair, might, as 
he threatened, resign his crown to the Dauphin, agreed to abate somewhat 
of his former demands. A treaty w'as accormngly concluded at Madrid, in 
rnnsfi^nnrn of which Francis obtained his liberty. The chief article in this 
treaty was, that Burgundy should be restored to Charles as the ri^tful in- 
herituce of his ancestors, and that Francis's two eldest sons shoiud be im- 
mediately delivered up as hostages for the performance of the conditions 
stipulated. The exchange of the captive monarch for his children ^pis made 
on the frontiers of France and Spain. And the moment that Frabcis en- 
tered his own dominions, he mounted a Turkish horse, and putting it to its 
speed, waved his hand, and tnied aloud several times, 1 am yet a king I 1 
‘^am yet a king !”{«) 

The reputation of the French monardi, however, would have stood in a 
fairer light had he died a eaptive ; for the unhiqipy situatioD of hia efairs^ 
delicate as his notions of honour appear to have been, led him henceforth to 
act a part very disadvantageous to nis moral character. He never meant to 
execute the treaty of Madrid : he had even left a protest in the hands of no- 
taries before he signed it, that hia consent should m considered as an invo- 
luntary deed, and be deepied null and void.(.S) Acoordiimly, as soon as be 
arrivod in IVanee, ^ assembled the states of Burgundy, who protested 
against the article relative to their province ; and when the Imperial ambas- 
sadors uiged the immediate execution of t^ treaty, the king replied, that 
he would rigorously per for m the articles relative to hisMelf, but in those 
affsetiu the Freaeh monarchy he must be directed by the sense of the na- 
tion* He^made the highest acknowledgments to the Inng of England for his 
fridndly interposition, and offered to be entirely guided by his oounaeU. 

Charies ana hia ministers now saw that they were over-reached in t h ose 
very arts of negotiation in which they so mudi excelled, while the Julian 

CO Hsrbsrt. Mssmy. FMiks, ^ IToIkv. 

(S) Oukc^diai, lib. xvi. 

(B) Recmeii d€ tom. iL 
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gtktM wiA thrt Frapda wa^ laaolrad to arada tba axaru. 

“ ?•*«•*«“ •* Ubertiea aP Eii. 

k. had_tak« at 


tioorf 

W % ^ Fw^ and Ei^Klaml, tha Poii^ tST Sh^tlia 

VeiMiii^ the FlorenUnea, and the Milanese, entered into an allhuioe to 
»hldi t^CTva of the Holy League, becauae hi. holilZ^ IJ 

tbe OT It, in orderto oblige the emperor to deliver up Francis's two 
scms on the ^yment of a reasonable ransom, and to re«establi^ Bfona in 
the quiet poeis— ion of the dudiy of Milan.(l) 

In eonsequenoe of this league, the confederate army took the field and 
Italy became once more the scene of war. But Francis, who it was expected 
would infuse spirit and vigour«hito the whole body, had gone through such 
a scene of distiest^ that he was become diffident of his talents, and distnist* 
fill of his fortune. He bad flattered himself, that the dread alone of siidi a 
confbderacy #ould induce Charles to listen to what was equitable, and there- 
fore neglected to send sufficient reinforcemenU to his allies in Italy. Mean- 
time the duke of Bourbon who commanded the Imperialists, over-mn the 
whole duchy of Milan, of which the emperor had promised him the investi- 
ture ; and his troops beginning to mutiny for want of pay, he boldly led them 
to Rome, in spite of every obstacle, by offering to their avidity the rich spoils 
of that ancient capital. Nor did he deceive them ; for although he himself 
was slain, while enoouragi^ their efforts by his brave example, in planting 
with his own han^ a s^ing ladder against tbe walls, they, more enrages! 
than^iscouraged by that misfortune, mounted to the assault with the grt^aU 
est mour ; and, entering the city sword in hand, pillaged it for many days, 
and made it a scehe of horrid carnage and abominable Just. 

Never did Rome experience in any ag^ so many calamities, not even from 
tbe barbarians by whom she was successivel/subdiied— from the followers of 
Alaric, Gensericj or Odoacer, as now from the subjects of a ChristiHii and 
Catholic monarch. Whatever was respectable in modesty or sacred in reli- 
gion seemed only the more to provoke the rage of the soldiery. Virgins 
suffered violation in the arms of their mothers, and upon those altars to 
which ther had fled for safety. Venerable prelates, after being ex|>os6i to 
every indignity, not excepting the abuse of unnatural desire, and enduring 
eveiv torture, were thrown into dunleons, and menaced witli the iiiost cruri 
deaths, in order to make them revecd their secret treasures. Clement him- 
self, who had taken refuge in the castle of St. Angelo, was obliged to sur- 
render at discretion ; and found that his sacred character could neither pro- 
cure him liberty nor respect. He was doomed to close confinement, until he 
should pay an enormous ransom, imposed by the victorious ami)’, and sur- 
render to the emperor all ihe places of strength belonging to the aposiulic 


received the news of this extraordinary event with equal surprise 
and pleamire ; hut in order to conceal his joy from his SpMish subjects, who 
were flUed with honor at the insult offered to the sovereign pontiff, and to 
IcMn the indignation of the other powers of £uroM, lie expn^Mied the 
deepest sonow^or the succees of his arms. He put himself mid his w hole 
couft hnto mouxning; stopped the rqjoicingt for toe Iprth of bU son Philip; 

Ordered prayers to be pu0^p in all the churches of Spain for the libera- 
of thO poM, which he could immediately have procured by a letter to 
l>i>g«ierals.(S) 

TTie oonoem OTpreeied by Henry and Francis, for the calraity of their 
Jlly> wii more slnoare. Alarmed at the progress of the Imperial arms, they 
hod, even before the — of Rome, entered into a clotier alliance, and 

O) Ooldsst. ferasrieil 

<t> Jor ru. CMik oCi««isrdioi. Ub. xriii. Afrm. tU BeUa^- E^hf thouMod 7#oei| 
all raaks,.w«rs found to ho preipisnt wiihin fire montlM the iskiiiir of 
Cmid.) j 0 circuDstonco not ■ little curioui m it»elf, md trrl^m 


Writers ^ve considered os o proof, by no neons eqiitvocoi, thoi the HomHn Iwln , ri-ci- 
the UonsporU of ifie * " - * ' 

(») Muroe. HUi. Vcmet. lib. iii. 


ropocioui oud btooil tliirsiy, but l•^owlly followers oi 
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mpoied to inrade Ac Low OontrietiMh apoworfU bat boiqo^ 
did tliej boar of CleiiiODt*a eapiMtj.lbaa wythstig&i, hy a wow treaty 
the aoeiie of the prqjeoled war, firoBB the Nethmanda to Itafy, and reoolT^ 
to take the moat vigoroaa raeaeoaes for reatorina hia Hollnm to libei^. 
Henrfj howev e r , eo n trih at ed only iDoaef • A French army^oroaMd the 
Alpa^ mtder thaeammaiid of llanhal Laotceo ; (^laeot obtaiiied hie 
dom ; and war was, for a time, carried on by th^ Anfederatea with innnnia. 
But the d e ath of Lautrec, and the revolt of Andrew Doria, a oeldnrated 
Geooeae admiral, at that time in the senrioe of France, totally dianged the 
face of affairs. He obliged the French garrison in Gem to aonender, sad 
reatere the liberties of Us oountry. Ti^ Frenohnrmy waawtterfy rained 
before Naples ; and Francis, discouraged; alid^aliiioet exhausted Ij so many 
unaamaanil enterprises, began at lenra to think of peace, and of obtainliig 
the release of his sons by concessions, mstead of the terrof Of hk arms. 

At the same time Charles, notwithstanding the advantages he had gained, 
had many reasons to wish for an accommodation. Solyman the Mamimoent, 
having over-run Hunpry, eras ready to break in upon the Auatrun terri- 
tories with the whole torce of the Ottoman empire : and the progress of the 
Heformation in Germany threatened the tranquillity of that eoatttry. is 
consequence of this situation of i^ffairs, while pride made both partka eon- 
oeal or disaemble their real sentiments, two ladies were permittM to iestore 
peace to Europe. Margaret of Austria, Charles's aunt, and Loniw^ Frands's 
moUiw, met at Camoray, and settled the terms of pacification b^een the 
French king and the emperor. Francis agreed to pay two hulUoni of opwni, 
as the ransom of his two sons ; to resign the sovereignty pf Flandeik and 
Artois, and forego all hia Italic claims ; and Charles ceased to demand the 
restitution of Burgundy. ( 1 ) 

All the steps of this n^tiftion had been communicated to the king of 
England ; ana Henry was, on that occasion, so generous to bis friend and 
ally Francis, that he sent him an acouital of near rix hundred tiioussnd 
orown^ in order to enable him to fulnl his agreement with Chnries. But 
Francis's Italian confederates were less satisfied with the treaty of Cambray. 
They were almost wholly abandoned to the will of the emperor, and seemed 
to have no other means of security left but his equity and moderation. Of 
these, from bis past conduct, they had not formed oie most advantageous 
idea. But Charles's present circumstances, more especially in renrd to the 
Turks, obliged him to behave with a generosity inconsistent with nis charac- 
ter. The Florentines alone, whom he reduoM under the dominion of the 
family of Medids, had reason to complain of his severity. Sforaa obtained 
the investiture of the duchy of Milan and ^ pardon : and every other power 
experienced the lenity of the victor. 

Charles, who duri^ this full tide of his fortune, having quieted all the 
diwontento in Spain, had apMared in Italy with the pomp im Mwer ef a 
conqueror, and received the Imperial crown Ihin the hiaida of the pops, 
now prepared to revisit Germany, where hia preseneewaa becoonO ngwy 
neeesMry ; for alihoagh the conduct and valour of his brother Ferdiaandf 
on whmn he bad oonfemd the hereditary dominions of thehoun of AwMria, 
and who had been eleofted king of Hungaiy, had offiged SolyiMi to wltli- 
draw hk fbroes, hk return was to be lear^ and the dkordm rtf' 
were dkUy increasing.^ But thcM dkoidcrs, and tbe future e^pMldwtbe 
emperor, must form the subject of another letter. 


(O iiodsf. JfiW. dr/ ffaw. CmrL F. Eebertsoo, bnk v. 
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Me 

f ihmt^ 


Tbe Refomitioi^ ™y Philip^ had g^ned much ground in GermaiiT, 
duiDg that long inte^ of tranquiMity which the absence of the empen^ 
the oontertB betw^ him and Jbei^pe, and his attention to the war with 
France, afforded its promoter. Most of the princes who liad embraced 
Luther a opinions had not only established in their territories that form of 
wonhip which he approved^ but had entirely suppressed the rites of the 
Boarian church. Many of the free cities had imitated their conduct. Almost 
one half of the Germanic body had revolted from the pajm! see ; and its do* 
minion^ even in that part which had not yet shaken off the yoke of Rome, 
wm considerably weakened by the example of the neighbouring states, or by 
the secret progress of those doctrines which had undermined it amomr 


Whatever aatia£BLCtion the em^ror, while at open enmity with the pope, 
mk^t have felt in those events which tended to mortify and embarrass his 
holimjeSj he was at the same time sensible that the relimous divisions in 
Gcormany would^ in the end, prove hurtful to the imperial authority. Ac* 
eordiiwly the prhspect of an a^mmodation with Clement no sooner opened, 
than Charles appointed a diet of the empire to be held at Spire, in order to 
take into oonsiaeration the state of religion.^ The diet, after much dispute, 
issued a decree confirming the edict published against Luther at Worms, 
and prohibiting any farther innovations in rebgion, but particularly the aho* 
lition of the mass, before the meeting of a genei^ council. Against this 
decree, as unjust and impious, the elector of Suony, the landgrave of Hesse, 
the duke of Lunenburg, the prince of Anhalt, together with the deputies of 
fourteen imperial or me cities, entered a solemn protest. (>n that account 
they were called Protestants ;(l)«en appellation which has since become 
eonunon to all the sects, of whatever denomination, that have revolted from 
the chun^ of Rome. 

Such WM the state of religious matters when diaries returned to Ger- 
tuaj. Heamisted in person at the diet of Augsburg ; where the Protes- 
tants presented their ■ 3 rstem of opinions, composed by Melancthon, the most 
laaraed and moderate of all the rwormers. This system, known by the name 
af the Ce^ftpgian of A%igsburg, from the place wliere it whs presented, waa 
nwd In the diet. Some popish divines were appointed to examine 
R ; thav brought in their animaaversionB : a dispute ensued between them 
Mlilaiicitbon, seconded by some of his disciples ; and, as in most cases of 
tjhat Idnd, ^ras determined. Every one remained in his own way 

rfthWug. Prom the Protestant divines Charles thrtied to the prinees 
IWrMtNM^ Imtwitik no better raocew: tberrefueed to ebuidon wlwi 
itmnti the oeoM of Ood, for tmy earthly adrantage. Coerdre mauurae 
*>IM4PsaslTsd upon. A decree was imued condemning most of the peculiar 
Manats h^ W the Protestants, md prcdiihiting any one to tolerate those 
^tan^tthttn. , ^ 

^n f>mnfs|nance of this de cr ee, which they considered as a prelude to the 
■aojS vklent poneeatkHi, the Antestant princes sssembled st SmsUaMe, 
and eoQcludoa a league of mutual defence^ and the emperors ambiiioft, 
wUch led him to get Ids brother elected kiim of the Rooians, in order to 
the impenal erowa in his fimily, furnisbed the confedwrj^ with 
a decent pretence lor oonrting the alliance of foreign princes. The kings 
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of France and England aBcrotty them. Meanwhile bJ. 

fJreumsUaeeB aad radeetlaiif noonooed duttml, tk^ thla was not a 
meoa to attempt the eitirjwfaon of honty by vo iUntdi Bo aaw 
reaidy to eater ^unge^, with tlMwhal^ Ilia Tmiudi empire, in 

order to wipe off tbo Jiegraee which l^^irm hed mMeiiM in the fonner 
ampaim : ha Alt the neoeanty uiiioa^ ilot only thr the iiceompliahmeiit 
iff lus Aitoiw eabemee, bat for aaoertaining hk pvaieiiC aatey* ^'be peace 
with Fronoe wee^fnaerioag ; and he was amid that the Mlewers of Luther 
if treated with fevmrityp mi^t forget that thug were ChiiithuiB^ and Join 
the infidek. Policy inade him drop the mask of zeaL By a treaty eon* 
ol^d«4 at Norembur^ and jBolemmy ratified in the diet at RktUbon, the 
emperor , aran ted the Protestants liberty of consoienca until the meetini^ of 
a general council : and they agreed^ on ^eir party to asffst him powerfully 
agaijist the Turks.(]) ^ ** 

Xi^ treaty was no sooner signed than Charles received information that 
Solympo had entered Hoogary at the head cff three hundred thousand men. 
The imperial army, conskting of ninety thousand disciplined footy and thirty 
thousand horsey b^des a prodigious swarm of irregiuarsy immediately as- 
sembled in the neighbourhood of Vienna. Of this vast body the emperory 
for the first Umey took the command in person ; and Europe wait^, in 
anxious suspensOy the issue of a decisive battle between the two greatest 
potentates in the universe. But^ach dreading the other’s power and good 
fortunoy both conducted their operations wkh so much cautiooy that a cam- 


advantage of an enemy always on his guard, marched back to Constan- 
tinople ; and CharleSy ftreed from so fkngerous an ini;a<lery set out for 
Spain-^S) 

During the emperor’s absencoy great disorders prevailed in Germany, oc- 
caaioped by the fanaticism of a se^ of reformers distinguished by the name 
of Anabaptists; because they contended, that the sacrament of baptism 
should be admioistered only to persons grown ug to years of understanding, 
and should be performed not by sprinkling them with water, but bv dipping 
thra in it. This tenet was at least hannless ; but they held others of s 
more enthusiastic, as well as dangerous nature. They maintained, that, 
among Christians, who have the prec^ts of the Gospel to direct, and the 
^irit of God to guide them, the office of magistrate is unnecessary, and an 
encroachment on spiritual liberty ; that all distinctions of birth or rank 
ous^ to be abolish^ ; that a community of goods should be established, 
and tnat eve^ man may lawfully marry as many wives as he thinks proper. 

Tenets so nattering to human weakness and human piide naturmliy pro- 
duQeti e number of converts, espec^y among the lower class of people. 
Tbn peawntj greedily embraced opinions whi^ promised to place them on 
a level with their imperious masters. They assembled in great bodies and 
spread .devastation wherever they came. But beiitf toititute of a skiffiil 
leader, they were soon dkpersed ; and Munoer, the mrst Anaboplkt prophet, 
perished on a scaffold at Mulhausen in 1525. Several of hk followei^ how- 
ever^ lurked in diiforent places, axi^ secretly propagated the onbiiOiia ef their 
sect. At last two Anabaptist pro^ets^ Jidin ifamias^ a baker ef ^riem, 
and John Bpco h L a jipirneyman taylor of Leyden, poaseesed wHh the rs^ 
of making proselytes, fixed their residenoe at Munster, an lm^krial city m 
Weaiphslia ; and privately assembling their associates, from the neighbmir- 
ing country, made themselYes masters of tiie town, and expelled the inha- 


Here the Anabaptists jpormed a singular kind of over whkk 

Matthias sasiimed Aaglut# authority, and wrote to hk farethien le.tho Lo^ 
' C^u^rieit, Inviting then to asaemble at Mw|nt8kn, (aofaelenped Monettj) 
that their tnenof seft out in a body toi3s4^deell natieiti under tkek 
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dominion. Monnwbile tho biohim of Muno^ar hoOTng 

“* On his approach. MattbivS^ 

out. at the head of e dioera band, forced hia camp, and returned to th*!^ 
loadrf withi^ wd epoiL But hia ^.oceaa prov^ fct^d tSl h^ 
nothing now impoaaible for the favountea of^Hearen. he went out to 
the ei^y, .^mpanied by no more than thirty of hia foilowera ; boaatW 
that, like Gideon, he would amite the host of the unirodly with a hanH&l «r 
men. The prophet and Ida thirtv asaociatea were alai^’^ 

The Anabaptiata. however, did not deapair : John of Leyden, their other 
light, atill remained. This man, less bold, but more ambitious than Mat 
thias, aaaumed the title of king : wd being young, and of a complexion 
equally amorous md enthusiasbc, he exercised, in their utmost latitude 
those principles of his sect W^ich favoured senRual gratification. He took 
in a short timOy no less than fourteen wives. His example was followed by 
his brethren : no man remained satisfied with a single wife. The hoasM 
were searched ; and young women grown up to nuiturity were instantly 
seiaedp and compell^ to marry. Notwithstanding thi«< sensuality, Munster 
made a gallant defence ; but the bishop’s army lining reinforced, and the 
besiej^ greatly distressed for want of provisions, one of their own body de- 
serted, imd betrayed them. The city was taken by surprise : most of tlie 
Anabaptists were slain ; and their king ^as made prisoner, and put to death 
by ^e most exquisite and lingering tortures, all of which ho bore with as- 
tonishing fortitude.(l)~So wonderful are the effects of enthusiasm in com- 
munlcatii^ conra^^ even to minds naturally the most timid and feeble ? 
and so difficult is it, in such cases, to distinguish between the martvr and 
the visionary 

While these {hinCT were transacting in Germany, Charles undertook an 
expedition against the piratical states of Africa. Barbary, or that part of 
the African continent which lies along the coast of the Mefirterrunean S^a, 
was then nearly in the same condition it is at present. Morocco, Algiers, 
and Tunis, were its principal governments ; and the two last wore nests of 
D^ates. Barbarossa, a famous corsair, had succeeded his brother in the 
kingdom of Alters, which he formerly assisted liim to usurp. He regulated 
with much pmdence the interior police of his kingdom, carried on his pira- 
cies^ with great vigour, and extended his conquests on the continent of 
Africa; but perceiving that the natives submitted to bis government with 
irapatienoe, and fearing that his continual depredations might draw upon 
1dm a fNmenl combination of the Christian pow ers, he put bis dominions 
Hnder the protection of the" Turkish emperor. Solyman, flattered by such 
M act of Bubmiasion, and charmed with tne boldness of the man, offered him 
the command of the Ottoman fleet. Proud of this distinction, Barbarossa 
repaired to Constantinople, and made use of his influeiire with his sultan to 
extend his own dominions. Partly by force, partly by tre&rhery, he usurped 
the kingdom of Tunis ; and being now possessed of greater power, he carried 
on his depredations against the LHiristian states with more destructive vio- 
lence than ever. 

Daily oompli^ts of the piracies and ravages comnfitted by the galleys of 
®**^“**^®ssa were brought to the emperor by his subjects, both in Spain and 
Italy ; and all Christendom seemed to look up to Charles, as its greatest 
•“i most fortunate prince, for relief from this new and mlious species of 
JPPJcmion. At the same time Muley-Hascen, the exiled king of Tunis, 
■®«ig none ^ tiie African princes able or willing to support him in recover- 
mg his throne, applied to the victorious Charles for assistance sysi nst th e 
uRamL*. Equally deairons of delivering his dominions from the dangerous 
tiihoad of Earbarossa, of appearing as the protector of an unfor- 
prinoei anH of acquiring the glory annexed in that sge to every ax- 
aguiiist the MAometans, the emperor readily concluded a treaty 
'^th Muley Hascen, an^ set sail for Tunis with a formidable armament. 
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The Ooletta^ a ftroiig fortrefs on aa ieknd in the bay of Tunis, and the 
ktf iif the capital, planted with three hundred pieces or cannon, was taken 
by stmm, togmer with all BarbaroMa's fleet. He was defeated in a pitched 
battle ; and ten thousand Christian dUives having knocked off their ratters, 
and made themselves masters of the citadel, Timis offered to surrender at 
'discretion. But while Charles was (liberating on the means of pieeervinir 
the lives of the inhabitants, his troops, fearing that they would be deprive 
of the booty whidi they hi expected, broke suddenly into the town, and 
pUlaged and m as s acr ed without distinction. Thirty thousand persons perished 
by the sword, and ten thousand were made prisoners. The sceptre, menched 
in blood, was restored to Muley Hascen, on (condition that he should ac- 
knowledro himself a vassal of the crown of Spain, put into the emperor's 
hands all the fortified sea-ports in the kingdom of Tunis, and pay annual! j* 
twelve thinisand crowns rar the subsistence of a Spanish garrison in the 
Goletta. These points being settled, and twenty thousand (Kristian slaves 
freed fixnn bonda^, either by arms or by treaty, Charles returned to Europe, 
where his presence was become necessary ; while Barbarossa, who had re- 
tired to Bona, recovered new^rength, and again became the tyrant of the 
ocenn.(l^ 

The kmg of France took advantage of the emperor's absence, to revive 
his claims in Italy. The treaty o^ Uambray had covered up, but not ex- 
tinguished, the flames of discord. Francis in particular, who waited only 
for a favourable opportunity of recovering the territories and reputation 
which he had lost, continued to negotiate against his rival with different 
courts. But aU hLi ne^tiations were disconcerted by unforeseen accidents. 
The death of Clement v II. (whom he had gained by marryii^ his son, the 
duke of Orldans, afterwards Henry II. to Catharine of Meuicra, the niece of 
that pontiff) deprived him of all the support which he hoped to receive from 
the court of Rome. The king of England, occupied with domestic cares 
and projects, declined enp^aging in the affairs of the continent; and the 
Protestant princes, associate by the league of Smalkalde, to whom ali(» 
Francis had applied, and who seemed at firat disposed to listen to him, filled 
with indignation and resentment at the cruelty with y^hich some of their re- 
formed brethren had been treated in France, refused to have any (x>nnection 
with the enemy of their religion. 

The partimilars of this persecution it will be proper to relate, as they 
serve to illustrate the manners of the times. Francis was neither cruel nor 
bigoted. Uis levity and love of pleasure allowed him little leisure to con- 
cern himself about religious disputes ; but his principles becoming suspected, 
nt a time when the emperor was gaining immortal glory by his expedition 
Hgainat ^e Infidels, he found it necessary to vindicate himself by some ex- 
traordinary demonstration of reverence rar the established faith. The in- 
discweet zeal of some Protestant converts furnished him with the occasion. 
They had affixed to the gates of the Louvre, and other public places, pspers 
containing indecent reflections on the rites of the Roffiish church. Six of 
the persons (xmoemed in this rash action were seized ; and the king, pre- 
tenmng to be struck with horror at Hieir blasphemies, applied a solemn 
procession, in order to avert the wrath of Heaven. The Host was earned 
through the city of Pai^ in CTeat pomp : Francis walked uncovered before 
it, bearing a torch in ^ hand ; the prmoes of the blood su p ported the ee- 
nopy over it ; the noUes widked behind. In presence of this numerous as- 
sombly, ^e king declared, that if one of his h^ds were infected with heresy, 
he wi^d out it off with the other : and 1 would ■aorifloe,'* added be, 

even my own children, if found guilty of that crime.** As an awful proof 
of bis sincerity, the six unhappy persons who kad been lelaed were puUdy 
burnt, before ^e pronesrion was finished, and in the moat cruel manner 
They were fixed upon a machine which descended into the flames and retired 
alternately, untU tney e^ttre(L(3^ — Little wonder that the Proteetant p t i nees 
were inoen^ at sucn baroarity f 
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Bot Francii^ though jinsupported by any ally, commanded amy tu ad- 

towaid dto frantior of Italy, under preteiK-e of chaatising the duke of 
fyr e breach of the law of nationa, in putting to deHth hia ambaaaador. 
Xhe operationa of war, however, aoon took a new direction. Instead ^ 
directly to the duchy of Milan, Francis commenced hostilities 
agaiortwe duke of Savoy, with whom he had cause to be dissatisfied, and on 
whom be bad some claims ; and before the end of the campaurn, that feeble 
prince saw himaftlf stripp^ of all his dominions, except the province of 
Piedmont. To complete his misfortunes, the city of Geneva, the sovereignty 
of which he daimm, and where the reformed religion was already estab- 
lished, threw off his yoke: and its revolt drew along with it the loss of the 
adjacent territory. Geneva was then an imperial dty, and now became the 
capital of an independent republic. 

j[n this extremity the duke of Savoy saw no resource but in the cmperor''i 
protection; and as his misfortunes were chiefly occasioned by his attarJi- 
ment to the imperial interest, he had n title to immediate assistance. But 
Charles, who was just returned from his African expedition, was nut able to 
lend him the necessary support. His treasury whs entirely drained, and ho 
was obliged to disband his army, until he could raibc new supplies. So 
waetingM the continued practice, even of successful war, to the must opulent 
princes and states ! «» 

Meantime the death of Sforza, duke of Milan, totally changed the nature 
of the war, and afforded the emperor full leisure to prepare for action. I'Jie 
French monarch's pretext for taking up arms was at once cut off ; but as the 
duke had died witnout issue, all Francis's rights to the duchy of Milan, 
which he had*yielded only to Sforza and his dcbcendants, returned to him in 
full force. He accordingly renewed his claim to it : and if he hud orden*d 


his army imm^ately to aavance, he might have made himself master of it. 
But he unfortunately wasted his time in fruitless negotiations, while his 
mure politic rival tooK possession of the long-disputed territory, as a vacioit 
fief 01 the empire. And although Charles seeing still to admit tlie e(|uiiy 
of Francis's rikiim, he delay€>d granting the investiture under various pre- 
tences, and was secretly taking every possible measure to jirevent bis re- 
covering footing in Italy. ■. « i • £ 

During the time gained in this njanner, Charles hail roiTuitcd his nmmccs, 
and of course his armies : and finding himself in a loiidition for war, he at 
last threw off the mask, under whiJi he had so long conceided his designs 
from the court of France. Entering Rome with greut pomp, he pronounced, 
btfore the pope and cardinale assembled in full consistory, a violent invec- 
tive againrt^f^cis, by way of reply to his proposition, conceming the ui- 
vestitunM^ Yet Francis, by an unaccountable fatality, continued to 

as if it had still been possible to terminate their differences in an 
aSoMt^nanner : and Charles finding him so eager to run mto tlie snare, 
favoured the deception, and, by seeming to listen to his propo^, gained 
yet more time for uie execution of his own ambitious projects-i 1 ) 

^ If mieforttiae had rendered Francis too diffident, suct-ess had made < 
too coISSmST Ho presumed ou nothing less 

Frendi monarchy : mv, he considered it as an infallible fj 

chased the forcee of his rival out of Piedmont and ^voy, ho PJ*^***/"',*" 
■t the of fifty thousand men, contrary to the advice of ins m^t cx 
paricnoeditti^ters^and generals, to invade the wuthwn 
while tvo othss ennies were ordered to enter that kinMom, unuii. 

He^termined to remain altogether ui»on the aeien» y r 
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enemy of mibeistenoe^ by Isyinj; waste the oouJitry4»elfire tiiem. ,The ue- 
cntion of thli plan was oonmitted to the mareeclial de Montmorency,' iu 
author, a man happily fitted for tuch aerrioe, by the inflexible aeveiity of 
hiri dispodtion. He made choice of a stronir camp, under the walla of Avig. 
non, at the confluence of the Rhdne and Durance, where he ■■■einbled a 
conaiderable army ; while the king, with another body of troops, encamped 
at Vplenee, higher up the Rhdne. Marseilles and Aries were^ the only 
towns he thon^t it necessary to defend, and each of these he furnished with 
a numerous garrison of his best troops- The inhd>itant8 of the other towns 
were compell^ to abandon their habitations ; the fortifications of such places 
as might have afforded shelter to the enemy were thrown down ; corn, forage, 
and proyisions of every kind, were carried*off or destroyed ; the mills and 
ovens were ruined, and the wells filled or rendered useless. 

This devastation extended from the Alps to Marseilles, and from the sea 
to the confines of D^upbiny ; so that the emperor, when he arriv^ with 
the van of his army on the confines of Provence, instead of that rich and 
populous country which he expected to enter, beheld nothing but one vast 
and desert solitude. He did mot, however, despair of success, though he 
saw that he would have many difficulties to encounter ; and, as an encourage- 
ment to his officers, he made them liberal promises of lands and honours in 
France. But all the land which Aiy of tnem obtained was a grave, and 
their master lost much honour by tnis rash and presumptuous enterprise. 
After unsuccessfully investing Marseilles and Aries ; after attemptii^ in 
vain to draw Montmorency from his camp at Avignon, and not daring to 
attack it ; Charles having spent two inglorious months in Provence, and 
lost one half of his troops by famine or disease, was under tbs nec^sity of 
ordering a retreat ; — and although he was some time in motion before the 
enemy suspected his intention, his retreat was conducted with so much pre- 
cipitation and disorder as to deserve the name of a A^ht, the ^ht tr(wps of 
France having turned his march into a perfect ropt. The invasion of Picardy 
was not more effisctual ; the Imperial forces were obliged to retire without 
eflectiog any conquest of importance.(l) 

Charm had no sooner conducted the shattered remains of bis army to the 
frontier of Mildh, than he set out for Genoa ; and, unwilling to expose him- 
self to the scorn of the Italians, after suck a reverse of fortune, he embarked 
directly for Spain. (si 

Meanwhile Francis gave himself up to that vain resentment whicb bad 
formeriy disgraced the prosperity of his rival. They had frequently, in the 
course of their quarrels, given each other the lie, and mutual challenges had 
been sent ; whi^ thouj^ productive of no serious consequencet between the 

S artiee, had a powerful tendency to encourage the pernicious practice of 
uelliim. Charles, in his invective pronounce at Rome, had publicly ac- 
cused Francii of perfidy and breach of faith : Francis now exceeded CharlM 
in the indecency of his accusations. The Dauphin dying suddenly, his 
death was imputed to poison : Montecuculi, his cup-bearer, was put to the 
rack ; and that nnhtupipy nobleman, in the agonies of torture, accused the 
emperor's generals, Golmga mid de Leyva, of instigating him to the detest- 
able act. ^e emperor himself was suspieot^ ; nay, this extorted co^ession, 
and some obscure nintB, nrere considered as incontestible proofs of his guilt ; 
thoufi^ it was evident to sll mankind, that neither Charlea nor hu genen^ 
could have any inducement to perpetrate surii a crime, as Franm was still 
in the rigour of life himself, and had two sons besides the Daaidiin.(3) 

But the incensed monarrii's resentment did not stop here. Francis was 
not satisfied with endeaTouring to blaeken the character of his rival by an 
ambiguous testimony, which led to the most injurious suspicions, and upon 
whiim the most cruel oottatrnetioas had been put : he was willing to add re- 
bellioa to murder. For this purpose he went to the parliament of Pkria ; 
where, being seated wiUi the usw aolemnities, the advocate-genaial ap- 

(l> Srn m d ot*. Hut. tUL Emm. Cnrt. T. Robertson, book vi 
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^ Ouuto of AuEtria (so he<affeotod to call ilto emperor) 

fMtttdA the tree^ of Cambrav^ by which he was freed from the 
JiTdiiato tiie crown of France for toe counties of Artois and Flanders; 
thst this treaty being now void, he was still to be considered as a 
Ymom, and consequently had been iniilty of rebellion, in taking 
arms sgalnst his sovereign. The charge was sustained bv the court, and 
Charles was enminoned to appear before the parliament of Paris at a day 
fixed. The term exidred ; and no person appearing In the emperor's name, 
the iwlhunent gave judgment, that Charles of Austria had forfeited, bv re- 
belliw and contumacy, the counties of Flanders and Artois, aud declared 
these fiefs re-united to the crown of France.(l) 

Francis soon after this vain displBy of his animosity, marclied into the 
Low Countries, as if he had in\enaed to execute the sentence pronounced 
by his parliament. But a suspension of arms tof»k place, through the iuter- 
n^ition of the queens of Franco and Hungart', before any thing of conse- 
mience was effected : and this cessation of hostilities was followed by a 
truce, concluded at Nice, through the mediation of the rei^-ning pontiff, 
Paul III. of the family of Farnese, a man of vefteraMe character and pacific 


of these rival princes had strong reasons to incline ihrm to pence. 
The finances of both were exhausted ; and the emperor, the non. t powerful 
of the two, was deeply impressed with the dread of the Turkish arms, whirh 
Francis had drawn upon him by a league with Sidyman. In ciuisequciu o of 
this league. Barbarossa, with a great fleet, hnpeared on the coast of Naples ; 
filled that kingdom with consternation ; landed without resistance iieiir I a- 
mnto: obliged Castro, a place of some strength, to surrender; plundered 
the adjacent country, and was taking measures for securing and exteadn^ 
his conquest, when the unexpected arrival of Doria, the Genoese ad- 

miral, together with the pope's galleys and a niquadron of the yenetiaii fleet, 
made it prudent for him to retire. The sultan s forces also invaded Hun- 
gary, where the Turkish general, after gaining several inferior ad\autages, 
defeated the Germans in a great battle at Essek on the Unive. 

Happily for Charles and for Europe, it was not in hrancis s power, nt this 
juncture/either to join the Turks, «r to assemble an army stronK 
penetrato into the duchy of MUan. O’he emi*eror however was sen.-ible, that 
he could not lonir resist the efforts of two such i.oweriul confederates, nor 
expect that the same fortunate circumstances would conci.r a second «■>"[* «» 
bis favour. He therefore thought it necess^, both for li is safety •> '« «»- 
putetion, to give hie consent to a truce; and Francis chose ratlii r to run the 
-- - - - than to draw on Ins head the 


risk of disobliging his new ally the sultan, - , ,,1,. 

indignation, and perhaps the arms, of all Chnstendom, h> o 

string the re-e^blishment of tranquillity, and contrilmting to the ag- 


grandixment of the Infidel8.(2) , * v nr 

These considerationB inclined the contending monarchs to listen " 

mnnenUof the pope: but his holiness found it impossible to 
final acoommodafioh between them, each inflexibly 
his own daims. Nor could he prevaU on thqm ^ ' f 

both came to the place of rendexvous; so • i 

tmat ud nneour, Sr «neh the difficulty 

” on ^^coast of Provence. Francis 


in his peasaae to Barcelona, being driven on the coast — - - 
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mity to affection, and front aii^ti^ to w w fidanc e, can 
from that spirit of chivalry, with which the m a n p ot cf 

hmvimg natored trmnpity to Ewp 
curdd a point of much conaaquaiioe to hia taiiuly> He obtaiim 
for hia grandaon, Margaret of Auatii^ ***^,5*“^®”^ *j*“*i“ 4 *''■^“11“’ 
merly 1^0 to Alexander of MedUm, whom Cbarlea hod ra]^ to the ailpreme 
poww In Floreiioeb Lorenzo of Medi^, the kinanan and compa- 

of Alexnnder, had a aa awinat ed him by one of the blachoat trewns le- 
oorded in history. Under pretmice of havinn eecured him an amignation 
with a lady of great beauty, and of the higl^ r^, ha tow him into a 
aecret apartment, of hia palace, and there atobb^ him, aa he laj 
on a couS, expecting the preaence of the ‘lovely to, whom ^had often 
solicited in vain. Lorenao, however, did not reap the ^ts of his cnme; 
for although some of his countrymen extolled Urn as a thto Brutus, and en- 
deavour^ to seize this occasion for recovering their libertie^ the government 
of Rorence passed into the hands of Cosmo II. another kinsman of Alex- 
ander.Cl ) Cosmo was dssfrous of msnving the widw of ^ p^eceswr ; 
but the emperor chose rather to oblige tne pope, by bestowing nia daughter 
upon Octavio Fameie, son the duke of Parma, and grandson of his 

***Ch«Se8 had soon farther cause tobe sensible of his obllg^ions to Paul 111. 
for negotiating the truce of Nice. His troops, every whw, mutini^ for 
wantof pay, and the abiUtiea of his generals only could have P'^entod a 
total revolt. He had depended upon the subsidies which he expected tr^ 
his Castilian subjects for discharging the arrears of hw grmy. He 
inriy assembled the Cortes of Castile at Toledo ; and haring repr^ted to 
them the great expense of his military oper^ona,- he proposed to levy surh 
supplies asthe present exigency of his afihirs demanded, by a general exctso 
on^commoditles? But the Spaniards, who already felt themselves OPP’’'^'^ 
with a load of taxes unknown to their anoestors, and who had often com- 
plained, that their country was drained of its wealth and its inhabitots, m 
order to prosecute quan^ in which they had no iitoeat, drtermined nM t.> 
add voluntarily to Aeir own burthens. The noUes, in particular, inveighe l 
with great vehemence against the mensure propi^ ; as ' 

on the most valuable and distinguished pnvtoe of thw order, that of beint 
exempted from the payment of any tax. A to . 

promto in vain, CTinrlea therefore dismiseed to assembly with indigiwton . 
and from that piriod neither to nobles nor to pr^ have 
the cortes, on pretence tot such as p« no part of,*®, 
not dahn a vote in laying tom on. These 

merely of the procurators or Jto 

each /in all thirty-six members, who are absdntoly at to devotion of the 

'^^'^dizens of Ghent, stiH moMheld, broke out not 1 <m after into own 
rebemon against to emper^s goMtoMBt, on aoooiint of a to which tM) 
iudged 00 ^^ to their ancient privSege^ and a «f the 

Merlin In favour of the fanpe^ authority. Enraged at »*» 
tio^d rendered dwperatow seeing their righto bet 
c^ whidi wae bound to protect them «lmy to ^ 

Sr to emperor's offioen, and drove cnck eC to nohUito m 
them ont of to city. Sensible, however, of thefrinabilito to awpport wm* 
shety seal had prompted them to nndeiiske, sad denuous et setowg a pi» 
tootor agminst tte formidablv fbroea with whldi thgr mi gh t , ft » p yt 

• a»twirf,tbeyirffei^toBcktMiwledgethekliig4rfiWoe«a4]^^^ 

to^ Um into ImmedUtb pomoo^ of thoir and to aarirt 
covering those provinoee in the Netherlands which anMntly belcn®^ 
to his wwn. Tnie policy directed Francis to-oomply with tius,g|W^ 


(1) . par M tie KorI. Uol>«ilsoii, lltst, Ckarta V. book VL 
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'Tkji "• ()■ 6f FUndn* and Artoia were more valuable than the duchy of 
he had ao hmg contended ; aiid*their attaaiion in regard te 
made It more easy to conquer or to defend them. But we are apt to 
v^e of thiima by the trouble which they have coat ua Francis 
inwa manner, overrated the territory of Milan. He had iive^ 
^ frUndSiD wtt ibe empmor, ever ainoe their interview at Aiguea-moriea, 
IrhaudM had vTofiilaed him ^e inveatitura of that duchy. Forgatting 
hla paat injmriea, and the deoeitfal promiaea bv which be bad 
i^l^^^iTaften duped, the creduloua, generous, but unprincipled Francis, not 
i^Acted the propoaltioiis of the dtiaens of Ghent, but oommunioated to 
?^^JmDflror hia wholenegotiation with the maleoontents.(l) 

Chftrie*'* hawt by hi. own, FVuici. hoped, hy thi. Momiofcly 
.. nroceedinff, to obtain a*once the invMtiture ol Milan : and the 

whra weMtne« of hi. rival, flattered him in 
for htaown .dflah purpoee.. Hia prince being neceaaary in the 
NrihXid*. he demanded a pamage throogf. France. It wa. immediately 
^ted him ; and Charlea, to whom every moment waa preciou., Mt out, 
SlJwiSgtanding the remonatrancea of his conncil, and fear, of hi. Spaniui 
with a nnall but rolendid train of a hunihwd. perwin*. He wa. met 
“ iS?S«naewTF^M by the lUuphin and the dufceef Orleans, who of. 
J^rS to^S Spi!lI3 ^main thL mi horiage,. tUl he riiould ro^h hi. 
o^d^mion. ; Charle. repUed, that the king a honour wa. sufficient 
aiid prosecuted hi. journey without any oU.er aeeunty. The 
k^LaoidSrtinod hbn with the utmort magnificence at Parw, and the two 
prince, did not take leave of him till he eut^l *•?« CountriM , 
yetlle rtill found means to evade hia promwe, and Francis continued to be- 

**Th^i^w?^Ghent, alarmed at the approach o f the , emperor who^wM 
ioined in the Netherlands by three armies, sent ^ba^lom to implore lu. 
mercy and oflhred to throw open their gates. Charles only oot^escended 
to iwiv that he would appear among them, “ aa a sovereign and a Jod^> 
^J^irith^theJwpfrrSSd the sword." lie mxsordiugly entered the pl.^ ofjii. 

naJ^Uy, on^r^vermnw of his bi^ ; lltl s^v^i'ty 

mkht We been expected, exhibited an awful example of liis seventy. 
Twentv-rix of the principal oitiMns were put to death ; a i^Mter number 
were bLiriied ; the^dty waa docla^ to have 

system of laws and political administration ’ r erortiiur a 

was imposed on the mhabitants, in order to defray 

were net^y despoiled of their 

coMuered people, for the means of Mrprtuating being 

HTaving W re-estabU*ed his wthonty in 
now under no neoemity of oontinuiM^M scene of , beiran gradusUy 

£isLi''S3::S?^“S3 SriiKi.; wi*. 

tha emperar to OMwnikThe blind to me “ w 

rloMedw^lett the dnpUoity md artifices f£j* * ** . • ti.i» bad been 

otf^mtlm. He lemeoetreted, H^wived him. The insult oflereJ 

the^ faMaaeehi whi* ^““F^^fi^teMiblvAan the injury done to 
to effisetedhim ev en mow soM iMyje^^ 

his ; and be discovered such resentment ss msoe 

n> SaaCoT. dbi nip. Mltm^de n^nmt 

Ci) Jfcia. gr Thusn. lib. i. Mem. de Dtltay. 

fa) HsnBi. jiwumL Brabnutiee. 

U) Mem, de Beiim^. 
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would seize on the first opportuoitf of reveqge^ and that it war would 
soon desolate ^e European tsontinMit. \ . 

Meanwhile Charles was obliged to turn his attention towards the aihun of 
Germany. The Protestants having in vain demanded a gep^eral councU 

S reused him eamotly to ^point a eonferenoe between a select number of 
ivines of each party^ in oraer to examine the points in dispute. For this 
purpose a diet was assembled at Ratisbon : and such a oonferen^, notwith. 
standing the opposition of the pope^ was held with great solemnity in the 
presence of the emperor. But the divines chosen to manage the contro- 
versy, though men of learning and moderation, were only able to settle a few 
speculative opinions, all points relative to worship and jurisdiction serving 
only to inflame the minda of the disputants. Charles therefore, finding hjg 
endeavours to bring about an accommodation ineflectual, and being impatient 
to close the diet, prevailed on a majority of the members to ^prove of the 
following edict of recess : That the articles concerning which the divines 
had a^eed, should be held as points decided ; that those about which they 
had dmered should be referred to the determination of a general council, or, 
if that could not be obtained, to a national synod ; and uiould it prove im- 
practicable also to Hssemblfi a synod of Germany, that a general diet of the 
empire should be called within eighteen months, in order to give final judg- 
ment on the whole controversy ; that, in the mean time, no innovations 
should be made, nor any means employed to g^n proselytes. (^1) 

This edict gave great offence to the pope. The bare menuon of allowing 
a diet, composed chiefly of laymen, to pass judgment in regard to articles of 
faith, appeared to him no less criminal and profane than worst of those 
heresies which the emperor seemed so zealous to suppress. The Protestants 
also were dissatisfied with it, as it considerably abridged the liberty whicli 
they at that time enjoyed. They murmured loudly against it ; and Charles, 
unwilling to leave any seeds of discontent in the empire, granted them a 
private declaration, exempting them from whatever they thought iniurious 
or oppressive in the edict of recess, and ascertaining to them the full pos- 
session of all their former privileges.(2) 

The situation of the emperor’s affairs at this juncture made these eztra- 
ordini^ concesnons necessary. He foresaw a rupture with France to be 
unavoioable, and he was alarmed at the rapid progress of the Turks in Hun- 
gary. A great revolution had happenea in that kingdom. John Zapol 
Sevpius, by the assistance of Solvman, had wrested from the king of the 
Romans a considerable part of the country. John died, and left an infant 
son. Ferdinand attempted to take advantage of the minority, in order to 
repossess himself of the whole kingdom ; but his ambition was disappointed 
by the activity and address of George Martinuizi^ bishop of Waradin, who 
shared the regency with the queen. Sensible that he was unable to oppose 
the king of the Romans in the field, Martinuszi satisfied himself with nuld- 
ing out the fortified towns, all which he provided with eve^ thing necessary 
for defence ; and he at the same time sent ambassadors to mvoMn, beseech- 
ing him to extend toward the son, that imperial protection which had so ge- 
nerously maintained the father on the throne* Ferdinand used his utm^ 
endeavours to thwaA this negotiation, and even meanly offered to hold the 
Hongvian crown on tho same ignominious oonditiona by whk^ John had ob- 
tains it, that of payipg tribute to the Porte. But the sultan saw snro ad- 
vantages from espousing the interest of the youK king, that ho instantJy 
marched into Hungary ; and the Germans, having &med the siege of Buds, 
wore defeated with great slaughter before that city. Solyman, however, 
instead of becomiitf the protector of the infant sovereign whom oo ^ 
lioved, made use of this success to extend his own domipions- he sani the 
queen and her won into Tvansylvania, which province he allotied Hioim 
added Hungary to the Ottoman eiBpire.(3) 


'D Father Paul lib. i. Seckaod, lib. iii. Dumont, Cottm tosi. Iv. 
(f) Id ibid. 

(W) letunnhaffe, HUt. NttHg. lib. xir. 
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BMify te tha Pntwtu^ ^arleal^ reMived intenigmce of tUs n. 
laiirtfew aafew tte doao of tt* dirt at Ratisbon ; and in con aequenae of tho 
itfurHiiifrUT wmcn lie maae ^eiii« he obtained such liberal suupiiet, both of 
mm md niooegr, ki order to proaecute the war Mainrt the Turks, as left him 
UfcUa an^io^ ahottt the eaearity of Germany. He therefore hastened to Join 
hie Beet ana armir in Italy, on parpose to carry into execution a ereat and 
foroarite e h terpi i ae which he had concerted against Algiers ; though it would 
certeinly hate been mem consistent with his dignity to have conducted the 
whole ibree of Ae empire against Solyman, the common enemy of Christen- 
dom, iP^o was preparing to enter his Austrian dominions. But* many reasons 
induced Charles to prefer the Afncan expedition. He wanted strength to 
combat the Turks in so distant a ^untry as Hungary ; and the glory which 
he had formerly acquired in fierbary led him to hope for like 8 uocom 4. uhile 
the cries of his Spanish subjects roused him to take vengeance on their ra- 
ragers. 

Algiers, since the taking of Tunis, was become the common rereptnrie of 
all the Baibary corsairs ; and from the time that Barbaross/i. as eaptidn- 
commanded the Turkish fleet, it had bee/i governed by Haseen Aga, 
a renegado eunuch, who out-did, if possible, his master in boldness and cru* 
eltvTjlie commerce of the M^iterranean was greatly interrupted by his 
gaUeys ; and such frequent alarms were mven to the coasts of Spain, that 
there was a necessity for erecting watch-%wers at certain distances, and of 
keeping a guard constantly employed, in order to descry' the approach of 
his squadrons, and to protect the inhabitants from tho depredations of the 
rapacious ruffians with which they were manned. 

Charles, before he left Spain, had resolved to humble this daring corsair, 
and to extermlhdte the lawless crew who iiad so long infestefl the fM*enn. 
With this view he had ordered a fleet and army to assemble on the coast of 
Italy: and althoagh the autumn was now far ad>Biiced, he obstinatelv per- 
sisted in his purpose, notwithstanding the remonstrances of Andrew ihiria, 
who conjurea him not to expose so noble an armament to almost ineviUihle 
destruction, ^ venturing, at so late a season, to approach the stormy coast 
of Algiers, lloria’s wenros proved prophetical. 

No sooner had the emperor landed in Barbary, than a frightful hurricane 
arose, scattered his fleet, and dashed great part of it in pieces ; while he 
and his land forces were exposed to till the fury of the elenienU, in an ene- 
my's country, without a hut or a tent to shelter them, or ^ inudi as a swi 
of firm ground on which they could rest their wearied bodies. In this 
mitous ntuatioo, cold and wet, they continued during several days, liarasara 
•t the same time by the atta<^B or the Algerines. At last Doris, happily 
being aUe to amemble the remains of the fleet, Charles was glad to reimbark, 
after having lost the greater part of his army, by the inclemency of the wea- 
ther, lamine, or the sword of Uie enemy. And the men who yet survived 
•leenmd to encounter' new miseries in their return ; the fleet being sratterea 
by a fresh stonn, the dips obliged to take shelter, separately, in those 
parts of Spain or Italy they could first reach.(l) 

Snob, my deer Philip, was the result of tho emperor s pompous exp^ition 
epinst Algiere, the most unfortunate enterprise of his reign, f"** 

he built the highest hopes. But if Charles failed to acquire the glory 
^bieh ever e t te n ds succees, he secured that which is more essentially con- 
nected with mwh. He never appearfri greater than amidst his m^oi^un^ 

His fimuMSi and constancy of rouit, his magnanimity, fortitude, hum^i^, 
^ etmpMrioa, were eminently conspicnouk He endur^ m 
w&eneM aoldier ; he exposed his own nenon to 
mmd ; he eoeoanged the den»ondiiig. rWted Ae and 
-Grtrt an bTl^w^ and eniipW*) He paid deM^|y for h.a obrt ^ 
•od pruamiiniliiii : bat be mankind eenaible, that he poaaeeeeo bimj 

valuable qudttlM, which an almoit luiinterrupted flow of prosperity bad hi- 
^berto afforded hityt little opportunity of riiowing. 

;i) Nie. Villa*. Ksftdit Cmr. K ad ^rgrrimm. Sandor. »ol. »• Kob«rt«Hi,bort tL 

« U ibid. ^ 
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TlfB HIS'KHl¥.’OF , 


•The Jo» whiib tb« eraper^ auAred is tUe eeim^^eatemeiMe eoetu. 
rmged the kingof France to b<«ia bortiliti e^ JferhoBW 

tine ranlred ; aa action t^onomhte to oinl apont^ ii«tinS;ftinikbBd Ua 
withtoan^apretaatfcrtakinff amn. The nunquiadal Ouartor^eraor 

of the dediT of h^laa. had got latelligenoe of the motitad andri^eitiiutiQn 
of two ambamdon^ Rinoon abd F^-goso, whom Fraoda had dii^toiied, tho 
one to the Ottoman Porte, the other to the republic Venice ; and knowing 
how much hie master wished to discover the intoDtiona of the French jno- 
nardr, and of what consequence it was to retard tho execution of his mes- 
■nres, he employed some soldiers belonging to the garrison of Pavia to liein 
wait for these ambassadors as they sailed down the Po. The ambassadwrs 
and most of their attendants were murdered, and their papers 8eized.(l) 

Francis immediately demanded reparatioi^ for that barbarous violence ; 
and aa Charles endeavoured to put him off with an evwve answer, he ap- 
pealed to all the courts of Europe, setting forth the heinousness of the in- 
jury, the iniquity of tlie emperor in disregarding his just request, and tlie 
necessity of vengeance. But Chsirles, who was a more profound negotiaU»r, 
defeated in a great measure the effects of tliese spirited representations. He 
secured the fidelity of the Protestant princes in Germany, by granting tliein 
new concessions ; and he engaged the king of England to es^use his cause, 
under pretence of defending Europe against tlie Infidels; Mhile Francis was 
only able to form im alliance with the kings of Denmark and Sweden (wlio 
for the first time interested themselves in the quarrels of the sovereigns 
of the South;, and to renew his treaty with Solyman, which drew on him tlie 
indignation of Christendom. 

But the activity of Francis supplied all the defects in his negotiation. 
Five armies were soon ready to take the field, under differbn*t generals, and 
with different destinations. Nor was Charles wanting in his preparations. 
He and Henry, a second time, made an ideal division of the kingdom of 
France. But as the hostilities that ensued were followed by no important 
consequence, nor distinguished by any memorable event, except toe battle of 
Cerisoles, gained by count d'Enguien over the Imperialists, and in which ten 
thuiisand of the emperor s best troops fell, 1 shall not enter into particulars. 
It will be sufficient to observe, that, after France, Spain, Piedmont, and the 
Low Countries, had been alternately, or at once, tne scene of war ; after 
the Turkish fleet, under Harbarossa, had ravaged the coasts of Italy, and the 
lilies of France and the crescent of Mahomet bad appeared in conjunction 
before Nib©, u-here the cross of Savoy was displayed, Francis and (’harloN, 
mutually tired of harassing each other, concluded at Crespy a treaty of peart* , 
in which the king of England was not mentioned ; and, from being impla- 
cable enemies, became once more, in appearance, cordial friends, and even 
allies by the ties of blood.(2) 

The chief articles in this treaty were, that all the conquests which either 
party made since the truce of Nice should be restored ; that the emperor 
shfmra give in marriage to the duke of Orleans, either his own eldest daugh- 
ter, with toe Low Countries, or the second duighter of his biuther Ferdi- 
nand, with the in venture of the duchy of Milan ; that Francis should re- 
nounce all pretensions to the kingdom of Naples, aa well aa to the aove- 
rel^ty of Flanders and Artois, and CbarlM gave up his claim to the duchy 
opBurgundy; and that both should unite in making war againsf the 


Turks.(S) 

The emperor was chiefly induced to grant conditions so advantageous to 
France, by a desire of humbling the Protestant prinoea in Germany. With 
toe pa^ Juria^ction, he foresaw they would endeavour to throw on the im- 
perial authority ; and he had detenhined to make his seal for the fomer a 
’ pretence for enforcing and extending the latter. But before I fqieak of the 
wars in which that resolution involved him, 1 must cari-y forward the du- 


S Mem. dt Bellny. 

df MnulUn. A^m. dr Bfilay 
Rtcurthirs J'rattezt tom. l 
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<!( *P gi«aJ» *)m koowledga o( which will throw light oa May 

fof tlw ooke of poimiaiity, that the dooth of 
dt Omui^ berajpne the oontummation of Ut murria^, ^taaiaitflod 
tK* ^ ii | ^r ar frdnf the most troublesoine stipulation in the treaty of Ctespr - 
and French monareh, being still engaged in hostUitiea witli Kng- 

la^.^waft enable to obtain any reparation for the loss which he suffered by 
^ unibreeqpa event. These hostilities^ like those between Charles and 
ptaneis, tenminated in nothing decisive. Equally tired of a struggle, at- 
tended with ne giory or advantage to either, the contending parties ctmcJnded 
nt Campe, near Ardres, a treaty of peace, in which it aab stipulated, that 
France should pay the arrears dpe by former treaties to KiigUrid. Hut thec»u 
arrears did not amount to more than one third of the sum expended by Henry 
on his military operations ; and Francis being in no coiuiition to dit^churp'o 
them, Boulogne (r chargeable pledge) was left in the IiaiuU of llie KiigliJi mo- 
narch as a seenrity for the deDt.(l) Siicli was the result of a vtar wTiicJi bsi 
wasted the wealth and strength of both kingdoms, and tbreaUnic^l the hu;il 
ruin of one of them. 


LETTER LX- 


TA0 domestic History of England during the riign of Henry VtU. w%ih 
some Account of the Affairs of Scotland, and oj ike itise of the Refut- 
mutton inhoih Kingdoms. 


No prince ever ascended the throne of England with more advantages than 
Henry Vlll. You have already had occasion, my dear Philip, to ul»serve 
his fortunate situation with respect to the great powera on the continent : hv 
wiis no less happy in regard to the internal state of his kingdom, and other 
domestic circumstances. His title to the crown was undisputed ; Ins trea- 
sury was full ; his subjects were in tranquillity ; and the vigour and comeii- 
nessof bis person, his freedom of manners, his love of show, and his drx- 
T -ritv in every manly exercise, rehdered his acceMion higliiy popular, sbi e 
hife proficiency in literature, and his reputation fur talents, made ns c ni- 
racler respectable. Every thing seemed to prognosticate a happy and pruK- 

'^Thefim**act of Henry's adrainirtration confirmed the public hojM>K : it 
was the prosecution of Empson and Dudley, the two uineeling *^*^*‘^ 
whom hia father had employed in hi. extortions. They iiikutid, and perhsj-s 
juatly, that they had acted solely by royal authority ; but the 1“^^ '* 

moved by popuW prejudices as to give a verdict agiuiwt (i’, 

at the earnest deaire of the people, granted a warrant for their c ■( ) 

Having pnnUhedthe iiistrumenU of past^preiwo^ s 

cent WM to^lfil his former engagements. He ^n affianced “T mrt 
father's lifetime to the Infanta Catharine, liis • rif .Lir nuotiaU 

withstanding some scruples on that step, he now agra^ *iff,iMaTve the ex- 
dtouldbe^ebrated. We shall afterw^da ®r or 

traordinary of this marriage, and of the king s remorse, either real o 

^ Borne prineee have been their own miiusters, but 

eWter had a mlniater or a favourite : Wolsey, „»«- 

been daHn o . te.1. was both to Henry. Being admitted to the youiniui to 
nanliT^^u^ ha took the lead in every jovial conveniation, anO 

hefonid to be agree^e to the age and luchnatioi.s of the king Uunng 1 i.a 


Cl) Herbert. Stowe. 
(8> Hollins«hed. 
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of olimMUeiit. i«tr«Attl^ IraifaaiHjfrirf' iiiM oWMi ud Ind. 
mwited those maximi of edRduct which he was oeafa'^hlr IBs aiaiter dioiild 
}rtaBne.(l) Bj those moms he inseniStil/ ao^ofiieA Ihit iseendant 

orer Heniy^ whi(Sh distingnhhed h!i admilratoptitm j hild the people mw 
with oohcem eveiy day new iastancei of Ids lihdoiitrdtiie&hiitboi^. 

The duke of Buokin^lfaam^ lord high constable of Ei^fland^ t^ first neble- 
man in the kingdom both In famfly and fortune^ having waiitoiiiy given dis- 
gust to Wob^^ soon found reason to rmnt his imprudmia^ He was de- 
scended by a mnale from the duke of (xlouoestei^, youngest son of Edward 
III. and being infatuated with judicial astrology^ he eonsohed wHh a Car- 
thusian fHar^ named Hopkins, who flattered him with the hopo of ascending 
one day the English throne. He had even been so ungnaracNl as to utt^ 
some expresdonB against the king's life. The cardinal made these the 
grounds of an impeachment ; and although Buokin^uan'a threala seem to 
have proceeded more from indiscretion than deliberate malice, he was brought 
to trim, condemned, and executed.(9) The oflioe of hirt constable, wmch 
this nobleman inherited from the Bonuns, earls of Hereiord, being forfeited 
by his attainder, was never afterward revived in England. 

The next memorable event in the domestic history of this reign, is the 
divorce of queen Catharine. The king^s scruples in regard to the mi^ulness 
of his marriage increased with thy decay of the oueen's beauty. She bad 
borne him several children ; but they were all dead exc^ the princess 
Ma^ ; and Henry was uassionately fond of male issue, tie conauited his 
oonfMor, the bisiiop or Lincoln, on the legality of marryinw a brother's 
widow, and found that prelate possessed with some doubts and difficulties. 
He next proceeded to examine the question by his own leaning and study, 
being himself a great divine and casuist; and having had'reoourse to toe 
works of his or^e, Thomas Aquinas, he discovered that this celebrated 
doctor had expres^ declared against the lawfulness of such marriages. 
The archbishop of Canterbury was now applied to, and desired to ooni^t 
his brethren. All the prelates of Eoglana, except Fisher, bishop of Ro- 
diester, unanimously draared, under their hand aM seal, that they deemed 
the king's marriage unlawful.^) Wolsey also fortified his master's scruples ; 
and the bright eyes of Anne Boleyn, maid of honour to the queen, carried 
home every argument to the heart of Henry, more forcibly than even the 
suggestions of that powerful favourite. * 

*inis young lady was daughter of sir Thomas Bole3m, who had been 
employed by Henry in sevenu embassies, and was allied to all tiie chief no- 
bility in the kingdom. She had been carried over to Paria in eariy youth, 
by the king's siiiter, when espoused to Lewis Xll. of France ; and thie graces 
of her mind, no lea than the beauty of her person, had distiaguiahM her 
even in that poliriied court. The time at which iha retained to England is 
not certainly known ; but it appears to have been after the king had entar- 
tained doubts oonoerning the lawfulness of his marriaga. She unmadiitely 
caught the roving and amorous eye of Henry ; and aa her virtue asid nso- 
desty. left him no hope of licentious indulgences, he leaalved to ndao'her ta 
the throne, which her accomplishments, Imth natural and acquired, aas m e tl 
equally fitted to adorn. 

But many bars were yet in the way of Henry's widiea. It wna notooly 
necessary to obtain a divorce from the pope, but a revocation of the bull whicn 
had been granted for Ms marriage with Catharine, be fo re be eonld marry 
Anne : and he had to combat all &e interest of the emperor, whose emit he 
was going to degrade. The king of England, however, did not despair of 
floeosas. He was in high fivour with the oouit of Rom^ and he dascirred le 
Iw so. He had not out opposed the progress sf the Lutheran tsnit^ by 
^ idl the influence which ms extensive ana almost absolute authsri^ gonriwM 
upon Mm, but he had even written a hook against them : a p eil on na nos in 
itself not contemptible, and wMch gave so much pleasure to Leo 2L that ho 

CftTsnHith. 

Herbert. 

Burnet, Hut. R^orvtmt, book i. 




moim»n jburqpb. 

h'SkmW ^ ^ Dtfmdrr tA§ FmiiJL Seoiible tbm* 

' 'iiq%^«l the chief pillar of \hm churdi. at a time when it 
1 efjpmKii^ he oonfidenUy applied to aement VII. the 
t fyf a AfliKMation of hk marriage with Catharine. 

at first favourable to Henry's inclinations; but his dread 
the emperor, whose prisoner he had lately been, prevented 
lo. „-,rTT- w^.Mng to any fixed determination. He at last, however, em- 
Campeggio and Wol^, his two legates in England, to try the vali- 
tj of the kui^ marriage. They aooordingly opened their court at Lon- 
don, and pvooeeded to the examination of the matter. The first point which 
befon them, and that which Henry wanted chiefly to establish, was 
Arthur's eonsumniatioa of his marriage with Catharine ; and although the 
queen protested that her virgin lionour was yet untainted, when the king 
reoeived her into his bed. and even appealed to his Grace (the title then 
taken by our kings) for the truth of her asseveration, stronger proofs than 
were produced could not be expected of such a fact, after so lorv an interval. 
But when the bu^ess seemed drawing near to a dose, and while Henrv ^as 
in anxious expectation ofia sentence in his favour, all his hopes were sudden- 
ly blasted. Campeggio. on the most frivolous pretences, prorogued the 
owrt : and Clement; at the intercession of the emperor, revoked the cause 

soon after to Bome.^l) ^ . 

This finesse occasioned the fall of W^olsey. Anne Bole]^ imputed to him 
the failure of her expectations ; and Henry, who entertained the highest 
opinion of the cardinal's capacity, ascribed his miscarriage in the present 
undettaking not to misfortune or mistake, but to the maligni^ or infideli^ 
of that minist^. The great seal was taken from him, and given to sir 
Thomas More a ©f learning, virtue, and capacity. He was in^cted in 
the StarwChamber ; his lands and goods were de^red forfeited ; his houses 
and furniture w€we seised; he was pronounced without the protection of the 
luirs. and his person liable to be committed to custody. (8) The king's heart, 
howevor. relented, and the prosecution was carried no further ; but the car- 
dinal was Offered to remove from court, and his final min was banging over 

The pariiaBient laid hold of the present opportunity to psM sever^ 
restraining the impositions of the clergy ; and Henry was not displeased, that 
the pope and his whole militia shouia be made senuble of their dependent 
upmi lu^ and of the willingness of his subjects, if he wm so disposed, to 
reduce the power and privileges of ecclesiastics. Amid the aniu^ies with 
whkh he was agitated, he was often tempted to break off all connection with 
Rome; B<deyn used every insmuation, in order to make nun pro- 

ceed to aar tF — l iHiMi witn Clement ; both as the readiest and surest means of 
W culUtiMi to tbo royal dignity, and of apre^M the new doc^^ to 
wUeh aha had boon iniUtod under the ducheiia of Alencon, a warm friand to 
tho RefoiHotloB, But Honry, notwithatonding tbeaa toduoemento, had atiU 
■wnyioaaoaa to dewo a good agreement with theaoverein pontiff, 
beta edoeatod in a anperathious veneration for the Htdy he di^M ^ 
lopfoaeh of henavTud ho abhorred all alhanoe wtWi the Luther^^ ^ 
efaW^!^onentoTt&e papal power, becauw Lathy, 

kd him nudity, in an kuww to hU book in dofei^ of the Romiah ooni. 
munleii. * 
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M obtain the pope's consent, would be to consult all tbe 
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But QQ whut alight incldenU often depend the 

tanAV ttnnA^n^A^ frk l^:_ *— ^ 


gi«S^0ye0Ui The oonrier appointed to cai^ the king's written promiea 
wM dBrnioed' beyond tbm day fixed ; news arrived at Rome^ that a liW 
been pitMbdied iti lioadtui against the Holy S^, and a farce acted before the 
bhigbi derbion of the apostolic body.(]) The pope and c:irdiiialii entered 
into the consistory infiamed with rage ; the marrnige between Henry and 
(j^tfaarido uronounced valid ; the king was declared excommunicatcHl, if 
he refuied to adhere to it, an^ the rimture witli England was rendered final. 

The parliament, assembled soon after this decision of the court of 

Rome, coi^errea on the king the title of The on/j/ Supn me Heao of the 
Church of England tipon Earth,*' as they liad already invested him wiih 
all the real power belonging to it ; a measure of the utinobt consequeii^v to 
the kingdom, whether considered'^in a civil or eccleMiustici'Ll view, uiid Mliivh 
forms a memorable sera in our constitution. The legislature, h\ thus ar> 
knowl^iging the king's supremacy in erclesiastieal inatterN, and uniting tlie 
spiritual wi% thecivQ power, introduced greater simplii ity into gu\ ei niiuMit, 
and prevented all future disputes about the liinit*^ of ci'iitending junMln-iinn^. 
A door was also opened fur checking the exorbitiiiiciesf of 8upi*rstitioii, 7 &iid 
breaking those shackles by which human reason, policy, and industry, hml 
BO long oeen circumscribed; for, as a profound historian has justly ohNcrved, 
the prince^being head of the religious, as well as of tlie temporal jurixhetion 
of tne kin^om, though he might sometijies be tempted to emi)lu) tiie I'or- 
iiier as an engine of government, could have no interest, like Uie llummi pon- 
tiff, in encouraging its usurpations.( 2 ) 

But England, though thus happily released from the oppressive jurisdic- 
tion of the pope, wa^ar from enjoying religious freedom. Liberty of con- 
science was, if*po98ible, more confined than ever. Henry not only rclnincd 
his aversion against Luther and his doctrines, but so mpriy of his early pre- 
judices hung about him, that the idea of heresy still filled him with horror. 
Separate as he stood from the Catholic church, he continued to value IdiiiKelf 
on maintaining its dogmas, and on guarding with fire hJid sword the imagi- 
nary purity 0i his specujative opinions. All who denied the king s supre- 
macy, the iigftimacy of his daughter Elizabeth, or who embraced the U nets 
of tne reformers, were equally the objects of his vengeance. Among tlm 
latter were many unhappy persons, who had greedily imbibed the Lutlieran 
doctrines, during Henry's quarrel with Horne, in hopes of a Udal ehaiige of 
v^'orship ; and wmo having gone too far to recede, fell inartyis to tlieir new 
faith. Among the former were Fisher, bishop of Rochester, and sir I lionius 
More, late chancellor, who refused to acknowledge the king s supremac) , 
and died upon the scaffold with heroic constanc)^ More, who was a man of 
a gay humonr, retained even his facetiousness to tlie last. >* heii lie mid bis 
heaa on the Uock, and saw the executioner ready with h.s weapon, btay, 
friend,'' said he, "till 1 put aside my beard; for,*' added he, it never 
“ commited treason."(. 3 ) ’^^at pity, and what an insUnce of the in con - 
sittency of human nature, that the man who could make a jest of tleaUi 
should make a matter of conscience of the pope s supremacy . 

Although Henry thus punished both Protestants and Cutliohcs, Ihr most 
dangerous en^nies, be was sensible, were the zealous* ^liereut> tc ic an- 
cient religion, and more especially the monks, who, having their 
dependlSU w the Romaipontfff, apprehended tlmir 
certain conseouence of abolishing his authority in England. 1 _ i 

fore determined to suppress the monasteries, as bi> 

1 km, as wdl ae of idleness, superstition, Md folly, and to put 

•esiion of their ample revenues. In order to effectuate t j « re/iiriout 

■omeoiloar of Justice, he appointed commissioners to visit rUigi uf 

kouses ; and th^ men, acquainted with the king s design, 

whether true or false, Of frightful disorders, low d ness, iguormicq, pnest- 


(I) Father Paul, lib. i. 

(2> Hume. Hist. Eng. chap. axx. 
fHv Lft/e of Sir Thoma* More. Fox. 


Herbert. 
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uut nnnii^itfA lute m filled tiie netidf^with helm# lutite. 

jjg^ heM eecrediy tha A cfl rt W f. teid leie|y eMicti »f the^w* 
^%iieratioii. The Mwr nbnoitttlee^ eeid to mrt IMh the moetMtitoM 
to the number of three hundred end sercaty-elx, nt en^ iigyriimwi 
by parliement ; and the revenue^ goode^ dhatt^ end ^ete^ ffeuled 
to the king.(l) 

The ecmvocation, which sat at the same time with the paiiianieti^ jMileA 
a TOte for a new translation of the Bible^ none b^ng jet publishdi^liT ao- 
thoritj, in the English language ; and the Reformation seemed finrt gainiiig 
ground in the kingdom, though the king stffl declared himself Ha encsuj, 
when its promoters, Cranmer, Latimer, and others, met with a severe mor- 
tification, which seemed to blast all their hopes, in the untimeljvfate’of their 
patroness, Anne Bolejn. * ^ 

This ladjr now began to experience the decay of the kin^s afiecti(^, and 
the oapriciouBness of his temper. That heart, whose aUemanoe she had 
withdrawn from another, revolted at last against herself. Henry's passion, 
which had subsisted in full force during the six years that the prosecution of 
the divorce lasted, and seemed only to increase under difficulties, had scarcely 
attained poss e s si on of its object, when it sunk' into langour, succeeded by 
diwist. His love was suddenly transferred to a new mistress. The charms 
of Jane Seymour, maid of honour to the queen, a young lady o^exquisite 
beaut]^ haa entirdy captivated hihi ; and as he appeared to have had little 
idea m any other connexion than that of marriage, he thought of nothing but 
how to raise her to his bed and throne. 

This peculiarity in Henz^ s disposition, proceeding from an indidence of 
temper, or an aversion against the vice of gallantry, involved him in crimes 
of a blacker dye, and in greater anxieties, than tooee which he sought to 
avoid by forming a legal connexion. Before he could marry Jane, it was ne- 
cessary to get nd of ms once beloved Anne, now become a bar in the way of 
his felicity* That obstacle, however, was soon removed. The heart is not 
more ingenious in suggesting apedogies for its deviations, than courtiers in 
findh^ expedients for gratifjring the todinations of their prince. The queen's 
enemies, among Henry s oourtiers, immediately sensible of the alienation of 
the king's affe^ons, accomplished her ruin W flattering his new passion. 
They represented th^ freedom of manner which Anne haa acquired in France 
•s a dissidate levity: they indirectly accused her of a criminal correspondence 
with several gentlemeif m the bed-chamber, and even with her own brother ! 
and they extolled the virtues of Jane 8eyinour.(9) Henry believed all, be- 
cause he wished to be convinced. The queen was committM to the Tower ; 
impeached ; brought to trial ; condemned without evidence, and executed 
witlKnit remorse. History affords us no reason to call her innocence in ques- 
tion ; and the king, by marrying her known rival the day after her execu- 
tion, made the motives of his conduct auffidently evident, and laft the world 
in little doubt about the iniquity of her sentence. 

If further argumrats. my dear Philip, diould be thought neceasary in sup- 
port of the innocence of the unfortunate Anne Boleyn, her serenHy, and even 
oheerfalneai, while under confinemmit and aentenoe of death, ou^t to have 
ita weighs at it la peihaps unexampled in a woman, and could not well be 
the amodale of guut. Never pTmoe," says she, in a letter to Henry, ^*hsd 
** wife more loyal in allduty, and in all true affection, than you have ever 
found in Anne Boleyn ; with which name and place 1 could willingly have 
contented myself, if CM, and your grace's pl^nre, had been so leased : 
** neither did I at any time so far forget myself in my ex a lt a ti on, or received 
** oueenahip, but that I always looked for such anweratioo as 1 now find ; 
** wr the oound of my prefermmit being on no surer foundatkm than your 
mrace's fancy, the least alteration 1 Imw was fit and ■nffletent to draw 
tnat foncy to tome other object.** In another letter to the king, she says* 
** you have ndted me from a private gentlewginan to a marrbinneai ; firoas 


fl) Bqrnst. 

tl) Strype. Buroet. 
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Li| ii.iipB .»M»i aiiiw j^Mi^cw jUNlt m m fibher, in 

nMlvad to tend me to heaven, that I may beo^ a JiUP 
&aa»Mt^W to the The morning of her^cSSto^phT^ 

_ _ I to ootnf^ her by the shortness of its duration. ‘‘ The 

^ iB very expert ; and I have bTi 

,¥pSMiieok: frejpingit with her hand and Bmiw!(i) The queen', hio! 
tliei^^ife thfaee gentlemen of the bed chamber, alaof^ victims to the kioff’s 
— i ntninn. ; or mther were sacrificed to haUow his nuptials uith Jane 

•> who had been the chief instruments of these tnurical events 
didno^reap BO much advantage from the fall of queen Anne as they exi>ert- 
ad^ '7he friends of the Reformation still maintained their credit with the 
king; juul articlea of faith were drawn up by the convocation under Henry’s 
eye, more favourable to the new than the old religion, but still mure oon- 
fbriAdhle to the ideas of the royal theologist than agreeable to the partisans 
of either. Prudence, however, taught the ProtesUnts to be lOlent, and to 
rest satisfied with the ground which they had gained. The disappointed 
Catholics were less quiet. The late innovations, particularly the dis«>lution 
of the snnller monasteries, and the imminent danger to which all the rest 
were exposed, had bred discontents among the people. The Romish religion, 
suited to vulgar capacity, took hold of the multitude by powerful motives : 
they were interest^ for the souls of their forefathers, which they lielieved 
must new lie during inai^ ages in the torments of purgatory, fur want of 
masses to relieve them. The expelled monks, wandering about the cxtuntry, 
encouraged these prejudioes, to rouse the populace to rebellion ; and tJiey 
assemble in large bo^es in different pai ts of the kingdom ; particular] v in 
Lincolnshire and the northern counties. Rut by the prudent conduct of' the 
duke of Norfolk, who commanded the king’s forces, and who secretly favour- 
ed tlm caufe'of the rebels, but not their rebellioug measures, tranquillity was 
happily restored to the kingdom, with little effusion of b]ood.(8) 

The suppression of these ineurrections was followed by an event which 
completed Henry's domestic felicity ; the birth of a son, who whs baptised ^ 
under the na^^ of £dward. But this happiness was not without allay : the ^ 
queen died two days after. A son, however, had been so long, and so ardent* 

W desired by Henry, and was now become so necessary, in order to prevent 
ni^utes witn regard to the succession, the two princesses being declared Il- 
legitimate, that the king's sorrow was drowned in his joy. And his autho- 
rity be^ thus confirmed at home, and his consideration increased abroad, 
he earri^ into execution a measure on which he had been long resolved, the 
utter destruction of the monasteries. 

The better to reconcile the minds of the people to this great innovation, 
the impostures of the monks were zealously brought to light. Amf>ng the 
•■cred repositories of convents were found the paring of St. Edmund’s loos ; 
some coals that roasted St. Laurence ; the girdle of the blessed Virgin, shown 
in Heved different places ; two or three heads of St. Ursula ; and part of St. 
Thomas of Canterbury’s shirt, much reverenced by big-hellied woniM. Some 
impostures of a more artificial nature also were discovered ; particularly a 
miraculous crucifix, which had been kept at Huxley in Kent, and bore the 
npp^tion of the Rood of Grace, the eyes, lips, and head (»f which, 
on the approch of its votaries. The crucifix whs publicly broke at St. Paul s 
Cross, and the springs and wheels by which it haa been secretly moved were 
to the wholepeople. The shrine of St. Thomas 4 Becket, com^nly 
roUfd fit- Hidinaa of^Cimterbury, was likewise destroyed, and seemingly de- 
■we^, tliop^ much to the regret of the populace. So superstitious wae 
the ye&erattoil for this saint, that it appeared in one year, not a pe^ had 
heen offurhd at Clod’s attar ; at the Vligin's only four pounds one shilling and 
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and tlyrd^on06^(l) 

^ The exposare of mien enormpui abeurditiee and impletiea tmneh of 

the odium from a measure in itself rapacious, violeut, and ui^iiit Tlie a^ 
quiescence of the nobility and gentry was further procured by graflf|a of the 
revenues of convents, or leases of them at a redneto lent: aid Um miads of 
the p^ple were quieted by being told, that the king would have no further 
occasion to levy taxes, but would be able, during war as well as p%aee, to 
bear from the abbey-lands the whole expense of government(Sl Henry 
aLso^settled pensions on the ejected monks, and ere<Sed six new bimopricks ; 
which sileuoto the murmuts of such of the secular clergy as were not alto- 
gether woded to the Romish communion. * 

After renouncing the pope's supremacy, and suppressing monastoies, the 
spirit of opposition, it was thought, would lead the kii^ to dpdare war 
o^nst the whole doctrine and worship, as well as discipline, of the church 
of Rome. JBut although Henry, since he came to the years of maturity, had 
been gradually changing the tenets of that theologic^ system in whi^ he 
had been educated, he was no less dogmatical in the few wnich yet remained 
to him, than if the wliole fabric had been preserved entire ; an4 so great 
was his scholastic arrogance, thoi^h he stood alone in his belief, that he 
tliought himself entitled to regular by his own particular standaid the re- 
ligious faith of the nation. The chanc^or was acoordingly ordered to open 
the parliament with informing them, that it was his majesty's earnest desire 
to extirpate from his kingdom all diversity of opinion in matters of religion. 
In consequence of this desire, a bill, conmsting of six articles, called by the 
Protestants the Bloody Bill, was drawn up according to the king's iueas ; 
and, having passed through both houses, received the royal assent. In the 
statute was established the doctrine of the real presence, or transubstantia- 
tion ; the communion in one kind, or with bread only ; the perj^ual obli- 
gation of vows of chastity ; the ut^ty of private masses ; the ceubacy of the 
dergy, and the necessity of auricular confession. The violation of either 
of Aese artides was made punishable with death ; and a denial of the real 
presence, to the disgrace or common sense, could not be atoned for by the 
most humble recantatioB(3) — an instance of severity unknown even to the 
iu^isition ! * 

The affairs of religion being thus settled, the king began to think of a new 
Wife ; and as the duke of ^eves had great interest with the princes of 
the Smaicoldio league, whose alliance was considered as advantageous to 
England, Henry solicited in marriage Anne, daughter of that duke. A 
flattering picture of this princess, drawn by Hans Holbein, oo-operated with 
these poutical motives to determine the king in hU choice ; ato Anne was 
sent over to England. But Henry, though rood of large women, no sooner 
saw her, than (so devoid was she of beauty and grace V) he swore she was a 
great Plauders uiare, and declared he never could bear her any affection. 
He resolved however to consummate his. marriage, notwithstanding his dis- 
like, sensible that a contrary conduct would be mghly resented by her friends 
and fain%. He therefore told Cromwell, his vdnister since the dea^ of 
Wolsey, and who had been instrumental in forming the match, that' ” as 
'' matters had gone so he must put his neck into the yoke." 

But although political considerations had induced Henry to consummate, 
at least in appearance, his marriage with Anne of Clevee, they could not 
save hUn from disgust. His aversion against her increased every daiy ; and 
Cromwell, ^though still seemingly in mvour, saw his own ruioi and the 
meen's disi^ace, last approaching. An unAireseen cause accelerated both. 
Tim king had fixed his affections on Catharioe Uowmrd, niece to the di^e 
of Normik ; and, as usual, he determined to gratify his passmn, by making 
her his roytJ consort. The duke, who had long been at enmity with Crom- 
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^ Ili« inainuatioiLB a^nat that miniater, who 

MBoter of A» Reformatioii^ aa he formerlv had of thoM of Anne 
Uidnefe^ Wolie^. Cromwell waa accumd of heresy and treason, ooramit^ 
m tho Tower, condemned and exeouted.(l) He was a man of low birth, but 
^rorthy, bf his integrity and abilities, of the high sUtion to which he was 
ruisoii ; worthy of a better master jmd a better fate. 

The iUoasiiTee for divordng Henry from Anne of Cleves were carried for- 
ward attbe same time with the bill of attainder against Cromwell. Henry 
pleaded, that when he espoused Anne, he had not inwarditf ^ven his con- 
•ent; and that, notwithstanding the near approach he had made, he had not 
thought proper to consummate the marriage. Tlie convocation sustained 
these reasons, and solemnly annulled the engagements between the king 
ait^ queen. The parliament,* ever obsequious to Henry's will, ratified the 
deciuon of the church. 

The maniage of the king with Catharine Howard, which followed soon 
after his divorce from Anne of Cleves, was regarded as a favourable incident 
by the Catholic party ; and the subsequent events corresponded with their 
eacpectations. l^e king’s councils being now directed hy the duke of Nor- 
folk and bishop Gardiner, a furious persecution whs l»egun against the Vrih- 
testants. The Law of the Six Articles, which Cromwell had, on all occa- 
sions, taken care to soften, was executed with rigour ; and Dr. Barnes, and 
several other clergymen, were prosecuted, and brought to the stake. 

But Henry's attention was soon turned to prosecutions of a very ilifTereni 
kind, and on a subject which afifected him still more sensibly than even the 
violation of his favourite theological statute. He had thought himself ex- 
tremely happy m his new consort. The elegant person and agreeable man- 
ners 0 / Catharine had entirely captivated his heart ; and he had publicly, in 
his chapel, returned thanks to Heaven for the felicitv which the conjiignl 
state afforded him. This happiness, however, was or short duration. It 
disappeared like a gaudy meteor, almost as soon a^ perceived ; and its loss 
afflicted the king the more keenly, by reason of the circumstances with 
which it was accompanied. It not only vanished on a point which inti- 
mately concerned his peace, but on which he peculisrlv valued himself, In'* 
skill in dig tifigii iahing a true maid. It at once wounded his pride and hi-* 
passion. The que 6 n had led a dissolute life before marriage. She had 
abandoned herself to the footmen of her grandmother, the old duch<w of 
Norfolk, while her maid waa in the same chamber, and even along with her 
in the same bed. The proofs of this licentiousness were positive, llicre 
w as also room to believe, notwithstanding her declaration to the contran , 
that she had not b©«i faithful to the king s bed ; for it appeared, that one 
Colepepper had passed the night with her alone since her marria|^, and 
that she had taken Derham, one of her old paramours, m to her wrvirt 

When these proofs of Catharine's incontinence were laid before Henry, 
he was so Aeeply affected, that he remained for some moments speectilcss, 
and at last bnm into tears. The natural ferocity of his temper, however, 
soon retomed; and he assembled a parliament, thejisual mslnnnent of his 

ag^nst the eueen and the viscountess of Rochford, who had 
amom A -ngiibu- bill was alao paased^t the aame 
it treaeoo in anv neraon to conceal the incontinence of a queen of ^"ff jan d , 

wIm, had bMniMi^inent, taking her for a true maid, ahe Ukewi« Mou a 

ta lIC-5l23lAa%a« ^Udy Rochford we« beh^d^ "" Toww-hiU. 

tk* gout »'«• 


aeeor din g to his own capricioiis humour. 
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-Itt'iMiAew, Jamm V. of 8eo(iai)d, baeame that prinaa had >«fiia«i4|tj|B]itata 
& «otiduot, in throwing off the jnrisdiction of the poper 
^ The prindplei of the Reformation Had already found their way into Scot- 
land. Beveral peraont there had fallen mart 3 nra to the new faith t and the 
nobility^ invite by the example of England, had cast a wishful eye on the 
ecclesiastical revenues ; hopiitf , if a change in religion should take place, to 
enrich tlmmselves with the pl^der of the church. But the king, thou|^ 
veiT poor, not superstitious, and somewhat inclined to magniffoence, forti- 
fievby the arguments of the clergy, and gmded by the i n clina t iong of his 
queen, a ^u^ter of the duke of Cruise, resisted every tmptation to such 
robbery, and continued faithful to the see of Rome. This respect for the 
rights of the diureh proved fatal to James, and brought many miseries on 
his kingdom, both beibre and after his death. ^ 

«Jfad the king of Scotland flattered the pride of Henry, by foHowing his 
example in ecclesiastical affairs, he would have been support^ in his mea- 
sures with the whole force of England ; whereas he now had that force to 
oppose, and a dissatisfled people to rule. Flushed, however, with an ad- 
vantage gained over a detachment from the English army by lord Hume, 
he marched at the head of thirty thousand men to meet their main body, 
commanded by the duke of Norfolk, who had advanced as far as Kelso ; and 
Hs that nobleman retreated on the approach of the Scottish army, the king 
resolved to enter England, and take vengeance on the invaders. But his 
nubility, dissatisfied on account of the preference shown to the clergy, op- 
posed his resolution, and refused to attend him. Equally enraged and sur- 
prised at this mutiny, he reproached them with cowardice, he threatened 
punishment ,* and still determined to make some impression .on the enemy's 
country with the forces that adhered to him, he dispatched ten thousand 
men to ravage the western border. They entered England nemr Solway 
Frith, while he himself followed, at a small distance, ready to join them 
upon occasion. 

But this expedition also proved unsuccessful, and even highly unfor- 
tunate ; and from a cause allied to that which had ruined the former enter- 
prise. The king of Scotland, become peevish by disappointment, and diffi- 
dent of all his nobiliW, deprived lord Maxwell of the command of the army, 
and conferred it on OHver Sinclair, a private gentlemag. The Soots, dis- 
pleased with tips alteration, were preparing to disband ; when a small body 
uf English forces appearing, they suddenly took to flight, and were all either 
killed or made pri8onerB.(l) 

This disaster had such an effect on the haughty mind of James, that he 
would admit of no oounsel or consolation, but abwdoned himself wholly to 
despair. All the passions that are inimical to human life, shame, rage, and 
despondency, took hold of him at once. His body wasted daily )»y sympa- 
thixing witn his anxious mind ; and he was brou^t to the verge of the 
grave, when his queen was safely delivered of the celebrated and unfortunate 
Mary Stuart. Having no former issue living, he anxiously inquired whether 
his consort had brought him a son or a dau^^ter ; and being told a daugh- 
ter, he turned himself id his bed, and said, The crown came with a woman, 
** and it will go with a woman I Many woea await this unhappy kingdom: 

Henry will make it his/iwn, either by force of arms or by maniage. He 
expired soon after, uttering these eorrowfiil words. 

What James hsd foretold came in part to paas. Henry was no eeoner in- 
formed of the victory at Solway, and the deatn of hisnepliew, than he formed 
thepnflaet <Kf uniting Sootland to hh own dominiooa, W Huurrying prince 
Edward, his only aon, to the heirem oi that kingdom. For this purpoae be 
called together such of the Scotti^ nobility as were hia prieoners, and 
offered them their liberty without ransom, provided they would eeco nd hie 
views. Tliey rea^y agreed to a proposal so favourable to themadvesi and 
which seemed so natural and so advantageous to both kingihnns ; a^ by 
their means, notwithstanding the oppofidon of cardinal Beaton, arddnshop 
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^ had iJ*^ hin^ at^the head of the regency, by 
-; a will in the name of the late king, ttfe parliament of Scotlancbeai^ 

- to a treaty of maniap and union with £ngland.(] ) The nipulatieiis 

in tbM treaty if would be of little oonsequenoe to enumerate as they were 
never exeeuMd* 

Henry now finding him a e l f at peace with all his neighbours, began to look 
out fir another wife ; and hj espousing Catharine Parr, relict of lord Lati.'" 
mar, he confirmed what had been foretold in jest, that he would be obliged 
to many a widow, as no reputed maid would ever be penuadiHl to incur the 
penalty of hie aUtute reepecting virnnity. Catharine was a woman of virtue 
nwrf good aanee : end though somewhat inclined to promote the Reformation, 
a arcomstance which geye great joj to the Protestant party, she deliver^ 
her sentiments with much caution m regard to the new doctrines. Henry, 
however, whose fayourite topic of conversation was theolog}% by engaging 
her fi^uentl]^ in relimoua disputes, found means to discover her real prin- 
ciples ; and his unwidd]^ corpulence and ill health having soured his temper, 
uod increased the severity of his naturally nussiunate and tyrannical dispo- 
sition, he ordered an impeachment to be drawn up against her : and the 
greatest prudence and address only could have saved her from the block. 
Having happily got information of the king’s displeasure, Catharine re- 


plied, when ne next offered to converse^with her on theological subjects, 
that suhh profound speculations were little suited to the natural imbecility 
of her sex ; observing, at the same time, that though she declined not dis- 
rourse on any topic, howeiVer sublime, when proposed by his majesty, she 
well knew that her conceptions could serve no otlier pur[>08e than to afford 
him a momentary amusement; that she found conversation apt to, languish 
when not revived by some opposition, and had ventured, at times, to feign 
a contrariety of sentiment, in order to afford him the pleasure of rorutiiig 
her. And she ingeniously added, that she alsr^ pro posed \»y this iiiuoceut 
artiffce to engage the king in arguments, whence she liad observed, by fre- 
quent experience, that she reaped much profit and instruction.^ “ And is it 

so, sweetheart ?** said Henry ; then we are fritMuls again ?" embracing 
her tendei^, and assuring her of his affection. The chajiccdlor, however, 
ignorant of this reconciliation, came next day to arrest Catliariiie, pursuHiit 
to the king's warrant, but was dismissed by Henry with tlie opprobrious 
appellations of knave, fool, and beast,{2) So violent and caj>ririous was the 
temper of that prince .* 

But althougn the queen was so fortunate ns to appease Henry h resent- 
ment against herself, she could not save those wboui slie most respected- 
Catharine and Cratimer excepted, the king punished with auieeling rigour 
all others who presumed to differ from him in religious opinions ; but more 
espedally the capital tenet, transnbstantiution. Among the unhappy 
victiins committed to the flames for denying that absurd doctrine, 

Anne Ascue, a young woman of singular beauty and merit, connects with 
the principal ladies at court, and even with the queen. ^ She died with great 
tranquillity and fortitude, refusing to earn, by recantation, a pardon, though 
offer^ her at the Btake.(S) * ^ 

Nor Henry's tyrannical and persecuting spirit confine its vwptance 
to religkmi ofibnders; it waa no less severe 

liticaljealoosy. Amomrst these were the duke of Norfolk, and hi« 

SOB the earl of Sonr. The duke had rendered considerable wrvices to 
CTOwn ; and alihoart understood to be the head of the Calhobc party, be 
to tho roligion of the court. He “ 

inmeaae fectnae InoonMqnaioe of the favours bestowed upon him by Heoi^ 
M* wio oooiHoedly tbo^&rt subieot in EnnliMd. That 
btaia Am Henry found kia death epproachin*, be waa 
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alnid^liat Narfulk might diiturb Ihe goyeram^ftt diuriag hk 

^ alter hU reliff^i lyiteiiL / 

The earl of Surry waa a you^ nobleman of the moat prpnuaiim hope^ 
oiitiiiguiahed by every aooompli&ment. which could adeni a wmolar, a 
courtier^ or a soldier^ of that age. But he did not alwa^a regulate hia con.. 
^uct by the caution and reserve which his aituation required : and m he bad 
reclined all proiMMals of marriap^e among the nobility^ Henry imagined^that 
he entertained nopea of eapouaing hia ^eat daughter, the princeaa Mary. 

a auapicion of auch a dangerous ambition was enoi^h. Both he and hia 
er, the duke of Norfolk, were committed to the Tower ; tried for high 
treason, and condemned to suffer death, without any evidence of guilt being 
product against either of them ; unless ^that the earl had quartered the 
arms of Edwaid the Confessor on his scutcheon, which was considered as a 

5 roof of his aspiring to the crown, although the practice and privilege of ao 
oing had been openly avowed by himself, and maintained by his ancestors. 
Surry was immediately executed, and an order was issued for the execu* 
tion of Norfolk ; but the king's death happening in the interval, nothing 
further Was done in the matter.(l) 

Henry's health had long been declining, and his approaching dissolution 
had been foreseen by all around him for some days ; but as it had been de- 
clared treason to foretel the kii^*^ death, no one durst inform him of his 
condition, lest he should, in the &st transports of his fury, order the author 
of such intelligence to immediate punishment. Sir Anthony Denny, how- 
ever, at last ventured to make known to him thexiwful truth. He signified 
his resignation, and desired that Cranmer might be sent for. The primate 
came, uqpgh not before the king was speecUess ; but asjie ^ill seemed to 
retain hia senses, Cranmer desir^ him to rive some si^ of his dying in the 
faith of Christ. He squeezed the primate s hand, and immediately expired, 
in the fifty-sixth year of hia age, and thirty-eighth of his reign ;(2) afford- 
ing, in hu end, a striking example, that composure in the hour of death is 
not the inseparable characteristic of a life well spent, nor vengeance in this 
world the universal fate of blood-thirsty tyrants. Happilv we know, that 
there Is a state beyond the grave, where all accounts will be settled, and a 
tribunal before whi<^ every one mast answer for the deeds done in the flesh ; 
otherwise we ^ould be apt to conclude, from seeing the same things happen 
to the just and to the unjust, to the cruel and the merciful, that there was 
no eye In heaven that regarded the actions of man, nor any arm to punish. 

But the history o^ this reign, my dear Philip, yields other lessons than 
those of a speculattve morality ; lessons which oome home to the breasjt of 
every EnglisWaa» and which ne ou^t to remember evwv moment of his 
existence. It teaches us the most fUarraingof all political truths; That 
absolute despotism may prevaU in a state, and yet the form of^ free oon- 
'' stitution remain." Nav^ it even leads ns to a conjectnre sou more in- 
teresting to Britons, *'That in this country, an ambitious prince may 
** most auocesBfuUy exercise Ids tyrannies under ihe shdter of thoee banien 
which the constitution has placed as the security of national freedom of 
our lives, our liberty^ and our property." 

Henry chan^ the national religion, and, in a great measure, the spirit 
of the Jaws of He perpetrated th# most enormous v iol e n ce^ 

against the first men in Che kinmom ; he loaded the people with oppremive 
taxes, and he pillaged them by loans which it was known he never meant to 
repay ; but he never attempted to abolish the parliament, or even to re- 
trench any of its doubtful privileges. The parliament was the prime mini- 
ster of his tyrannical administration : it authorised his oppressive taxea^ and 
qbaolved him from the pa 3 rment of his debts : it gave its sanction to his most 
de^K>tio and sanguinary measu^ ; to measures, which, of himsdf, he dust 
not have carried into execution ; or which, if sappoaed to be merely th4 le- 
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warbktnaj iHU, would have roi^ tha ■pirit df thenadowto 

irt tlie righta of humanity, and privilegea of a people ; and law 
ifoidd hawe hfWlgiven to the tyrant a power, or aome arm would have been 
found boM eftoUgn to lid^he world of auch a acourge, by carrying vengeanee 
to hla heart. 

The eondualon which 1 mean to draw from these facta and rMaoninga 
and H deaorvea our moat aerioua attention, that the British constit^i*^ 
thou^ ao happily poised, that no one part of it seems to preponderate ; 
though ao admirahly constructed that every one of the three estates H a 
cheS upon each of the other two, and both houses of parliament upon the 
crown ; thouj^ the moat rational and perfect system of treed om that human 
wisdom haa framed, it is no poritive security against the despotism of an 
artful or tyrannical prince ; and that, if Britons should ever become slaves, 
such an event is not likely to happen, as in France, by the abolition of our 
national assembly, but by the corruption of its meml^rs ; by making that 
proud bulwark of our liberty, as in ancient Rome, the means of our slavery. 
&ir admirable constitution is but a gay curtain to conceal our shame, and 
the iniquity of our oppressors, unless our senators are animated by the same 
spirit which gave it birth. If they can be over-awed by threats, seduced 
from their duty by bribes, or allured by promises, another Henry may rule 
us with a rod of iron, and drench once mare the scaffold with the best blood 
of the nation : the parliament will be the humble and secure instrument of 
his tyrannies. . 

We must now, my dear Philip, return to the continent, where we left 
Charles V. attempting that despotism which Henry VlII. had accomplished. 


LETTER LXI. 


A general Vinp of the Coniinetit of Europe^ including thePropnst of tho 
Ko/ormaiion m Gormang, from thefrsi Meeting of the Council of Ironic 
ta 1546, to tkc Peace of Religion concluded at Pastau, in 155a. 


Ik QOQsequence of the resolution of the emperor Charles V. to humble the 
Protestant piincea, hti chief motive, as has Wnt>baerved, for conduding a 
disadvantageous peace with Francis I. he sent ambaesadors to Constan- 
tinople. and concluded a dishonourable truce with Bolvnian II. He 
lat^ that hii brother Ferdinand should pay an annual tribute to the 1 orta 
for that part of Hungary which still acknowledged his sway, and that the 
■uHan should retain, we imperial and undisturbed possession of the other.f I ) 
Charlea at the time entered into an alliance with Paul I I I. Che i^ n- 
ing pontiff, for the extirpation of heresy ; or, in other words, for^oTOrwsing 
the nberties of Germany, under pretence of main ta iinn g the jurisdiction of 

Ifaaimhile m general oooncil had been aMembled at Trent, hj the antto- 
rltr of the pope, in order, to regulate the affairs of,reUgion. But the rro- 
teatanta, tlwugh they had appeided to a general coundl, refusM to acKnow- 
ledae the leeiuity of this, they were sensible was convoked to condemn, 

not to examine their opinions. The proceedings of the couned connrmrt 
th^' lB this TCsolation: ttey therefore renounced all conn^tion witn it , 
aii4 aa they had discovered the emperor's ambitious views, they began to 

***?he" mfnm, wb^ sdiemea were not yet ripe for 

much oliitgrinad at thia obstinacy, smothered his resentment , wd, m orfre 

to gain Kho attempted anew that dissimulation which 

pra^i^ with success. He assured, and endeavoured to persuade the princes 


(1) Bsrrc, tom. viii. Jkfem. de Ribier* 
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cT 4h« flnmllMMIc leagae, 1ii|A h^ liiid no de^ to aln^F? 
ttbartjr. It being fanpoeriM, however, to oottced hto.ihlnur]r#'0|^tion8, 
Jie declared^ that he took anxn^ not in a religiduBj vdt in a dWl • 

not to opprOn those who continued to behave as Qiliet nhd subjects' 

but to humble the arrogance of such as had thrown ofT all sense ^ that su- 
bordination in which they were placed under bimp as the head of Che Ger- 
^naanic body. But the substance of his treaty with the pope coming to 
light, these artifices did not long impose on the greater and sounder part of 
the Ihrotestant confederacy. Its more intelligent ^members saw^ that not 
only the suppressioD of the reformed religion, but tHe extinction of the Ger- 
man liberties, was intended ; and as they determined neither to renounce 
those sacred truths, the knowledge of which they had attained by means so 
wonderful, nor to abandon those civil rights Vhioh had been transmitted to 
them from their ancestors, they had immediately recourse to armB.(l) 

In the mean time the death of Luther^ their great anostle, threw the Ger- 
man Protestants into much consternation, and filled tne Catholics with ex- 
cessive and even indecent joy ; neither party reflecting, that his opinions 
were now so firmly rooted, as to stand in no farther zieed of his fo^ring 
hand. The members of the Smalkaldic league were also discouraged by the 
little success of their negotiations with forei^ courts ; having applied in 
vain for assistance, not onw to tltf) republic of V enice, and to the Swiss can- 
tons, but to the kings of France and England. But they found at home no 
difficulty in bringing a sufficient force into the field. 

Germany abounded at that time in inhabitants. The feudal institutions 
subsisted in full force, and enabled the nobles to call out their numerous 
vassals, and to put them in motion on the shortest waminA The martial 
spirit of the people, nut broken or enervated by the introduction of com- 
merce and arts, had acquired additional vigour during the continual wars in 
which they had been employed, for half a century, either by the emperors or 
the kings of France. On eveiy opportunity of entering upon action, they 
were accustomed to run eagerly to arms: and to every standard that was 
erected, volunteers flocked from all Quarters. Zeal seconded oh this occa- 
sion their native ardour. Men, on whom the doctrines of the Reformation 
had made that deep impression wMch accompanies truth when first dis- 
covered, prepared to maintain it with proportional courage ; and among a 
warlike people, it appeared infamous to remain inactive, when the defence 
of religion and liberty were the motives for drawing the sword. The con- 
federates were therefore able, in a few weeks, to assemble an army of seventy 
thousand foot and fifteen hundred horse, provided with every thiag necein 
sa^ for the operations of war.(S) 

The emperor was in no condition to resist such a force : aiyi had the 
Protestants immediately proceeded to hostilities, they might have dictated 
their own terms. But they imprudently nefrotiated instead of aeiing, till 
Charles received supplies from Italy and the Xow Coiintriea. He still, how- 
ever, cautiously declined a battle, trusting that discord and the want of 
money would oblige the confederates to Asperse. Meantime, he himself 
began to sufifer from the want of forage and provisions. Great nombme of 
his foreign troops, unaoonstomed to &e climate, or the food of O e wn any, 
were become unnt for SQprioe : and it still remained a doohtihl point, whether 
his steadiness was most likely to fail, or the leal of the oontederatee to be 
exhausted, when an unexpected event decided the contest, md o oce e kwi ed a 
fistal reveree in their aflain. ^ 

Several of the Protestant princes, over-awed by the e mp eecr^e poirer, had 
aeaained neutral : while others, allured by the p eoyec t of miruntogo^ had 
voluntarily entered into Ids service. Anto^ the latter was Mausiee. mar- 
quia of Misnia, and Thuringia, of the house of Saxooy ; a mao o^ bold am- 
bltioii, extensive views, and prefund pdlitioal talents. After Many eon- 
ferenoes idth Charles, and his ministers, he oonoluded a treaty, by whkh he 
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enga^ to Miuw In Mating the emperor m a faithful subjeet ; and CbarW 

factor, the doctor of Saxony, hu dignities as w(^ as territories 

Tbeae engagementa, however, so contradictory to aU that is iust and !.«» 
onraUo among men, Maurice was able to cono^, as they hai bee^for^ 
with the moot myat^ous secresy. And w> perfwJt a marteVwMhs 
"* rfdisain^tron, that ^e coirfederates, nitwithsUn^ hU dediniM dl 
connection wm them, and hu singular assiduity in paying court to th^m- 
peror, seem to have entertained no suspicion of his designs !-TIie ala^ 
of Saxony, when he marched to join his associates, even committed his do- 
minions to the protecUon of Maurice, who undertook the cliarge wlU» an 
insidious anpearance of fnendshm. But scarce had the confederates taken 
the field, when he began to ccyiisiflt with the king of the Romans, how to in- 
vade those dominions he had ensued to defend; and no sooner did he re- 
ceive a copy of the imperial ban denounced against his cousin and his futhcr- 
in-lai^ the elector of Saxony and the landgrave of Hesse, as leaders of the 
confederacy, than he suddenly entered one part of the electoral territories, 
at the head of twelve thousand men ; while Ferdinand, with an army of 
Bohemians and Hungarians, over-ran the other.(l) 

The news of this Wolent invasion, and the success of Maurice, who in a 
short time made himself master of the whole electorate of Saxony, except 
Wittembeig*, Gotha, and Kisenach, no sdoner reached the camp t»i the con- 
federates than they were filled with astonishment and terror. I'he elecU»r 
immediately proposed to return home with his troops, in order to recover 
his hereditary dominions ; and his associates forgetting that it was the union 
of their forces which had hitherto rendered the confederacy forinidnhle, and 
more than on^ t)bliged the Imperialists to think of quitting the held, con- 
sented to hie propos^ of dividing the army. 

Ulm, one or the chief cities of Suabia, highly distinguished by its zeal for 
the Smalkaldic league, submitted to the emperor. An example once set for 
deserting the common cause, the rest of the members became instantly im- 
patient to foUow it, and seemed afraid lest others, by getting the start of 
them in returning to their allegiance, should on that account obtain more 
favourable terras. All the terms, liowever, were sufficiently severe. Charles, 
being in great want of money, not only imposed heavy fines upon the prin- 
ces and cities that had taken arms against him, but obliged them to deliver 
up their artillery and warlike stores, and to admit garrisons into their prin- 
cipal towns and places of stren^h.(2) Thus a confederacy, so |>owerfiii 
lately as to shake the imperial throne, fell to pieces, and was dissolved in 
the space of a few weeks ; scarce any of the associates now remaining in 
arms, except the elector of Saxony, and the landgrave of Hesse, whom the 
emperor was at no pains to reconcile, having marked them out as the vic- 
tims of his vengeance. 

Meanwhile the elector having expelled the invaders from Saxony, not 
only recovered in a short time possession of his own territories, but over-ran 
Miania, and stripped his rival of all that belonged to him, except Dresden 
sad Lripsic ; while Maurice, obliged to abandon the jieid to superior force, 
sod to shut himsdf up in his capital, dispatched courier after C4nirier to 
the emperor, representing his dangerous situation, and soliciting him with 
the BUMt earnest importunity to march immed lately dto his relief. 

But many causes conspireo to prevent the emperor from instantly taking 
any etfectual step in favour of his ally* His sreny was diminished by the 
depi^ure of the Flemings, and by the number oi garrisons which be had 
been abliged to throw into the towns that had capitulated ; and the pcf^ 
*H>w peroeiving that ambition, not religioD, was the chief motive of Chariess 
hestilities, had waaksned the imperiiJ army still farther, by unexpectedly 
liiii tcoops. 

Alarmed at the rapid progress of Charles, Paul began to tresriil^ and not 
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without rewn, for th« libortiei of Italy. Franwalio, tto emp€jror' a ai^nt 
rival had observed with de^ toncern the humiliation of Germany, and wm 
become senaible, that if some vigorous and timely effort was not made, 
Charles must soon acquire such a d^ree of power as wmm enable him to 
ffive law to the rest of Europe. He therefore resolved to form such a com- 
Bination against tke emperor aa should put a to his d^rous career. 

fiAffotiAted foT this ouTDoso with Solyman 11. with the Pope, 


bination againsi me cnnieruir ■■ p— .. 

He accordingly negotiated for this purpcwo with Solvman 11. wi^ the Pope, 
the VenetiaM/andVith England. He encouraged the dectoi^'tff Saxony and 
the landgrave of Hesse, by remitting them considerablo sums, to contmue 
the struggle for their liberties : he levied t^ps m all parts of ^ domin- 
ions, and he contracted for a considerable body of Swiss ineroenane8.(l) 
Measures so' complicated could not escape the empmr s observati^, nor 
faU to alarm him : and the news of a cobSpifacy at ^oa, wh^e Fieaco, 
count of Lavigna, an ambitious young nobleman, had almost ove^med the 
government in one night, contributed yet farther to divert Charles from 
marching immediately into Saxony, as he was uncertain how soon he might 
be obliged to lead his forces into Italy. The poLtic Maurice, however, found 
means to save himself during this delay, by a pretend^ negotiation with hia 
injured kinsman; while the death of Francis 1. which happened brfore he 
was able to carry any of hU schemes into execution, together with the final 
extinction of Fiesco s conspiracy, by the vigilance of the celebr^^ Andrew 
Doria. equally a friend to the empSror and repubbc, encouraged paries to 
act with vigour in Germany ; more especially m he fi^saw that Henry I L 
who had succeeded his father in the throne of France, though a ptmce of vi- 
gour and ability, would be so much occupied at home m forming his new 
ministry, that he had nothing to fear for some time, eiliier from the negotia^ 
tions or personal efforts of that young monarch. • ^ 

This interval of security the emperor seized to take venfreance on the 
elector and the landgrave : and as he was uncertain how 1(^ the calm might 
continue, he instantly marched into Saxony, at the head of sixteen thouMnd 
veterans. The elector s forces were more numerous, but they were divided. 
Charles did not allow them time to assemble. He attacked the mam body 
at Mulhausen, near Mulbere ; defeated it after an obstinate disp'ite, and 
took the elector prisoner. The captive prince was imm^ately conduct^ to 
the emperor, whom he found standing on the field of battle, in the ex- 
pectation of victory. The elector s behaviour, even in his present ui^ortunate 
and humbling condition, was alike equal, magnanimous, and decent. It was 
worthy of his gallant resistance. He alike avoided a sullen pnde and a mean 

submission. « The fortune of war," said he, most 

. : A 1 Ko Charles rudely 


Charles of Ghent was the only title you lately allowed nie. You “^11 ^ 
treated as you deserve !" turning from him with a haughty air. lo tnis 
cruel repulse the king of the Romans added repi^hes in his own name, 
using expressions still more harsh and insulting. The elector made no reply , 
but with an unaltered countenance, which discovered neither astomshment 
nor dejection, accomuanied the Spanish soldiers appoints to 

The emperor speedily marched towards WittemhOTg (the capital, m th 
age, of the electoral branch of the Saxon family) hoping tlmt, wMe the con- 
rternation occasioned by his victory was stiU rece^, 
submit as soon aa he appeared before their walls. But SybiUa of ^ 

elector's wife, a woman equaUy distinguished by her ^irtu^d abilitiCT, in- 
stead of obeying the imperial summons, or abandoning hferaelf to teaw an 
lamentation on account of her husband^s misfortunes, animated 
by her example, as well as exhorUtion, to a vigorous ^ence ; BDd 
gfiHjiu r that he could not suddenly reduce the place by forw, had 
means at once ungenerous and uuwarlike, but more expe^uous I 

He summoned Skills a second time to open the gates ; informing her* tna 
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In eaae «f reflual, ffae dector diould answer with his b«ad for her obstinanr 
And, in order to convince her that he was lb earnest, he brouf^t his on- 
soner to an nmnediate trial, subpactiog the greatest prince in the empire to 
the jurisdiction of a oourt-mai^ oompoeed of Spanish and Italian officers ; 
who foundiM thoif charge against him umh the imperial ban, a sentence 
pronounced ty the sole authority of Charles, and destitute of every legal 
formality wlii^ could render it valid, presumed the elector convicte<l of 
treason and rebellion, and condemned him to suffer death by beioK be- 
headed.(l) 

Fredmic wae arausinr faimse^ In playing at chess with his fellow.prifionpr, 
Ernest of Brunswic, When this decree was intimated to him. He puijHed 
for a moment, thon^ without apy s3rmptom of surprise or terror ; and after 
taking notice of the urenlarity as well as injustice of the proceedings agHiiit»t 
him, It is said ne, to comprehend the emperor b scheme. 1 must 

die because Irittemberg refuses to surrender : ana 1 will lay down my litc 
with pleasure, if by that sacrifice 1 can preserve tiie dignity of my house, 
'' and transmit to my posterity the inheritance which 1 received t'roin my 
" ancestors. Heaven grant," continued he, *'that this sentence may affect 
my wife and children no more than it does me ! that they may not, 'fur the 
siwe of adding a few years to a life already too long, renounce honours 
“ and territories which they were born to possess !” He then turned to liis 
antagonist, challenged him to continue tne game, and played with his usual 
attention and ingenuity,(9) 

It happened as the elector had feared : the account of his condemnation 
M as not received with the same indifference at Wittemberg. Sybiila, h ho 
had support]^ with such undaunted fortitude her husband’i misfortunes, 
while sne imagined his person was free from danger, felt ail her resolution 
fail, the moment his life was threatened. Anxious for his safety, she despis'd 
every other consideration ; and was willing to make any sendee, in order 
to appeasethe rage of an incensed conqueror. Meantime Charles perceiving 
that the expedient he had tried began to produce the intended effect, fell by 
degrees from his former firmness, and allowed himself to soften into pro- 
mises of clemency and forgiveness if the elector would show himself worthy 
of favour, by submitting to certain conditions. Frederic, on whom the con- 
sideratiiHi of what he himself m^ht suffer had made no impression, was 
melted by the tears of a wife wholh he loved. He could nut resist the en- 
treaties of his family. In compliance with their repeated solicitatiuns, ho 
agreed to articles of accommodation, which he would otherwise have rejected 
wth disdain ; — to resign the electoral dignity, to put the imperial troops im- 
mediately in possesiioQ of his capital, and to remain the emperor s prisoner. 
In return for thpae important concessions, the emperor promised, not only 
to spare hia Ufe, but to settle on him and his posterity the city of (jotha and 
its territory, together with a revenue of fifty thousand florins.(3) 1 he 
electorate was instantly bestowed upon Maurice. This sacnlice, though with 
no small reluctance, Charles was obliged to make : as it would neither have 
been safe nor prudent to violate his engagements with a v- arl ike prince, 
whom he had seduced by- ambitious hopes to abandon his natural allies, ami 
whose friendship was still necessary. i 

The lendgnve of Hewe, Maurice’, father-in-law. wm rtill in arm. but ho 
thoilAtnoTOre of iwtatance. Alarmed at the fate of the elector of Saxony, 
eare waa how to -procure favourable Ur™ from the 
he a&w viewed as a conqueror, to who« will .the™ 
mitting. Maurice encouraged this tome 

pow^and boaating of hU ^ interest with hia victoriou. aUy. I he 1^- 
^ve aSoX^^rew hinuuilf at the emperor’, feet, after "g w^t 

b^^uiUeed to impose, Maurice and the elector of Brandenbutgh 
Wng perwiSf^om. But hi. .ubm»s.on wa. no Moner 
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made^ than Charles ordered him to be arrested^ and detained priaoner under 
the custody of a Spanish gnanl ; and when the elector and Mauriee^ ^led 
with Indication at beinff made the instruments of deceiYmg and ruinine 
their friend, represented the infamy to whidi tiiey would be exposed^ nnlM 
the landgrave was set at liberty ; that they were bound to proem his re- 
lease, having pledged their fiEdth to that eflfM, and even engaged their own 
persons as sureties for his, the emperor, who no longer stood in need of their 
services, coolly replied, that he was ignorant of their particular or private 
tra^ctions with the landgrave, nor was his conduct to be radiated by 
theirs. ** I know.'* added he, in a decisive tone, what I myseu have pro- 
misbd; for that alone 1 am anfwerable/'(l) These words put an end to 
the conference, and all future entreaties prpved ineffectuaL 

Charles hav^ now in his power the two ffreatest princes of the empire 
carried them about with him m triumph ; and having humbled all whom he 
had not attached to his interest, proceeded to exercise the rights of a con- 
queror. He ordered his trom to seize the artillery and military stores of 
ail who had been members ot the Smalkaldic league ; and he levied, by his 
sole authority, large sums, as w^ upon those who had served him with fidelity, 
as upon such as had appeared in arms against him. Upon the former, an 
their contingent towaHs a war undertakmg, as he pretended, for the com- 
mon benefit ; upon the latter, as a^e, by way of punishment, for their re- 
bellion. His brother Ferdinand tyrannised with still more severity over his 
Bohemian subjects, who had taken arms in support of their civil and reli- 
gious liberties : he stript them of all their ancient privileges, and loaded 
them with oppressive taxes. (2) 

The good fortune, or, as it has been called, the Star of the house of 
Austria, was now at its height. The emperor having humbled, and, as he 
imaging, subdued the independent qdrit of the Germans, summoned a diet 
to meet at Augsburg, " in order to compose finally the controversies with 
regard to religion, which had so long disturbed tne empire or, in other 
words, to enslave the minds of those whose persons and properties were 
already at his disposaL He durst not, however, commit to tne free suffrage 
of the Germans, broken as their spirit was by sulijection, the determination 
of a matter so interesting. He therefore entered the city at the head of his 
Spanish troops, and assigned them quarters there. He cantoned the rest of 
hiB army in the adjacent villages ; and h8 took possession hy force of the ca- 
thedr^, together with one oi the principal churches, where his priests re- 
established with great pomp the rites of the Romish worship. These preli- 
minary steps being taken, in order to intimidate the members, and to make 
them acquainted with the emperor's pleasnre, he opened the diet with a 
speech, in which he pointed out the fatal effects of the religious dissensions 
which had arisen in Germany ; exhorted them to recognise the authority of 
the general council, which he had taken so mudi pains to procure ; sm to 
stand the award of an assembly to wbioh they originally appealed, as 
having the sole right of iudgment in the case. 

But the council, to which Charles wished to refer all oontroversies, had 
undergone by this time a violent diange. The nme jealousy, which had 
made the pope recall his troops, had also made him translate the council to 
Bologna, a city subject to his own jurisdiction. The diet of Augsburg, over- 


lates who had retired to B< 
deliberations in that place. 


the iriiole Gernuinio body, to ( 
na to return again to Trent, i 
iut Paul eluded the demand. 


imin the pr^ 
d renew tneir 
He nade the 


fathera at Bologna* to whom be referred the petition of the diet, put a direct 
iiegative upon die request ; and Charles, as ne could no longer ho^ to ae- 

S iire auoh an aeoendant in the council as to render it subeermnt to hie am- 
tioua aim, and to prevent the authority ot eo venerable an aaaembly from 
being tum^ against him, sent two Spanish lawyers to Bologna, who, in pre- 
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of tfce legate^ protested, ^at the translation of the council to that 
pUce had been unneoeeBary. and founded on false or frivolous pretexts • 
while it continued to meet were, it ought to be deemed an unlawful and schis- 
matioal eoaTenticle, and all iU decisio^ held null and void ; and that as the 
pope, together with the corrupt ecclesiastics who depended upon him (those 
who depoided upon Charles haring remained at Trent) had abandoned the 
care of the diurch, tftie emperor, as its protector, would employ all the power 
which God had committed to him, in order to preserve it from those cala- 
mities with whhdi it was threatened. 

In conseonenoe of this resolution, Charles employed some divines of known 
abilities and learning, to prepare a system of doctrine, which lie presented to 
the diet, as what all should conform to, ** until a council, such ns they wished 
for, could be called.” Hen%e the name Interim, by which this system is 
known. It was conformable in almost every article to the tenets of tlie Ro- 
mish church, and the Romish rites were enjoined ; but all disputed doctrines 
were exprewed in the softest words, in Scripture phrases, or in terms of 
studied ambiguity. In regard to two points only, some relaxation of p^pinh 
rigour was granted, and some latitude in practice admitted. Such eccle- 
siastics as h^ married, and did not choose to part from their wives, were 


allowed nevertheless to perform their sacred functions ; and those provinces 
which had been accustomed to partake of the cup as well as of the bread in 
the communion were still indulged the privilege of receiving both.(l) 

This treatise being read in presence of the members, according to form, 
the archbishop of Mentz, president of the electoral college, rose up hastily, 
as soon as it was finished, and having thanked the emperor for his uuweari.^ 


endeavours to restore peace to the church, signi fed, in the name of the diet, 
their approbatioA of the system of doctrine which his Imperial majesty had 
preparea, together with their resolution of conforming to it in every' parti- 


cular. And although the whole assembly was amazed at a declaration so un- 
precedented and unconstitutionfd, as wwl as at the elector's presumution, in 
pretending to deliver the sense of the diet upon a point which had not 
hitherto been the subject of consultation or debate, not one member hud the 
courage to contradict what he had said. Charles therefore lield the arch- 
bishop's declaration to be a ratification of the Interim, and prepared to en- 
force the observance of it as a decree of the empire.(2) 

The Interim was accordingly published, imm^iately after the disrolution 
of the diet, in the German as well as in the Latin language ; but, like all 
conciliating schemes proposed to men heated by disputotion, it nleased nei- 
ther party. The Protestants thought it granted too little indulgence i 
CathcOic^ too much ; both wore di^tisfied. ITie emperor, however, fond 
of his plan, adhered to his resolution of carrying it into ex^uti«»n. liul this 
proven one of the most difficult and dangerous undertakings in his rei^i , 
for although three Protestant princes, Maurice, the elector 1 wuline, and the 
elector ofErandenburg, agreed to receive the Interim, several othere remon- 
strated against it : and the free cities, with one voice, join^ in refusing to 
sdmit it, till force taught them submission. Augsburg and Ulm being Mr- 
barously stript of their privileges, on account of their ^pwition, many other 
cities oomplianee. But this obedience, extort^ 

Mrthority, produ^ no change in the sentimenU of the 
^Xrductaace totf. power that 

a time thev oonceeled their reaentment, it waa daily gatheniig force, and 
soon broke forth with a violence that Aook the 

In this moment of general submission it is worthy of irth bv 

Sector of Baxony, though the emperors 

j f — ^ lainH hia uiiction to Uic Interim, riis res- 


eieeuir os EMUCony, znougn uic ^ ' HU 

threateanduromisespreftisedtolencfhissaiictionto the Interim. 

heBef in the doctci»»e« of the Reformauon, “ I c^ot "ow, »a^ he, m 
“ my old age, abandon the principles for which I early contended , nor, in 
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•• order to procure freedom during a few dedfoiiigy^sni 1 betray that 
** good cause, on account of whida I have suffered so much^ and am still 
'' willing to suffer: better for me to enjoy, in this eolitode; the esteem of 
•* virtuous men, together wi^ the approbation of my own conscience, than 
** to return into the world with the in^utatibn and guilt Of apost&cy, *to dia. 
" grace and embitter the remainder or my day8«"(I) 

The contents of the Interim were no sooner l^wa at Rome than the 
members of the sacred college were filled with rage and indignation. They 
exclaimed against the emperor's profane encroachment on the tecerdotid 
function, in presuming with the concurrence of an assembly of laymen, to 
define articles of faith, and regulate modes of worsUp. They compared 
this rash deed to that of Uzziah, who, with an unhallowed hand, had touched 
the ark of God. But the pope, whose Jfadgment was improved by longer 
esraerience in great transactions, and more extensive observation or human 
affairs, though displeased at the enmeror's encroachment on his jurisdiction, 
viewed the matter with more indinerence. He perceived that Charles, by 
joining any one of the contending parties in Germany, might have had it in 
his power to have crushed the other, but that the presumption of success 
had now inspired him with the vain thought of being able to domineer over 
both ; and he foresaw that a system, which all attadced and none defended, 
could not be of long diiration.(9) He was more sensibly affected by the em- 
peror's political measures, and his^wn domestic concerns. 

Charles, as I have already had occasion to notice, had married Margaret 
of Austria, his natural daughter, to Octavio Farnese, the pope's grandson. 
On his own son Lewis, Octavio's father, whose aggrandizement he had sin- 
cerely at heart, Paul bestowed the duchies of Parma and Pladentia, then part 
of St. Peter's patrimony. But the emperor less fond of Sg^andizing his 
daughter, whose children were to succeea to the inheritance, rwiised to grant 
to Lewis the investiture of those territories, under pretence that they were 
appendoges of the duchy of Milan. Bnraged at such ungenerous conduct, the 
pope undertook to bestow himself that investiture which he craved, and the 
emperor persisted in refusing to confirm the deed. Hence a secret enmity took 
place between Paul and Charles, but one still stronger between Charles and 
Lewis. To complete the pope's misfortunes, Lewis became one of the most 
detestable tyrants that ever disgrac^ human nature, and justly fell a sacri- 
fice to his own crimip, and to the injuries of his oppressed subjects. Gon- 
governor of Milan, who had watdied for such an opportunity, and even 
abetted the conspirators, immediately took possession of Placentia, in the 
emperor's name, and reinstated the inhabitants in their ancient privileges. 
The Imperialists likewise attempted to surprise Parma, but were dis^point- 
cd by the vigilance and fidelity of the garnaon.(8) 

Paul was deeply afflicted for the loss of a son, whom, notwithstanding his 
vices, he loved with an excess of parental affection, and immediately de- 
manded of the emperor the punishment of Gonzaga, and the restitution of 
Placentia to his grandson Octavio, its rightful heir. But Charles evaded 
boUi demands ; he chose rather to bear the infamy of defrauding liis own 
son-in-law of Us patrynonial inheritance, and even to expose himself to the 
imputaUon of being accessary to the crime which had given an opportunity 
of seizing it, than quit a possession of such value. An ambition so rapaci<^ 
and which no oonsiderationa either df decency or justice could restrain, 
transported Paul beyond his usual moderation. Eager to take arms against 
the emperor, but conscious of his own inability to contend with such an ene- 
my, he warmly solicited the king of France and the republic of Venice to 
take part In his quarrel ; but finding all his negotiations ineffectual, he en- 
deavoured to acquire by policy what he could not recover by force. Upon a 
supposition that CharlM would not dare to detain the posaeaslona the 
Holy See, he proposed to re-unite to it Parma and Placentia, bj recalling his 


(I) Sleid. p. 409. Robertton, ChmrUa book is. 
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^ of PftnBH from Octavio, whom he could indemnifV in the mean time 
lo«h hf a new eftablii^ment in the ^ocleaiastical state ; and by de- 
^wulinir Hactotia from the emperoi, as part of the patr^o^ of the chiurh. 
Pnt Paul waa priding himself in this happy device, Octavio, an am- 

bitious and high-spirited voting man, having little fruth in such a refinement 
ha policy a^ not dioosing to . abandon oertainty for hope, applied to the 
em^r to protact liiinta^duchy.(l) , r 

»fhla unexpected defection of one of his own family, of the pandson 
..1.^ fartune it had been the care of his declining vears to build, to an 


historian, one equaUy elegant and learned, ana no less inieuiKeuv vu«i juui- 
cious has taken much pains to prove that the pope s disease was fbe ns- 
« tur«I efifect of old age, not one of those occasioned by violence of ( *) 

But both allow that Paul was vtoLe^itly affected alien infoniied of Otta\io« 
undutiful conduct ; and the latter inft.rii.s that ‘‘he was seised >»‘lh suA 
“ a traneport of passion, and cried so bitterly, that his voice was heard in s^ 

“ voral apartmerts of the palace that “ his mind was irritated almost to 
“ madnefs“i6') And weak and eredutoui as some historians may be, and 
fo^ of “attributing the death of illustrious persons to extraordinary 
“^see."— there is surely nothing extraordinary in supposing that larn/^ 
irritation and bitter crying might occasion u latarrh, the distemper of which 
the none died or a viotent transport of passion increase tlie natural imbeci- 
lity id hasten a ma£ of foL score to the grava ‘f' 

si, bX 

of Parma, which had been delivered up to 1 is 
Kwd «ther " replied he whim tt repi^^n o^f 

rirl" wHh\he 

« Uons conferred upon “*'*”* **** eich cardinal had taken 
inclination, l^o^ever, to ,^oice ^ould faU tin him, Jie would 

when he entered the conclave, deliberation*. He knew, 

immediately cafl - even the deci- 

by experience, how difficult it wm lo co i- -I- which it wub the inte- 

a^ua of euch abo^ of men, ^ emperor peraUted in hi* 

rest of the court oi Rome^ r^urn Into theSmaom of the clmrch, 

Isolation of foi^ the ProtesUnt* to ^ ^ 

and eameetly eolicited that a jwuncil mig . Julius C 4 »ald not with 

their prejudU, and to support ^“^l^to kimZlf the merit of a 

decency reject his request ; and, himself more particularly 

meaaute bSmne neceswiT, wd also to ^atiate mmi^ 
with Camtiee. he protenrfed to move, entf to 

afterwards issued a bull Aunsburg, in order to enforce the 

Meanwhile the emperor held a **‘J^"“^^*;uthentic act of the em- 
obserratlon of the Interim, and to ^ L weU as an explicit pn>- 

pire, acknowledging the jurisdiction of the oouncU, 
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miie of eonfbrmi^g to Ite jeereei. An4 mli Absolute twondaiiov jbai 
Qiarlef a^uired OTor tha manbers of tlie Oenumic bofy, that Jio precis 
a ReoeiB, in which the authority of tiia>€ouQcil waa reoofmaed^ declared 
to be the proper rmedy for the evib which afflicted {& churdu The ob- 
servation of the Interim was more strictly enjoined than ever; and the em- 
peror threatened all who had hitherto neglected or refused to conibrm to it 
with the severest effects of his vengeance>if they persisted in their disobe- 
dienoe. 

During the meeting of this diet^ a new attempt was made to procure li- 
berty to the landgrave. No-wise reconciled by time to his condition, he 
mw evc^ di^ more impatient of restraint ; and having often applied to 
his sureties^ Maurice and the elector of Brandenburg, who took every oppor- 
tunity of soliciting the emperor in his behalf, thou^ without effect, he now 
commanded his sons to summon them, with le^ formality, to perform their 
engagements, ^ surrendering themselves to to treated as the emperor had 
treated him. Thus pushed to extremity, the sureties renewed their appli- 
cation to Charles. Resolved not to grant their request, but anxious to get 
rid of their incessant importunity, the emperor endeavoured to prevail on 
the landgrave to give up the obli^tion which he had received from them ; 
and when that prince refused to part with a security which he deemed essen- 
tial to his safety, Charles, W a singular act of despotism, cut the knot which 
he could not untie. As if fmth, honour, and conscience, had been subjected 
to his Bwa^ he, liy a public deed, annulled the bond which Maurice and the 
elector of Brandenburg had granted, and absolved them from all their obli- 
gations to the landgrave !(1) A power of cancelling those solemn contracts, 
which are the foundation of that mutual confidence whereby men are held 
together in social union, was never claimed by the most dqspc^tic princes or 
arrogating priests of heathen antiquity : that enormous usurpation was re- 
served for the Roman pontiffs, who had rendered themselves odious by the 
exercise of such a pernicious prerogative. All Germany was therefore filled 
with utonlshment when Chanes assumed the same right. The princes who 
had hitherto contributed to his agp^iidizement began to tremble for their 
own safety, and to take measures wr preventing the danger. 

The first ^eck which Charles met with in his ambitious projects, and which 
convinced him that the Germans were not yet slaves, was in his attempt to 
transmit the empire as well as the kingdom of Spain, and his dominions in 
the l^w Countries, TO his son Philip. He had formerly assisted his brother 
Ferdinand in obtaining the dignity of king of the Romans ; and that 
prince had not only studied to render himself acceptable to the people, but 
had a son, who was born in Germany, grown up to Uie years of manhood, 
and who possessed in an eminent degree such quidities as rendered him the 
darling of his count^men. The emperor, liowever, warmed witk contem- 
plating this vast design, flattered himself that it was not impossible to pre- 
vail on the electors to cancel their former choice of Ferdinand, or at least 
to elect Philip a second king of the Romans, substituting him as next in suc- 
cession to his uncle. With this view be took Philip, who had been ^ucated 
in Spain, along with him to the diet at Augsburg, that the Germans might 
have an opportunity %o observe and become acquainted with the prince in 
whose behalf he solicited their interest; but no sooner was the proposal 
made known, than all the electors, the ecclesiastical as well as secular, con- 
curred in expressing such strong disapprobation of the measure, that Charles 
was oblijged to drop his project as impractioable.(2) They foresaw, that by 
continui n g the imperial crown, like an hereditary dignity, in the same 
family, they should give the son an opportunity of oarrying on that system 
of oppression which the father had be^n, and put it in hb power to over- 
ium whatever was yet left entire in the ancient and venerable fabric of the 
German constitution. 

This plan of domestic ambition, which had long engrossed his thooghti^ 
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rriBMnnw 00 auvuiu imw witv miiuiu i>v Turn «u niv 

____ esUlMiliig ntdSmkitf of r^ligloli hi 

dhfttedhiff parties to amiiesee in the dedsioiis 
Bttt tho madaine which he luid to conduct wee so 
an unforeseoi irregularity, or ^^ructiun in OM 
hften ^i s c oB o e t t od the motion of the whole, and dla- 
~ inwdhied hf lEt^e effect which he depended upon with most confidence. 

SE^^Tniilooked-for occurrence now happened, and created new obstacles 
the eaecntlon of his plan in regard to rdinon. 

JtdiOs III. during the first effusions of joy and gratitude on hia 
Jah^n to the pvM throne, had confirmed Octavio Farnese in the pos- 
of the duchy of Parma, he soon began to repent of his generosity. 
T^^oeror stiU retained pospeslion of Placentia ; and Goniaga, ^veroor 
Mnana sworn enemy to the family of Farnese, was preparing, by Charles n 
^ImiMion to make himself master of Parma. Octavio saw his danger ; and 
SSe of his inability to defend himself the irnwrial trrops, he ap- 

!j!^tn the none for protection, as a vassal of the Holy Bee. But the imp^ 
^itii^lster^^ina akeady pre-occupied the ear of Julius, Octavio s petition 
!^l^^a^ld Option- Desplirintc, therefore, of support from ^ 
v«be«an to Iwk elsewhere for assistance: and Heuryli. of h ranee, 

KnW p^^^werful.enough to protert him. was fortunately in a situa- 

tiontoWd hlm rtatj^^J^^ own domertic concerns, but ’‘i* 

British kingdoms, which had hitherto diverted hi. 
transactions with the two unywi K * 1,^ desired, 

attention n^Mue the me'asures which his hereditary jea- 

Henry was at full leisure to puiuue tn , u ftC4,»ordingly Usten«l 

aJld“® op^rtunity of regaining foot- 

\Jin Italy, fnmshed him field"^ the allies of tho 

The war of Parma, where the nf the Holv See, the p*»pe hav- 

duke, andAe^peridirtsasihe ^ eetjB^,^^.^ memorable 

ing declar^ Octavios : ,ngj in j^y prevented most of the 

event ; but the alarm which it nppointwl for rc-assem- 

Italian prates from nuncios ^ound it nccetwary to ad- 

bling the council ; so tlmt the le^ number might then assemble aa 

journ to a future day, hoping deliberations. When that day 

would enable them in decency audience, and protested, in his 

came, the French ambassador . „cy, an improper juncture ; 

master's name, *he nope made it impossible for 

when a wmr, ^tonly in mtrty, «t to delitarate 

2 S’ 2 s.“ 3 £‘ss:as'»r.“.p-.s..-». 1 .-- 

conveDtions(l) . j 4.« *Iia credit of the council, at the 

Tkst dedUration gnv® ® deepwoun igimte however, affected to de- 
«f iU the grest point, 

■pile Henry’s protest; the Lord’s supper, penance, and 

in eontroversy concerning tne sacram autlgirity to the ulmost^in 

; «wl emperor that amembJy. The 

Older to nataW**^ the reputation and j contrary to its dwrees,^ 

Protesteats were prohibited to teach any au-jj refusing comi*llance, their 
te the teneU of church ^ J? aa hadmstinguUhed them- 

Md exUed ; such magistrate as „g|ces 

bigoted of th^^^^XTihey reg-nU - 

JSySSl to Ottoiid "‘•on. theV detested m u-w 

t«^'^ikiidto submit to the suthonty ot ruier.. 

^**'^*^ ,W . rw^rlea V. book E. 

<l) Father Paul, lib. ir. Eobertion, //« ■ 
fS Id ibid. 3 (j 

iroL. 1. 



H15TQRV OP Part I. 

These tmnnical mfimrm opened tlie ^es of MauHce of Sazooy and 

other Liutheranpriacefl, who^ ellored by the proniise of liberty of Conscience, 
and the prospect of feither adventagee* h^ aaaiated the emperor in the war 
against the confederates of S m al k aldk Maurice, in particular, who had 
long beheld with jealous concern the usurpations of Charles, now saw the ne- 
cessity of setting bounds to them ; and ne who had perfidiously stript hU 
nearest relation and benefactor of his hereditary possessions, and been chiefly 
instrumental in bringing to the brink of ruin the civil and religious libertim 
of his country, became the deliverer of Germany. 

The policy with which Maurice conducted himself in the execution of hia 
design was truly admirable. He was so perfect a master of address and dis- 
simulation, that he retained the emperor's confidence, while he recovered 
the good opinion of the Protestants. As knew Charles to be inflexible 
with respect to the submission which he required to the Interim, he did not 
hesitate a moment whether he should establish that form of doctrine and 
worship in his dominions: he even undertook to reduce to obedience the 
citisens of Magdeburg, who persisted in rejecting it ; and he was chosen 
geneitil, by a diet assembled at Augsburg, of the Imperial army levied fur 
that purpose. But he at the same time issued a declaration, containing pro- 
fessions of his zealous attachment to the reformed religion, as well as of his 
resolution to guard t^aiust all the errors and encroa^ments of th^apal 
see ; and he entered his protest agkinst the authority of the council of T^nt, 
unless the Protestant divines had a full hearing granted them, and were 
aUowed a decisive vui^ in that assembly ; unless the pope renounced his 
pretensions to preside in it, should engage to submit to its decrees, and to 
absolve the bishops from their oath of obedience, that they might deliver 
their sentiments with greater freedom. He reduced Magtkiburg, after a 
siege of twelve months, protracted by design, in order that his sdiemes 
might be ripened before his army was di6banded.(l) The public articles of 
eapitulation were perfectly conformable to the emperor's views, and suffici- 
ently severe. But Maurice gave the magistrates secret assurances that their 
oity should not be dismantled, and that the inhabitants should neither be 
dmurbed in the exercise of their religion, nor deprived of any of tlieir an- 
omt privileges ; and they, in their turn, elects him their burgrave — a 
dignity which had formerly belonged to the electoral house of Saxony, and 
which entitled iis possessor to very ample jurisdiction both in the city and 
its dependencies. 

Far from suspecting any thi^ fraudulent or collusive in the terms of ac- 
commodation, the emperor ratified them without hesitation, freely absolving 
the Magdeburgers from the sentenoe of ban denounced against them ; and 
Maurice, under various pretences, kept his veteran troops in pay ; while 
Charles, eng^ed in directing the affairs of the council, entertalnea no appre- 
hension of bis desi^s. But, previous to the unfolding of these designs, some 
aeoount must be given of a new revolution in Hungary, which contribul^ not 
a little toward the extraordinary success of Maunce s operations. 

When Solyman deprived the young king of Hungary of the dominions 
which liis father had left him, he granted that unfortunate prince, as has 
been already related, the country of Transylvania, a province of his paternal 
kingdom. The government of this province, together with the care of edu- 
oaUng the ini'ant king Ifor the sult^ui still allowed him to retain that title,) 
was committed to Isat^a the ouoen-mother, and Martinuzzi bishop of Wa- 
radin, whom tlie lute king of Hungary had appointed his son's guardians, 
and regents of his dominions. This co-ordinate jurisdiction occasioned the 
■ame d issen s ions in a small principality which it would have excited in a 
great monarchy. The queen and bishop grew jealous of each oUier's autho- 
nty X both had their partisans amongst the nomlity ; but as Martinuz^, by 
hia al^>Mor talents, began to acquire the aacentUmt, Isabella courted the 
protection of the Turks. The p^tic prelate saw his dax^ger, and, through 
the mediation of some of the nobles, who were solicitous to save their country 

(O Scibait. Betselm. Obnd.Magdtb, Arnoldi, rix. Jl/arcri/. 
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tram tM calionitiea dvU war, he eonduded an afrrectneni with the qwees. 
But Tie, at the same thne, eecrctlv dispatched^one of his eonlidanta to Vienna, 
and entered into a ne^tiation with the king of the Romana, whom he o fewnl 
to aasist in ej^pelling the Turks, and in recovering possession ot' the Hunga- 
rian throne. 

Allured hV such a flatteriritf prospect, Ferdinand agreed, notwithstanding 
his truce wltBf Solyman, to mvade the principality of Transylvania. The 
troops destined for that service, consisted of veteran Spanish and German 
soldim, were commanded by Castaldo marquis de Piadena, an officer of great 
knowledge in the art of war, who was powerfully seconded by Martinusai 
and his raetion among the Hungarians ; and the sultan being then at the 
bead of his forces on the borders of Persia, the Turkish bashaws could not 
afford the queen such immediate or effectual assistance as tlie exigency dr 
her affairs required. She was, therefore, obliged to listen to such conditions 
as |he would at any other time have rejected with disdain. Slie agreed t(» 
give up Transylvania to Ferdinand, and to make over to him her fum’s title 
to the crown of Hungary, in exchange for the principalities of Oppelen and 
Ratibor in ^esia, for which she immediately set out. 

Martinuzzi, as the reward of his services, was appointed governor of 
Tran^lvania, with almost unlimited authority : and he proved himi^lf wor- 
thy oi it. He conducted the war against the Turks with equal ability and 
success : he recovered some places of which they had taken possf^sion ; ho 
rendered their attempts to reduce others abortive ; and lie ehtabli^hed the 
dominion of the king of the Romans, not only in Transylvania, but in se- 
veral of the adjacent countries. Always, how ever, afraid of the talenU of 
Martinuzzi, Ferdinand now became jealous of his jpower ; and (.'ahtiUdo, by 
imputing to the governor designs which he never formed, and charging him 
wlUi a^ons of which he was not guilty, at last convinced the king of the 
Romans that, in order to preserve his Hungarian crown, he must cut off that 
ambitious prelate. The fatal mandate was accordingly isniied : ( astaJdu 
willingly undertook to execute it: Martinuzzi was asaiujsinatcd. liut rer- 
di nan d^ instead of the security which he expected from that harbwnis mea- 
sure, found his Ifungarian territories only expowd to more certain danmsr. 
The nobles detesting such jealous and cruel policy, either retire to their 
own estates, or grew cold in the service, if they cMintinued with the Austrian 
army ; while the Turks, encouragdll by the death of an eii^y whose vigour 
and abilities they dreaded, prepared to renew hostilities w ith fresh vigoiir.( 1 ) 

Maurice, in the mean time, having almost finished his intngues and pre- 
parations, was on the point of taking the field against the einperor. He had 
eoncluded a treaty with Henry II. of France, who’wished 
himself, by trying his strength against the. same enemv whom it had l^n 
the glory of his father's reign to oppose. But as it would u xu. 

in a popish prince to undertake the defence of tlie 

interests of religion, how much soever they might be aff^ted by the ti^v, 
were not once mentioned in any of the articles. The only 
for now leaguing against Charles were to procure the ^ ijLim.n 

to prevent the subversion of the ancient constitution Jaws I 
empire. Reli^ous concerns the confederates pretended to com y 

to the care ofi^rovidence. 



landgrave iould he set at liberty, he sent a solemn 
of the German princes joined, to the emperw at 
fone U. request. Con^t to bie .yrtem with 

eWee e^ the dmnand. though urg^ rfSS 

But this applScatioii, though of no benefit to the landgr ^ 

iLrlee. ’it to jurtify hi. 

denoostrate the noce—ity of taking arms, in order t 

(O latumiihKai, //i.r. Kr/f. //«»«. Idi. xti -W. m. <lr JUbur, l»m. ii. 





THIS SISTOBY/OF Fa„ , 

#hicii hif m g di iil i fln or cn tfortg ^coaM aat obiam. 


It Albert ef Bnuideitei^ to Parfe^ te heetan the nevdi ofthe 

FVeiuA army; he took me^oree to Wughie owniroo|w toicether en the fiftt 
irtMi o ne ; end he providw for the eecurity of Sezony^ while he ahottld be 
■beent. 

All theee oomplieeted opentiona were carried on with ao nmch ^eerecy^ as 
to elu^ the obeenration m Charlea, whoee aagacity in obearviwg the oendact 
of ell erovind him commonly led him to excess of distrust. He Temeined in 
perfbct tranquillity at Iqfpmok, solely occupied in counteracting the intri- 

S Les of the pope's Iqgste at Trent, and in settling the conditions on whii^ 
e Protestant divines should be admitted into the council. £ven Granville, 
bMiop of Arras, his prime minister, though one of the most subtle statesmen 
Of that, or perhaps of any age, was deceived by the exquisite address with 
wh^ Maurice concealed his designs. ** A drunken German head,*' replied 
he to the duke of Alva's suspicions, concerning the elector’s sincerity, " is 
'' too ^^ross to form any scheme which I cannot easily p^etrate and baAe.” 
Granville was on this occasion, however, the dupe of his own artifice. He 
had bribed two of Maurice’s ministers, on whose information he depended 
for their master's intentions ; but that prince having fortunately discovered 
their perfidy, instead of punishing them for their crime, dexterously availed 
himself of the fraud. He affected to treat these ministers with greater con- 
fidence than ever : he admitted tfiem into his consultations, ai]^ seemed to 
lay open his heart to them ; but he took care all the while to make them 
acquainted with nothing but what it was his interest should be known, and 
they transmitted to Inspruck such accounts as lulled the crafty Granville in 
Becurity.(l) 

At Maurice's preparations were completed : and he hail the satisfao- 
tiop to find, that his intrigues and designs were still unknown. But lUthough 
ready to take the field, be did not yet lay aside the arts he had hitherto em- 
ployed. Pretending to be indi sposed, he dispatched one of the ministers whom 
Granville had brib^ to inform the emperor that he meant soon to wait upon 
him at Inspruck, and to apologise for his delay.(2) In the mean time he as- 
sembled his army, which amounted to twenty thousand foot and five thou- 
sand horse, publishing at the same time a manifesto, containing his reasons 
for taking arms ; namely, to secure the Protestant religion, to .maintain the 
German constitution, and deliver the Lrfad^rave of Hesse from the miseries 
of a long and unjust imprisonment. To this the king of France, in his own 
name, added a manifesto, in which he assumed the extraordinary appellation 
of Protector of the Libertiei of Germanjf and its emptioe Princos.(S) 

No words can express the emperor's a^onishment at events so unexperted. 
He was not in a condition to oppose such fbrmidaUe enemies. His embai^ 
rassment increased their confidence : their operations were equally bold and 
suocessfuL The king of France immediate^ mitered Lorrain, made himself 
master of Toul, Vermin, and Metx ; while Maurice, no less intrepid and en- 
terprising in field than cautious and crafty in ^e cabinet, trav e rsed all 
Upper Germany, every where reinstating the msgijrtrates whom Charles had 
deposed, and jmtting jtbe ejected Frotertant mCiisters in possession of the 
churches. 

The emperor had recourse to negotiation, the only recourse of the weak, 
and Mauiiee, conscious «af his own pcditieal talents, snd willing to manifest 
a pacific disposition, agreed to an interview with the long of the Romans, in 
the town of Lints, in Austria, leaviw his army to pitMeed on its ma^, 
under tiie command of the duke of Wcklenhurg. Nothing was determined 
in the conference at Lints, exerat that another should be held at Pnanm- 
Meanwhile Meurioe oontinuod his operationB with vigour. He marched 
direcdy towards Inspruck ; and hoping to surprias the empeipr in that open 
D, ne I ' 


I advanced with the most n^d motion that could be given to so great 
n body of men, forcing sevei^ strong passes, and bearing down all resistance. 

Mclrirt Afemoirs. 

( 2 ) IhiS. 

(S) Afem, 4e Rihiir^ tom. ll. 
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ChvlMM»lu«pilytefcnii«d of hk dmigorafew honn before ihe eMne’e 
uriral ; oni dthonA tta sight wee ftr adreneed, dark, had ndnr, he m- 
Mdiatelf lM«w ^ A^ in a littw, being eo modi afflicted with the goat 
M to be laeapaM of any other mode of tiaToUing. Enraged that his prey 
■kottld 08C®p6 hmiy whdii li 6 was just on the point of seising it, Maurice puF* 
good the empee c T and his attendants some miles : but finding it imposaiblo 
to orertake men whose flight was hastened by fear, he returned to Inspmck, 
and abandoned the empmit's baggage to the pilla^ of his soldierB.(l) 
Meantime Qiaiies pursued his mumey, and arrived in aafetv at Villach in 
Carinthia, where he continued tUl matters were finally settled with the Pro- 
testant piinoess 

In oozttequenoe of Maurice's operations, the council of Trent broke np. 
The Gtonnan prelates, anxious nr the s^ety of their territories, returned 
home ; the rest were extremely impatient to be gone ; and the legate, who 
},mil hitherto disappointed all the endeavours of the Imperial ambaraadors to 
procure the Protestant divines an audience in the council, gladly laid hold 
on such a plausible pretext for disroissing an assembly, whid he had fiMind 
it so difficult to govern. (2) The breach which had unhappily been made in 
the church, instead of being closed, was widened ; and all mankind were 
made sensible of the inefficacy of a general council for reconciling the con- 


tending parties. 

The victorious Maurice repaired to Passau, on the day appointed for the 
second conference with tiie king of the Romans ; and as matters of the great- 
est consequence to the future pence and independency of the empire were 
then to be agitated, thither resorted the ministers of all the electors, tog^ 
ther with denuties from most of the considerable princes and free cities. The 
elector limiied Ms demand to three articles set forth in his manifesto; namc^ 
ly, the liberty of the Landgrave, the public exercise of the ProtesUnt reli- 
gion, and the re-establishment of the ancient constitution of Germany. 

These demands appearing extravagant to the Imperial ambaw^ors, they 
w«re presented by Ferdinand to the emperor in person, at Villach, in the 
name of all the princes of the empire. Popish m well m Protestant ; in the 
name of such as had assisted in forwarding his ambitious schemes, u well 
as those who had viewed the pn^ess of his power with jealousy and dread. 
Unwilling, however, to forego at once objects, which he had long pursued 
with ardour and hope, Charles, notwithstanding his need of peace, was d^ 
to the united voice of Germany. He rejected the profered terms with dis- 
dain : and Maurice, weU acquainted with the emperoFs arts, suspoctiiy ^t 
he meant only to amuse and deceive by a show of negociation, imm^imtely 
rejoined Ids troops, and laid siege to Frankfort on the Maine. Tm 
sure liad the de^d effect. Firm and haughty as his nature was, Charles 
found it necessary to make concessions ; and Maurice thought it i^ore^- 
dent to accept of conditions less advantageous th^ tht^ 
than again commit aU to the doubtful issue of war.(3) He therefore 
ed OBMlnonto Faauu. renewed the congrere. end conduded » ^ 

folhtwiair terms:— " The confederates shaU lay down their arm* before ^ 
“ ISdb&y of Angnst; the Landgrave ahall be set a^ liberty, "" 

"that day; a ^ ahall be held within sir months. 

“ ooasendiar the most Actual method of preventing for the future all «^ 
“ ssutorSimssi^i^n ; in the memi time, ns miurv 
"to smffl as a^m to ttlAWoesion of Augsburg, nor 
" molsated in tbs exeieiae of their religion ; the 


•• sdmittsd indiaeriminatsly with tjatno^ ~ ^ Hb^Ues 

" ^nrenrhinimts eaid to have been made upon the coiaUtuiion 
“ to the consideration of the appr^W ^ 

Iwd not be able to tenninrte the di^mte. 


(I) Aruoldi Ft/. Afmttrii. 
(S) Fsthcr Paul, lib. iv 
(3) Tliuaoiii, lib. x. 




^wmpeeting reHgioa^ tlie tBe in e>ty > in bthalf nf th. 

^ A0SI contimteftT gnttr in fiJI nnioe.**(y) 

r'&aek, my dear 71iili|>» was the neraorable treaty nf Faieiatr^ which set 

Mmitfl te the authority of CharieiV. oveitarnea the rast fabrie which he had 

eaulojed eo many yean in erectiiig’^ and e8tid>liahed tHe Proteetant church 
inOenBeny^ uwn a firm and aeeiire baaiB. It is sin|fiilar, that in Him treaty 
Be artiela wae maerted in favour of the kinf of France, to whom the confede- 
ratee had be«i bo nradi indebted for theur sucoeia. But Henry II. expe- 
rienced only the trea tm e n t whidi every prince, who lends his aid to the 
authon of a dvil war, may ezpeet.(2) As soon as the rage of faction began 
to anbaide, and any prospc^ of accommodation to open, hia aervicea weret^. 
gotten, and hia asaodatea made a merit with their sovereign of the ingrati- 
tude with which they had abandoned thehr'pratdstor. 

The French monardi, however, aenaible that it waa more hia interest to 
keep on good terms with the Clermanic body than to resent the indi^itiea 
offa^ him by any particular member of it, concealed his displeasure at the 
perfidy of Maurice and hia asaodatea. He even affected to talk, in the same 
strain as formerly, of his seal for maintaining the ancient constitution and 
liberties of the empire. And he prepared to defend, by force of arms, his 
conquest in Lorrain^ which he foresaw Charles would take the first opportu- 
nity of wresting from him. But before I relate the events of the new wars 
to which those conquests gave bii^h^ we must take a view of the affairs of 
our own island ; a more contracted but not less turbulent scene, and dis- 
ooloured by more horrors and cruelties than the continent, during the dark 
and changeable pei^od that followed the death of Henry Vlll. and termi- 
nated in the ste^y government of Elizabeth. 


LETTER LXII. 


Sr^landf from the Death of Henry VIII, until the Aceeenon of Elizabeth, 
in 1558; together with an Account if the Affaire of Seotlmnd, during 
that Period, and of the Progress of the Reformation in both the Rritish 
Kingdoms, 

Hanav Vlll. hy bis will, made near a month before his death, left the crown, 
first to prince Edward, his son by Jane Seymour * then to the princesa Mary, 
hia daughter by Catharine of Amigon ; and laatly to the princess Elisabeth, 
hia daughter by Anne Boleyn, though both princeaaea had been deckred il- 
legitimate by parliament. These particulars, my dear Philip, are ncceaaary 
to be mentloDM here, in order to the better unaerstanding the disputes 
which afterward arose in regard to the succession. 

Edward VI. being only nlno years of age at the time of his fhther*^ death, 
the government of the kin^om was committed to sixteen executors^ among 
whom was Craniner, apchbudiop of Canterbury, the chancellor, diamberlain, 
afid all the great officers of state. They chose one of their number, namely 
the eari of Hertford, the king's matenud uncle, inatantty creathd duke of 
Boraeroet, to represent the royal majesty, under the title of l^teator ; to 
whom dkpatoheafiem Eoglkh mintsters abroad should be diroeted, and whose 
name shsiuM be employed, in all ordme and prodamatioas. Hina they in- 
vested with aH ths exterior symbols of regal dignity ; and ho procuiod a 
patent from the young kii^, investing him also with rei^ powar.^) 

Thk patent, in whidi the exeoutora are net so much as meotionod, being 
aarrmiltloualy obtained from a minor, the protectorahty of flom ei ee t waa a 
p a ipaWa uanrpation ; but as the executors acquieaded ui the now eatahllalH 


lUemeU de TViHtes, tom. H. 
fS Kob«rtM>n. Hist. CkmrUs V. book s. 
yS) Burnot, uist, Hi/ojinsa, toL ii. 
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gM M ^ seowt Dsr^ of the «(omert. become by ^thTSiS 
nuawraaa wid ^y of men m the kii^dom ; and, feimr ^ SZ 

from «-ti^t, he not to diacover hkinten'tion of 

abuMS m the Mcient i^on, and of adopting atiU more of thTFwtoftjiS 
.innovatMiia. He ^ ^ t^t the king ahould be educatedto^ 
aame pruioplea. To these Edward soon discovered a sealous attachmoi^ 
jnd all m« foresting, in the course of his reign, the total aboUtion of the 
Catholic fin^ m EngUnd, they bet^ early and very generally to declare 
themsdvea in favour of those tenets, which were likely to become in thV^ 
triumphant^ and of that authof itv by which they were propagated 

In hia Mhemes for advancing the progress of the R^rm^on, the protec- 
tor had always r^urse to the counsels of Cranmer, whose modemtion and 
prudence made him averse apainst all violent changes, and determined him 
to draw over the people, by insensible gradations, to that system of ducts ine 
and discipline which he esteemed the most pure and perfect.(l) And to 
these moderate counsels wo are indebted, not only fur the full establishment 
of the Protestant religion in England, but also for that happy medium be- 
tween saperstition and enthusiasm observable in the constitution of the Eng- 
lish churem.* The fabric of the secular hierai^y wasleft and maintained entire ; 
the ancient liturgy was preserved, as far as was thought consistent with the 
new principles ; many ceremonies, become venenible from age and pn^t'eding 
use, were retained ; and the distinctive habits of the ^ergv, according tu 
their different ranks, were continued. No innovation w'as ^niittefl merely 
from a spirit of ofiposition, or a fanatical love of novelty. The establisJimcnt 
of the Cuurch of England was a work of reason. 

As soon as the Eoglisli government was brought to some degree of com- 
posure, Somerset made preparations for a war witli Scotland ; determined 
to execute, if possible, that project of uniting the two kingdoms by marriage, 
on which the late king had ^eii so intent, anil which seemed once ho near a 
hiqipy issue, but whid had been defeated by the intrigues of cardinal Ilea- 
toon. This peditio and powerful prelate, though not>able to prevent the par- 
liameiit of Scotland from agreeing to the treaty of marriage and union with 
En^and, being then in tlie hands. of the Protestant party, afterwards re- 
gained his authority, and acquired sufficient influence, not only to oblige tlie 
earl of Arran, who had succeeded him in the regency, to renounce bii allianoe 
with Henry VIII. but also to abjure tlie principles of the Reformation, to 
whifdi he s ofa w Ml xealously attached, and to reconcile himself in 1^43, to the 
Romish oommunion, in the Fruncisran church at Stirling.(2) 

The fatal effects of this change in the religious and political sentiments of 
the r^fent were long felt in Scotland. Arran's apostacy may even perhaps 
he considered as the remote cause of all the civil broils which afflict^ both 
kingdoms in the subsequent century, and which terminated in the final ex- 
puUon of the house of Stuart, of w liich the infant queen of Scots was now 
the sole representative. The southern and most fertile parts of the king- 
dom were suddenly laid waste by an English airoy. Various hostilities en- 
sued with various success, but without any decisive event. At last an ^d 
'ras pat to that ruinous and inglorious wuHare, by ^le pea4:e concluded 
tween Henry VIII. and Francis I- at Campe, in 1-54® i French monarch 
generously rtipolating, that his Siottksh allies should be mcludeil m llm 
treaty. The religious consequences were more serious and lasting, and tiieir 

^ITie 8cotSATCgti^oom!ratod to every tiling that ze«I of toe 

the DMervation of the eutablitocd religiim. I te 


tkoaAt naeeMWT for the pitoorvation of the eattoiianco 

foM wh«. cruelly ^.ecutod and many were conde nugd to 

that dnadfol pnnUunent which the church has appomted for it. enraira 


(1) Bamct, Hist. Reformat. toI. it. 
(9> Robertson. Hist. Scot, book ii. 
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Amonff those committed to the flames w^s a popolmr preacher fisnild Geonre 
Wiriiart ; a 111911 of boaourOhle hiiih> and oT prmiltiTe saMUtf/lHio pos- 
^•emed In an emhient degree the taloit of sei^W tbe aUeittieDtM» eiigagiiiff 
the affections of the hmltitnde. Widiart sonimd with the patience 
inartjr ; l^t he could not forbear rmnarking the barbarons trnanph of his 
inpiltliig afversarjr, who beheld from a win£>w of his sumptitofis palace the 
wbnman spectade and he foretold^ that in a few days the cardiaal should, 
in the same palace, lie as low as now he was exalted high, in oppoaition to 
tme piety and reli^oii.(l) 

Tins prophecy, luce many others, was^nrobahly the cause of the event which 
it foretold. The discmles of Wishart, enraged at his cruel execution, form- 
ed a conspiracy againA Beatoun ; and having associatid with them Norman 
Lesly, el&at son of the earl of Rothes, whi^ was instigated by revenge on 
account of private injuries, they surprised the cardinal in his palara or 
castle at St. Andrews, and instantly put him to death. One of the aasaMioB, 
named James Melvil, before he struck the fatal blow, turned the point of 
his sword towards Be&toun, and in a tone of pious exhortation called to him. 

Repent thee,^thou wicked cardinal ! of all thy sins and iniquities ; but 

especially of the murder of George Wishart, that instrument of Christ 

fior the conversion of these lands. It is his death which now cries for ven- 
^ fpeance. We are sent by God to inflict the deserved punishment upon 

The conspirators, though only sixteen in number, took possession of the 
castle, after turning out one by one the cardinal's formidu>le retinae ; and 
being reinforced by their ^enas, they prepared thems^ves for a vi^rous 
defence, and sent a messenger to London, craving assistance from Henry 
VIII. The death of that prince, which happened ^n after, blasted all 
their hopes. They received, however, during the siege, supplies both of 
money and provisions from England ; and if they had been able to hold out 
only a few weeks longer, they would have escai^ that severe capitulation 
to whirii they were rmuced, not by the regent alone, but by a body of troops 
sent to hit assistance from France. 

Somerset entered Scotland at the head of eighteen thousand men ; while 
a fleet of sixty sail, one'half of which consisted of ships of war, and the other 
of vessels laden with provisions and military stores, appeared on the coast, 
in order to second his operations, and supply his army. The earl of Arran, 
regent of Scotland, had for some time observed this storm gathering, and 
was prepared to meet it. He had summoned together the whw force of the 
kingdom ; and his army, double in number to that of the enemy, was posted 
to &e greatest Mlvanta^ on a rising ground, guarded by the bank s of the 
river Eske, a little above Musaelburgh, when the protector cum m view. 
Alarmed at the sight of a force eo formidable, and so happily diapoeed, 
SomerNt made an overture of peace to the eari of Arran, on een d iti en s very 
admiasaUe. He offered to witndraw his troops, and eompensate the dam age 
he had done by his inroad, provided the Scottish regency would engage to 
keep their young queen at home, and not to contract her to foreign 
priim, until ahe shou]|jl arrive to the age of maturity, when die mg^t choose 
a husband without the consent of her council. But this moderate demand 
wu rejected by the Scottish regent with disdain, and merely on aeceunt of 
its moderation. It wM»imputM to fear; and Arran, con fide nt of roccess, 
wu afraid of nothing but the escape of the English army. He therefore left 
bis strong camp, u soon u he uw the jnotertor begin to move toward ^ 
aea, oospecting that he intended to emmtfk 00 board his n u s sin g 

the river Eske, advanced into the plain, and attacked the Engiish army 
near the village of Pinkey, with no b^ter suceem than his ruhneu deserved. 

' Having drawn up his troops on an eminence, Sem e ra et had now the ad- 
vantage of ground on his side. The Scottish araqr eensuted ddefly ef in* 
faalry, whM principal weapon wu a king spur, and wkoae ilea for that 

(l) Suouwood. Buchaoan. 

(t} Knox. Keith, 
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refon were deep, and their ranks close. A bodv im i i- 

resiited the attack of the Enp^lish cavalry them «MUy 

the field. Lord Grey, iJieir commander was danirerouslv woXd«S**"i 
Edward Seymour, son of the protector, had his WSe kUled under hfri 
Ae ro^ Btan^ was near ^ing into the hands of the enmy. ‘^B^t ^ 
^ta Ung ^led by the urotector's artUlery i,. front, and ftSl" 

the ehiiw in flimk, while tfce Eiwhsh archei-s and « body of foVeign fiSueS^ 
poured in volbes of shot upon them from all quarters, they at Iwt bem^ 
give way ; the rout became general, and the whole field wi* soon a^ne ^ 
confusion, terror, flight, and consternation. The pursuit was long and Uoodv 
Ten thousand of the Scots are said to have fallen, and but a very inconside- 
rable number of the conquerii^ anemy.(l) 

This victory, however, which seemed to threaten Scotland nith fiiud sub- 
jection, was of no real utility to Er^land. It served only to make the Scots 
throw themselves inconsiderately into the arms of France, and send their 
young queen to be educated in that kingdom ; a measure universally regarded 
as a prwude to her marriage with the dauphin, and which effectually disap- 
pointed the views of Somerset, and proveci the source of Mary's accomplisn- 
ments as a woman, and of her misfortunes as a queen. — The Sottish nobles, 
in taking this step, hurried away by the Wulence of resentment, seem to have 
forgot that zeal for the independency or q,heir crown which made them 
violate their engagements with Henry Vlll. and oppose with so much ardour 
tlie arms of the protector. 

The cabals of the English court obliged the duke of Somerset to return 
before he could take any effectual measures for the subjection of Scotland ; 
and the supplies which the Scots received from France, enabled them, in a 
great measure, to expel their invaders, while the protector was employed in 
re-establishing his authority, and in quelling domestic insurrections. His 
brother, lord Seymour, a man of insaitiable ambition, had married the oueen 
dowager, and openly aspired at the government of the kingdom. In oraer to 
attain this object, he endeavoured to seduce the young king to his interests ; 
found means to hold a private correspondence with him, and publicly decried 
the protector's administration. He had brought over to his party manv of 
the principal nobility, together with some of the most popular persons or in- 
ferior rank ; and he had provided (arms for ten thousand men, whom it was 
counted he could muster from among his own domestics and rdtaioer8.(W) 
Thou^ apprised of all these alarming circumstsDces, Somerset showed no 
inclination to proceed to extremities. He endeavoured by the most friendly 
expedients, by reason, entreaty, and even by loading Seymour with new fi^ 
vours, to znake him desist from such dangerous politics. But finding all his 
endeavours ineffectual, he b^^ to think of more serious remedies ; and 
earl of Warwick, who hoped to raise his own fortune on the ruin of both, in- 
flamed the quarrel between the brothers. By his advice lord Seymour was 
committed to the Tower, attainted of high treason, condemned, and eze- 
cuted.(3) 

The protector had now leisure to complete the R^ormation, the great 
work which he had so successfully b^nio, in conjunction with Cranmer, the 
primate, and which was now the diier object of concern throughout Ute 
tion, A committee of bishops and divines had been^ppomted by the privy- 
council to compose a liturgy : they had executed the work -comnij tied to 
them, as already observed, with judgment and moderation ; and they not ui^ 
reasonably flattered themselves, that they had framed a service ui which 
overy denomination of Christians might concur. This form of 
^as nearly the tame with that at present authorized by law, was eaUbluhefl 
by parliament in all the churches, and uniformity wsis ordered to be obeervea 
in w the rites and Geremonie8.(i) . „ ^ 

Thus, my dear Philip, in the course of a few years, was the Kelormauon 

(1) Patten. Holtinssbed. 
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(Sj tSumet, Tol. ii. 

(4) s&sEilw. VI. cap. 1 . ^ 
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happily mmpleted in England ; and itadvil mud religions oonaequeneeB hare 
since oeen deOet^edly viuved. *fiut there is no abuse in society so great as 
not to be attended with some advantages ; and in the beginning j^ionova- 
tion the loss of those advantages is always sensibW felt by the bulk of a na- 
tion before it can perceive the beneftts resultii^ mm the desirable change. 

En institution can be imagined less favourable to the interests of mankind 
than that of the monastic life ; yet was it followed by many effects^ which 
having ceased with the suppression of monasteriesy were much regretted by 
the people of England. Ine monks^ by always residing at their convents^ 
in the centre of their estates^ spent their money in the country^ and afforded 
a ready market for commodities. They were also acknowledged to have 
been in England, what they still are in king;doms where the Romish religion 
is establish^, the best and most indulgent mndlords ; being limited by the 
rules of their order to a certain mode of UviDg, and consequently having 
fewer motives for extortion than other men. The abbots and priors were 
besides accustomed to grant leases at an under value, mid to receive a pre- 
sent in return. But the abbey- lands fell under different management, when 
distributed among the principal nobility and gentry ; the rents of farms were 
raised, while the tenants found not the same facility in disposing of the pro- 
duce. The money was often spent in the capital ; and, to increase the evil, 
pasturage in that age being found ilbre profitable than tillage, whole estates 
were laid waste by inclosure. The farmers, regarded as an useless burden, 
weie expelled their habitations : and the cottagers, deprived even of the com- 
mons, on which they had formerly fed their cattle, were reduced to beg- 

grievances of the common people occasioned insurrections in seve- 
ral parts of England ; and Somerset, who loved popularity^ imprudently 
encouraged them, by endeavouring to afford that redress which was not in 
his power. Tranquillity, however, was soon restored to the kingdom by the 
vigilance of lord Russel and the earl of Warwick, who cut many of the un- 
happy malecontents in pieces, and dispersed the rest. But the protector 
never recovered his authority. The nobility and gentry were in general 
displeased with the preferpnce which he seemed to have riven to the people ; 
ana as they asoribea all insults to which they had l^n lately exposed 
to his procrastination, and to the coiintqpance shown to the multitude, they 
apprehended a renewal of the same disorders from his passion for popular 
fame. His enemies even attempted to turn the rage of tne populace against 
him, by working upon the lower class amox^ the Catholics ; and having 
grined over to weir party the lord-mayor of London, the lieutenant of the 
Tower, and many of the neat officers of state, they obliged Somtoet to re- 
ngn the protectorship, and committed him to custody. A council of regency 
was formed, in which the earl of Warwick, who had conducted this revolu- 
tion, bore tlie chief sway, and who actually governed the kingdom without 
the invidious title of protector.fS) 

The first act of Warwick's aaministration was the negotiation of a treaty 
of peace with France^ and with Scotland. Henry 11. hM taken advantage 
of the disturbances in England to recover seTeral places in the Boulonnois, 
and even to lay siege, though without effect, to Boulo^e itself. He now 
took advantage, in treating, of the state of the English court. Sensible of 
the importance of peace to Warwick and his party, the French monarch 
abeolntmy refused to pay the two millions of crowns which his predecessor 
had aokn^leds^ to oe due to the crown of England, as arrears of former 
stipulations. He would never consent, he said, to iwder himself tributar}' 
to any prinee. alluding to the reversion of ann^ payments demanded ; but 
lie offered w large sum for the immediate restitqtibn of Boulogne and its 
territory. Four hundred thousand crowns were agreed pn as the equivalent. 
Scotland was oomprehended in this treaty. The Engjish stipulaM to re- 
store some fortresses, which they still held in that kin^om,(.3i) 


(1) Strype, toI. ii. 

(S) Stow«. Burnet. Holliniiabed. 
(3> Burnet, vul. ii. Kyuier, vol. xv. 
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SMTbf itM csMUkfaM bia administration, fraed the kiiwdom fram 'rn 
tcmgn&ng^. and gained artisans, who Wfere disposed to^^SZdhS. u 
every domeatio enterprise, the earl of Warwick beJ^ tn ^ 

into exeeutioB tboee'vakt prqjeets which he had (nr hi^ *|f cerrjring 

dixement. The last earl of Nmthumberland had died without inun 

^ attaint^ on:!S.ntTtl^.“3?^ 

which he took in the Yorkriure insurrection during the late reiirn th. tin! 
was aij.r^nt extinct, and the ^te was vestefin the HvS 

nroci^ for himself a grant of that large estate, which lay cl.ieflv in 
l^orth, the moot warlike ^ of the kingdom, and was di^ified '^th ih! 
title of duke of NorthumWrlimd. This was a great stepT but thiS at! 
yet a strow bar in the wa^f ^is ambition. Somerset, though de^ed 
and lessened in the pubhc e^m m conseouence of his spiritless cSct 
continued to poss^ a considerable share of popularity. NorUiun.berlimd 
the^ore, resolv^ to ruin the man he had injured, ami whom lie still rel 
garded as the^ef obstacle against the full attainment of his viens Kor 
that purpofle, he employed his emissaries to sug^^est desperate pmjecu tu 
this img^arded nobleman, and afterwards accused him t»t hij^h-treasou for 
seeming to acquiesce in them. Somerset was tried, condemned, and executed 
on Tower-hill ; and four of his friends shared the same unjust and uidiappy 
fate. His death was sincerelv lamented, by the people, to whom he !i^ 
been peculiarly indulgent, and who regarded him as a martyr in their cause. 
Many of them dipped their handkerchiefs in his blood, which tliey long 
preserved as a precious relique.(l) 

Northumberland might seem to have now attained the highest jMiint of 
elevation to whi(^ a simject could aspire, and the (greatest degree ot pou im . 
His rank was^ second only to the royal family, his estate w'as one of the 
largest in the kingdom, and the government was entirely under his direi’timi 
But he aspired after yet greater power and consequence : his ambition knew 
no bounds. Having procured a parliament, which ratified his most des|Kitic 
nieasures, and regiuated its proceedings according to his will, he next en- 
deavoured to ingratiate himself, particularly with the young king, by inurii- 
festing an uncommon zeal for the reformed religion ; to whicli tho oi^iiing 
inind of Edward was warmly devoted, and the interests of which more sen- 
sibly touched him than all other objects. 

In his fi^quent conversations on\his subject, Northumberland loick cm:- 
c^on to represent to that pious prince, whose health begun visibly to d^ 
dine, the danger to which the Reformation would be ex}K)sed, should his 
sister Mary, a bigoted Catholic, succeed to the throne of F^ngland ; tliat 
although no such objection lay against the princess Elizabeth, be could not, 
with any degree of propriety, exclude one sister, without also excluding the 
other ; that both had been declared illegitimate by uarliarnent , that the 
quemi of Scots stood excluded by the late king’s will, and wrw besides at- 
tached to the church of Rome; that these three princesses being set aside 
for such solid reasons, the succession devolved on the marchioness of Dorset, 
ddest daughter of the duke of Suffolk, and the French queen, his hither s 
youngest sister; that the apparent successor to the»marchii»iiess was her 
<l^igntor, lady Jane Gray, who was every way worthy of a crown. 

Tnese arguments made a deep impression upon the mind of h*dward. He 
had long lamented the obstinacy of his sister Mflfry, in adhering to the 
Romish communion, and seemed to foresee all the horrors of her reign, lie 
*^pectod, and even loved Elizabeth. But lady Jane (j ray, being of t le 
same age, hiul been educated along with him, aiiu had commanded hn 
and admiration, br'the progress which she made in every branrli of h^*^**^* 
ture. He had enjoyed fiiB opportunity of becoming nrq.iaint^J with the 
purity of her religious principles, n circumstance tliat weighci wi 


ity of becoming nrquainteiJ with the 
:ircumstance tliat weighed with him 
1 of a *‘Ucces)W>r r and it seeiiMi 


puniy ot her religious principles, n circuinsvain.r - 

•hove every other consideration in the choice of a -ucces^wir ; and it Mm 
besides probable, that her elegant person and aniiable disfKHiition l^ l^ 
■pired hia heart with a tender affection. He therefore listened o p 


O) Hsjward, ji. a-24, 3*5. Hollmgihcd, i». 
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Men crimiiuu. * 

MeenwUle, Northamberland, filling ha wae likely to eany his prindpel 
point with the king, begui to propose the other parts oi his scheme. Two 
sons of the doke of Suffolk, by a marriage subs^uent to the death of the 
fVench queen, having died this season of the sweating siduiess (an epide- 
mical malady which raged all over the kingdom), that title was be^me 
extinct. Northumberland persuaded the kiM to bestow it on the marquis 
of Dorset ; and by means of this and other favours, ho obtained from the 
new duke and duchess of Suffolk their eldest daughter lady Jane, in marriage 
to bs fourth son, lord Guildford Dudley.(l) 

In order to complete his plan of ambition, it now only remained for Nor- 
thumberland to procure the desired chang^ in the succession ; and, in the 
present langpishing state of the king's hmth, after all the arguments that 
had been used, it was no difficult matter to obtain a deed to that effect from 
Edward. He met with more opposition from the jud^, and other persons 
necessary to the execution or such a deed. But they, at last, were all 
silenced, either by threats or promises ; and the great seal was affixed *to 
the king's letters patent, settling the crown on the heirs of the duchess of 
Suffolk, she hers^ being content to give place to her daughters, or, in other 
words, to Lady Jane, for whom sbc^was sensible the change in the succession 
had bMn projected. 

The king died soon after this sinjgular transaction ; and so much the sooner 
by being put into the hands of an ignorant woman, who undertook*to restore 
him, in a little time, to his former state of health. — Most of our historians, 
but especially such as were well affected to the Reformation, dwell with pecu- 
liar pleasure on the excellent qualities of this young prinde, 'whom (as an 
elegant writer observes) the flattering promises of hope, join^ to many real 
virtues, had made an oWect of fond regard to the public : and making ^ow- 
anoe for the delicacy of his fiame, and the manners of the age in which he 
lived, he seems to have possessed all the accomplishments that could be ex- 
pected in a youth of sixteen. 

Aware of the imposition that would be made to the concerted chaise in 
the succession, Northumberland had ciirefully concealed the destination ot 
the crown signed by Edward. He even kept that prince's death secret fur 
a while, in hopes of getting the two prAiceraes into his power. With this 
view, he engaged the council to desire their attendance at court, under pr^ 
tence that Peking's infirm state of health required the aasistanoe of their 
advice, and the consolation of their company. All obedience or anxiety, 
they instantly left their several retreats in the country, and set out for 
London ; but happily, before their arrival, they both got mtelli^nce of their 
brother's death, and of the conspiracy formed against thems^ves. Mary, 
who had advanced as far as Hodsdon, when she received this notice, made 
haste to retire, and wrote letters to the nobility and most considerable gentry 
in^very county of England, conunanding them to assist her in the defence of 
her crown and person.(8) 

Farther dissimulat&n, Northumberland now saw, would be fruitless; lie 
therefore wont to Sion-house, where lady Jane Gray resided, accompanied 
by a body of the nobility, and, approaching her with the respect usu»lly 
paid to the sovereign, informed her of her elevation to the throne. Lady 
Jane, wlto was in a great measure ignorant of the intrigues of her father- 
in-law, received this information with equal grief and surprise. She even 
refused to accept the crown ; pleaded the pn^erable titie of the two prin- 
oetses ; exprewed her dread of the consequences attending an enterprise m 
dangerous, nay so criminal, and b^ged to remain in that private station in 
which she was bom. Her heart, foU of the passion for literature and the 
elegant arts, and of affection for her husband, who was worthy of all her 
regard, had never opened itself to the flattering allurements m ambition. 


(1) Stryps. Heylin. Stuwt. 
(t) Bomst. Fox. Hvriia. 
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fcowww, ^ tte Intmtiei ratlier than tha naMu «f 

her rdatiom, *e submit^ to their will ; ‘and NorthumberlaadlmnMdi. 
•tdy ooBVwed her to London, where ahe was procUimed queen, bnt without 
one aptHBOw in g voice. 

The peofde K^jAe prodamation with nlenoe and concern: the very 
preaeheri em^;^ their ^uence in vain to convince their auditor! of the 
juitice rf My Jane a title. Respect for the royal line, and indianatioii 
against the DudMs, was stronger, even in the breasts of the ProtMtants 
than the dread of irapery .(1) * 

Meantime the inhabitants of SuflFolk, whither the princess Mary had fled 
resorted to her in crowds ; and when she assured them, that she never meant 
to alter the laws of Edward VI. concerning religion, they aealously enliited 
themselves in her cause. The nobility aud gentry daily flocked to her with 
reinforoementa. Sir Edward Hasting, brother to the earl of Huntingdon, 
carried over to her four thousand men, levied for the support of her rival. 
The fleet declared for her. Even the Earl of Suffolk, who command^ in 
the Tower, ' finding resistance fhiitless, opened the gates of that fortreHE : 
and lady Jane, after the vain pageantry of wearing a crown during ten days, 
returned without a sigh to the privacy of domestic life. 'I'he council ordered 
Mary to be prodaimed; and Northumberland, deserted by his followers, 
and despairing of success, complied with that order with exterior marks of 
joy and satisfaction. He was brou^t to trial, however, and condemnoil hiuI 
executed for high-treason. Sentence was also pronounced against lady Jane 
Gray and lorduuildford Dudley ; but they were respited on account of their 
youth, neither of them having attained the age of seventeen.(S) 

No sooner was Mary seated on the throne than a total chuDj^ t«M)k place 
both in men and* measures. They who had languished in confinement were 
lifted to ^e helm of power, and intrusted with the government of the churcli 
as well as of the state. Gardiner, Bonner, and other Catholic hisliops, were 
restored to their sees, and admitted to tlie queen s favour and confidence ; 
while the most eminent Protestant prelates and zealous refonners, Ridley, 
Hooper, Latimer, Coverdale, and Cranmer, were thrown into prison, i lie 
men of Suffolk wore brow-beaten, bcKaiuse they presumed to plead the queen s 
promise of maintaining the reformed religion ; and one, more Imld than the 
rest, in recalling to her memory the enfiMemenU into which she h^ en- 
tered, when they enlisted themselfes in her service, was set in the pillory. 
A parliament was procured entirely conformable to the sentiiuents of the 
court, and a bill passed declaring the queen to be legitimate.; ratifying the 
marriage of Henry VIII. with Catharine of Airagon, and nnnnlliiig the 
divorce pronouncea by Cranmer. All the statutes of Edward \ 1. respecting 
religion were repealed ; and the queen sent Msurances to ilie 
earnest desire ofreconciling herself and her kingdoms to the Holy See, an 
requesting that c a«RnAl P^e might be appointed legate for the |>€rfonnaiice 

**'^l!^P^!^u^deacended from the royal family of 
foum aon of the countess of Salisbury, daughter of the duk. o • 

He nve early indications of that fine genius, and gqperouH jjj 

whiA be waa so much distinguish^ during h« more advan ^ ' . 

Henry VIII. having concoiiM groat friendAip fovJ“m 

him to the highest ocdeaiasticardigmtieft As * .uunort him 

Henry conferred on him the deanery of with the court of 

in hU education. But when the king of England brol^ wifo t^ umrt ,«.i 

Rome, Pole not only refused to serond ^uced «n 

in a tiaatiM on the" r/aity nf tk, aureh. 

irrepanbie breach between the you^ ‘ 11 - nln^iio*- 

blaetad all Pole'e hopes of rising in *•** themaelvM 

aver, allowed to einkT The pope and the emperor thougni uieosm « 
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bound to provide for a man of ao mudi eminenee; who in iupport of their 
cauM, hM sacrificed all his pretensions to fortune in his own country. Pole 
was created a cardinal^ and sent legate into Flanders. But he took no higher 
than deacon's orders, which did not condemn hhn to celibacy ; and he was 
suspected of having aspired to the ESngli^ crown, by means of a marriage 
with the princess Mary, during the ufe of her father. The marquis of 
Jbeter, lord Montacute, the cardinal’s brother, and several other liersons 
of rank, suffered for this conspiracy, whether real or pretended. To hold 
a correspondence with that obnoxious fugitive was deemed perhaps sufficient 
guilt. It was enough at least to expose them to the indignation of Henry ; 
and his will, on many occasions, is known to have usurped the place of 
both law and equity. . 

But whatever aoubt may remain of Pole*# intri^es for obtaining the 
crown of England, through an alliance with Mary, it is certain she was no 
sooner seatra upon the throne than she thought of making him the partner 
of her sway. The cardinal, however, being now in the decline of life, was 
represented to the queen as unqualified for the bustle of a court, and the 
fatigue of business. Bhe therefore laid aside all thoughts of him as a hus- 
baim ; but as she entertained an high esteem for his wisdom and virtue, she 
still proposed to reap the benefits of his counsels in the administration of 
her government ; — and hence her v^uest to the pope. 

This alliance, and one with the earl of Devonshire, being rejected for 
various reasons, the queen turned her eye toward the house of Austria, 
and there found a ready correspondence with her views. Charles V. whose 
ambition was boundless, no sooner had heard of the accession of his kins- 
woman Mary to the crown of England, than he formed thjs spheme of ob- 
taining the kingdom for his son Philip; hoping by that acquisition to balance 
the losses he had sustained in Germany : and Philip, although eleven years 
younger than Mary, who was destitute of every external beauty or grace, 
gavehis consent without hesitation, to the match proposed by his father. 
The emperor, therefore, immediately sent over an agent to signify bis in- 
tentions to the queen of England ; who, flattered with the prospect of mar- 
rying the presumptive heir of the greatest monarch in Europe, pleased with 
the support of so powerful an amance, and happy to unite herself more 
closely to her mother’s family, to which she had always been warmly at- 
tached, gladly embraced the proposal. *rhe earls of Norfolk and Arundel, 
lord Paget, whom she had promoted, and bishop Gardiner, now become 
prime minister, finding how Mary's inoHnations leaned, gave their opinion 
in favour of the Spanish alliance ; but as they were sensible the prospect of it 
diffused universal apprehension and terror, ror the liberty and independency 
of the kingdom, the marriage articles were drawn up with all possible atten- 
tion to the interest and security, and even to the nandeur of England. The 
emperor agreed to whatever was thought necessary to soothe the fears of the 
DMule or quiet the jealousies of the nobility. The chief articles were, that 
rhilip, during his marriage with Mary, should bear the title of king, but 
that ^e administration should be vested solely in the queen ; that no foreigner 
sliould be capable of holding any office in the kingdom ; t^at no innovation 
shoald be made in the English laws, cnstoms, or privileges ; that Philip 
sliould not carry the queen abroad without her consent, nor any of her 
children without the c^sent of the nobility ; that the male issue of the 
marriage should inherit, together with England, Burgundy and the Low 
i^'uuntries; that if Don Carlos, Philip's son by a former marriage, should die 
without lane, MaiVs issue whether male or female, should succeed to the 
crown of Spain, and all the emperor’s hereditary dominions ; and that Philip, 
if the queen should die before him, without issue, should leave the crown 
of Emnand to the lawful heir, without rJiuming any right of administration 
whattoever.(l) 

But this treaty, though framed with so much cauUon and skill, was far 
from reconciling the Encash nation to the Spanish alliance. It was univer- 


tl) Ryuier, rol. xr. nurnrt. rol. ii. 
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only an able leader to have subverted the queen b authority. No such lender 
appeared. The more prudent part of the nobility thought it would he soon 
enough to correct ills when they began to be felt. Some turbulent Bpirits 
however, judged it safer to prevent than to redress grievances. They ac- 
cordingly formed a conspira^ to rise in arms, and declare against the queen’s 
marriage with Philip. Sir Thomas Wyat proposed to raise Kent ; sir Peter 
Cayew, Devonshire; and the duke of Suffolk was engaged, by the hoj>es of 
recovering the crown for l^y Jane Gray, to attempt raising the midl'ind 
counties. But these conspirators imprudently breaking concert, and rising 
at different times, were soon humbled. Wyat and Suf^lk lost their heads, 
as did lady Jane Gray and her husband lord Guildford Dudley, to whom tho 
duke’s guilt was imputed. ^ 

This fond and unfortunate couple died with much niety and fortitude. It 
had been intended to execute them on the same scaffold on Tower-hill ; hut 
the council, dreading the compassion of the people for their youth, beauty, 
and innocence, changed its orders, and gave airections tlmt lady Jane sliouJil 
be beheaded wjthin the verge of the Tower. She refused to take leave of 
her husband on tne day of their execution ; assigning as a reason, that tlie 
tenderness of parting might unbend their minds from that hrmness ^hich 
their approaching doom required of them. Our separation,” added she, 
“ will be but for a moment , we shall soon reioin each other in a scene where 
our affections will be for ever united, and where death, disappointment, 
and misfortune, can no longer disturb our felicity.(l) She saw lord Guild- 
ford led to execution, without discovering any sign of weakness , she even 
calmly met his headless body, as she was going to execution herself, return- 
ing to be interred in the cnapel of the Tower, and intrepidly desired to 
proceed to tho fatal spot, emboldendh by the reports which she nad received 
of the magnanimity of his behaviour. On that occasion she wrote in her 
table-book three sentences ; one in Greek, one in Latin, and one in English. 

The meuiing of them was, that although human justice was a^iost her 
husl^d't body, divine mercy would be favourable to his soul ; that if her 
fault deservea punishment, ner youth and inexperience ought to plead her 
excuse ; and that God and posterity, she trusted, would show her favour. 
On the Bcaiffold she behaved with great mildness and composure, and sub- 
mitted heraelf to the stroke of the executioner with a steady and serene 
countenance.(9) 

The queen ■ authority was much strengthened by the supDressioo of this 
rebellion, oommonlT wJled Wyat’s, from the figure yhicb he made in it ; 

and th( ' ■ * - ^ *'* « ^ . 

ment 



prejudices 
tant in his address. 


so intrenched in form and ceremony as to be in a 


manner inaccessible, his liberality, if money disbursed for the purposes of 
MMviinfiAn modA him many fnends among the nobi- 


wruption can deserve that name, made him many frien^ ^ong 
Hty and ffeittry- Cardinal Pole also arrived in England alwut the same tune, 
with h^tine power, from the pope ; and both boeiee of 
« ed^ to ^p and Mwy.^nowled^ that the bwn 

guilty of a mort h^ble defecUon from the true 

»n»lution to repeal all laws enacted in prejudice of the Romish religion , 


(l) Heylin, p. 167. Fox, vol. iii. 
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aMwl pni 3 riiiff their mf^estiefl^ happily uninfected with that criminal •chim ! 
to interce^ with the Holy Father for the absolution and forgiveneaa of 
their penitent subjects. , The request was readil|L slanted. The legate, in 
the name of his holiness, nve the parliament and kingdom absolution, freed 
them from all ecclesiastical censnres, and received them again into the bosom 
of the (diurch.(l) 

In consequence of this reconciliation with the see of Rome, the punish- 
ment by fire, that frightful expedient of superstition for extending her em- 
pire, and preserving her domimon, was rigorously em^oved against ^e most 
eminent reformers. The mild counsels of cardinal Pole, who was inclined 
to toleration, were over-ruled by Gardiner and Bonner, and manyjpersons 
of all conditions, ages, and sexes, were committed to the flames. 'Jfhe per- 
secutors made their first attack upon Ro^rs, prebendary of St. Paul's ; a 
man equally distinguished by his piety and learning, but whose domestic 
situation, it was hoped, would bring him to compliance. He had a wife 
whom he tenderly loved, and ten children : yet dia he continue firm in his 
principles ; and such was his serenity after condemnation, that the gaolers, 
it is said, waked him from a sound sleep, when the hour of his executiou 
approached. He suffered in Smithfield. Hooper, bishop of Gloucester was 
condemned at the same time with Rogers, but sent to his own diocese to be 
punished, in order to strike the greater terror into his flock. The constancy 
of his death, however, had a very contrary effect, It was a scene of conso- 
lation to Hooper to die in their sight, bearii^ testimony to that doctrine 
which he had formerly taught among them. He continued to exhort them, 
till his tongue, swollen by the violence of his agony, denied him utterance : 
and his words were long remembered. (9) 

Ferrar, bishop of St. David's, also suffered this terriblh punishment in 
his own diocese. And Ridlev, bishop of London, and Latimer, formerly 
bishop of Worcester, two prelates venerable by their years, their learning, 
and their piety, perished together in the same fire at Oxford, supporting 
each other 8 constancy by their mutual exhortations. Latimer when tied to 
the stake, called to his companion, ^'Beof good cheer my brother ! We 
** shaU this day kindle such a name in England, as, 1 trust in God, will never 
be extinguished."(3) 

Sanders, a respectable clergyman, was committed to the flames at Coventry. 
A pardon was onered him if he would redhnt : but he rejected it with disdain, 
and embraced the stake saying, Welcome, cross of Christ I welcome ever- 
lasting life I" Cranmer had less coun^ at first. Overawed by the pros- 
pect of those tortures which awaited him, or overcome by the lond love of 
life, and by the flattery of artful men, who pompously represented the digni- 
ties to which his chanu^r still entitled him, if he would merit them by a 
recantation, he agreed, in an unguarded hour, to subscribe the doctrines of 
the papal supremacy and the real presence. But Mary and her council, no 
less perfidious than cruel, determined, that this recantation should avail him 
nothing ; that he should acknowledge his errors in the church befbre the 
people, and afterward be led to execution. Whether Cranmer received se- 
cret intelligence of their design, or repented of his weakness, or both, is 
uncertain, but he surprised the audience by a declaration very difibrent fnm 
that which was expected from him. After explaining his sense of what he 
owed to God and his sovereign, ** There is one miscarriage in my life," said 
he, “ of which, above all others, 1 severely repent — ^the insincere dedan^ 

** tion of faith to which I had the weakness to subscribe ; but 1 take this 
opportunity of atoning for my error by a sincere and open recantation, and 
** am willing to seal with my blood that doctrine which 1 firmly believe to 
y have been communicated from Heaven." 

As his hand, he added, had erred, by betraying his heart, it diould first 
be punished by a severe but just doom. He accordingly stretdied* out his 
arm, as soon as he came to the stake, to which be was instantly led ; and 

Burnet, vol. ii. Fox, vol, iil. 

'3) Id. ibid. 

iS) Fox, Tol iii. Burnet, vol. ii. 
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without discovering, either by bis looks or mdtion^, ilte lonat 'ii^n of com- 
punction^ or even of feeli^ he lield bis right-band in the duines, till it was 
utterly consumed. His thouglits appeared to be tot3ly occupied in reflect- 
ing on his former fault ; and he called uloud Bevcrid timee^ “ I’liia liand has 
“ offended !” When it dropped off, be discovered a serenity in big counte- 
nance, as if satisfied with sacrificing to divine justice the instrument of bi<i 
crime; and when the fire attacked his body, his soul, m holly roUerted 
within itself, seemed fortified against every external accident, and altogether 
inaccessible to pain.(l) 

It would be endless, my dear Philip, to enumerate all tlie cruelties pnu*- 
tised in England during this bigoted reign, near tliree hundred j»ers<uis hn\ - 
ing been brought to the stake iti the first rage of persecution. Ilesidos, the 
savage barbarity on one hand, and the patieid constancy on tlie other, are so 
similar, in all those martyrdoms, that a narration, very little iitrrccjildc in 
itself, would become altogether disgusting by its uniformity. It i> sunicieut 
to have mentioned the sufferings of our most eminent reformers, u llO‘^e i iia- 
racter and condition make such notice necessary. 1 shall therefore eoncludo 
this subject with observing, tlmt liuinaii nature appears on no occasion so 
detestable, and at the same time so absurd, as in these religious born>r'!. 
wliich sink mankind below infernal spirit# in wickedness, and benealb the 
brutes in folly. Bishop Bonner seemed to rejoice in the torment'i of the 
A ictims of persecution. He sometimes whipped the Protestant prisoners, 
with bis own hands, till he was tired with the violence of the i‘xei< i-.o . Ii*‘ 
tore out the beard of a weaver who refused to reliminislj bis religion ; ami. 
ill order to giv^ tlje obstinate heretic a more sensible idea oi burning, Jic held 
his finger to the candle, till the sinews and veins shrunk and burst. ('^) All 
these examples prove that no humiiii depravity can e<pi.il res enge ami crmdty, 
inflamed by thecdogical hate: 

But the members of the English parliament, Ibougb so obsc<piioiis to the 
fjueen*8 will in re-uniting the kingdom to the f^ee ot Kome, and in autho- 
rising the butchery of their fellow subjects who lejecteil the Catholic faith, 
had still some regard left botli to their own ami the national int<‘resi. 'J he> 
refused to restore the possessions of the churcli. And Mary failed, not only 
m an attempt to get her husband declared presuniptne heir to the crown, 
and to obtain the consent of parliament for Nesting the administration in his 
hands, but in all her political hopes. She could not so nnK-li as olrtain a par- 
liamentary consent to bis coronation. 

The queen likewise met with much and long sition Jiom jiarhanient 
in another favourite measure ; namely, in an attenipt to en;:aj;e the nation 
in the war which was kindled between France and ir ,'iiin. J he motion nno** 
for a time laid aside ; and Philip, disgusted with Murys Kup<>rtunate lo\e, 
''hich was equal to that of a girl of eighteen, and ilh her ji'nlousy ami 
spleen, which increased with her deedining years and lier dei-|Mir of having 
issue, had gone over to his father Charles \ . in J'larnler'i J In* \o]iintar\ 
resignation of the emperor, soon after this vi«it, put Philip in »sh(‘s<ioii o 
all the wealth of America, and of the richest and most^exleiiKive doT imion« 
in Europe. He did not, however, lav aside his attention to the atfan h nr 
England, of which he still hoped to have the direction ; ami he came f*** 
Eondon, in order to support his parliamentary frien.A in a now nio om oi 
French war. This measure was zealously o]>pnsed P 

niost able counsellors, and particularly by tuinlmal 1 ole, v ,VV"i^- 4 ih of 
priest's orders, had been installed in the see of ( anterhury, ‘>n . 

Cranmer. But hostilities having been begun m I r.im e, as ‘ thou- 

war w^s at last denounced against that kingdom ; and an 

Hand |*n was sent over to the Low Countries, under the command of the 
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Hint kingdom in a war with England. Mor>' of GuiRe> the queen dowager, 
had obtained the regency through the intripueeiif the court of France/^d 
Henry 11. now requested her to take part in the common euarrel. She ac- 
cordingly siiinmonedha convention of tne states, and asked their concurrence 
fur commencing hostilities against England. But the Scottish nobles, who 
were become as jealous of the French as the English were of Spanish influ- 
ence, refused their assent ; and the regent had iu vain recourse to stratagem, 
in Older to accomplish her purpose. 

The French monarch, however, without the assistance of his ancient allies, 
and notwithstanding the unfortunate battle of St Quintin, of which 1 shall 
afterward have occasion to sneak, made H'mself master of Calais, which the 
English had held ttpwards of two hundred yekrs ; and which, as it opened to 
them an easy and secure entry into the heart of France, was regarded as the 
most valuable foreign possession belonging to the crown. This important 
place was recovered by the vigilance and valour of the duke of Guise ; who, 
informed that the English, trusting to the strength of the town, deemed in 
that age impregnable, were accustomed to recall, towards the close of sum- 
mer, great part of the garrison, and to replace it in the spring, undertook, 
n the depth of winter, and succeeded in an enterprise that surprised his 
own countrymen no less than hk: enemies. As he knew that success de- 
pended upon celerity, he pushed his attacks witli such vigour, that the go- 
vernor was obliged to surrender on the eighth day of the 8iege.(l) 

The joy of the French on that occasion was extreme. Their vanity in- 
dulged itself in the utmost exultation of triumph, while the English gave 
vent to all the passions which agitate a high-spirited people, when any great 
national misfortune is evidently the consequence of the misconduct of their 
rulers. They murmured loudly against the queen and her council, who, 
after engaging the nation in a fruitless war, for the sake of foreign interest, 
had thus exposed it, by their negligence, to so severe a disgrace. 

This event, together with the consciousness of being hated by her sub- 
jects, and despised by her husband, so much affected the queen of England, 
whose health nad long been declining, that she fell into a low fever, which 
put an end to her short and inglorious reign. When 1 am dead,'* said she 
to her attendants, you will find Calais at my heart." Mary possessed few 
qualities either estimable or ami.'ible. Her person was as little engaging as 
her manners ; and amid that complication of vices which entered into her 
composition, namely, obstinacy, bigotry, violence, and cruelty, we scarcely 
find any virtue but sincerity. 

Before the queen's death, negotiations had been opened for a general peace. 
Among o'ther conditions, the king of France demanded the restitution of 
Navarre to its lawful owner ; the king of Spain, that of Calais and its terri- 
tory to England. But the death of Mary somewhat altered the firmness of 
the Spanish monarch in regard to that capital article. And before 1 speak of 
the treaty which was afterwards signed at Cbfiteau Cambresis, and which re- 
stored tranqui^ty to Europe, I must carry forward the affairs of the conti- 
nent. Meantime it will be proper to say a few words of the priBoess Eliaa- 
beth, who now succeeded to the throne of England. 

The English nation was under great apprehensions for the life of this 
princess, during her sister's whole reign. The attachment of Eli^beth to 
the reformed religion offended Mary's bigotry ; and menaces had been em- 
ployed to bring her to a recantation. The violent hatred which tho queen 
entOTtained against her broke out on every occasion ; and all her own dis- 
tinguished prudence was necessary, in order to prevent the fatal effects of it. 
She retired into the country ; and knowing that she was surrounded with 
spies, she passed her time wholly in reading and study. She complied with 
the establisbed mode of worship, and eluded all questions m regard to religion. 
When asked, on purpose to gather her opinion of the real presefice, what 
^he thought of these words of Christ, ** This is my body ?” — and whether 


(i) Tliuaiius, lib. xx.cap.il. 
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the believed it the body 
Lord's fiuppor ? she repliedftth 


of Chriat that "^ag in the sacrameut of the 

UB ; 


“ Christ waa the Word that apake it ; 

He tcMik the bread and brake it; 

“ And what the word did make it, 

“ That 1 beJieve and take it.”(l) 


After l\ic death of her sister, Elizabeth delivered her sentiments more 
freely : and the first act of her administration was the re-establishment of 
the Protestant relifi^ion. The liti\rgy was again introduced in the English 
tongue, and the oath of supremacy was tendered to the clergy. H'he n^ber 
of bisliops had been reduced to fourteen, by a sickly season which preceded 
this change ; and all these, except the bishop of Landaff, having refused 
compliance, were deprived of their sees. But of the great body of the Eng- 
lish clergy, only eighty rectors and vicars, fifty prebendaries, fifteen heads of 
colleges, twelve arclideacons, and as many deans, sacrificed their livings for 
their theoh»gical opinions. (2) 

This change in religion completed the joy of the people, on account of 
the accession of Elizabeth ; the auspiciouf commencement of whose reign 
may be said to have prognosticated that felicity and glory which uniformly 
attended it. Tliese particulars, my dear Philip, will make all retrospect in 
the affairs of England unnecessary, beyond the treaty of Chateau Cambresis. 


LETTER LXIII. 


T/ie Continvnt of Europe, from the Peace o^ Poxsnxi, in 1552, to the Peace 
of Chateau Cambresis, in 1559. 


Th* treaty of Possau was no sooner signed, than Maurice, the deliverer of 
Germany, marched into Hungary agjiinst the 1 urks, at the head of twenty 
thousand men, in consequence of his engagements with Ferdinand, whom 


Ti 

Germany , 

thousand men, in consequence of his engagements 
the hopes of such assistance had made the most zealous advocate of the con- 
federates. But the vast superiority of the Turkish armies, together with 
the dissensions between Maurice and Castoldo, the Austrian general, who 
was piqued at being superseded in tbe command, prevented the elects from 
performing any thing in the country w orthy of his former fame, or of much 

^nefit to the king of the Romans. rr. i 

In the mean time Charles V. deeply affected for the loss of Metz, Toul, 
and Verdun, which had formed the barrier of the empire on the side of France, 
and would now secure the frontier of Champagne, left his inglorious retreat 
at Villach, and put himself at the head of those forces w'hich he h^ as^m- 
hled against the confederates, determined to recover >he three bishoprics. 
In order to conceal the destination of his army, he circulated a report that 
he intended to lead it into Hungary, to second Maurice m Ij'f 

against the infidels ; and as that pretext failed hiin.*ta hen he 
^oach the Rhine, he pretended that he was marching first to chartise Albert 
If Brandenburg, whoLd refused to be included in the treaty of Pas^u, and 
whose cruel exlctions in that part of Germany caUed l»“dly for redrMS. 

The French, however, were not deceived by 

degree aU the qualities that render men great in military command, lo 
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c^mra^e^ sa^ncity^ and presente of miiid^ lie added that magnanimity of soul 
ivhich delights in bold enterprises, and aspires ai'ter fame by splendid and ex- 
traordinary actions. He repaired with joy to the dangerous station ; and 
many of tne French nobility, and even princes of the blood, eager to diistin- 
giiisn themselves under such a leader, entered Metz as volunteers. Thev 
wore all necessary. The city was of s^eat extent, ill fortified, and tlic 
suburbs large. For all these defects the duke endeavoured to provide a 
remedy. He repaired the old fortifications' with all possible expedition, la- 
liouring with his own hands : the officers imitated his example ; and tho 
soldiers, thus encouraged, cheerfully submitted to the most severe toils. He 
erected new works, and he levellecl the suburbs with the ground. At the 
same time he filled the magazines with provisions and military stores, com- 
pelled all useless persons to leave the place, and laid waste the neighbouring 
country ; yet such were his popular talents, and his power of acquiring an 
ascendant over the minds of men, that the citizens not only refrained fron» 
murmuring, but seconded liim with no less ardour than tlie soldiers, in nil his 
operations — in the ruin of their estates, and in tlie havoc of their public ami 
private buildings.(l) 

Meanwhile the emjicror continued liis march toward Lorrain at the head 
of sixty thousand men. On his* approach, Albert of Brandenburg, whose 
army did not exceed twenty thousand, witlidrew into that duchy, as if he in- 
tenaed to join the French king ; and Charles, notwithstanding the declining 
season, it being the moiitli of (K!tf»ber, laid siege to Metz, contrary to the 
advice of his most exj>eriencrd officers. 

The attention of both the besiegers and the besieged w-a^, ta^’ned for a time 
to the motions of Allieit, who still hovered in the neighbourhood, undeter- 
mined which bide to take, though resolved to sell Ijis services. Charles fit 
last came up to his price, and lie joined the imjierial army. 'I'he emperor now' 
flattered himself that nothing could resist his force ; but he found himself 
deceived. After a siege of almost sixty days, during which he had attempted 
all that was thought jiossible for art or valour to effect, and had lost upward 
<»f thirty thousand men by the inclemency of the weather, diseases, or the 
sw'ord of the enemy, ho was obliged to abandon the enterprise. I'ortune,” 
said Charles, “ I now perceive, like otl]cr fine ladies, chooses to confer her 
“ favours on young men, and forsake those advanced in years. 

'J his saying has been thought gallant, and perhaps it is so ; but the occa- 
sion merited more serious reflections. Whgn the French sallied out to at- 
tack the enemy's rear, a spectacle presented itself to their view which extin- 
guished at once all hostile rage, and melted them into compassioiu Tiu‘ 
imperial camp was filled with the sick and wounded, with the dead and the 
dying. All the roads by whicli tho army retired were strew ed with the same 
miserable objects ; w ho having nnide an effort beyond their strength to 
escape, and not being able to proceed, were left to perish w ithont assistance. 
Happily that, and all the kina offices w hich their friends had not the power 
to perform, they received from their enemies. Tho duke of Guise ordered 
them all to be takenVare of, and supplied with every necessary. He ap- 
pointed physicians to attend, and direct what treatment was proper for tho 
sick and wounded, and what refreshments fo^ the feeble ; and smffi as reco- 
vered he sent home, under a safe escort, and wdth money to bear their 
charges. (3) By these acts of humanity, less common in that ago than the 
present, the duke of Guise completed that heroic character which he had 
justly acquired by his brave and successful defence of Metz. 

The emperor's misfortunes were not confined to Germany. During 
residence at Villach he had been obliged to borrow two hundred thoufaNniu 
crowns from Cosmo of Medicis ; and so low was his credit, that he vvas 
obliged to put that prince in possession of the territory of Piombino, as a 
security for the repayment of the money. By this step he lost the footing 

(1) Tliunn. lib. xi. 
f2) Ibid. 

(8) iliiiiLn. lib. vi. P. Daniel , tlr loni iv. Falhor Damel'A accoiiiil of 

tins siege, is copied from the Journal of the Sinn dr Saligiiac, \\ ho was present at ii. 
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he hftd hitherto mnintrnned in Tuscany, and nearly at the same tinic-he Jost 
Sienna. The Siennese, who had long- enjoyed a republican government, rose 
.•tirainst the Spanish garrison, which they had admitted as a check upon the 
tyranny of the nobility, but which they now found was meant to enslave 
them. Forgetting their domestic animosities, they recalled the exiled no- 
ides, demolished the citadel, and put themselves under the protection of 
France. (^1 ) 

These unfortunate events were followed hv the most alarming dangers. 
The severe administration of the vicer^ of Naples had filled that kingdom 
with murmuring and dissatisfaction- The prince of Salerno, the head of the 
inalecontents, fled to the court of France. The French monarch, after tlie 
example of his father, had fornrfed an alliance with the grand-seignior; and 
Solyman, at that time highly incensed against the house of Austria, on ac- 
count of the proceedings in' Hungary, sent a powerful fleet into the Medi- 
terranean, under the command of the corsair Dragut, an oflBcer trained up 
under Barbarossa, and little inferior to his master in courage, talents, or in 
cood fortune. Dragut appeared on the coast of Calabria, where he expected 
to be ioined by a French squadron; but nut meeting with it according to 
concert, he returned to Constantinople, after plundering and burning several 
places, 'and fiUing Naples with consternatio«.(2) t 

^ Hiffhlv chagrined by so many disasters, Charles retired into the Low 
C’nuntries breathing vengeance against France. Meantime, Germany was 
still disturbed by the restless ambition of Albert of Brandenburg ; and as 
that prince obsti'nately continued his violences, not with standing a decree of 
the imperial ch=ma.er; a league wasfornu-d against Inm l-X themort ^owerfal 
princes in the empire, of wliich Maurice uas declared tiie, head. 
deracv however, wrought no chan{?e in the sentiments of Albert. But as he 
kne^thi^ he could no? resist so many princes, if they had leisure to unite 

their /orces, he marched directly against hfs a^es » 

and hoiied to crush before he could receive support from his allies , though 

in that ho was deceii cd. Maurice was ready to numbers each 

These hostile chiefs, whose armies were nearly eq.u.d *“ 
consStf of twenty-four thousand men, met at Siyerhausen, m the duchy 

of Lunenburg. Tliere an obstinate Jiattle was alternately • 

long remained doubtful, each gaming ground upon the other ^ternatev, 

hut^at last viotorv declared for IMaurice who w _as '^'^"[^ field I^d 

army fled in confusion, leaving tour thousand ^^^/^’^^nnhe dlies bought 
theJ baggage and artihery f fever f pTrsoJ of 

tlieir victory dear. 1 heir hcj^t troops sutterea gre.it y , he died 

distinction fell; and Maurice liimsell recene prince, ancient or 

two days after, in the thirty-second Vf S at «« early a 

modem, ever perhaps discovered such deep j „ ' ^y. iarried to the fa- 

period of life. As he left only one daughter, 

mousWUliam, prince of Orange, John Frederi^o, the 

the electoral dignity, and that part of ns pa grates of Saxony, forget- 

been stripped during the Smalkaldic w,^ ; hut the sUtes^o^^^ 
ting the merits and sufferings ol their . , j magnanimous, John 

Augustus, Maurice’s brother, y; 1 he u.sual 

Frederic, died soon after this disappo > gpj i,y the descendants 

firmness ;(3) and the electoral dignity is stiU possess..a y 

of AuguBtiiB. . , npp:isioued .'luiong his troops 

The consternation whii;li Maurice s their victory ; so that Albert, 

prevented them from making a ^ j made fresh levies, renewed his 

having re-assembled liis broken ^ bein"- defeated in a second battle, 

depredations with additionid fury. JJf Brunswick, who had taken 

scarce less bloody than the former, y . froni all his hereditary do- 

the command of the allied army, he was dincn 


CO Mini, dc Hibui 
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minionB, M well ei from thoia he Ked usurped ; wu kid 
tbe empire, end obliged to teke refuge in l*renoe, where 
few jeers in en indigent end dependent etete of e^e.(l) 

During these trensections in Genaeny, wer wee cerried on in tiie Loir 
Countries with considerable vigour. ImMtient to oAm^ the stein which hi^ 
military reputation had received before McU, Charlea laid siege to Terouhtiv^ 
nnd the fortifications being out of repair, that important place was carried by 
assault. Hesden also was invested, and carrieil in the same manner. Tiie 
king of France was too late in assembling his forces, to afford relief to either 
of t^eae places ; and the emperor afterwards cautiously avoided an engage* 
ment, during the remainder of the campugn. 

The imperial arms were less successful iiY ItaW> The viceroy of Naule^i 
failed in an attempt to recover Sienna ; and the French not only established 
themselves more nnnly in Tuscany, but conquered part of the island of Cor* 
sica. Nor did the affairs of the house of Austria wear a better aspect in 
Hungary during the course of this year. Isabella and her son ^peared once 
more in Transylvania, at a time when the people were ready for revolt, in 
order to revenge the death of Martinuzzi, whose loss they had severely felt. 
Some noblemen of eminence declared in favour of the young king : and tlto 
bashaw of Belgrade, by Solyman^ order, espousing his cause, Costaldo, the 
Austrian general was obliged to abandon Transylvania to Isabella and the 
Turka.(2) 

In order to counterbalance these and other losses, the emperor, as has 
been already related, concerted a marriage between his son Philip and Mary 
of England, in hopes of adding this kingdom to his other dpmmions. Mean* 
while the war between Henry and Charles was carried on with various suc- 
c^ess in the Low Countries, and in Italy, much to the disadvantage of France. 
The French, under the command of Strozzi, a Florentine nobleman, were 
defeated in the battle of Marciano ; Sienna was reduced by Medicino, the 
imperial general, after a siege of ten months, and the gallant Siennese were 
again subjected to the Spanish yoke. Nearly at the same time a plot was 
formed by the Franciscans, but happily discovered before it could be carried 
into execution, for betraying Metz to the Imperialists. The father guardian 
and twenty other monks received sentence of death on account of this con- 
spiracy ; but the guardian, before the time appointed for his execution, was 
murder^ by his incensed accomplices, whom ne had seduced from their alle" 
glance, and six of the youngest were pardoned. (3) 

While war thus raided in Italy and the Low Countries, accompanied m ith 
all its train of miseries, and all the crimes to which andiition gives birth, 
Germany enjoyed such profound tranquillity, as afforded the diet full leisure 
to con&nn and perfect the plan of religious pacification agreed upon at 
Passau, and referred to the consideration of the next meeting of the Ger- 
manic body. For this purpose a diet had been summoned to meet at Augs- 
burg, soon after the conclusion of the treaty ; but the commotions excited by 
Albert of Brandenburg, and the attention which Ferdinand was obliged to 
to the affairs of Hungary, had hitherto obstructed its deliberations. The 
following stipulations were at last settled, and formally published ; namely, 
^ That such princes and cities as have declared their approbation of the 
Concession of AugsBjrg shall be permitted to profess and exercise, with- 
out molestation, the doctrine and worship which it authorises ; that the 
popish ecclesiastics shall claim no spiritual jurisdiction in such cities or 
principalities, nor shall the Protestants molest the princes and states that 
adhere to the church of Rome ; that no attempt shall be made for the 'fu- 
ture toward terminating religious differences, except by the gentle and 
pacific methods of persuasion and conference ; that the supreme civil power 
in every state may establish what form of doctrine and worship it shall 
deem proper, but shall permit those who refuse to conform to remove their 

(I) Aiiioldi, Vit. Maurit. Robertson, Hist. Charles V, bock x. 

(4) 1 linanus, lib. Av. 

(3) Ibid 
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it effects; that wch as b^^ized the )>eneficA or revenues of the church 
« previous to the treaty of I asMu, shall retain possession of them, and bo 
subject to no prosMUtlon in the im|>erial chamber on that account ; but if 
any prelate w ewlesii^ic shall hereafter abandon the Romish relimon, he 
shall instantly relinquish his diocese or benehce, and that it shall be lawful 
‘‘ for those in whom the riprht <»f nomination is vested to proceed imme- 
diately to an election, as if the office was vacant by death or translation ”(1) 
These, my dear Philip, are the principle articles in the famous Recess of 
Auf^sburff, which is the basis of religious peace in Germany. The followers 
of Luther were highly pleased with that security which it afforded them, and 
the Catholics seemed to have had 09 less reason to be satisfied. That article 
which preserved entire to the Romish church the benefices of such eccle- 
siastics aS should hereafter renounce its doctrines, at once placed a hedge 
around its patrimony, and effectually guarded against the defection of its 
dignitaries. But cardinal Caraffa, who was now raised to the papal throne, 
under the name of Paul IV. full of high ideas of his apostolic jurisdiction, 
and animated with the fiercest zeal against heresy, regarded the indulgence 
given to the Protestants, by an assembly composed of laymen, as an impious 
act of that power which the diet had usurped. He therefore threatened the 
emperor and the king of the Romans with thob severest effects of his vengeance, 
if they did not immediately declare the Recess of Augsburg illegal and void ; 
and as Charles showed no disposition to comply with this demand, the pope 
entered into an alliance with the French king, in order to ruin the imperial 
power in Italy. 

During the negotiation of that treaty, an event happened which astonished 
all Europe, and confounded the reasonings of the wisest politicians. The 
emperor Charles V. though no more than fifty-six, an age when objects of 
ambition operate with full force on the mind, and are generally pursued with 
the greatest ardour, had for some time formed the resolution of resigning 
liis hereditary dominions to his son Philip. He now determined to put it 
in execution. Various have been the opinions of historians concerning a re- 
solution so singular and unexpected ; but the most probable seem to be, the 
disappointments which Charles had met with in his ambitious hopes, aiul the 
daily decline of his health. He ha<J early in life been attacked with the 
gout ; and the fits w'ere now become so frequent and severe, that not only 
the vigour of his constitution was broken, but the faculties of his mind were 
sensibly impaired. He therefore judged it more decent to conceal his inhr- 
mities m some solitude, than to expose them any longer to the public 
and as he was unwilling to forfeit the fame, or lose the acquisitions of his 
better years, bv attempting to guide the reins of government, when he wm 
no longer able’ to hold them with steadiness, he prudently determined to 
seek in the tranquillity of retirement that happiness which he had m vain 
pursued amid the tumults of war and the intrigues o^f state.^ a a 
In consequence of this resolution, Charles, who had ab^ady co ® 
son Philip the kingdom of Naples and the duchy of Milan, the 

states of the Low Countries at Brussels : and seating himself, 
time, in the chair of state, he explained to his subjects the 
signation, and solemnly devolv^ his authority ^ ^ l j 

wfth dignity, but without ostentation, aU the 

dertaken and performed since the commencement of his a j-duBtry. “ I 

tlpit enumeration gives us the highest idea of r „ aU 

- liave dedicated/obser> ed he, “ from the seventeenth year of my age, 

‘‘ my thoughts and attention to public objects, reserving . P ^ 

time for the indulgence of ease, and very ittle i TivSeKr- 

“ vate pleasure. Either in a pacific or hostile ^ V . 

many nine times ; Spain six times ; France . ^^d while 

" the Low Countries ten times ; twice ; Africa 

“ my health permitted me to discharge the diiti * arduous office of 

'' vi^ur of my constitution was equal in any degree to the arduous omce 01 


(1) Falbtr Paul, lib. v. Pallaviciiii. lib. xiu. 
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g-overning such extensive dominions, 1 never shunned labour, nor repined 
“ under fatigue ; but now^ when my health is broken, and n^ vigour ex. 
hausted by the rage of an incurable distemper, my growing infirmities ad. 
monish me to retire; fior am 1 so fond of reigning as to retain the sceptre 
in an impotent hand, which is no longer able to protect my subjects.'* 

“ Instead of a 80 vereig]i worn out with diseases.” continued he, '^and 
scarce half alive, I givd|§||u one in the prime of life, already accustomed 
to govern^ and who ^ds to the vigour ot youth all the attention and saga. 
“ city of maturer years.” Then turning Awards Philip, who fell on hU 
knees and kissed hi^ father's hand, It is in your power^” said ChnrleR, 
by a wise and virtuous administration^ to justify the extraordinary proof 
which I give this day of my paternal adsetiun, and to demonstrate that 
you are worthy bf the confidence which I repose in you. Preserve,*** itdded 
he> an inviolaole regard for religion ; maintain the Cjitholior faith in its 
purity ; let the laws of youftountry be sacred in your eyes ; encroadi not 
'' on the rights. of your people : and if the time.,sh6uld ever come, when you 
shall wish to enjoy the tranquillity of ]irivate life, may you have a son to 
whom you can resi^ your sceptre with as much satisfaction as 1 give 
“ mine to you.” A feWweeka after the emperor also resigned to Philip Ihe 
Spanish crown, with all the domij^ions depending upon it, in the Old as well 
as in the New World ; reserving nothing to himself, out of all those vast 
possessions, but an atinukl pension of one hundred thousand ducutsv(l) 

Charts was now impatient to embark for Spain, where he had fixed on a 

J dace of retreat. But, by ^he advice of his physicians, he put off his voyage 
or some months, on account of the severity of the season : and, by yielding 
to their judgment, he had the satisfaction, before he left the ‘Low Countries, 
of taking a considerable step towards a peace with France. This he ar- 
dently longed for; not only on his son's ac^unt, whose administration lie 
wished to cbmmence in quietnes.s, but that he might‘have the glory, wlten 
quitting the world, of restoring to !^ropc that tranquillity whicii his ain]»i- 
tion hi^ buibhed from it, almost since the day tliat he a^v^uined the reigns 
of government. 

The great bar against such a pacification, on the ptart of France, was the 
treaty which Henry II. had concluded with the court of Rome; and the 
emperor's claims were too numerous tb admit any hope of adjusting them 
suddenly. A truce of five years was therefore proposed by Charles, during 
which term, without discussing their respective pretensions, each should re- 
tain what was in his possession ; and Henry through the persuasion of the 
ixmstable Montmorency, who represented the imprudeflib of sacrificing the 
true interests of his kingdom to the rash engagements he had come under 
with the pope, authorised his ambassadors to sign at Vaucelles a treaty 
which woidd insure to him, for so considerable a period, the important con- 
quests which he had made on the German /roi^ier, together with the greater 
part of the dulre^of Savoy’s dominions. 

Paul IV. when informed of this transaction^ fras filled no less with terror 
and astonishment tt|aa with rage and indignation. But he took equal care 
to conceal his fear and his anger. He affect^ to approve highly of the truce ; 
and he offered his mediation^ as the common father of Christendom, in order 
to bring about a permanent peace. Under this pretext he dispatched cardi- 
nal Rebiba, as his nuncio, to the court of Brussels; and his nephew cardinal 
Caraffs, to that of Paris. The public instruetions of both were the same ; 
but Caraffa, besides these, received a private commission, to spare neither 
entreaties^ promises;, nor bribes, in order to induce the French monarch to 
renounce the truce, and renew his engagements with the court of Rome. 
He flattered Henry with the conquest of Naples : he gained by his address, 
the Guises, the queen, and even the famous Diana of Poictiers, duchess 
of Valentinois, the king's mistress: and they easily swayed the kin^ hin‘“ 
self, who already loaned to tliat aide, towards which they wished to incline 

11) Ondlev. Relut. ^bdicat. Cur. V. Tliunn. lib, xvi, Suntlov. vol, ii, llobcrtsnii, 
book IX. 
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him. AU Montmorency^ prudent remonstrances were dUreoarded. 'I'lia 
nuncio, by ifowers from Rome, absolved Henry from his oath^ruw • and 
that rash prinw a^ed a new treaty with the pope. wWch rekSdl^’wUh 
frwh violence the flan^ of war, both in Italy antfthe Low Count““s 

No sooner Paul made a^immted with the success of this noKotiation 
thw proceed to the most indecent extremities against Philip II He 
ordered th^pamsh ambassador to be imprisoned ; he excommunicatk thl 
of their attwhmenttothe imperial house ; and he 

forfeited his rLhTto 

the kig^om of Naples^ which ho was supposed to hold of the Holy See for 
Afterward affording them a retreat in his dommion8.(l) ' 

Alarmed at a quairel with tJio'pope^ whom he had been taught to regard 
with the most superatitious veneration, as the vicegerent of Christ, and the 
common father of Christendom, Philip tried every gentle method before he 
made use of force. He even consulted sonlb Spanish divines on the laM ful- 
ness of taking amu a^pinstn person so sacred. They decided in his favour * 
and Paul continuing inexorable, the duke of Alva, to whom the conduct of 
the negotiation as well' as of the war had been committed, entered the eccle- 
siastic^ state at the head of ten thousand veterans^ and carried terror to tho 
gates of Rome. ^ 

The haughty pontiff, though still obstinate and undaunted himself, was 
forced _to give wiw to the fears of the cardinals, and a truce was concluded 
for forty days. Meantime the duke of Guise arriving with an army of twenty 
thousand French troops^ Paul became more arrogant than ever, and banished 
from his mind all thoughts but those of war and revenge. Tho duke of 
Guise, however,* who is supjiosed to have given his voice for this war, 
chiefly from a desire of acquiring a field where he might display his military 
talents, was able to perform nothing in Italy worthy of his former fame. 
He was obliged to abandon the siege of Civetella ; he could not bring the 
duke of Alva to a general engagement ; his army perished by diseases, and 
the pope neglected to furnish the necessaxyreinforcements. He begged to 
be recalled : and France stood in need of his abilities. 

Philip II, though willing to have avoided U rupture, was no sooner in- 
formed that Henry had violated the truce of VauceUes, than he determined 
to act with such vigour as should coilvince all Europe that his father had not 
erred in resigning to him the reigns of government. He immediately as- 
sembled in the Low Countries a body of fifty thousand men : he obtained a 
supply of ten thousand from England, which he had engaged, as wo have 
seen, in this quarrel; and not being ambitious of military fame, he gave the 
command of bis army to Emanuel Philibert, duke of Savoy one of the great- 
estjrenerals of that warlike age. 

The duke of Savoy kept the enemy for a time in utter ignorance of his des- 
tination. At length he seemed to threaten Champagne, toward which the 
French drew all their troops; a motion which he no sooner perceived, than, 
turning suddenly to the right, he advanced by rapid marches into Picardy, and 
laid siege to St. Quintin. It was deemed in that age Bjj)lace of considerable 
strength, but the fortifications had been much neglected, and the garrison 
did not amount to a fifth part of the number requisite for its defence j it 
must therefore have surrendered in a few days, if ^he admiral de Coli^y 
had not taken the gallant resolution of throwing himself into it with such a 
body of men as could bo suddenly collected for that purpose. ^ He effected 
his design in spite of tho enemy, breaking through their mam body with 
seven hundred norse and two hundred foot. The town, ^ 

invested; and the constable Montmorency, anxious to extne^te hwneptiew 
out of that peiilous situation, in which his zeal for the pubhc 
tPHjed him. to B»ve a place of great 

toits relief with forces one half inferior to thoM of the enemy. His ar y 
''^as cut in pieces, and he himself made prisoner. (2) 


O) PaIIrv. lib. xiii. 
(9) rhunii. lib. xix. 
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The cautious temper of PhiMp, on tbk nee e eiim , eeved Fmiice from devniu 
tation, if not ruin. The duke of Sevoy propoeed to overlook all inferW 
objecU, end march directly to Parie^of which> in ita present oomiternMtiftn 
he could not have failed to make himself master. But the Spanish monarch 
afraid of the oonsequenoes of such a bold enimpriee, desired him to continu 
the siege of St, Quintin, in order to secure a safe retreat, in case of an 
disastrous event. The town, long and gallantly defended by Coligny 
at last taken by storm ; but not beiore France was in a state of deface.' ^ 
Philip was now sensible he had lost an oppmtunity, that could never be 
recalled, of distressing his enemy, and contenting himself with reducing 
Horn and CateJet, two petty towns, wiurh, toge^er with St. Quintin, were 
the sole fruits of one of the most decisive vietorJes fpiined in the sixteenth 
century. The Catholic king, however, continued in high exultation, on 
account of his success ; and as aU his passions were tinged with superstition, 
he vowed to build a church, a monastery, and a palace in honour of St. 
Lawrence, on the day sacred to whose memory the battle of St. Quintiu 
had been fought. He accordingly laid the foundation of an edihee, in which 
all these buildings were included, and which he continued to forw'ard at a 
vast expense, for twenty-two years. The same principle that dictated the 
vow directed the construction of t^^e fabric. It was so formed as to resemble 
a gridiron !— on which culinary instrument, according to the legendary tale, 
St. Lawrence had suffered niartyrdom.(l) Such my dear Philip, is the origin 
of the famous Escurial, near Madrid, tlie royal residence of the kings of 
Spain. 

The earliest account of that fatal blow which France had received at St. 
Quintin was carried to Rome by the courier whom Henry had sent to recaU 
tlie duke of Guise. Paul remonstrated w armly against the departure of the 
French army ; but Guise’s orders were peremptory. The arrogant pontiff 
therefore found it necessary to accommodate his conduct to the exigency of 
his affairs, and to employ the mediation of the Venetians, and of Cosmo of 
Medicis, in order to obtain peace from Spain. The first overtures to this 
purpose were easily listened to by the Catholic king, who still doubted the 
justice of his cause, and considered it as his greatest misfortune to be obliged 
to contend with the pope. Paul agreed to renounce his league with France ; 
and Philip stipulated, on his part, that the duke of Alva should repair in 
person to Rome ; and after asking pardon of the Holy Father, in his own 
name, and in that of his master, for having invaded the patrimony of the 
church, should receive absolution from4hat crime! — Thus the pope, through 
the superstitions timidity of Philip, imt only finished aa unpropitious war 
without any detriment to the Apostolic See, but saw his conqueror humbled 
at his feet : and so excessive was the veneration of the Spaniards in that ago 
for the papal character, that the duke of Alva, the proudest man perhaps 
of his time, and accustomed from his infancy to converse with princes, ac- 
knowledged, that, when he approached Paul, he was so much overaw ed, that 
his voice failed, and his presence of mind forsook him. (8) 

But although this ^var, which at its commencement threatened mighty re- 
volutions, was terminated without occasioning any alteration in those states 
which were its immediate olnect, it produced effects of considerable conse- 
quence in other parts e£ Italy, In order to detach Octavio Farnese, duke 
of Parma, from the French interest, Philip restored to him the city of Placen- 
tia and its territory, which had been seized, as we have seen by Charles V . ; 
and he granted to Cosmo of Medicis the investiture of Sienna, as an equi- 
. valent lor the sums due to him.(S) By these tr^ties the balance of pow-cr 
amon^ tko' Italian states was poised more equally, and rendered less variable, 
than it had been since it received the first violent shock from the invasion of 
Charlee VIII. and Italy henceforth ceased to be the theatre on which the 
sovereigns of Spain, France, and Germany, contended for fame and domin- 


(0 Colmennr. Annal. tC Eittmgn.Xom. 'ii 
(4) Pftllav. lib. xiii. 

(.a) Thunri. lib. xviii. 
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ion. Their hOTt^tiei. excited hy new obiicts, stained other rcirions of 
Europe with blood, and made other states feel, in their turn the ^amities 
of war. 

The duke of Guis^ who left R me the some day that his adversary the 
duke of Alva made his humiliating submission to the pope, was received in 
France as the j^ardian aiipel the kingdom. He was appointed com- 
mander-in-chief, with a lurisdic^ on almost unlimited; and, eager to justify 
the extraordinary confidence winch the king had reposed in him, as well as 
to perform something suitable to the high expectations of his countrymen, 
he undertook the siege of Calais. The extraordina^ success of that enter- 
prise, and its different effects ujayi the English and French nations, we have 
already had occasion to observe. Guise next invested Thionville, in the 
duchy of Luxembourg, one of the strongest towns on the frontier of the 
Netherlands, , and forced it to capitulate after a siege of three weeks. But 
the advantages in this quarter were more than balanced by an event which 
happened in another part of the Low Countries. The mareschal de Termos, 
governor of Calais, who had penetrated into Flanders, and taken Dunkirk, 
was totally routed near Gravelines, and taken prisoner by count Egmont.^^l) 
'riiis disaster obliged the duke of Guise lo relinquish all his other schemes, 
and hasten to the frontier of Picardy, that he might there oppose the pro- 
gress of the enemy. 

The eyes of France were now anxiously turned toward the operations of 
a general on wliose arms victory had alw^ays attended, and in whose conduct, 
as well as good fortune, his countrymen could confide in every danger. 
Guise's strength, was nearly equal to that of the duke of Savoy, each com- 
manding about forty thousand men. They encamped at the distance of a few 
leagues from one another ; and the French and Spanish monarchs having 
joined their respective armies, it was expected that, after the vicbsitudes of 
war, a single victory would at last determine which of the rivals should take 
the ascendant for tne future in the affairs of Europe. But both monarchs, 
as if by agreement, stood on the defensive ; neither of them discovering 
any inclination, though each had it in his power, to rest the decision of a 
point of such importance on the issue of a single battle. ^ 

During this state of inaction, pqace began to be mentioned in each camp, 
and both Henry and Philip discovered an equal disposition to listen to any 
overture that tended to re-establish it. The private inclinations of both 
kings concurred with their political interests and the wishes of their people. 
Philip languished to return to Spain, the place of his nativity ; and peace 
only could enable him, either with decency or safety, to quit the Low Coun- 
tries. Henry was no less desirous of being freed from the avocations ot w^, 
that he might have leisure to turn the whole force of his government to the 
suppressing of tlie opinions of the reformers, which were spreading with such 
rapidity in PuHs and the other great tow ns, that the Protestan s ® 

tjrow formidable to the establish^ church. Court rntriguea with 

these public and avowed motives To hasten the negotiation, an y 

Cercamp was fixed on as a place of congreBs.(2) • « trpatv 

WhUe Philip and Henry were making th^e ^vanc^ I^hltfon had so 
which restored tranquillity to Europe, Charles ^11 such pursuits 

long disturbed it, but who had been fur so«ie he 

ended his days in the monastery of St. Justus, vallevof no great 

had cliosen as the place of his retreat. It was rounds covered 

extent, watered by a small brook, and ^ nlan^at w ould have 

with lofty trees. ^In this soUtude Charles lived on a 

suited a private gentleman of moderate fortune. Sometimes he culti- 

domestics few, and his intercourse with them sometimes rode out to 

vated plants in his one which he kept, attend- 

IdVylf e^gKrT:;ft on ^?when his" infirmities deprived him of 


fl) Til nail, lib. XX. , 

U; Uobeiiooii, i/iA/. Charles J . book xii. 
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thene more active rrcrcations, he admitted n few ^ntlemen who reftided near 
the monastery to visit him, and entertained them hm equals ; or he einploved 
liiniself in studying the principles, and in framing curious works of mecha- 
niflm, of which iie had always been remarkably fond, and to which his genius 
was peculiarlv turned. But, however he wan engaged, or whatever mi^t 
be the state of his health, he always set ap:irt a ^nsiderabje jwrtion of his 
time for religious exercises, regularly attending divine serv ioe in the chapel 
fif the monastery morning and evening. 

In this manner, not unbecoming a man perfectly disengaged from the 
affairs of the world, did Charles pass his time in retirement. But some 
months before his deatii, the gout, after a longer intermission than usual, 
returned with a proportional increase of viofenoe, and enfeebled both his body 
and mind to such a degree as to leave no traces of that sound and masculine 
understanding which had distinguished him among his contemporaries. He 
sunk into a deep melancholy. An illiberal and timid superstition depressed 
his spirit. He lost all relish ftir amusements of every kind, and desired no 
other company hut that of monks. With them he cliauntcd the hymns in the 
Missal, and conformed to all the rigours of monastic life, tearing his body 
with a whip, as an expiation for his sins ! — Not satisfied with these acts of 
mortification, and anxious to merit the favour of Heaven by some new and 
singular instance of piety, he resolved to celebrate his own obsequies. His 
tomb was accordingly erected in the chapel of the monastery : his attendants 
walked thither in funeral procession. Charles followed them in his shroud. 
He was laid in his coffin, and the service of the dead was chaunted over him, 
he himself joined in the prayers that were put up for the repose of his soul, 
and mingling his tears with those which his attendants shed,* ai^ if they had 
been celebrating a real funeral. (1) 

The fatiguing length of this ceremony, or the awful sentiments which it 
inspired, threw Charles into a fever, of which he died in the fifty-ninth year 
of his age. His enterprises speak his most eloquent panegyric, and his 
history forms his highest character. As no prince ever governed so exten- 
sive ah empire, including his American dominions, none seems ever to have 
been endowed with a superior cap.acity for sway. His abilities as a states- 
man, and even as a general, were of the first class ; and he possessed in tfie 
most eminent degree, along with indefatigable industry, the science which 
is of the greatest importance to a monarch, that of discerning the characters 
of men, and of adapting their talents to the various departments in which 
they are to be employed. But, unfortunately for the reputation of Charles 
his insatiable ambition, which kept himself, his neighbours, and his subjects, 
in perpetual inquietude, not only frustrated the chief end of government, 
the felicity of the nations committed to his care, but obliged him to have 
recourse to low artifices, unbecoming his exalted station, and led him into 
such deviations from integrity as were unworthy of a great prince. This 
insidious policy, in itself su&iciently detestable, was rendered still more 
odious by a comparison with the open and undesigniiig cliaracter of Fran- 
cis I. ; and served, bj^ way of contrast, to turn on the French monarch a 
degree of admiration, to which neither his own talents nor his virtues as a 
sovereign seem to have entitled him 

Before Charles left the J^ow Countries he made a second attempt to induce 
his brother P'erdinand to give up his title to the imperi;d throne to Philip 1 1, 
and to accept the investiture of some provinces, either in Italy or the Ne- 
therlands, as an equivalent. But finding Ferdinand inflexible on that point, 
he desist^ finally from bis scheme, and resigned to him the government of 
the empire. The electors made no hesitation in recognising the king of the 
Romans, whom they put in possession of all the ensigns of the imperial dig- 
nity, as soon as the deed of resignation was presented to them ; but Paul Iv. 
whose lofty ideas of the p^al prerogative neither experience nor disappoint- 
ments could moderate, refused to confirm the choice of tlie diet. lie pre- 
tended that it belonged alone to the pope, from whom, as vicegerent of 


Cl) Ziiniff. Fi7. fie Carlox. ilolioi t son, iil>i ftiip 
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• t tlie imperial power was derived, to nominate a person to the vacant 
’ and this arrogance and obstinacy he maintained durinj^ his whole 
Ferdinand I. however, did not enjoy the less authority as 

*^"fI*^onVifter the death of Charles V. Mary of England ended her short and 
■ 1 rioiis reign, and her sister Elizabeth, as we have already seen, succeeded 

to the general joy of the nation, notwithstanding some sup- 
' d defects in her title. Henry and Philip beheld Elizabeth’s elevation 
with eauid Bolicitode ; and, equally sensible of the importance of gaining 
1 or favour both set themselveo with emulation to court it. Henry endea- 
*'mired bv the warmest expressions of regard and friendship, to detach her 
from the Spanish alliance, and to eiig;ige her to consent to a sy)arate peace 
■fl • while Philip, unwilling to lose his connection with England, not 
W \Zl with Henry in declaration, of esteem for Elizabeth, and in 
Sssions of his resolution to cultivate the strictest amity with her, hut, in 
order to confirm and i.crpetuate tlieir union, he offered himself to her i.i 
marriage, and undertook to procure a dispensation from the pope for that 

‘’"iSbetli weighed the proposals of tlie two monarchs with that provident 
Llizabeui w eig interest which conspicuous in all her delibera- 

discernment K^cretlv determined to yield to the solicitations of 

espoused her removed. The earnestness, however. 

Chateau Canihresis, arirumcnts of the English plenipotentiaries be- 

with which he of espousing the queen became 

gan to relax in proportion as hi. p i Flizabeth took, as soon as 

^lore distant; aid the vigorous measure^^^th^u ^ 

she found herself firmly sea^d nniiorv but for establishing the Pro- 

tliat her sister had done in eoiivimied Philip tliat his hopes of an 

tcstaiit church on a sure heffiniiing vain, an^ were now desperate, 

union with her had been tlie appearance of interposing 

Henceforth decorum alone made 1* , , afteration in his conduct, 

ill her favour. Elizabeth, who “ Vher. 

quickly perceived it. Butaslieac , in her demands, in order to pre- 

tliis coolness, she became ‘ „„i*ed to him ; and Philip that he 

serve the feeble tie by which she was still insisted that the 

might not seem to have abandone^ im concluded in form. 


might not seem to have abandone t le ug be’eonduded in form, 

treaty of peace between Henry and Elizabeth snoui 

before that between France and Spinn-l J; . of importance. 

The treaty between Henry and Mizabeth contem^^^^^ 

except that which respected Calais, t F dependencies, 

France should retain possession of that town, it t 

during eight years, at the expiraUon of ^<ih te^^^ ^ 

Engird.* Bit as the force ol number of yeaJs, the peace 

zabeth's preserving „f discernm^t saw, that it was but 

both with France and Scotland, . instead of blaming her, they 

a decent pretext for abandoning^ Caiai , ’ jj not prevent. . 

applauded her wisdom, in plating w . ^ in order to facilitate the 

’The expedient which Montmorency ^pW negotiating two 

conclusion of peace between v„.vP^enry’s eldest daughter, and 

treaties of mar^ ; one between ^ster, and the d^e 

PhUip II.— the o^er between M^^g" ‘’treatTof pe^ were, that all con- 
of Savoy. The principal articles of tl o tre g P c„mmence- 

quests iLde by Sther party, on this “d® ; that the d“®l>y ®f 

ment of the wVr in 15S1, should be Bresse, and all the other 

Savoy, the principality of f’’®f jnbes of Savoy, should be ic.oiti 
territories formerly snbjeet to trie 


(l) Strype’f Annnht vol. 
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Emiiouel Pliilibert, immediftiely the eelebrmtioA of bU mmisure with 
Margaret uf France (a few town® excepted, whlcfc Henrv dioald r^n till 
Ills dfiima on that prince were decided in a court of law) ; that the Pren^ 
kinjf sliould immeoiatelf evacuate alt the placet which he held in the dud 
of Tuscany and the tcrntory of Sienna, and renounoe all future pretensio/ 
to them ; that he should receive the Genoete into favour, and ^ve up to 
them the towns which he had conquered in the island of Corsica. But he 
was allowed to keep poasession of Meta, TouL and Verdun, because Philip 
liad little at heart the interests of hit uncle Ferdinand. All past transnr. 
tions, either of princes or subjects, it was agreed should be buried in oMi! 
vion.(l) Thus the great causes of discord Jhat had so long embroiled the 
powerful monarchs of France and S|min seemed to be wholly removed or 
liiially annihilated, by this fanuius treaty, which re-establitdied peace in 
Europe; ahnost every prince and state in ('hristendoin being comprehendod 
in the treaty of Ch^eau (’anihrei»is, as allies either of Henry or of Philip, 
Among these contracting jM^wers were included the kings of Denmark 
Swollen, and Poland. This circunustance natiirnlly leads us to cast an l-m* 
on those countries, which we h.ne not for s<uiie time had an c»p]iortuniry of 
noticing, as they had no connc.vion w ith the general system of European 
affairs. Meantime 1 must observf*, for the sake of perspicuity^ that Henry 
II. being killed in a tournament, while celebrating the espoutniJs of ins sister 
w'ith the duke of Savoy, his son Francis II. a weak prince, and under age, 
already married to the queen of Scots, succeeded to the crown of France. 
A few weeks after, Paul IV. ended his violent and imperious pontificate : — 
and thus, as a learned historian observes, (2) all the persomiges who had long 
sustained the principal characters on the great theatre of Europe disappeared 
nearly at the same time. 

At this sera, my dear Philip, a more known period of history opens. Other 
actors appeared on the stage, w-ith different view's and passions ; new contents 
arose ; and new schemes of ambition, as we shall have occasion to see, occu- 
pied and disquieted mankind. — But, before we enter on that period, w e must 
take a view of the state of the North. 


lettp:r Lxiv. 

Sweden, Denmark, and Norway, from ike Union of these Kinydoms, nnthr 
Margaret Waldemar, surnamed the Semiramis of the North, to the Dtuih 
of Guitavui Vasa; together with an Account of tin State of liussui^ 
Poland, and Prussia, in the Sixteenth Century. 

The kingdoms of the north of Europe, that great store-house of nations, J 
have hitherto chiefl}^ considered as uependencies on the German empire, tc 
which they long continued to pay some degree of homage. In what nianiiei 
they were subjected to that homage we have already iiaii occasibn to observe 
and also to notice the hnion of Sweden, Denmark, and Norway, the ancitMi 
Scandinavia, under Margaret Waldemar, surnamed the Semiramis of tin 
North. 

Margaret was daughter of Waldemar 111. king of Denmark. She hai 
been married to Hacquin, king of Norway, and son of M;ignuB 111. king c 
Sweden. On the death of her son Olaus, the last male heir of the thre 
northern crowns, (which were, however, more elective than hereditary) sh 
succeeded, by the consent of the states, to the Danish throne. She wu 
elected soon tifter queen of Norway, which she liad governed as regent ; an 
the Swedes being oppressed by All>ert of Mecklenburg, whom they ha 


(1) Hecueil ties 7'rnitez, torn. ii. 

lU) UobeiUuii, Hist. L kartCi book xii. 
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MargM«f» •mbiUoii, however, was not yet Mtisfie” 
crowns were no sooner seated upon her head i u northern 

their union perpetuaL For this purpose Hfter takin<^ laboured to render 

she convoke^ state, of all the thFeTkiS^j!^ measures, 

it was established as a fundamental law of tSs whole that '*’**®r® 

and Norway, should thenceforth have but one and the same sr ' 
should be cl.o«m successively by each of the^ kTnadoms and 
by the other two; that ea/h Ltion shouts STs^rnVaws" 
privileges, and dignities; and thijt the natives of one kingdom Viuld noJ 
be raised to posts of honour .or profit in another, but should be reputed 
foreigners, except in their own coujitry.(2) ^cpuiea 

Jlut this umon, ^emingly so well calculated for the tranquillity as well as 
security of the North, proved the source of much discontent, and of manv 
barbarous wars The national antipathy between the Swedes and Danes 
now heightened by national jealousy, was with difficulty restrained by the 
vigorous administration oj Margaret, whose partiality to the natlvL „f 
Deiiiiiark is said to have been but too evident ; and under her successor 
hiif, still more unjustly partial to the Danes, the Swedes openly revoked 
cJiouhinjf their ^^nind-marslial, Charles Canutson, descended from the illus- 
trious family of Boride, which had formerly frivcn kings to Sweden, first re- 
gent and afterwards ki rig. The SM cdes, however, returned to their alWi- 
Jince under Christian 1. of Denmark. But they again revolted from the 
same prince ; i^avji renewed the union of Calmar, under John his successor • 
revolted a third time ; and w ere finally subdued by the arms of Christiarl 
11. who reduced them to the condition of a conquered people. (3) 

riie circumstances of this last revolution are sufidciently singular to merit 
our attention ; and the conse<|uences by which it was followed render a re- 
capitulation necessary. 

1 he Swedes, on revolting from Christian I. had conferred the adminis- 
tration of the kingdom on Steen Sture, whose son, of the same name, suc- 
ceeded him in the regency. The authority of }’oung Sture was acknow- 
ledged the body of the nation, but disputed by Gustavus TroUe, arch- 
bishop ot Upsal, and primate of SweJen w'hose father had been a competitor 
for the ^ministration, and wht>m Christian II. of Denmark had brought 
over to his interest. Besieged in his castle of Stecka, and obliged to sur- 
render, notwithstanding the interposition of the Danish monarch, the arch- 
bishop was degraded by the diet, and deprived of all his benefices. In his 
distress he ap^ied to Leo X. who excommunicated the regent and his adhe- 
rents, committing the execution of the bull to the king of Denmark, Pur- 
suant to this decree, the Nero of the North (as Christian II. is deservedly 
called) invaded Sweden with a powerful army ; but being worsted in a great 
battle, he pretended to treat, and offered to go in person to Stockholm, in 
order to confer with the regent, provided six hostages were sent as a pIe(^o 
for his safety. The proposal was accepted, and six Vf the first nobility 
(among whom was Gustavus Vasa, grand nephew to king Canutson) w ere 
put on board the Danish fleet. These hostages Christian carried prisoners 
to Denmark. Next year he returned with a more formidable armament, 
and invaded West Gothland ; where Steen Sture, advancing to give him 
battle, fell into an ambuscade, and receiv'ed a wound, which proved mortal. 

1 he Swedish army, left without a head, first treated, and afterwards dis- 
persed. The senate was divided about the choice of a new regent, and the con- 
queror allowed them no leisure to deliberate. He immediately marched to- 
^ard the capital, wasting every thing before him with fire and sword. 
Stockholm surrendered ; and Gustavus Trolle, resuming his archiepiscopal 
unction, crowned Christian king of Sweden, 

rP^^'*‘ud Foiitnn. 

rSl hl‘- V. 

C3) Vertol. Revoiut. SueU, 
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This coronation was followed by one of the most trag'ical scenes in the 
historv of the human race. Christian, affecting' clemency, went to the 
cathedral and swore that he would govern Sweden, not with the severe hand of 
a conqueror, but with the mild and beneficent disposition of a prince raised 
to the throne by the universal voice of the people ; after whicn he invited 
the senators and grandees to a sumptuous entertainment, that lasted for 
three days. Meanwhile a plot was formed for extirpating tdie Swedish nobi- 
lity. On the last day of the feast, in order to afford some pretext for the 
intended massacre, archbishop Trolle reminded the king, tnat though his 
majesty by a general amnesty, had pardoned all past offences, no satisfaction 
had yet been given to the pope, and derpanded justice in the name of his 
holiness. The hall was immediately filled wiKi armed men, who secured the 
guests : the primate proceeded against them as heretics ; a scaffold was 
erected before the palace gate ; and ninety-four persons of distinction, 
among whom was Eric Vasa, father of the celebrated Gustavus, were pub- 
licly executed' for defending tlie liberties of their country. Other barharitios 
succeeded to these : the rage of the soldiery was let loose against tljc citizens, 
who were butchered witliout mercy ; and the body of the late regent was 
dug from the grave, exposed on a gibbet, quartered aud nailed up in different 
parts of the kingdoni.(l) « 

But Sweden soon found a deliverer and an avenger. Gustavus \'asa had 
escaped from his prison in Denmark, and concealed himself in the habit of 
a peasant, among the mountains of DalecArlia. There, deserted by his sole 
companion and guide, wlio carried off his little treasure, — liewildered, desti- 
tute of every necessary, aud ready to |)erish of hunger, — ^lie qntcred himself 
among the miners, and worked under ground for bread, w ithout relinquish- 
ing the hope of one day ascending the throne of Sweden. Again emerging 
to light, and distinguished among the Dalecarlians by his lofty mien and by 
the strength and agility of his body, he had acquired a considerable degree 
of ascendant^ over them, before they wore acquainted with his rank. He 
made himself known to them at their annual feast, and exhorted them to 
assist him in recovering the liberties of their country. J'liey listened to him 
with admiration : they were all rage against tlieir oppressors ; but they did 
not resolve to join him, till some of tlys old men among them observed (so 
inconsiderable often are the causes of the greatest events !) that thtj wind 
had blown directly from the north, from thw moment that Gustavus began to 
speak. This they considered as an infallible sign of the approbation of 
Heaven, and an order to take up arms under the banners of the hero ; they 
already saw the wreath of victory on his brow, and begged to be led against 
the enemy. Gustavus did not suffer their ardour to cool. He inimedialely 
attacked the governor of the province in his castle, took it by assault and 
sacrificed the Danish garrison to the just vengeance of the Dalecarlians. 
Like animals that have tasted the blood of their prey, they were now furi- 
ous, and fit for any desperate enterprise. Gustavus every- where siiw him- 
self victorious, and gained partisans in all corners of the kingdom. Every 
thing yielded to his \'alour and good fortune. His popularity daily increased 
He was first chosen regent, and afterward king of Sw'eden.(2) 

Meanwhile Christiai^ 11. become obnoxious by liis tyrannies even to bis 
Danish subjects, was degraded from the throne. The inhabitants of Jutland 
first renounced his authority. They deputed Munce, their chief justice, to 
s^ify to the tyrant the sentence of deposition. My name," said Munce, 
glorying in the dangerous commission, ** ought to be written over the gates 
‘‘ of all wicked princes !" and it ought certainly to be transmitted to posterity^ 
as a warning to both kings and interior magistrates, of the danger of abusing 
power. The whole kin^om of Denmark acquiesced in the decree; 
Christian, hated even by his own officers, and not daring to trust any one, 
retired into the Low Countries, the hereditary dominions of his brother-in- 
law Charles V. whose assistance he had long implored in vaia.(.3) 

(l) Vt'rtol. R volut, Sued. 

(■2) Loccen. Pjilund. Vcrlot. 

Id. ibid. 
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Holstein Oiristian’s unde, was elected kiuff of Den- 
mark and Norway. He aspired also to the sovereignty of Sweden - hut 
finding Gustavus lirmly seated on the throne of that kingLm, he Wd’aside 
his claim. Frederick afterwards entered into an aUiance with Gustavus and 
the Hanse-to'^, against the dejwsed king, Christian II. who, after sel^d 
unsuccessful attempts to recover liis crown, died in prison : a fete too gentfe 
for BO barbarous a tyrant 

Frederick was succeeded in the Danish throne by his son, Christian HI 
one of the most prudent and prosperous princes of his ace. He estubliKlwMl 
the Protestant relifenc.n at the same time in Denmark and Norway! in 
tion of the examjde of Gustavus, who had already introduced it into Sweden 
The doctrines of Luther had^pread themselves iiver both kinedoma and 
both princes saw tlie advantage of retrenching the exorbitant power of the 
clergy. Christian died in 1.558, and Gustavus in 1.560, leaving behind him tho 
glorious character ol a jiatriot king.(l) He rescued Sweden from the 
Danish yoke, by his valour ; lie made commerce and arts flourish, by his 
wise policy ; and the liberality of liis bold and independent spirit, by making- 
him superior to vulgar prejudices, enabled him to break the fetters of priest^r 
tyranny, and enfranchise the minds as well as the bodies of his countrymen. 

While Denmark and Sweden were thu# rising to distinction, Russia re- 
mained buried in that barbarism and obscurity, from which it was called 
about the beginning of the last century, by the creative genius of Peter 
the Great, who made his country known and formidable to the rest of 
Kurope. But the names of patriots and of heroes, however rude or enlight- 
ened, ought t 9 be transmitted to posteri^. John Basilowitz I. great efuke 
of Muscovy, threw off the yoke of the Tartars, to whom Russia had been 
long tributary; expeUed the Tartar officers from Moscow; invaded their 
territories ; made himself master of Novogorod, and also of Cassan, where 
he was crowned with the diadem of that country ; and assumed the title of 
Czar, which in the Sclavonian language signifies king or emperor. To these 
acquisitions his grandson, John Basilowitz II. added Astracan, and also 
Siberia, hitherto as little known to the Russians as Mexico was to the 
Spaniards before the expedition of Cortez, and as easily conquered. This 
princ.e sent ambassadors to the court of England, and concluded a treaty of 
commerce with Elizabeth ;(2) Ricftard Chancellor an English navigator, 
Jiaving discovered some yccars before, by doubling the North Cape, the port 
of Archangel in the river Dwiiia. 

Poland, still a scene of anarchy, began to be of some consideration in the 
North, after the race of the Jagellons came to the throne, and united 
Lithuania to that kingdom. Though the crown is electiv’e, the succession 
continued uninterrupted in the same family for almost two hundred years, 
and Sigismund I. contemporary with diaries V. was esteemed a great 
prince.(3) But while the most inconsiderate of the nobles, by the word 
veto^ cjin prevent the enacting of the most salutary law ; and while the 
great body of peojile remain in a state of slavery, Poland can never ob- 
tain any rank among the civilised nations. — So true it is, my dear Philip, 
that the character of a people, their virtue, their genius, and their industry, 
depend chiefly on their civil and political institutions . 

Prussia, which has lately made so great a figure in the affairs of Europ^ 
was only erected into a kingduni.in the year 1700. It was ongmally conquered 
from the Pagans of the North, by the knights of the Teutomc order, who 
held it upwards of three hundred years. At last A^rt, margrave o ' 

denburg, grand-master of the order, embracing "Lreed to 

and wiUing to aggrandize bimself at the expense the knights, agreed to 
‘^harePruLirw^his uncle, Sigismund I. \.ing of Poland, on condition of 

paying homage for tho protection of that crown. Resent Ung- 

Albert took the title of duke in his new territory, hence the present King 


O) Vertot. 
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ilom is called Ducal Frussia, and that part in the tx^s^casion of Poland, and 
on the western side of the Vistula, Regal PruBsia.fl) 

The future transactions of the kingdoms of Hungary and Boliemia I 
shall have occasion to relate, as formerly, in treating of the affairs of the 
empire and the house of Austria. More interesting objects at present claim 
our attention. 


LETTER LXV. 

England, Scotland, and France, from the Peace of Chateau-Cambresis , in 
15.59, to the Death of Francis II. and the Return of Mary Queen of Scots 
to her native Kingdom, 


The treaty of Chdteau-Cambresis, my dear IMiilip, though it re-established 
peace, by settling the claims of the contending powers, by no means secured 
lasting tranquillity to Europe. The Protestant opinions had already made 
considerable progress both in France and the Low Countries, and Philip 
and Henry were equally resolved to extirpate heresy throughout their do- 
minions. The horrors of the inquisition, long familiar to Spain, were not 
only increased in that kingdom, but extended to Italy and the Netherlands; 
ana although tbe premature death of Henry 11. suspended for a while the 
rage of persecution in France, other causes of discontent arose, and religion 
was made use of by each party to light the flames of civil war.(2) 

A new source of discord mso arose between France and England. The 
princes of Lorrain, the ambitious family of Guise whose credit had long 
been great at the French court, and who had negotiated the marriage be- 
tween the dauphin, now Francis 11. and their niece the Queen of Scots, 
extended still further their ambitious views. No less able than aspiring, 
they had governed both the king and kingdom, since the accession of 
the young and feeble Francis. But they had many enemies. Catharine of 
Medicis, the q^ueen-mother, a woman who scrupled at no violence or perfidy 
to accomplish ner ends; the two princes of the blood, Anthony de Bourboii 
king of Navarre, and his brother Lew|s prince of Conde, besides the con- 
stable Montmorency and his powerful family, were alike desirous of the ad- 
ministration, and envious of the power of the Guises. (3) 

In order to acquire this power, the duke of Guise and his five brothers, 
the cardinal of Lorrain, the duke of Aumale, the cardinal of Guise, the 
marquis of Elbeuf, and the Grand Prior, men no less ambitious than him- 
self, had not only employed the greatest military and political talents, but 
to all the arts of insinuation and address ha<l added those of intrigue and 
dissimulation. In negotiating the marriage between their niece, Mary 
Stuart, and the dauphin, these artful princes, while they prevailed on the 
French court to grant the Scottish nation every security tor the indepen- 
dency of that crown, engaged the young queen of Scots to subscribe private- 
ly three deeds, by wifich, failing the heirs of her own body, she conferred 
the kingdom of Scotland, with whatever inheritance or Mucceseion might 
accrue to it, in free gift upon the crown of France ; declaring any deed 
which her subjects had, Vr might extort from her to the contrary, to be void, 
and of no obligation. (4) • 

By the succession mentioned in these deeds, the crown of England seems 
to have been meant ; for no sooner were the Guises informed of the deatli 
of queen Mary, and the accession of her sister Elizabeth (whose birth in the 
opinion of every good Catholic, excluded her from any legal right to tlic 
throne), than they formed a project worthy of their ambition. In order to 




Mhn, de Brandenhura, tom. i. 

9) Tbiianui. Cabrera. Davila. 

(8) Davila, lili. i. Mezeray, tom. v. 

(.4) Bu Muiit Curpt Diplomat, tom. v. Rohertsou, Hist. Scot, book ii. 
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exalt BtUl higher their (»edit, and secure theh power thev * 

quire ulM for France the southern British kingSom. ' For this puKe tC 
solicited at Rome, and obtained a bull, declaring Elizabeth s ?JSuUeStu 
mate ; and as the queen of ^ts, then married to the dauphin, was tKxt 
heir by blood, they persui^ed Henrv II. to permit his son and daughte“in- 

law to assume the title and arms of Enfrland.(l) ® 

Elizabeth complained of this insult, by her ambassador at the court of 
France, but could obtain only an evasive answer. No obvious measure how 
ever, wm taken, during the reign of Henry II. in support of the claim of the 
queen of Scots ; but no sooner were the princes of Lorrain in full possession 
of the administration under his successor, Francis II. than more vigorous and 
less guarded counsels were adopted. Sensible that Scotland was the quarter 
whence they could attack England to most advantage, they gave, as a prepa- 
ratory step, orders to their sister, the queen-regent, and encouraged her by 
promises of men and money, to take effectual measures for humbling the Scot- 
tish malecontents, and suppressing the Protestant opinions in that kingdom ; 
hoping that the English Catholics, formidable at that time by their zeal and 
numbers, and exasperated against Elizabeth, on account of the change which 
she had made in the national religion, would rise in support of the succession 
of the nueen of Scots, when animated by the prospect of protection, and throw 
themselves into the arms of France, as th*e only power that could secure to 
them their ancient worship, and the privileges of the Romish church.(v^) 

No stranger to these violent counsels, Elizabeth saw her danger, and de- 
termined to provide against it. Meanwhile the situation of affairs in Scotland 
afforded lier a favourable opportunity, both of revenging the insult offered to 
her crown, and of defeating the ambitious views of France. 

The reformation was fast advancing in Scotland. All the low country was 
deeply tinctured with the Protestant opinions ; and as the converts to the new 
religion had been guilty of no violation of public peace since the murder of 
cardinal Beaton, whose death was partly occasioned by private revenge, the 
queen-regent, willing to secure their favour, in order to enable her main- 
tain that authority which she had found so much difficulty to acquire, con- 
nived at tlie progress of doctrines which she wanted power utterly to sup- 
press. ''I’oo cautious, however, to trust to this precarious indulgence for the 
safety of their religious principles, t!»e heads of the Protestant party in Scot-* 
land entered privately into a bond of association, for the mutual protection 
and the propagation of their tenet.s, styling themselves the Congregation of 
the Lora, in contradistinction to the established church, which they denomi- 
nated the Congregation of Satan.{3) 

Such associations are generally the forerunners of rebellion ; and it ^pears 
that the heads of the Congregation in Scotland carried their views farther 
than a mere toleration of the new doctrines. So far they were to blame, as 
enemies to civil authority ; but the violent measures pursued gainst their 
sect, before this league was known or avowed, sufficiently justilied the asso- 
ciation itself, as the result of a prudent foresight, and a necessary step to se- 
cure the free exercise of their religion. Alarmed at the progress of the Ite- 
lormation, the popish cler^had attempted to recover their sinking authority 
by enforcLig the tyrannic^ laws against heresy ; find Hamilton, the primat^ 
formerly distingui^ed by his moderation, had sentenced to the flames an aged 
priest, convicted of embracing the Protestant opinions. (4) 

This was the last barbarity of the kind that the Catholics had the power to 
exercise in Scotland. The severity of the archbishop rather roused than m- 
timidated the reformers. The Congregation now openly solicited subccrip- 
tions to their league : and not satisfied with new and more solemn promises 
of the regent's protection, they presented a petition to her, CTaving ® 
ination of the church, and of the wicked, scandalous, and 
the clergy. They also framed a petition, which they intended p 


(1) Robertson, //ist. Scot. Anderson, IJtplom. Scut. No. 68. and 1 . 

(2) Forliei, vol. i. Tinian, hb. xxiv. 

(8) Keith. Knox. 

Id. ibid. 
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siirliamen^ solii-itin^ some protection a^nst the exurhitant anrl op- 
pressive jurisdiction of the eccleslastiraJ wurts. They even petitioned the 
convocation ; and insisted that prayers should he sn/d in the vii/ifar tong^ue, 
that bishops should be chosen by the gentry of the diocese, and priests with 
the consent of the parishioners. 

Instead of soothing the Protestants bv any prudent concessions, the con- 
vocation rejected their demands with disdain ; and the queen-regent, who had 
hitherto wisely temporized between the parties, and whose humanity and sji- 
gacity taught her moderation, having received during the sitting of tlic as- 
sembly, the violent commands of her brother, prepared to carry their despotic 
plan into execution, contrary' to her own judgment and experience- She pul>- 
iicly expressed her approbation of the decrees, by which tlic principles of the 
reformers were condemned in the convocatiofi, niid cited the most eminent 
Protestant teachers to appear bcftire the council at Stirling.(I) 

The members of tlie Congregation, alarmed but not overawed by this dan- 
ger, assein’ded in great numbei*s, agreeable. to the custom of Scotland at tliat 
time, in sr i. r to attend their pastors to the place of trial, (2) to protect and 
to counter, i. ' them: and the queen-regent, dreading the approach of so for- 
midable a body, impowered Erskine of Dun, a person of high authority with 
the reformers, to assure them that she w'ould put a stop to the intended pro- 
ceedings, provided they advanced«>no furtlier. They listened with pleasure, 
and perhaps with too mucli credulity, to so pacific a proposition ; for men 
whose grievances obliged tliem to fly in the face of the civil power, under 
w’hatever plausible pretext their purpose may be concealed, should trust to 
nothing less than the solemnity of a contract. The regent broke her pro- 
mise, conformable to her maxim, that the promises of j>r\ncQS ought not to 

he too carefully remembered, nor the performance of tnem exacted, unless 
*^it suits their own convenienc)'.’* She proceeded to call to trial the persons 
f(»rmerly summoned ; and on their not appearing, tliough purposely prevent- 
ed, they were pronounced outlaws.(3) 

By this ignoble artifice, the queen-regent forfeited the esteem and confi- 
dence of the whtde nation. The Protestants boldly prepared for their own 
defence; and Erskine, enraged at being made tlie instrument of deceiving 
his party, instantly repaired to Perth, whither the leaders of the Congregation 
had retired, and inflamed the zeal of hl^^ associates, by his representation;* ot 
the regent’s inflexible resolution to suppress their religion. His ardour was 
powerfully seconded by the rhetoric of John Knox, a preacher possessed of a 
oold jtnd popular eloquence. Having been carried prisoner into France, to- 
gether with other persons taken in the castle of St. Andrews soon at ter tlie 
murder of cardinal Beaton, Knox made his escape out of that kingdom; and, 
after residing sometimes in England, sometimes in Scotland, had found it ne- 
cessary, in order to avoi^ the vengeance of the jiopish clergy, to retire to Ge- 
neva. There he imbibed all the enthusiasm, and heightened the natural 
ferocity of his own character by the severe doctrines of Calvin, wliohad suc- 
ceeded Zuinglius in the apostleship of that republic, and completed its eccle- 
siastical establishment. 

Invited home by the heads of the Protestant party in Scotland, Riiox had 
arrived in his native countiy a few days before the trial appointed at Stir- 
ling, and immediately joinetl his brethren, that he might share with them in 
the common danger, as t.irell as in the glory of promoting the common cause. 
In the present ferment of men’s minds, occiusionedby the regent’s deceitful con- 
duct, and the sense of their own danger, he mounted the pulpit, and declaim- 
ed with such vehemence against the idolatry and other abus^ of the church 
of Rome, that his audience were strongly incited to attempt its utter subver- 
sion. During those movements of holy indignation, the indiscreet bigotry oi 


(O Melvil. Jebb. CKtfelacau. 

f 4 ) In coiiBe(|uencc of tbis custom, oi'miiially introrluced by vassalaKC nnii claiiRinPt 
Riui afterwards tolerated tlirou^b the feebleness of tfoveriiineiit, any perstin ot eiiiiiienct' 
acciisi d of a crime was ncconipanied lo Ibe place oi trial by a body ot his friends and lu." 
liereiits. Robertson, //ijr/. AYo/. book ii. 

(a^Kiiox, p 1'27. Robertson, book ii. 
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H priest, who immediately after that violent invective was preparing to cele- 
brate mass, and had oneiied all his repository of images and reliques, hurried 
Uie cnthusiMtic populace into immediate actfon. They fell with furv unon 
the devout Catholic, broke the images, tore the pictures, overthrew the altars 
and scattered about the sacred vases. They next proceeded to the monaste- 
ries, aipiinst w hich their zeal more piirticularly pointed its thunder. Not con- 
tent with expelling the monks, and defacing every instrument of idolatrous 
worship, as they termed it, tliey vented their rage upon the buildings which 
had been the receptacles ot such abomination ; and, in a few hours ^ose su- 
perb edifices were level with the ground.(l) ^ 

Provoked at these violences, and others of a like kind, the queen-regent 
assembled an army, composed chiefly of French troops; and being assisted by 
huch of the nobility as still adhoresl to her cause, she determined to inflict the 
severest vengeance on tlie wlioie Protestant party. Intelligence of her pre- 
iKirations, as well as of the spirit by which she was actuated, soon reached 
Perth; and the heads of the Congregation, who had given no countenance to 
the late insurrection in that city,, would gladly have soothed her by the most 
dutiful and submissive addresses ; but finding her inexorable, they prepared 
for resistance, and their adlierents flocked to them in such numbers, that 
within a few days they were in a condition not only to defend tlie town, but 
to take the field with superior forces. Neither party, however, discovered 
much inclination to hazard a battle, both l^ing afraid of the dangerous con- 
sequences of such a trial of strength ; and through the mediation of the earl 
of Argyle, and of James Stuart, prior of St. Andrews, the young queen's na- 
tural brother, who, although closely connected wuth the Reformers, had not 
vet openly deserted the regent, a treaty was concluded with the Congregation. 

In this treaty it was stijiulated, among otlier provisions, that indemnity 
should be granted to all persons concerned in the late insurrection, and that 
the parliament should iinmndiately be assembled, in order to compose religious 
differences. Both these supulations the queen-regent broke — by neglecting 
to call the parliament, by fining some of the inhabitants of Perth, haiiii^hing 
others, turning the magistrates out of office, nnd leaving a garrison in the 
town, with orders to allow the exercise of no other religion but the Roman- 
Catholic.(2) The ProtesUnts renewed the league, and had again recourse 
to arms ; despoiling, wherever they turned their route, the churches of their 
sacred furniture, and laving the moiiaslerios in ruins. New treaties were 
concluded, and again broken, and new ravages were committed on tbe monu- 
ments of ecclesiastical pride and luxury- i r a 

Meanwhile the Congregation had been joined not only by the earl ot Ar- 
gyle and the prior of St. Andrews, but also by the duke of Chatelrault and his 
son the earl of Arran, the presumptive heirs of the crown, ai^ had possessed 
tlic^mselves of the capital. They now aimed at the redress of civil as well as 
religious grievances ; requiring, as a pi oliminary toward settling the King- 
dom, and securing its liberties, the immediate expulsion of the French forces 
out of Scotland. The queen-regent, sensible of the necessity m ^ving way 
to a torrent which she could not resist, amused them for a time with fair pro- 
mises and pretended negotiations ; but being reinforced wit i a 
reign troops, and encouraged by the court of France to,expect soon the arn- 
vafof^JJJSiy so powerfjf as tL zeal of her adver^ies, however desperate, 
would not dJe to encounter, she Dstened to the rash 
and at last gave the Congregation a positive denial. .Slie was not 
to the oonfX-ate lords, the said, for part of her conduct ; n®/ 
upon any representation from them, abandon measures ti,e same 

eSUry, or Jlsinisa forces that she found useful ; »f'\®’-ing them at^the^sa^ 
time, on pain of her displeasure, and as they vidued the gi 

hand the troops which thev liad assembled. datermined 

This haugh^ reply to tl.eir earnest and “"tinued sol.c.tations det^mm^ert 

the leaders of the Congregation to take a step woi thy o 

fO Spof.woo.I.p.l21, Knox p. W7. ns. Roberlso... book ii. Hume, cb»p. xxxv.i.. 
liucbunaii, hb. nvi Hoberlsoii, book n. 
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people. They iwsombleJ tlie whole body of peers, barons, and reiiresentativim 
of boroughs, that adhered to their party; and the members of this bold 
vention (which e4|ualle<l in nurAber, and exceeded in dimity, the usual me f* 
ings of parliament), after examining the most ddieate and important question 
that can possibly fall under tlie consideration of aabjecta^** the obedience due 
' to im unjust and oppressive administration," gave their suffrage, without 
one dissenting voice, for depriving Mary of Guise of the office of regent, 
which she had exercised so much to the detriment of the kingdoni.(l) 

The queen dowager had already retired into Leith, the sea-port of Edin- 
burgh, which she had fortified and garrisoned with French troops, nnd where 
she daily expected new reinforcements. Leith was immediately invested by 
the farces or the Congregation ; but the confederate lords soon found that 
their zeal had engaged them in an undertajking which exceeded their ability 
to accomplish. The French garrison, despi^ng the tumultuous efforts of 
raw and undisciplined troops, refused to surrender the town ; and the Pro- 
testant leaders were neither sufficiently skilful in the art of war, nor possess- 
ed of the artillery or magazines necessary for the purpose of a siege. Nor 
was this their only misfortune ; their followers, accustomed to decide every 
quarrel by immediate action, were strangers to the fatigues ot u long cam- 
paign, and soon became impatient of the severe and constant duty which a 
siege requires. They first murmured, then mutinied ; the garrison took ad- 
vantage of their discontents ; aQd,«making a bold sally, cut many of them in 
pieces, anid obliged the rest to abandon the enterprise. 

Soon after this victory the queen dowager received from France a new re- 
inforcement of a thousand veteran foot, and some troops of herse. These, 
together with a detucliment from the garrison of Leith, were sent out to 
scour the country, and to pillage and lay waste the houses a n4 lands of the 
Protestants. Already broken and dispirited, and iiearing that the marquis 
of Elbeuf, the queen do\^age^’s brother, was suddenly expected with a great 
army, the leaders of the Cimgregation began to consider their cause as des- 
perate, unless the Lord, hose holy name they had aasamed, should mira- 
culously interpose in their behalf. Itut whatever confidence they might place 
ill divine aid, they did not neglect human means.” 

The Scottish Protestants, in this pressing extremity, thought themselves 
excusable in craving foreign lielp. They turned their eyes toward England, 
which had already supplied them with money, and resolved to implore the 
:issistance of Elizabeth to enable them to*finish an undertaking in which they 
liad so fatally experienced their own weakness; and as the sympathy of re- 
ligion, as well as regard to civil liberty, had now counterbalanced the ancient 
animosity against that sister-kingdom, this measure was the result of incli- 
nation no less than of interest or necessity. Maitland of Lethington, for- 
merly the regent's principal secretary, and Robert Melvil, already acquaint- 
ed with the intrigues of courts, were therefore secretly dispatened, as the 
most able negotiators of the party, to solicit succours from the queen of 
England. 

Tlie wise counsellors of Elizabeth did not long hesitate in agreeing to a 
request, which corresponded so perfectly with the views and interests of their 
mistress. Secretary Cecil, in particul^, represented to the English queen 
the necessity, as well as equity^ of interposing in the affairs of Scotland, and 
of preventing the conquest of' that kingdom, at which France openly aimed. 
Every society, he obseri^'^d, has a right to defend itself, not only from pre- 
sent dangers, but from such as may probably ensue ; that the invasion of 
England would immediately follow the reduction of the Scottish malecontents, 
by the abandoning of whom to the mercy of France, Elizabeth would open a 
w'ay for her enemies into the heart of her own kingdom, and expose it to 
. all the calamities of war, and the danger of conquest. Nothing therefore re- 
mained, he added, but to meet the enemy while yet at a distance ; and, by 
supporting the lexers of the Congregation with an English army, to render 
Scotland the scene of hostilities ; to crush the designs of the princes of Lor- 
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rain »a Ihjlir “? »nd unexpected effort, finaUy 

Elizabeth, throughout her whole reign, was cautious but decisive * and 
l>y lier promutitude in Mecuting her rewlutions, joined to the deliberation 
with which ahe fomed them, her administration became as remarkable fi^r 
its vigour as for its wisdonu No sooner did she determine to afford assist" 
aiice to the lexers of the Congreption, a measure to which the reasoning 
of Cecil effectually swayed her, than they experienced the activity as wefi 
as extent of her power. 1 he season of the year would not permit her 
troops to take the field ; but, lest the French army should, in the mean 
time, receive an accession of i^rength, she instantly ordered a squadron to 
cruise in the Frith of Forth ; and early in the spring an English army con- 
sisting of six thousand foot and two thousand horse, entered Scotland, under 
the command of lord Grey of Wilton. 

The leaders of the Congregation assembled from all parts of the kingdom 
to meet their new allies ; and having joined them with vast numbers of 
their followers, the combined arni)'^ advanced toward Leith. The French, 
little able to keep the field i^ainst so superior a force, confined themselves 
M’ithin the walls of the fortification. Th** place was immediately invested ; 
and although the fleet that carried the reinforcement under the marquis of 
Elbeuf had been scattered by a violent storm, and w'as either wrecked on 
the coast 'f France, or with dllriculty recovered the ports of that kingdom, 
the garrison, by an obstinate defence, protracted the siege to a great 
length. (2) . , 

Meantime the queen dowager died ; and many of the Catholic nobles, 
jealous of the French power, and more zealous for the liberty and indepen- 
dency of their country than for their religion, subscrilKid the alliance with 
Eugland. Nothing therefore could now save the garrison of Leith but the 
immediate conclusion of a treaty, or the arrival of a powerful army from 
France; and the situation of that kingdom constrained the princes of Lorrain 
to turn their thoughts, though w ith reluctance, toward pacific measures. 

The Protestants in France were become formidable b) their numbers, and 
still more by the valour and enterprising genius of their leaders. Among 
these, the most eminent were the prince of Coiide, the king of Navarre (no 
less distinguished by his abilities than his rank), the admiral de Coligny, 
and his brother Andelot, who no longer scrupled to make open proiession 
of the reformed opinions, and W'hose high reputation both tor valour and 
conduct gave great credit to the cause. Animated vdth zeal, and innam^ 
with resentment against the Guises, who had persuaded brands II. to imi- 
tate the rigour of his father, by reviving the penal statutes against iieresy, 
the Protestants or Hugonots, as they were styled by way of reproach, no 
only prepared for their own defence, but resolved, by some bold action, o 
anticipate the execution of those scliemes which threatened the extiiya ion 
of their religion, and the ruin of those who professed it. Henct the famous 
conspiracy of Aniboise, where they intended to seize the of t ^ g, 

and wrest the government out of the hands of the Guises, if not 
them; and although the vigilance and good fortune of tl^ nartv 

discovered and disappointed that design, the spirit H)f the f-nniiiira- 

was rather roused tnan broken by the tortures inflicted on the 

tors.(3) The admiral de Coligny had even the boldness to 
king, in a grand council at Fontainebleau, a allied to 

demanding the public exercise of their religion, unless t 
assemble privately with impunity. He was treated as an bishop 

cardinal or Lonrain ; but his request was wannly , snoke with force 

of Valence, anttby Marillac ar<ibi8hop of Vienne, w K disorders, as 

against the abuses which had occasioned so many tro 

p) Keith, Append. No. XVII. Forbes, toI. i. Jebb, vol. i. 

( 9 ) Mnn. de (Jastrlnenn. 

(a; Davila, lib. i, ii. Mezeray, tom. v. 
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well as against the ignorance *an(l vices of the French clergy. An assembly 
of the states was convoked^ in order to appease the public discontents ; the 
edicts against heretics were, in the mean time, suspended, and an appearance 
of toleration succeeded to the rage of persecution ; but the sentiments of 
the court were well known, and it was easy to observe new storms ^thering 
in every province of the kingdom, and ready to break forth with all the 
' violence of civil war.(l)‘’ 

This distracted state of affairs called off the ambition of the princes of 
Lorrain from the view of foreign conquests, in order to defend the honour 
and dignity of the French crown, and made it necessary to withdraw the 
few veteran troops already employed in S<v)tland, instead of sending new re- 
inforcements into that kingdom. Plenipotentiaries were therefore sent to 
Edinburgh, where a treaty was signed with the ambassadors of Elizabeth. 
In this treaty it was stipulated that the French forces should instantly eva- 
cuate Scotland, and that Francis and Mary should tlienceforth abstain from 
assuming the title of king and queen of England, or bearing tho arms of that 
kingdom. Nor were the concessions granted to the Congregation less impor- 
tant ; namely, that an amnesty should be published fur all past offences ; 
that none but natives should be put into any office in Scotland ; that no 
foreign troops should hereafter b^introduced into the kingdom withe: ut the 
consent of parliament ; that the parliament should name twenty-four per- 
sons, out of whom the queen should choose seven, and the parliament live ; 
and in the hands of these twelve, so elected, should the whole admin istnitioii 
be vested during Mary’s absence ; that she should neither make peace nor 
war without the consent of parliament; and that the . parliament at its 
first meeting, which was fixed to a certain day, should take into conside- 
ration the religious differences, and represent its sense of them to the king 
and queen.('^) 

A few days after the conclusion of this treaty, both the French and Eng- 
lish armies quitted Scotland ; and the leaders of the Congregation being 
now absolute masters of the kingdom, made no further scruple or ceremony 
in com})leting the work of reformation. The parliament which was properly an 
assembly of the nobles, or great barons, and dignified clergy, met on the 
day named ; and on this occasion the b^/irgesses and lesser barons, who had 
also a right to be present in that assembly, but who seldom exercised it, 
stood forth to vindicate their ci\il and religious liberties, eager to aid with 
their voice in the senate that cause v.hich they had defended with their 
sword in the field. The Protestant members, who greatly out-i)umbere«l 
their adversaries, after ratifying the principal articles of the late treaty, 
and giving tlicir sanction to a confession of faith j)reBeiited to them by their 
teachers, prohibited the exercise of religious worship according to tiie ritv‘> 
of the Romisli church, under tlie penalty of forfeiture of goods, as the 
punishment of the first act of disobedience; banishment as the punisl]- 
ment of the second ; and death as the reward of the third. (3) A\'ith such 
indecent haste did thq very persons who had just escaped the rigour of eccle- 
siastical tyranny proceed to imitate those examples of severity, of which 
they had so justly complained ! A law was also ])assed for abolishing the 
papal jurisdiction in Sc(^tland ; and the Presbyterian form of worship was 
established, nearly as now constituted in that kingdom. 

Francis and Mary refused to ratify these proceedings; which by the treaty 
of Edinburgh ought to have been presented for approbation, in the form of 
deliberations, not of acts. But the Scofiitish Protestants gave themselves 
.little trouble about their sovereign's refusal. They imm^iately put tlie 
statutes in execution: tliey abolished the mass; they settled their ministers ; 
and they committed furious devastations on the sacred buildings, which they 
considered as dangerous reliques of idolatry, laying- waste every thing vene- 
rable and magnificent, that had escaped the storm of popular insurrection. 


ri) Dajiln, lib. ii. Mezerny, tom. v. 
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Abbeys, cathediala, cburdies, libraries, records, and even the sepulchres of 
the dead, perished in one common ruin.(l) 

United by the consciousness of such unpardonable stretclies of authority, 
and well acquainted with the imperious character of the princes of Lorrain, 
the Protestant part of the Scottish parliament, seeing no safety for them- 
Helves but in the protection of England, dispatche'd ambassadors to Eliza- 
beth, to express their sincere gratitude for her past favours, and represent 
to her the necessity of continuing them. Elizabeth, on her pan, had equal 
reason to desire an union with these northern reformers. Though the dis- 
orders in France had obliged the* princes of Lorrain to remit their efforts in 
Scotland, and had been one chief cause of the success of the English arms, 
they were determined not to relinquish their authority, or yield to the vio- 
lence of their enemies. Nor liad they yet laid aside their design of sub- 
verting Elizabeth's throne. Francis and Mary, whose c-ouncils were still 
wholly directed by them, obstinately refused to ratify the treaty of Edin- 
burgh, and persisted in assuming the title and arms of England. Aware of 
the danger attending such pretensions, Elizahetli not only promised support 
to the Protestant party in Scotland, but secretly encourtiged the French 
malecontents :(2) and it was with pleasure tliat she heard of the violent fac- 
tions which prevailed in tlie court of France, and of the formidable opposi- 
tion against the- measures of the duke of Guise. 

But that opposition must soon have been crushed by the vigorous and 
decisive administration of the princes of Lorrain, if an unexpected event 
had not set bounds to their pov\ er. 'Fbey bad already found nn opportunity 
of seizing the king of Navarre and the prince of Conde ; they had thrown 
the former into prison ; tliey had obtained a sentence of death against the 
latter ; and they were proceeding to put it in execution, when the suddeii 
death of Francis II. arrested the uplitted blow, and brought down the duke 
of Guise to the level of a subject, ('atharine of ISIedicis, the queen-mother, 
was appointed guardian to her son Ch^lrle^^ 1\. only ten years of age at Ids 
accession, and invested with the administration ot the realm, though not 
with the title of regent. In consequence of her mtixiin, divide and 
govern!** the king of Navarre waft named lieutenant-general of the king- 
dom ; the sentence against Conde was annulled; the constable Montmorenev 
was recalled to court; and the princes of Lorrain, though they still enjoyed 
high offices and great j)ower, tougd a counterpoise to the weight of their 


influence. (3) , , 

The death of Francis II. without issue by the queen of Scots, and tlie 
change wdiicli it produced in the French councils, at once fi eed the queen o 
England from tlie perils attending an union of Sctdland with r ranee, .in 
the Scottish Protestants from tlie terror ol the brench powci. 1 he joy o 
the Congregation m as extreme- *rhev ascribed those events to the imme- 
diate inteniosition of Providence in favour ot his chosen people , an 
zabeth, without looking so high fur their causes, deteifiiined to ta 
tage of their effects, in order more firmly to establish her throne. 
regarded the queen of Scots as a dangerous rival, on .account of 
of English Catholics, who were generally prejudiced in lavoiir ^ 

title, and would now adhere to her with more 
saw that her succession no longer endangered 

She therefore gave orders to her ambassador at the court o ^ ratifica- 
his applications to the queen of Scots, and to require her immediate ratiftca 

tion of the treaty of Etlinburgh-( t) all the 

Mary, slighted by the queen-mother, who imputwl to fUQ 

mortifi^tions she had met with during the life of brancis; ^oi.aKen by the 


mortifications she had met M'ith during the life ot j 

Bwarm of courtiers, *who appear only in the sunshine f 

whelmed with all the sorrow which so sad a reverse o ^ irriei’ or hid her 

had retired to liheims ; and there, in solitude, indulged he g 


(1) Robertioii, book iii. Hume, chap, xxxvm. 
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indignation. But notwithstahdin^ her disconsolate condition^ and though 
she had desisted after her husband s death from bearing the arms or assum- 
ing the title of England she still eluded ratifying the treaty of Edinburgh^ 
and refused to make any solemn renunciation of her pretensions to the 
English crown.(l) 

Meanwhile James Stuart^ prior of St. Andrews, her natural brother, ar- 
rived at Rheims, in deputation from the states of Scotland, inviting the 
queen to return into her native kingdom, and assume the reins of govern- 
ment. But Mary, though severely sensible she was no longer queen of 
France, was in no haste to leave a country where she had been educated 
from her earliest infancy, and where so many attentions had been paid to 
her person as well as to her rank. Accustomed to the elegance, 'gallantry 
and gaiety of a splendid court, and to the conversation of a polished people, 
by whom she had been loved and admired, she still fondly lingered in the 
scene of all these enjoyments, and contemplated with horror the barbarisni 
of her own country, and the turbulence of her native subjects, who had so 
violently spurned all civil and religious authority. By the advice of her 
uncles, however, she determined at last to set out for Sicotland ; and as the 
course, in sailing from France to that kingdom, lies along the English <x)ast, 
she demanded of Elizabeth, by th^ French ambassador, D’Oisel, a safe-con- 
duct during her voyage. That request, which decency alone obliged one 
sovereign to grant to another, Elizabeth rejected in such a manner as gave 
rise to no slight suspicion of a design either to obstruct the passage or inter- 
cept the person of the queen of Scots. (2) 

This ungenerous behaviour of Elizabeth Ailed Mary with indignation, but 
did not retard her departure from France. Having cleared the room of lier 
attendants, she said to Throgmorton, the English ambassador, ** How weak 
I may prove, or how far a woman's frailty may transport me, 1 cannot 
'' tell ; however 1 am resolved not to have so many witnesses of my inArmity 
** as your mistress had at her audience of my ambassador D'Oisel. There 
is nothing disturbs me so much, as having asked with so much importunity 
a favour, which it was of no consequence for me to obtain. I can, with 
God’s leave, return to my own country, without her leave, as I came to 
** France in spite of all the opposition uA- her biH>ther, king Edward : neither 
'' do 1 want friends both able and willing to conduct me home, as they have 
** brought me hither ; though 1 was desirous rather to make an experiment 
'' of your mistress’s friendslup, than of the assisstance of any other per60Q.(3)'' 
She embarked on board a guley at Calais ; and passing the English Aeet, 
under cover of a thick fog, arrived safely at Leith, attended by the duke of 
Aumale, the grand prior and the marquis of Elbeuf, three of her uncles 
of the house of Lorrain, together with the marquis of Damville, and other 
French courtiers. (4) 

The circumstances of Mary’s departure from France are truly aflFecting. 
The excess of her grief seems to have proceeded from a fatal presage of that 
scene of misfortune f)n which she was about to enter. Not satisAed with 
mingling tears with her mournful attendants, and bidding them adieu with 
a sorrowful heart, she kept her eyes Axed upon the French coast after site 
was at sea, and never tiirned them from that darling object till darkness fell 
and intercepted it from her view. Even then she would neither retire to 
the cabin, nor take food ; but, commanding a couch to be placed on the deck, 
she there waited, with fond impatience, the return of day. Fortune southed 
her on this occasion. The weather proving calm, the galley made but little 
way during the night, so that Mary, at morning, had once more an oppor- 
tunity of seeing the French coast. She sat up on her couch, and, still anxi- 
ously looking toward the land, often repeated with a sigh, “ Farewel, France ! 
farewel, beloved country, which J shall never more behbld !”(5) 


(1) Keith. Castelneau. 

(4) Keith. Camden. Robertson, Append. No. VI. 
(8) CahalH, p.874. Spottwood, p. 177. 

(4) Ilobertion, hook iii. 
t5) Urantonie. - He him&elf t 
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The reception of the queen of Scots in her native kingdom the civil wars 
of France, and the share which Elizabeth took in the of bSui k^ 
doms, must furnish the subject of another letter. ooin aing- 


LETTER LXVI. 

France, England, and Seal land, from the Return of Mary Stuart to her nn 
tive Kingdom, in 1561, till hen Ihipriionment, and the Proclamation of he'r 
Son James VI. together with a retrospective View of the Af^airs of Spain. 

'I'he first appearance of affairs in Scotland was more favourable than Ma.v 
had reason to expect. She was received by her subjects with the loudest ac- 
olamations of joy, and every demonstration of welcome and regard. Beinff 
now in her nineteenth year, the bloom of youth, and the beauty and grace- 
fulness of her person, drew universal admiration, while her elegant manners 
and enlightened understanding commanded*general respect. To the accom- 
})lishments of her own sex she added many of the acquisitions of ours. She 
was skilled in most languages, ancient as well as modern. The progress she 
liad made in poetry, music, rhetoric, and all the arts and sciences *\hen es- 
teemed useful or ornamental, was far beyond what is commonly attained by 
the sons or daughters of royalty, who are bora and educated as the imme- 
diate hei^ of a crown ; and a courteous affability, which, without lessening 
the dignity of a sovereign, steals on the hearts of subjects with a bewitching 
insinuation, rendered all her other qualities more engaging.(l) 

The first measures of Mary’s administration confirmed the prepossessions 
entertained in her favour. According to the advice of D'Oisel and her 
uncles, she bestowed her confidence entirely on the leaders of the Protes- 
tant party,(2) who were alone able she found, to support her government. 
The prior of St. Andrews, her natural brother, whom she soon after created 
earl of Murray, obtained the chief aiAliority ; and under him, Maitland of 
Lethington, a man of great sagacity, had a principal share in her confidence. 
Her choice could not have fallen upon persons more agreeable to her people. 

But there was one circumstance which blasted all these promising appear- 
ances, and deprived Maiy of that general favour wliich her amiable manners 
and prudent measures gave her just reason to expect. She was still a papist ; 
and although she published, soon after lier arrival a proclamation enjoining 
every one to submit to the reformed religion, as established by parliament, (3) 
the more zealous Protestants could neither be reconciled to a person polluted 
hy such an abomination, nor lay aside their jealousies of her future conduct. 
It was with much difficulty she obtiiined permission to celebrate mass in her 
awn chapel. Shall that idol .-igain be suffered to be . erected within the 
*■ realm ? * was the common cry ; and the usual prayers in the churches were, 
that God would turn the queen's heart, which was obstinate against his 
truth: or, if - his holy will were otherwise, that he 'arould strengthen the 
hearts and hands of the elect, stoutly to oppose the rage of all tyrants. (4) 
lord Lindsey and the gentlemeu of hife exclaimed, Ihe Idolater 
“ hhall die the death!" 

1 he ringleader in all these insults on majesty was John Knox, who pos- 
st*s.sed an uncontrolled authority in tlie church, and even in the civil affairs 
‘•*.the nation, and who triumphed in the contumelious usuage ol his sov^ 
rrign. His usual appellation for the queen was Ji:zj:;ii el ; ^d thoug s e 
endea^ured by the most gracious condescension to win his lavour, all er 
Kind advances could gain nothing on his obdurate heart. The pulpits ^ 
came mere stages for railing against the vices of the court ; among which 

0) Kohertson, book ni. fioiu IJraiitiuiic. 
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were always ncrted as the principal^ feasting, Anery, dancing, halls, and 
whoredom^ their necessary attendant.(l) 

Curbed in all amusements, by the absurd severity of these reformers, 
Mary, whose age, cx)ndition, and education invited her to liberty and cheer- 
fulness, found reason every moment to look back with a sigh to that countiy 
which she had left. After the departure of the French courtiers, her life 
was one scene of bitterness and sorrow. And she perceived that her only 
expedient for maintaining tranquillity, while surrounded by a turbulent no- 
bility, a bigoted people, and insolent ecclesiastics, was to preserve a friendly 
correspondence with Elizabeth, who, by former connections and services, had 
acquired much authority over all ranks of mei) in Scotland. She therefore 
sent Maitland of Lethington to London, in order to pay her compliments to 
the English queen, and express a desire of future good understanding be- 
tween them. Maitland was also instructed to signity Mary's willingness to 
renounce all present right to the crown of England, provided slie was de- 
clared, by act of parliament, next heir to the succession, in case the queen 
should die without offspring. {2) But so great was the jealous prudence of 
ERzabeth, that she never would hazard the weakening of her authority by 
naming a successor, or allow the parliament to interpose in that matter ; 
much less would she make, or permit such a nomination to be made, in 
favour of a rival queen, who possessed pretensions so plausible to supplant 
her, and who, though she might verbal!}’ renounce them, could easily re- 
sume her claim on the first opportunity. Sensible, how'ever, that reason 
would be thought to lie wholly on Mary’s side, as she herself had frequently 
declared her resolution to live and die a virff in-queen, she thenceforth ceased 
to demand the ratification of the treaty of Edinburgh ; and though farther 
concessions were never made by either princess, they put on all the appear- 
ance of a cordial reconciliation and friendship with each other.(3) 

Elizabeth saw, that, without her interposition, Mary was sufficiently de- 
pressed by the mutinous spirit of her own subjects. Having therefore no 
apprehensions from Scotland, nor any desire to take part at present in its 
affmrs, she directed her attention to other objects. After concerting the 
necessary measures for the security of her kingdom and the happiness of 
her people, she turned an eye of observution toward the p-eat powers on 
the continent. France being still agitated by religious factions, lug with all 
the horrors of civil war, excited less the jealousy than the compassion of 
its neighbours ; so that Spain, of ail the European kingdoms, could alone 
be considered as the formidable rival of England. Accordingly an animosity, 
first political, then personal, soon appeared between the sovereigns of the 
two crowns. 

Phillip II. as has been already observed, immediately after concluding the 
peace of Chateau-Cambresis, commenced a furious persecution against the 
Protestants in Spain, Italy, and the Low Countries. That violent spirit (»f 
bigotry and tyranny by which he was actuated gave new edge even to the 
usual cruelty of priesta and inquisitors. He threw into prison Constantine 
Ponce, who had been confessor to his father Charles V. and in whose arms 
that great prince had breathed his last. This venerable ecclesiastic died in 
confinement ; but Philip ordered, nevertheless, the sentence of heresy to be 
pronounced against his memory. He even deliberated whether he should not 
exercise like severity against the memory of his father, who was suspected, 
during his latter years, of indulging a propensity towards Lutheranism. In 
his unrelenting zeal for orthodoxy, he spared neither age, sex, nor condition, 
lie appeared with an inflexible countenance at the most barbarous execu- 
tions ; and he issued rigorous orders for the prosecution of heretics, even in 
his American dominions.(4) The limits of tne globe seemed only enlarged 
to extend human misery. 

Having founded his deliberate tyranny on maxims nf civil policy, as well 

CD Knox, p. 332, 333. 

C2) Keith. Camden, (laynes. 

C3; Ilnd. 

(4) Tliuanus, h1>. xxm. Grolni'-, Anual. lih. li. Mariana, lih, r. 
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ns on principles of religion, Philip made it evident to all his subjects^ that 
there was no means of escaping the severity of his vengeance, except by the 
most abject compliance or obstinate resistance. And by thus placing himself 
at the head of the Catholic party, the determined champion of the Romish 
church, he every where converted the zealots of the ancient faith Into parti- 
gans of Spanish greatness. 

Happily the adherents of the new doctrines were not without a supporter, 
nor the Spanish greatness without a counterpoise. The course of events had 
ulaced Elizabeth in a situation diametrically opposite to that of Philip. For- 
tune guiding choice, and concurring with policy and inclination, had raised 
her to the glory, the bulwark. ar/d the stay of the numerous but generaUy 
oersecuted Protestants throughout Europe. And she united her interests. 
In all foreign negotiations; with those wlio were struggling for their civil and 
religious liberties, or guarding themselves against ruin and extermination. 
Hence the animosity between her and Philip. 

While the queen of Scots continued in France, and asserted her to 

the southern British kingdom, the dread of uniting England to the French 
rr^onarchv engaged the king of Spain to maintain a good correspondence with 
FlizabetJ. But no sooner did the death of Francis II. put an end to Philips 
aunrehensions in regard to Mary’s succes^on, than his rancour be^n openly 
?o app^r! and the interests of Spain and England were found opposite in every 
neKffion and public transaction. Philip, cont^ to the rece.v^ 
of policy in that age, saw an advantage in supporting the power of the French 
monucii; and E^abeth, by a concurrence of circumstances no less singular, 
in nrotecting b fiction ready to subvert it- , , 

tlth^ne of Medicis, the queen-mother of France, m consequenM of her 
maxim of dividing in order to govern, only increased the trouble of the state. 
By balancing ttie^atholics against the Protestants, the duke of 
the orinco Cond^, she endeavoured to render herself necessary to both, 
'ind to establish her own dominion on their constrained obedience. But a 

injury, it is impossible to constable Montmorency 

situation. Moved by Navarre, from his inconstant 

joined himself to the duke of Guise , t ^ r . ^ brother, embraced tlie 
temper, and hia Jealousy of the 
same party 


bination, had recou«e\o Conde ^d the Hugonots,^w^gU^y 


bination, had recourse to Conde mq xiuguno.., 

opportunity of fortifying themselves by her cou»te-iance and ^otectio J ^ 
‘^Xn edict had been published in the heginn.ng of Jhe walls 

Hugonots, or Protestants, the free exercise thwr reli^i 

of towns; provided they taught Testament. This edict 

the Apostles' Creed, or the books of the , Poissy between the divines 

had been preceded by a famous conference, h ^j^rain' on the part of the 

of the two religions ; in which the ^ ^ the Protestants, dis- 

Catholics, and the learned Theodore Beza, ^.fjent. Tlie Pro- 

played, beyond others, their eloquence and p , * . ijj tlie dispute, and 

testant divines boasted of having greatly t ‘ followers happy in that 
the concession of liberty ""thf dulle o^^ tl^^lntempe- 

opinion. But the interested violence of th tranuaillity of religion, and 
rate zeal of his attendants, broke once the lit^e town of Vassy, 

gave a beginning to a frightful civil ^ Protestants having assembled m 
on the frontiers of Champagne, where p_.gablv worshipping God in 

a barn, under the sanction of the edict, were t';”„uit%nsued : tlie 

tHfir own way, his retinue wantonly insu _ unarmed 

duke himself was struck, it is said nretcuded or provoked injury, 

multitude were sacriliced in revenge iif tliat pitoei 
and in open violation of tlie public lailli-i, } 

(1). Davila, lib. ii. 

(«) Henault. Mizoiay. Duplwix. 
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The ProtestantB, over all the kinpiom^ were alarmed at thin mamacre and 
assembled in arms under Cond^, Coli^y^ and Audelot, their most distin^itdj, 
ed leaders ; while th^ duke of Guise and the constable Montmorency, bavin J 
pot possession of the kinp*s person, ohlip^ the queen-mother to join the 
CathoUc party. Fourteen armies were levied and put in motion in (Jiffen*nt 
parts of France. Each pro\ ince, each city, each famih, was distracted w ith 
intestine rage and animosity. The father was divided against the son, bro. 
ther against brother ; and women themselves, sacrificing their humanity, na 
\^ell as their timidity, to the religious fury, distinguished themselves by acts 
of valour and cruelty.(l) Wherever the Protestants prevailed, the images 
>Yere broken, the altars pillaged, the churchefe demolished, the monasteries 
consumed with lire ; and where success attended the Catholics, they burned 
the Bibles, re-baptized the infants, and forced married persons to pass anew 
through the ceremony.(2) Plunder, desolation, and bloodshed attended 
equally the triumph of both parties ; and, to use the words of a profound 
historian, it was during that period, when men began to be somewhat en- 
lightened, and in this nation, renowned for polished manners, that the theo- 
logical rage, which had long been boiling in men's veins, seems to have at- 
tained its last stage of virulence and qcrimony.(3) 

Philip II. jealous of the jirogress of the llugonots, wlio had made them- 
selves masters of Orleans, Bourges, Lyons, I’oitiers, Tour^, Angers, An- 
goulcme, Rouen, Dieppe, Havre de Grace, ;ind other places of less note; and 
afraid that the contagion might spread into tlie Low Countries, had formed 
a secret alliance with the princes of Lorrain, for the protection of the ancient 
faith, and the suppression of heresy. In consequence of that alliance, he now 
sent six thousand men to reinforce the Catholic party ; and the prince of 
Conde, finding himself unable to oppose so strong a confederacy, countenanced 
by royal authority, was obliged to crave the assistance of the queen of Eng- 
land. As an inducement he offered to put her in possession of Havre de 
Grace ; on condition that, together with three thousand men for the garrison 
of the place, she should likewise send over other three thousand to defend 
Dieppe and Rouen, and furnish him with a supply of one hundred thousand 
crowns. (*) . 

Jl/lizabeth, besides the general and essential interest of supporting the Pro- 
testants, and opposing the rapid progress of her enemy the duke of Guise, 
liaJ other motives to induce her to accept of this proposal. She was now 
sensible, that France never would volunt^ily fulfil the article in the treaty 
of Chateau-Cambresis, which regarded the restitution of Calais ; and wisely 
concluded that, could she get possession of Havre de Grace, which commands 
the mouth of the Seine, Ae should easily constrain the French to execute 
their engagements, and have the honour of restoring Calais to England. She 
therefore sent over immediately three thousand men, under the command of 
sir Edward Poynings, and three thousand more soon after, under the earl of 
Warwick, who toojt possession of Havre. But Rouen having been invested 
by the Catholics, under the command of the king of Navarre and the con- 
stable Montmorency, before the arrival of the English, it was with difficulty 
that Poynings could throw a small reinforcement into the place ; and al- 
though the king of Navarra was mortally wounded during the siege, the 
Catholics still continued the attack M'ith vigour. The town was at last 
carried by assault, and the garrison and inhabitants put to the sword.M) 

It was now expected that the Catholics, flushed with success, woind im- 
mediately form the siege of Havre, which was as vet in no state of defence ; 
but the intestine disorders of the kingdom diverted their attention to another 
enterprise. Andelot, seconded by the negotiations of Elizabeth, had levied 
a considerable army in Germany ; and arriving at Orleans, the seat of the*. 
Protestant power in France, he enabled the prince of Condd and Coligny to 


O) Davila, lib. iii. Haynes, p.dOl. 
(2^ Id. ibid. 

(8) Hume, chap, xxxix. 

(4) F'orlii'S, vt»l ii. 

C‘i) Davilii, hi) 111. 
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take the field, and oppose the pri)pess of their enemies. After threatening 
Paris for some time, they took their march toward Normandy, with a view 
of enffft^ing the English to act in conjunction with them. The Catholics, 
commanded by Montmorency, and under him by the duke of Guise, hung 
on the rear of the Iliigonots, and, overtaking them near Dreiix, obliged 
them to give battle. The field was disputed with much obstinacy on both 
sides, and the action was distinguished by a very singular event. Cond^ and 
Montmorency, the comnianders of the opposite armies, both remained pri- 
soners in the hands of their enemies : and what is yet more singular, the 
prince not only supped at the same table, but lay all night in the same bed 
with bis hostile rival the duk^ or Guise !(1) So unaccountable were the man- 
ners of that age, which could blend the most rancorous animosity with a 
familiar hospitality, that appears idtogether disgusting in these days of supe- 
rior refinement. 

The semblance of victory remained with the Catholics. But Coligny, 
whose lot it was ever to be defeated, and ever to rise more terrible after his 
misfortunes, collected the remains of the Protestant army, and inspiring hU 
own unconquerable courage into every breast, not only kept them in a body, 
but took some considerable places in Nomandy ; and Elizabeth, in order to 
enable him to support the cause of his party, sent over a new sojiply of an 
hundred thousand crowns- Meanwhile the duke of Guise, aiming a mortal 
blow at the power of the Hugonots, bad commenced the siege of Orleans, of 
which Andefot was governor, and where Montmorency was detained pri- 
soner: and be bad the prospect of speedy success in his undertaking, when 
he was assassinated by a young geiitleinaii, named Poltrot, whose fanatical 
zeal for the interests of the Protestant religion instigated him to that atroci- 


ous violence.(2) n v 

The death of this great man was an irreparable loss to the Catholic party. 
His brother, the cardinal of Lorrain, though eloquent, subtle, and intriguing, 
wanted that enterprising and undaunted spirit which had rendered the am. 
bition of the duke so formidable ; and therefore, though he still pursued the 
hold schemes of his family, the danger of their progress appeared not now so 
imminent either to Elizabeth or ^he French Protestants. Of 
union between these allies, which had been cemented by their common feare, 
was in some measure loosened; and the leaders ***® 

Buaded to listen to terms of a separate accommodation. 
morency, equaUy tired of captivity, accordingly ^ A 

purpose, and soon came to an agreement with respect to the , 

toleration of their religion, under certain 

the Protestants ; a general amnesty was pubbsbed, and c.^wy one was rei 
Stated in his offices, dignities, and all civil rights an 

The leaders of the Protestants only comprehended A her 

treaty, as to obtain a promise, that, on her «-el'nqu«hing Havre de Gr^e, her 
charge and the mon^y which she had advanced them should r®P«d her 
by the king of France ; and that CWa«,.on the 

term, shoiUd be restored to her. attack from the "now 

sent Warwick ordew to prepare of Havre consisted of 

united power of the French monarchy. ^J^® ^ oioneers • and a resolute 
six thousand men, independent of seven ^ made’ its appearance 

defence was expected. But “ their fatigue and bad 

among the English troops ; “®harthere^did not remain fifteen 

diet, made such ravages m a short time, ^ „ho had frequently 

hundred men in a condition loudly demanded a supply of 

warned the English ministry of his d^g^, •, j te and content himself 

maa and provirions, was therefore obliged to repit«il«te. 

with the liberty of withdrawing 1**® \ failed her in this transac- 
EliBabeth, whose usual vigour and foresight h.id laiieu ne 


(1) Davila lib. iii. 

(2) Mezerav, tom. v. 
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(4) Furl^ft, vol. II. 
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f/wi. now found it necee^ry to arcode to a rompnuniso ; and an tho 
mother of France desired to obtain leisure, in order to concert mcaaurts for 
the extirpation of the Hi^onots, she readily hearkened to any reasonnhlr 
terms of .accommodation with England. It was Hccxtrdingly agreed^ that the 
liostaf^ which the French had i^ven for the restitution ol C^uis should be 
delivered un for two hundred and twenty thousand crowns ; and that botli 
parties should retain all their pretensions.(l ) 

Peace still subsisted between England and Scotland ; and a cordial friend, 
ship even seemed to liave taken place between Elizabeth and Mary. They 
made professions of the most sincere affeption : they v. rote comjdimentary 
letters every week to each other; and had adopted, in all appearance, tlie 
sentiments as well as the style of sisters. But the negotiations for the mar- 
riage of the queen of Scots awakened anew the jealov^y of Elizabeth, .-uid 
roused the zeal of the Scottish reformers. Mary’s hand was solicited by the 
archduke Charles, the emperor’s third son ; by Von Caches, heir apparent to 
the Spanish monarchy ; and bv the duke of Anjou, her former husband's 
brother, who succeeded soon after to the crown of France. Either of those 
foreign alliances would have been alarming to Elizabeth, and to Mary’s 
Protestant subjects. She therefore resolved, notwithstanding the arguments 
of her uncle, the cardinal of Lorrain, to sacrifice her ambition to domestic 
peace ; and as Henry Stuart, lord Darnley, eldest son of the earl of Lennox, 
was the first British subject whom sound policy seemc 1 to point out to her 
choice, she determined to make him the partner of her sway. (^2) 

Darnley was Mary’s cousin-german h\ lady Margaret Douglas, neice 
Henry Vfll. and daughter of the e.arl of Angus, by Margaret queen of Scot- 
land. He was, after herself, next heir to the English crown. He was also, 
by his father, a branch of her own family ; and would, in espousing her, pre- 
serve the royal dignity in the house of Stuart. He had been born and edu- 
cated in England, where his father had constantly resided, since banished by 
the prevailing power of the house of Hamilton ; and as Elizabeth had often 
intimated to the queen of Scots, that nothing would so completely allay all 
jealousy between them as Mary's espousing an English nobleman, (3^ the 
pros}>ect of the ready approbation of that rival queen was an additional mo- 
tive for the proposed marriage. * 

But although Mary, as a queen, seemed to he stdelv influenced oy political 
considerations in the choice of a royal consort, she had other motives, as a 
woman, for singling out Darnley as a husband. He was in the full bloom 
and vigour of youth, tall and well proportioned, ami surpassed all the men 
of his time in every exterior grace. He eminentl) excelled in all the arts 
which display a handsome person to advantage, and wbiclj, in polished 
nations, are dignified with the name of elegant accomplishments. Mary was 
at an age and of a complexion to feel the force of such attractions. Lord 
Darnley according made a conquest of her heart at their first interview ; and 
it cannot be doubted but she made a deep impression upon bis. Thus in- 
clination conspired with policy to promote their union ; nor was it once sus- 
pected that any opposition would be made by the English queen. 

Secretly Elizabeth was not displeased with Mar>''s choice ; as it freed her 
at once from the dread of a foreign alliance ; and from the necessity of part- 
ing with the earl of Leicester, her own handsome favourite, whom she had pro- 
posed as a husband to the queen of Scots. But besides, a womanish jealousy 
and envy, proceeding from a consciousness of Mary’s superior charms, which 
led her on all occasions to thwart the matrimonial views of that princc.ss, 
certain ungenerous political motives induced her to show a disapprobation of 
the projected marriage with Darnley, though she either did not wish, or was 
sensible that she could not obstruct it. By declaring her dissatisfaction Yyth 
Mary's conduct, Elizabeth hoped to alarm the party in Scotland that was 
attached to the English interest ; and to raise, by their means, intestine cop.i- 
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motions, which would not only secure her own from all disturbance 

on that Bide, but enable her to become the umpire between the Scottish 
queen and her contending subjecU.( 1) 

The scheme immediately succeeded in part, and afterward had its full effect 
The earl of Murray, and other Protestant noblemen, were the dunes of 
Elizabeth's intrigues. Under pretence of zeal for the reformed reliffion 
because the family of Lennox was believed to adhere to the Catholic &ith' 
but in reality to support their own sinking authoritv, they formed amonc 
themselves bonds of confederacy and Tniitiml defence.* They entered into a 
secret correspondence with the English resident, in order to secure Eliza- 
beth's assistance, wlien it should become necessary ; and, despairing of beinff 
able to prevent tlie marriage (X the queen of Scots by any other means, they 
concerted rneasures for seizing Darnley, and carrying him prisoner into^Eng- 
land.(2) They failed, however, in the attempt ; and Mary having obtained 
the general consen* of tlie Scottish nation, and being anxious to bring to a 
period an affair wliicu liad long engaged her heart and occupied her atten- 
tion, celebrated her marriage with the captivating young nobleman who had 
been the object of their conspiracy. 

Conscious that all hopes of reconciliation were now at an end, the asso- 
ciated lords assembled their followers and flew to arms ; but by the vigour 
and activity of Mary, who appeared herself at the head of her troops, rode 
with loadea pistols, and endured, with admirable fortitude, all the fatigues of 
war, the rebels were obliged to fly into England. (3) There they met with a 
reception very different from what they expected, and which strongly marks 
tl e character of Elizabeth. Tliat politic princess had already effectually 
'5» I /ed her purpose, by exciting in Scotland, through their means, such dis- 
c 'd and jealousies as would in all probability long distract and weaken Mary's 
g' vernment. It was now her business to save appearances ; and as the male- 
. u tents had failed of success, she thought proj)er to disavow all connexions 
with ♦hem. She would not even grant an audience to the earl of Murray 
P-A the abbot of Kilwinning, appointed by the other fugitives to wait on her, 

* A they had meanly consented to acknowledge, in the presence of the French 
J Spanish ambassadors, who accused her ot fomenting the troubles in Scot- 
J ’ ■ her intrigues, that she had given them no encouragement to take 
up ..rms You have spi>ken tlio tfuth ! '— replied she, as soon as they had 
made th.. dr-claration “ 1 am far from setting an example of rebellion to 
my own subject^, by countenancing those who rebel against their lawful 
^'sovereign. The treason of which you have been guilty is detestable , an , 
“as traitors, 1 baiiMi you my presence.'’(4) So little feeling had she for 
men, who, out of <-..nfidL:ice iu her promises, had hazarded their lives and 

fortunes to serve her ! , , i i i 

The Scottish exiles, finding thoniselvos so harshly treated by ElizabeUi, 
had recourse to the clemeiu )■ of their own sovereign ; arid Mary, w ® * 

per naturally inclined her to lenity, seemed determined to 
favour, wheh the anil al of an ambassador from Franco altered 
tion.(i) The peace granted to the reformers in that kingdom was 
only to^uU them asleep, and prepare the wav for their 

destruction. For this purpose an interview liad nueeu of 

between Charles IX. now in his sixteenth )^ar, r AiyLttend- 

Snain. Catharine of Medicis accompanied her son ; the ^ a atten^ 

el hi. mi.tre«. Gaiety, festivity, love, “"*1 LitXd^ 

cupation of both courts ; but under these smiling app i £ mankind 

aefiem* the most bloody and the most destructn-e to rep^ ot mana.^^ 
that had ever been suggested by superetition to t . . t the Hugo- 

lesB was resolved upon and concerted than the exte 


(1) Keith. 
(S) Melvil. 

(3) Keith. 

(4) Melvil. 
(3) Ibid. 
VoL. I. 


Apper.d. 
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nots in France, the Fi^lestan^s in the Low Countries, and the extinction of 
the reformed opinions tliroughout idl Kurope.(l ) 

Of this Catholic or Holy League (for so that detestable conspiracy was 
called) an account was brought, by the French ambassador, to the queen of 
Scots ; conjuring her at the same time, in the name of the king of France, 
and the cardinal of Lorrain, not to restore the leaders of the Pmtesttaiits in 
her kingdom to power and favour, at the very time when the Popi.'h princea 
on the continent were combined for the total extirpation of that sect. (2) 
Deeply tinctured with all the prejudices of poperv, and devoted w ith the 
most humble submission to her uncles the princes of Lorrain, whose counsels 
from her infancy she had been accustomed to receive with filial respect, 
Mary instantly joined the confederacy : — ancWhcnce the cliaiige of her reso- 
lution in regard to the banished lords (3) 

The effects of tliis new system were soop \ isil»le in the conduct of the 
queen of Scots. The parliament was suinmonod for the attainder of the 
rebels, whose guilt was palpable, and some nieo<ures were concerteil for re- 
establishing the Uomiah religion in Scothnul ;(1) so tliat the ruin of Murray 
and his party seemed now inevitable, and llie ile^tructitui of tlie relorincd 
church no distant event, when an unexpected incident saved both, and brought 
on, in the sequel, tlie ruin of Mary herself. 

The incident to which 1 allude is tlic niunler of David Ki/zio, a man whose 
birth and education afforded little reason to f«up]»osc that he should ever at- 
tract the historian's notice, but whose tratrical dt'cth, and its conseijuence.s, 
make it necessary to record hi.> nd\ entiuvs. 'J*he sou of .i teacher ol music, 
at Turin, and himself a musician, llizzio liad acroinpaiiied the IMedmoiitese 
ambassador into iScotland, wliere he gained admiltaiice into the ipieeri’s fa- 
mily by his skill in his profession ; and as Mary found him necessary to 
complete her musical band, she retained him in lier service, by permission, 
after the departure of his master. Shrewd, supple, and n-piring, beyond hia 
condition, he quickly crept into the queen’s favour ; and lier French secre- 
tary happening to retire into his ow n country, she j:roinoted llizzio to that 
office, which gave him frequent opportunity of approaching her persem, and 
of insinuating himself still farther into her gi»od graces, lie now began to 
make a figure at court, and to apjiear as a man of weigiit and consequence • 
and he availed liimself so w ell of the acebss w hich fortune had pnicured him. 
that he was soon regarded not only as the queen’s chief conliilant, hut even 
as her minister. To him the whole train of suitors and expectants applied ; 
and among the rest Darnley, whose marriage llizzio promoted, in Impes of 
acquiring a new patron, while he co-operated with his mistress's wi'^lies. 

hut this marriage, so natural lyid so inviting in all its circumstances, dis- 
appointed the expectations both of the queen an<l her fu\ourite, and lenni- 
nated in events the most shocking to numallit 3 ^ Allured by the stature, 
symmetry, and exterior accomplishments of Darnley, Mary, in her choice, 
had overlooked the qualities of his mind, w hich corresjKMjded ill with tliose 
of his person. Violent yet variable in his temper, she could neither by her 
gentleness bridle his insolent and imperious sjurit, nor jireserve him liy lier 
vigilance from rash and imiirudent actions. Of mean understanding, but, 
like most fools, conceited oi his ow'n abilities, be was devoid of all gi atitude, 
because he thought no favours equal to bis merit ; and being addicted to low 
pleasures, to drunkenness and debauchery, he was incapable of uiiy true sen- 
timents of love or tenderness.(5) All Alary's fundiioss and generosity made 
no lasting impression on such a heart. He became, by degrees, careless of 
her person, and a stranger to her company. To a woman and a queen such 
behaviour was intolerable ; but more especially to Mary, who possessed great 
sepsibility of temper, and w'ho, in the first effusions or her love, had taken a 
pride in exalting her husband beyond measure. She had granted himjthe 


(1) Thuan. hb. xxxvii. Da\ila, lib. in. 

(2) Melvii. 

(3) l^bertson, Hist. Scut. Append. No XIII. 
M) Kfitb, n.3i6. 

(St) Guoiliill, \ol. 1. Robeitson, l>ooK iv, 
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title of Kinp, and liad joined his name with l/er own in all ijuhlic acts Her 
disappointed passion was therefore as violent, when roused into resentment 
as her first aflFection had been strong? ; .and his behaviour appeared uiiffene- 
rousand criminal, in proportion to the distance she had stooped to raise 
him, and the honour and consequence to which she had lifted him. 

The heart, sore from the wounds and the agitations of unrequited love na- 
turally Bcehs the repose, the consolation, and the lenient assuasives of friend- 
ship, llizzio still possessed the confidence of Mary ; and as the brutal be- 
haviour of her husband rendered a confidant* now more necessary, she seems 
not only to have made use of her secretary’s company and Ins mus’i cal talents 
to soothe her disquieted bosom, Ipit to have imprudently shared with him her 
domestic griefs. To suppose ♦hat he also shared her embraces is to olfer an 
injury to her character, for which history affords no proper foundation.(l) 
But the assuming vanity of the upstart, who affected to talk often and fami- 
liarly with the queen in public, and who boasted of his intimacy in private ; 
the dark and suspicious mind of Darnley, who, instead of imputing Marv's 
coldness to his own misconduct, which had so justly deserved it, ascribed the 
change in her behaviour (so different from the first and happy days of their 
union !) to the influence of a new^ pas&icm ; together with the rigid austerity 
of the Scottish clerg)^, wdio could admit of no freedoms ; contributed to 
spread this opinion among the ])eople, ever ready to listen to any slander on 
tlic court ; and the enemies of tlie favourite, no Jess ready to take advantage 
t»f any popular clamour, made it a pretence for their unjust and inhuman 


vengeance. 

llizzio, w'h^ h§d connected his interests with the Roman-catholics, was the 
declared enemy of the banished lords ; and by promoting the violent prose- 
cution against them, he had exposed hiinseU to the animosity of their nume- 
rous friends and adherents. Among these were the lords Ruthven and 
Lindsay, the earl of Morion, and Maitland of Lethington. While they were 
ruminating upon their grievances, and the means of redres.s, the king com- 
municated his resolution to be avenged of llizzio to lord Ruthven, and im- 
plored his assistance and that of his friends toward the execution of his de- 
sign. Nutlii ng could be more acceptable to the wdiole ])arty than such an 
overture. The murder of the favourite was instantly agreed upon, and as 
quickly carried into execution. IVfortim having secured the g.ites of the 
palace with a hundred and sixty armed men, the king, accompanied by the 
other conspirators, entered tlie queen’s apartment, by a private passage, 
while sh.e was at supper with her natural the countess of Argyle, 

Rizzio, and a few more of her courtiers. Mary, who was now in the sixth 
montli of her pregnancy, alarmed at such an unusual visit, dcmanimQ the 
reason of this rude intrusion. They answered her rw pointing to 
who immediately apprehending that he w'as the devoted victim, retired e nn 
V, 1 Jier by the waist, hoping that the respect due 


the queen’s chair, and sei 


But the conspi- 


to her royal person would prove some protection to him. 
rators had gone too far to be restrained by punctilios. George 
of their number, laying hold of Darnley s dagger, stuck R in ^le | J 
Rizzio, who, screaiuiiig witli fear and agony, was torn from * 
into the antiebumber, where he was di'^patched with many woun , 

“ I wiU weep no more," sai.l the .loeen, dryinR Iwi- her 

of her favourite’s fate ; — “ I t>liall now think of reyenfre. tlie iVmsrer to 

person, the stain attempted to he fixed on licr honour, “"•'y ® her nreff- 
which her life wiis exposed on account of the advancei s a 
nancy, were injuries so atrocious and com plicated, as ^ ^ however, 

mit of pardon, even from the greatest lenity. Mary s resentment, how cr, 

(0 IhiclinnnD, wrho«ic prejudices are violence 

accuse. Slary of i criminal love [or \^o sns lic.o 
anti ivveteracy. only sliKbtly iiiviniiales tliiu micIi to mention, and to 

^-lence of Randolwfi. theK.iKlidi .csident a coi.fi 

'•KKiavale Mary', faiills, and who does not once nniocence uR:inr>l all such 

‘oiiLtincdaiiy lliinR criminal, .s a sullicei.l M.nlicatmn ol ue\ inno 
aspvi '^iDiis. 

C2) iMchil. Keith, ('lawturil. 
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was implacable against her btisband alone. She artfully engaged hhn^ by 
her persuasions and caresses, to disown all connection with the conspirators, 
whom he had jiromised to protect ; to denjr any concurrence in their crime ; 
nay, to publish a proclamation containing so notorious a falsehood !(l) 
And having thus made him expose himself to universal contempt, and ren- 
dered it impracticable for him to acquire the confidence of any party, she 
threw him oif with disdain and indignation. 

Meanwhile the anger of the queen of Scots, absorbed by injuries more re- 
cent and violent, having subsided from former offenders, she had been re- 
conciled to the banished lords. They were reinstated in their honours and 
fortunes. The acconmlices in Rizzio's nyirder, who had fled into England 
on being deserted by Darnley, also applied td her for pardon : and although 
she at first refused conijdianoe, she afterw^ard, through the intercession of 
Roth well, a new favourite, who was desirous of stren^hening his party by 
the accession of their interest, permitted them to return into their own 
country. (2) 

The hour of Mary’s labour now approached ; and as it seemed inipnident 
to expose her person, at such a time, to the insults which she might suffer in 
a kingdom torn by factious, she left the palace, and made the castle of Edin- 
burgh the place of her residence.* There she was safely delivered of a son ; 
and this being a very imjiortant event to EnglHnd as well as to Scotland, slie 
instantly dis})atched sir James Mel\ il to L<indon with the interesting intel- 
ligence. It struck Elizabeth forcibly and by surprise. She had given a hall 
to her court at Greenwich on the evening of Melvil’s arrival, and was dis- 
playing all that spirit and g-aiety which usually attended such occa- 

sions ; but no sooner was she informed of the prince of Scotland’s birth, than 
all her vivacity left her. Sensible of the superiority her rival bad now ac- 
quired, she sunk into deep melancholy : she reclined her licad upon her hand, 
the tears trickling down her cheek, and complained to some of her attendants, 
that the queen of Scots was mother of a fair 8f)n, while she herself was but 
a barren stock. (.S) Next morning, however, at the audience of the ambas- 
sador, she resumed her wonted cheerfulness and disrimulation ; thanked 
Melvil for his liaste in bringing her such agreeable news, and expressed the 
most cordial friendship for her sister Mpry.Ci) 

The birth of a son, as Elizabeth foresaw, gave additional zeal as well as 
w'fiight to the partisans of the queen of Scots in England ; and even men of 
the most opposite parties began to call aloud for some settlement of the 
crown. Tlie English queen had now reignetl eight years, w ithoiit discover- 
ing the least intention to marry. A violent illness, with which she waa 
seized, had lately endangered her life, and alarmed the nation with a prospect 
of all the calamities that are occasioned by a disputed and dubious succession. 
In order to provide against those evils, a motion was made, and eagerly 
listened to in both houses of parliament, for addressing the queen on the 
subject. Her love for her people, her duty to the public, her concern to 
posterity, it was urged, equally called upon her, either to declare her own 
resolution to marry, or consent to an act establishing the order of succession 
to the crown.(5) 

Elizabeth's ambitious and masculine character, and the positive affirma- 
tion, wliich she had often and early made, as already observed, that she 
meant to live and die a virgin-queen, rendered it improbable, notwithstand- 
ing the insinuations of her ministers, that she would take the first of these 
steps ; and as no title to the crown could, with any colour of justice, be set 
in opposition to that of the queen of Scots, most of the English nobility 
seemed convinced of the necessity of declaring her the presumptive suc- 
cessor. The union of the two kingdoms w'as a desirable object all dis- 
cerning men; and the biith of the prince of Scotland gave hopea of iu^er- 

CO Keith, jipvrnd. Cinodull, vol. i. 

Alelvil. Keith. Kiiox. 

13) McIvil. 

(4) Ibul. 

(b) D’Kwes* Jvurn. of Parliament. 
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petuity. Even the more moderate Protestants* sootlicd by Mary's lenity to 
her own Bubjects, concurred with the Catholics in supporting her claim.(l) 
Nor would all the policy and address of Elizabeth have been able to prevent 
the settlement of the crown on her rival, had not Mary's indiscretions, if 
lint her crimes, thrown her from the summit of prosperity, and plunged her 
in infamy and ruin. 

James Hepburn, earl of Both well, the head of an ancient family in Scot- 
land, but a man of profligate manners, and by no means eminent for talents 
fither civil or military, had distinguished himself by his attachment to the 
<iueen ; and since the death of llizzio, from the custody of whose murderers 
]ie liad been the chief instrument, of releasing her, Mary’s gratitude, and 
perhaps a warmer sentiment, Intd loaded him with particular marks of her 
favour and confidence. She had raised him to offices of power and of trust, 
and transacted no matter of importance without his advice. Bothwell gained 
on her affection (for such it certainly soon became) in proportion as her re- 
gard for her husband declined ; and her contempt for the latter appears to 
fiave been completed, though not occasioned, by her love for the former. 
The attention and complaisance of a man, who had vindicated her autho- 
rity, and protected her person ; who entered into all her views, and watched 
every opportunity of recommending his pjfesion ; could scarce indeed fail of 
making an impression on a heart naturally too susceptible, or of rousing to 
the greatest height the indignation of a woman and a queen against an un- 
worthy object, on whom she had placed her love, and who had requited it 

with neglect, with insult, and with brutality.(2) . , „ , 

Mary was not only suspected of a criminal commerce with Bothwell, but 
so indiscreet had her famaliarity been, and so strongly marked her hatred 
iigainst her husband, that when Henry, unable to bear that insignificance into 
which he was fallen, left the court and retired to Glasgow, a distemper of 
an extraordinary nature, with which he was seized soon after his arrival, was 
universally ascribed by her enemies to a dose of poison, which it was 
tended she had procured to be administered to him. The king himself 
however, seems to have had no such suspicion ; for the queen having paid 
him a visit during his sickness, and discovered great anxiety for Ins recoveiy, 
he accompanied her to Edinburgh, soon as lie could be moved, in order 
that she herself might be able to attend him without being absent from her 
son.(3) He was lodged for the benefit of retirement and mr, as was pre- 
tended, in n solitary house called the Kirk of «'tuated on a ns.^ 

ground at some distance from the palace of Holy rood House. rhimher 

Assiduously attended by Mary, who slept several nights 
under his ajMirtment. But on the ninth of February, f ".'X 

at night, Shi left the Kirk of field, in order to be present at “ casque m tl^ 
pahu^. ; and about two o’clock next morning the house 
lay was blown up with gunpowder, and his dead body was foun ig 

* *^Theear"'of Bothwell was generally considered as the 

murder :(5) some suspicions were entertained * /bilth* "indwendent of 

Btninger to the crime; and the subsequent conduct o guilt, 

every other circumstance, affords a strong ^ fair and legal 

MarV not only industriously avoided bringing ^‘2. “f Lenno. 

trial,(6) notwithsUnding the earnest entreaties ot the earl ot Lennox, 


inspired by 


(2) Anderson, vol. i. p. 93, 94. Robertaon, book ’ „cjence to have been i 
C3> Goodall, vol. ii. hr. lloberUoii s ^ 

tbe msidioui bl.indishmenta of Marv. Htst. &tot. b . 

(4) Crawfnrd. Spoil wood. Keitli. . 

(5) Melviri Jl/em. p, IbS. Anj^erion. vol i on with indecent precipitancy, and 

(,6)^ kind of mock trial wai held, but was afraid to appear in inp- 

pre^^ bjr to many indications of violence, tl .i.erefoie protested against the lega~ 
port oHiis charge. After in vani craving dcla) , be iiierei ^ jury was under 

illy cf any sentence that might be given. As , ^ Dionounced willioiit the cxain- 

tho necessity of anquittiiig Boibwell ; but ‘p 4 j,,,oeiit of his guilt rather ® 

ination of a siiigle witness, was coiisideied a . cuinstances, he was n-ccompan^ to 

proof of his innocence, liesnies other siispicu a ...iprson, ' ol. i. Keith, p* 37o, 376. 

the place of trial hy a Urge body ot aimed men. Amlerson, 
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kinj^'s fiitlicr, and the general voice of the nation, but allowed the man pub- 
licly accused of the murder of her husband, to enjoy all the dignity and 
power, as well as all the confidence and familiarity of a favourite !(1) She 
committed to him the government of the Castle of Edinburgh ;(2) w hich, 
with the offices he already possessed, gave him the entire command of thei 
South of Scotland. She was carried off by him, in returning from a visit 
to her son, and seemingly with lier own consent ;(3) she lived with him for 
some time in a state of supposed violation ; and as sikhi as he could procure 
a sentence of divorce, separating him from a young lady of virtue and merit 
to whom he was lawfully married, she shamefully gave her hand to this reput- 
ed ravisher and regicide ! 

The particular steps by which these events were brought about are of little 
moment: it is of more importance to mark their consequences. Such a 
quick succession of incidents, so singular, and so detestable, filled all Europe 
with amazement, and threw infamy not only on the principal actors in tlie 
guilty scene, but also on the whole nation. The Scots were universally re- 
proached as men void of courage, or of humanity ; as equally regardless of 
the reputation of their queen, and the honour of their country, in sufferiug 
BO many atrocious actions to pass with impuiiity.(4) 

These reproaches so justly mefited, together witli some attempts made by 
Both well to get the young prince into his power, roused the Scottish nobii's 
from their lethargy. A considerable body of them assembled at Stirling, 
and entered into an association for the defence of the prince's person, and 
for punishing the king's murderers. (5) The queen and Kothwell were 
thrown into the utmost consternation by the news of this .league* They 
were no strangers to the sentiments of the nation with respect to their con- 
duct: they foresaw the storm that was ready to hurst on their heads; and, 
in order to provide against it, Mary issued a proclamation, requiring her 
subjects to take arms and attend her husband by a day appointed. She pubi 
lished, at the same time, a sort of manifej»to, in which she endeavoured t(j 
vindicate her government from those im])utatioiis with which it had been 
loaded, and emjdoyed the strongest terms to express her (xmeern for the safel \’ 
and welfare of the prince her son. But neither of these measures produced 
any considerable effect. The associated lords had assembled an army, before 
the queen and Bothw'ell were in any condition to face them. Mary and her 
husband fled to Dunbar; and as Bothw'ell had many dependants in that quar- 
ter ho gathered in a short time such strength as eml^ldencd him to leave 
the town and castle, and advance toward the confederates. 

The two armies met at Carbeiry-hill, about six miles from Edinburgh ; 
and Mary was soon made sensible, that her own troops, nearly equiJ in 
number to those of tlie confederates, disa])proved of her cause, and w'ere 
averse to spill their blood in her quarrel.(6; They discovered no inclination 
to fight. She endeavoured to animate them : she w ept, she threatened, she 
reproached them with cowardice ; but all in vain. After some bravadoes of 
Bothwell to vindicate Itis innocence by single combat, but which he declined 
when an adversary offered to enter the lists, Mary saw no resource but that 
of holding a conference with Kirkaldy of Grange, one of the chief of the 
confederates, and of putting herself, on some general promises, into their 
hand8.(7) * 

Bothwell, during this parley, took his last farewell of the (|ueen, and fled 
unattended to Dunbar ; where, finding it impossible to collect fresh forces, 
he fitted out a few small vessels, set sail for the Orkneys, and there subsisted 

(0 Even when lymf under the nccusntion of the niiirdcr, ItoUiwell lived f ir 

soiuetiiiie 111 the same house with Mary, and tookhisse.it in the council as usual, lusttMtl 
of being conhacd to close prison. Audersoii, vui. i, li. 

(2) Allots wood, p. SOI. ^ 

(3) Melvil’s Mem. p. 158. Melvil, who was liini.self one of Mary's atteudauts, 

not only that he saw no signs of rcliiclnnce, but ilmt lie wus lohiniied liio whole iraim’ 
HclioQ was managed in concert with her. 

(4> Anderson, vol i. Meliil, p. IW. Kobcit^ion. Anpend. No. XX. 

(5) Keith, p. 394. 

(6> Spothwood, p. 207. Keith , p 401. 40J. 

<7) Caldcrwooil, vol. 11. McUil. p ItTi. 
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pome time by piracy. But being pursued even to that extreme corner by 
Kirkaldy, the greater part of his little fleet was taken^ together with several 
of his servants, who afterwards discovered all the circumstances of the king's 
murder, and suffered for their share in the crime>(l) Both well himself 
made his escape to Norway with a single ship. On that coast he attempted 
to renew hU piracies ; was there taken, thrown into prison, lost his senses, 
and died miserably, ten years after, in the bottom of a dungeon, unpitied by 
liis countrymen, and neglected by strangers (2) 

Meanwhile the queen of Scots, now in the hands of an enraged faction, 
met with such treatment as a sovereign may naturally expect from subjects, 
who have their future security to, provide for, as well as their present anU 
mosity to gratify. She was con'hicted to Edinburgh, amid the insults of the 
populace ; who reproached her wltli her crimes, and held up before her eyes, 
which way soever she turned, a standard, on which was painted the dead 
body of her late husband, and her infant son kneeling before it, and utter- 
ing these words : “Judge and revenge my cause, O Lord!” — Mary shrunk 
with horror from such a shocking object ; but notwithstanding all her argu- 
iiicnt and entreaties, the some standard was held to view, and the same in- 
sults and reproaches repeated. (3) Under pretence that her behaviour was 
unsuitable to lier condition, and fearing <^»e return of Bothwell, to whom 
slie still declared her attachment, the confederates sent her next day to the 
castle of Lochleviii, seated on a small island, in the middle of the lake of 
the same name ; and signed a warrant to William Douglas, the owner of it, 
to detain her there j»risoner.(4) 

No sooner did ihe news of these events reach England, tlian Elizabeth 
api)jiroiitly laying aside all her jealousies and fears, seemed resolved to em- 
ploy lier authority lor alleviating the calamities of her unhappy kinswoman. 
She instantly dispatched sir Nicholas Throgmonon into Scotland, with power 
to negotiate both with the queen and her confederates. In his instructions 
t.hcre appears a remarkable solicitude lor Mary s liberty, and even tor her 
reputation. (5) But neither Elizabotli s interposition, nor Ihrogmortons 
zeal and abilities, were of much benefit to the Scottish queen. Ihe confe- 
derates foresaw tliat Mary, elated by the prospect of protection, would re- 
ject with disdain the overtures whqdi they intended to make her; they 
therefore peremptorily denied the ambassador access to tlieir prisoner and 
either refused or eluded what proposals lie made them in her behalf.(()) 

The queen of Scots in the mean time, endured all the rigeur and horrors 
of a prison. No prospect of libertv appeared : none of her subjects had 
cither taken arms, or so much as solicited her relief; nor was any person in 
whom she could confide admitted into her pre.sence. She was cut ott Irom 
all the 
friend, 

rates took advantage of Mary's distress and of her f^care. They emp } 
lord Lindsay, the fiercest zealot of the party, to make her acquainted witli 
their purpose; and they threatened to prosecute her, as t ie pnncip. 
Bpirator gainst the life of her husband and the 
refused to comjdy with their demands. Mary, overpowered 
condition, and believing that no deed which she bliJiild exe q. "cnee 
captivity could be valid, signed a resignation of the crow , mince 

of which the earl of Murray was appointed rege^ under y 1? I * 


le world. In this melancholy situation, without a counsellor, without a 
il, under the presbure of misfortune, and the apprehension o aiigei, 
3 natural for a woman to listen to almost any overtures. e con e e 


who was proclaimed king, by the name of James ) npisuicuitv. 

Here, my dear Philip, 1 must make a pause, for t ^ 

The subsequent part of this interesting story, the contini . 


(U Anderson, vol. ii. 

'M) Melvd’s Afern. p. 1(>H. 

(3) Crawfiird’sj Alem. p. 

(4) Keith, p. 40a. 

(A) Keith, p. 4IL 

(6) lOiil. p. 417. 

t7j Anderson. Kci 


Keith, p. 402. 


lb Cinvvturd. 


Robertson, book iv. 
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wm in rraiii t*, aiiiJ liie risfe of Uiom in tho Low (^untrioa 
nuiteriaitt fur the next Letter. ^ 


PAkT I. 


LETTER LXVIL 


Great Britednfrom the Fliyht of the Queen of Scots into Kn^lund, with an 
Account of the Civil Wars oil the Coniincntf till the death of Charles 
of France, in 1574. 

« 

• 

The condescension of the queen of Scots in resigning the crown to her son 
and the administration of government to her rebellious subjects, did not 
procure her enlargement. She was still confined in the castle of Lochlevicn. 
A parliament summoned by the earl of Murray, even declared her resignal 
tion valid, and her imprisonment lawful, while it recognized his electimi to 
the office of regent ;( 1 ) and being a man of vigour and abilities, he employed 
himself successfully in reducing the kingdom' to obedience. 

But although moat men seemed to acquiesce in Murray's authority, there 
still abounded in Scotland many secret murmurs and canals. The duke of 
Chatelheraut, who, as first prince of the blood, thought he had an undoubted 
right to the regency, bore no good will to the new government : and tlie 
same sentiments were embraced by his numerous friends and adherents. All 
who leaned to the ancient opinions in religion were inclined 19 join this part ; 
and the len^h and rigour of Mary's sufmrings began to ^move many, who 
liad formerly detested her crimes, or blamed her imprudence, to commise- 
rate her present condition.( 2 ) Animated by these different motives, a body 
of the nobility met at Hamilton, and concerted measures for supporting the 
cause of the queen. 

\Vbile the Scottish nation seemed thus returning to sentiments of dutv 
and loyalty to their sovereign, Mary recovered her liberty, in a manner 
no less surprising to her friends than unexpected by her enemies. Slio en- 
gaged, by ner charms and caresses, Geor^ Douglas, lier keeper's brother, 
to assist her in attempting her escape.' Ho conveyed her in diguise into a 
small boat, and himself rowed her ashore. She hastened to Hamilton ; and the 
news of her arrival at that place being immediately spread abroad, her court 
was filled in a few days with a great and splendid train of nobility, accom- 
panied by such numbers of their retainers as composed an army of six thou- 
sand combatants. Her resignation of the crown, which she declared to have 
been extorted by fear, was pronounced illegal and void, by a council of tiie 
nobles and chief men of her party ; and an association was formed, at the same 
time, for the defence of her person and authority, and subscribed by nine 
earls, nine bishops, eighteen lords, and many gentlemen of di 8 tinction.( 3 ) 
Elizabeth, when infolded of the escape of the queen of Scots, discovered 
a resolution of persevering in the same generous and friendly measures whicli 
she had hitherto pursued since the confinement of that princess. She is suih 
posed to have been chiefly withheld from employing force against the Regent, 
by the fear of pushingchim to still greater extremities against his sovereign; 
and she now dispatched Maitland of Lethington into Scotland, to offer her 
good offices and the assistance of her arms to Mary.( 4 ) But the Regent 
made such haste to assemble forces, that the fate of Scotland was decided 
before any English succours could arrive. Confiding in the valour of his 
troops, Aiurray took the field with an army far inferior to Mary's in number ; 
and a battle was fought at Langside near Glasgow, which proved decibive 
in his favour, and was followed by the total dispersion of the queen's ^mrty* 
Mary, who, within the space of thirteen days, had been a prisoner al the 


(O Anderson, vol. ii. 

62) Buclianan, lib. xviii, 

C 3 ) Keilh, p. 475. 

(4) Buchanan, lil>. m\. Kciih, j, -177, 
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mercy of her rebellious subjects, had seen a powerful army ujider her com- 
mand and a numerous train of nobles at her devotion, was now obliged to 
flee in utmost danger of her life, and lurk with a few attendants in a 
corner of her kingdom. She had beheld the engagement from a neighbour- 
ing hill ; and bo lively where her impressions of fear when she saw that army 
broken on which her last hope rested, that she never closed her eyes till she 
reached the abbey of Dundrenaii, in Galloway, above sixty miles from the 
held of baUle.(l) Not thinking herself safe, even in that obscure retreat 
and still haunted by the horrors of a prison, she embraced the rash resolution 
of retiring into England, and of throwmg herself on the generosity of her 
kinswoman. • * . 

Elizabeth was now under the neoessity of coming to some decisive deter- 
mination with respect to her treatment of the queen of Scots ; and the 
pleasure of mortifying, while in her power, a rival whose beauty and accom- 
plishments she envif^, together with the cautious and interested counsels 
of Cecil her prime minister, determined her to disregard all the motives of 
friendship and generous sympathy, and to regulate her conduct solely by the 
cruel maxims of an insidious policy. In answer therefore to Mary's mess^e, 
notifying her arrival in England, craving ^ve to visit the queen, and claim- 
ing her protection, in consequence of former promises and professions of 
regard, Elizabeth artfully replied. That while the queen of Soots lay under 
the imputation of a crime so norrid as the murder of her husband, she could 
not, without bringing a stain on her own reputation, admit her into her 
preface ; but as soon as she had cleared herself from that aspersion, she 
might depend ’on* a reception suitable to her dignity, and support propor- 
tioned to her necessities. (2) 

Mary was overwhelmed with sorrow and surprise at so unexpected a man- 
ner of evading her request : nor was her bosom a stranger to the feelings of 
indignation ; but the distress of her condition obliged her to declare, that 
she would willingly justify herself to her sister from all imputations, and 
cheerfully submit her cause to the arbitration of so good a friend.(3) This 
was the very point to which Elizabeth wished to bring the matter, and tlie 
gr ea t object or her intrigues. She now considered herself as umpire betw'ecii 
the queen of S^ts and her subjects, *and began to act in that cajjaciUr. She 
proposed to appoint commissioners to liear the pleadings on both sides, and 
wrote to the Regent of Scotland, to appoint proper persons to appefir before 
them in his name, and to produce what he could allege in vindication of his 


proceedings against his sovereign. 

Mary, who had hitherto relied with some degree of confidence Lliza- 
betli’8 brofeMioM, and who, when she consented to submit her ‘hut 

princeas, expected that the queen herself would receive and examine her 
SefeS^. “o*ISnly nerceivV the artifice of her ri^al. and he tha* 

had been laid for her.U) She therefore retracted the offer she 


defences, now plainly perceived the artmee 01 nei riv^, aim .im ...... 

had been laid for her.(4) She therefore retracted the offer she 

and which bad been perverted to a purpose so contrary to ’ 

she meant to conaide^ EUzabeth as an equal, for 

willinff to explain any part of her conduct that seemed 1 exm-ess her 

to Bcknowled^ her as a superior. But her own wor s w p ^ 

sentiments on this subject. » In my present situatipn, says ^ ‘ j. 

“to the Enfflkb queen, » I neither w\U nor can reply to « « 

“ my subjeSs. Sut I am ready of my own accord, and J^ct ‘mv 
“ you, to satisfy your scruples, *o „ cause to a judi- 

“ subjecta are not ■ ""ba into ySSr aLs as into those 

c^ trial, aeknewledge them to be ^ did you honour, as I 

‘of m^ nearest relation, and mwt j prince, to be the re- 

; imi^ed, in ebbing you known tha? a prince was blamed 

sforer of an injured quwn. Wm it ^^.,,0 applied to liis justice, 

for hearing in person the complaints oi tiio. i i 


CO K«ilb, p. 482. 

(9) Anderson, vol. iv. 

(3) Id. iliid. 

(4) Andcison, ubi sup. 
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againfit the false accusations of their enemies ? You admitted into your 
** presence my bastard brother^ who had been gn^ilty of rebellion ; aud you 
^ deny me that honour ! God forbid that 1 should be the cause of bringing 
** any stain on your r^utation ! I expected that your manner of treating me 
'' would have added lustre to it. Suffer me either to implore the aid of 
other princes^ whose delicacy on this head will be le88> ana the resentment 
of my wrongs greater ; or let me receive from your hands that assistance 
which it becomes yon more than any other prince to grant ; and by that 
benefit bind me to yourself in tiie indissoluble ties gratitude.'Xl) 

This letter^ which somewhat disconcerted her plan> the English queen laid 
before her privy council ; and it was there 'agreed^ that Eliza^th could not^ 
consistently with her own honour^ or with the safety of her government^ 
either g^ve the queen of Scots the assistance which she demand^^ or permit 
her to retire out of the kingdom, before the inquiry into her conduct was 
finished. It Was also agreed to remove Mary, for the sake of greater safety, 
from Carlisle, where she had taken refuge, to Bolton, a castle belonging to 
lord Scroop, on the borders of YorkBhire.(S) 

The resolution of the EnglLsh privy council, in regard to Mary’s person, was 
immediately carried into execution^ and she now round herself entirely in her 
rival’s power. Her correspondence with her friends in Scotland was become 
more difficult ; all prospect of escape was cut off ; and although she was still 
treated with the respect due to a queen, her real condition was that of a 
prisoner. She knew what it was to be deprived of liberty, and dreaded con- 
nnement as the worst of evils. 

Elizabeth laid hold ai this season of terror, of impatiehc^, and despair, 
to extort Mary’s consent tp the projected triaL ^le was confident, she said 
that the queen of Scots Would find no difficulty in refuting all the calumnies 
of her enemies ; and though her apology slrould even fall wort of conviction, 
she Mras determined to support her cause. It was never meant, she added, 
that Mary ^ould be cited to a trial on the accusation of her rebellious sub- 
jects : but, on the contrary, that they would be summoned to appear and to 
justify themselves for their conduct toward her.(3) Cornmissioners were 
accordingly appointed by the English ministry for the examination of this 
great cause ; and conferences were held'between them and the Scottish com- 
missioners, part in the name of the queen, and part in behalf of the king 
and kingdom, first at York, and afterward at Westminster. 

During the conferences at York, Mary’s commissioners seemed to triumph, 
as the R^ent had hitherto declined accusing her of any psrtici^tion in the 
guilt of her husband’s murder, which alone could justify the violent proceed- 
ings of her subjects. But the face of the question was soon changed, on 
the renewal of the conferences at Westminster immedbtely under Sie eye 
of the English queen. Murray, encouraged by the assaranoes of Elizabeth's 
protection, laid aside his delicacy and his fears, and not oiJy charged his 
sovereign with consenting to the murder of her husband, bat with being ac- 
cessary to the contrivance and elzecution of it. The same accusation was 
offered by the earl of Lennox, who, appearing before the English commis- 
siooers, craved vengeance for the blood of his Bon.(4) 

But accusations were^Ot enough for Elizabeth ; wanted 1 k> have proofs ; 

and in order to draw them with decency from the Regent, she commanded 
her commissioners to testify her indignation and displeasure at his presump- 
tion, in forgetting so far tne duty of a subject as to accuse his sovereign of 
8u<di atrocious crimes. Murray, thus arraigned in his turn, offered to show 
that his accusations were neither false nor malicious. He produced, among 
other evidences in support of his charge, some sonnets and Inve-letters, from 
Mary to Bothwell, written partly before, partly after the murder of her 
husband, and containing incontestable proofs of her consent to tliat 6&ba- 
rouB deed^ of her criminal amours, and her concurrence in the pretended 

(i; Andenon, vol. iv. 

(9) Ibid. 

(S) Andersnn, vol. iv. 

(43 Goodall, vol. li. Anderson, vol. iv. 
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rape.(l) Stunned by this latent blow, against which it appears thev were 
not provid^ with any proper defence, Mary's commissioners endeavoured 
to change the ii^uiry into a negotiation ; and finding that attempt imprac- 
ticable, as the English commissioners insisted on proceeding, they finallv 
broke off the conferences without making any reply. ^ ^ 

Elizabeth having got into her possession these evidences of her rival's guilt 
began to treat her with less delicacy. Orders were given for removing Mary 
from Bolton, a place surrounded with Catholics, to Tutbury in the county of 
Suffolk. Ai d as Elizabeth entertained hopes that the queen of Scots, de- 
pressed by her misfortunes, and scarce recovered from the shock of the late 
attack on her reputation, would now be glad to secure a safe retreat at the 
expence of her grandeur, she promised to bury every thing in oblivion 
provided Mary would agree either to confirm her resignation of the crown^ 
or to associate her son with her in the government, and let the administra^ 
tion remain with the earl of Murray during the minority of James. But 
that high-spirited princess refused all treaty on such terms. “ Death," said 
she, is less dreadful than such an ignominious step. Rather than give away 
with my own hands the crown which descended to me from my ancestors, 
I will part with life : but the last words which 1 utter shall be those of a 
'' queen of Scotland.(2) 

After an end had been put to the conferences, the Regent returned into 
Scotland, and Mary was confined more closely than ever. In vain did she still 
demand, that Elizabeth should either assist her in recovering her authority, 
or permit her. to,retire into France, and make trial of the friendship of other 
l»riiioea. Aware of the dang^ attending both these proposals, Elizabeth re- 
solved to comply with neither, but to detain her rivm still a prisoner ; —and 
the proofs produced of Mail's guilt, she hoped, would apologise for this 
severity. The queen of Scots, however, before the Regent s departure, had 
artfully recriminated upon him and his party, by accusing them of having 
devised and executed the murder of the king. And although this accusa- 
tion, which was not given in till after the dissolution of the conferences, 
was generally considered os a mere expression of resentment, (3) Mary had 
behaved with so much modesty, propriety, and even dignity during her con- 
finement, that her friends were enabled, on plausible grounds, to deny the 


(H Some bold attempts have lately been maile to prove these letters and sonnets to i)e 
forgeries ; but unfortunately for Mury's reputation, the principal arguments, in support 
ot their autbeulicity, yet remain unanswered. I. They were examined and compared 
with her ocknowlerlged hand-writing, in many letters to Elizabeth, not only by 
the English commissioners, and by the Scottish council and parliament, but by the Eng- 
lish privy council, assisted by several noblemen well affected to the cause of the queen 
of Scots, who all admitted them, to be authentic. (Anderson, vpl. i^) This circiim- 
stance is of great weight in the dispute : for although it is not very difficult to counter- 
feit a subscription, it is almost impossible to counterfeit any number of pages so per- 
fectly as to elude detection. 2. Mary and her commissioners, by declining to refute the 
cliarge of the Kegent, though requested to attempt a refutation in any iiianper or form, 
and told by EiizaDetb that sHence would he consitlered as the fullest confcMion of guilt, 
seemed to admit the Justice of the accusation. (Id. ibid.) 3. The duke of Norfolk, who 
had been favoured with every opportunity of examining the letters in question, and who 
gave the strongest marks of bis attachment to the queen of Scots, yet believed them 
to be authentic. iState TriaU, vol. i.) 4. In the conferences ^tweeu the duke,-Maxt- 
land of Lethin^on, and bishop Lesley, all zealous partimns of Mary, the authenticity 
of the letters, and lier participation in the murder of her husband, are 
for granted. (Id. ibid.) 5. But, independent of all other evidence, the letters them- 
selves contain many internal proofs of their authenticity ; many 

sary particulars, which could have occurred to no person employed to iSv 

wliicu, as the J&uglish commissioners ingeniously obbcrved, were 
“ other than to herself and Botliwell." 6. Their very indelicacy is 'J 
thcnticity ; for although Mary, in an amorous inooieiit, ought ^ of 

sioD, iu writing to a man to whom she bad sacrificed her Sc- 

gaC7«could hope to gain it credibility by imputiog such expressions to so p 
complisbed a princess as the queen of Scots. 

(S HXV'vSi.T- If®MarT*;Ioi;ii\s.ioners could have produced any proof, of th. 
carl of Murray’s guilt, they would surely, as able advocates and zealous partisans^ b^ 
prevented the accusations of her enemies ; or they would ® ^ 

wiiii accusation, instead of breaking off the confereiices at the veij moment the ch rg 
was brought against their mistress and when all their eloquence was become necessary 
for the vindication of her honour. 
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reality of the crimes imputed to her; and a adieme was formad, in both kina 
dome, for reatorinsf her to liberty, and reulaoinf hw on her throne. 

Tiie fatal mamaM of the queen of Soota with Bothw^ wae the irraiMl 
source of all her miafortunefl. A divorce only could repair. In any d^ee 
the injuries her reputation had aufiered by that step ; and a new choice seem" 
ed the most effectual means of recovering her authority. Her fHends therel 
fore looked out for a husband whoee induenoe would be audident to acconil 
plish this desirable end. A foreign alliance wae, for many reaaons, to be 
avoided ; and as the duke of Norfolk was, without comparison, the first sub. 
ject in England, and enjoyed the rare felidty of being popular with the most 
opposite factions, his marriage with the queen^f 8o^ appeared so natural 
that it had occurred to seveim of his own friends, as well ss to those of Mary* 
Maitland of Letbington opened the scheme to -We set before that no- 
bleman the glory of composing the disaensiondin Scotland^ and at the same 
time held to his view the prospect of reaping the succession of England, The 
duke readily closed with a proposal so fiatteriiig to his ambition ; nor was 
Mary herself averse against a measure which promised so desirable a change 
in her condition.(l) 

But this schemcj like all those fofme^l for the relief of the queen of Scots, 
had an unfortunate issue. Though the duke of Norfolk, who possessed in an 
eminent degree the good graces of his sovereign, as well as the favour of tlie 
whole nation, had declared that Elizabeth’s cousent should be obtained before 
the conclusion of his niarriage, he attempted previously to gain the approha. 
lion of the most considerable English nobility, as he haid reason. to apprehend 
a violent opposition fh)m her perpetual and unrelenting jealousy of her rival ; 
and as the nation now began to despair of the queen’s marrying, and Mary's 
right to the succession was generally held to be undoubted, her alliance witit 
an Englishman, and a zealous Protestant, seemed so effectually to provide 
against all those evils which might be apprehended from her choice of a fo> 
reign and a popish prince, that the greater part of the peers, either directly 
or tacitly, approved of it as a salutary project. Even tne earl of Leicester, 
Elizabeth’s avowed favourite, seemed to enter zealously into Norfolk’s inter- 
ests, and wrote, with his own hand, a latter to Mary, subscribed by several 
other noblemen, warmly recommending the match.(2) 

So extensive a confederacy could not escape the vigilance of Elizabeth, or 
of Cecil, her piime minister, a man of the dewiest penetration, and sincerelv 
attached to her person and government.'' Norfolk, however, flattered himself 
that the union of so many noblemen would make it necessary for the queen 
to comply; and in a matter of so much conse([uence to the nation, the taking 
a few steps without her knowledge could scarce, he thought, be reckoned cri- 
minal. But Elizabeth thought otherwise. Any measure to her appeared 
criminal, that tended so visibly to save the reputation and increase the power 
of her rival. She also saw, that, how perfect soever Norfolk’s allegiance 
might be, and that of the greater part of the noblemen who espoused his 
cause, they who conducted the intrigue had farther and more dangerous 
views than the relief of the queen of Scots : and she dropped several hints to 
the duke, that she was f^uainted with his designs, warning him frequently 
to beware on what pillow he reposed his head r (3) Certain intelligence of 
this dangerous combination was at length given her by Leicester, who liad 
TOrham countenanced the project with no other intention than to defeat it. 
The Scottish Begent, threatened with Elizabeth’s displeasure, also meanly 
betrayed the duke ; put his letters into her hands, and furnished all the in- 
formation in his power. Norfolk was committed to the Tower; several other 
noblemen were taken into custody ; and the queen of Scots was removed to 
Coventry, where her imprisonment was rendered more intolerable by iftr^x- 
cesa of vigilance and rigour. (4) 

This intrigue was no sooner discovered than an attempt was made for re- 

(O t’amUen. Haynes. 

(8) LeslAT- Haynes. 

CS) CHinJcn. Spotswood. 
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.tArifitf tlw SoottUh queen to liberty by force of anna. The earls of Nor- 
fi^noJ^lAnd end Weetmoreland, two of the most ancient and powerful of the 
Enfflish peere, were both attached to the Romish religion, and discontented 
with the courts wlwe new men and new measures prevailed. Ever since Ma- 
ry’s arrival in England they had warmlv espoused her interest, and had even 
oLnged in aeveml plots for her relief. They were privy to Norfolk’s scheme ; 
hntwe moderation and coolness of that nobleman did not suit their ardour 
nd impetuosity. The liberty of the Scottish queen was not their sole object : 
thev aim^ at bringing about a change in the religion, and a revolution in the 
^ vemmont of the kingdom. For these purposes they had solidted tlie aid 
*^the king of Spain, the avowed patron of popery, and the natural enemy of 
vUylbeth Glad of an opportunity of disturbing the tranquillity of England, 
iniiUD ordered the duke of Alva, governor of the Low Countries, to encou- 
^ ilr the two earls in theif»^ projected rebellion, by a promise of money and 
Bift Eliziibeth fortunately got intelligence of their design before 
ih'^were ready to take the field, and though they immediately assembled 
their retainers, and flew to arms, the queen acted with so much prudence and 
viirour that Uiey were «ibliged to disperse themselves without striking a 
\)low (2) The common people retired Jo their houses, the leaders fled into 


^ Eliw^th was so well pleased with the duke of Norfolk’s behaviour, during 
this insurrection, that tdie released him from the Tower, ^d allowed him to 
live in his own house, though under some show of confinement. But tbo 
uueen of Scots, with whom he promised to hold no farther correspondence, 
mire Strictly Ruarded ; and Eli/»beth, sensibre of the danger of dc- 

basaadors, remonstrated , , • i death of the Regent, who was 

‘'"offi'dJ'.ih if sriri .f ” totkS Si's toToiS; 

ties, but of an austere and unannable c . prevail^ but, at length, 

of anarcliy. The qu^n'e wL ao^nl^a& her rcc»mmenda- 

through lie interi>osition - | pnnox the king’s grandfather, was 

tion with an armed force, ‘he earl of L^nox^ toing^ten months by a de- 
fected regent ; and M«ry, ajj® , libertv found herself under stricter cus- 
ceitful negotiation and the hopM liberty, im nu^ . 

tody than ever, and without ^ and take a ^ lew of the ciyil 

less situation we must ^a\ e h i j u peiily concerned both the British 

wars on the continent, the issue of which nuu-Jy cone 
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Pius V. after havioff endeavoureil iii vain to conciliate, by gentle means, the 
friendship of Elizabeth, issued a bull of excommunication a^inst her ; de- 
priving her of all title to the crown, and absolving her subjects from their 
oath w allegiance. This bull, which had no doubt been fulminated at the 
instigation of the Catholic princes, was affixed to the gates of the bishop of 
London's pahMe by one John Felton, a zealous Papist ; who, scorning either 
to flee or deny the fact, was seized, condemned, and executed. He not only 
suffered with constancy, but aeem^ to consider death, in such a cause, as a 
triumph.(l) 

Thus roused by the violent spirit of popery, Elisabeth, who had never been 
remiss, fixed her eye more steadily on toe religious wars in France and the 
Low Countries. The league concerted at Bayoune, as has been already no- 
ticed, for the extermination of the Protestants, had not been concluded so 
secretly, but intelligenoe of it had reached Condd, Ooligny, and other leaders 
of that party in France. Finding the measures of the court correspond with 
their suspicions, they determined to prevent the cruel perfidy of their ene- 
mies, ana to strike a blow before the Catholics were aware of the danger. In 
consequence of this resolution, they formed, in 1567, the bold desi^ of sur- 
prising the king and queen-mother, yho were living in security at Kionceaux 
in Brie ; and hod not the court received some accidental information of the 
conspiracy, which induced them to remove to Meaux, and been besides pro- 
tected by a body of Swiss, who came hastily to their relief, and conducted 
them with great intrepidity to Paris, they must have fallen without resist- 
ance into the hands of the Hu|roiiot6.(2) ^ , 

A battle was soon after fougnt in the plains of St. Denis ; 'where, though 
the old^nstable Montmorency, the general of the Catholics, was slain, the 
Hugonots were defeated, by reason of their inferiority in numbers. Conde, 
however, still undismay^, collected his broken troops ; and, havii^ received 
a strong reinforcement of German Protestants, appeared again in the field 
at the head of a formidable force. With that new army he traversed great 
part of the kii^om ; and at last laying siege to Chartres, a place of much 
importance, obCged the court, in 1568, to a^ee to an accommodation.(3^ 

This peace, being but a temporary expedient, and sincere on neither side, 
WHS of ^ort duration. The queen-motoe?, deceitful in all her negotiations, 
had laid a plot for seizing Conde and Coligny. They received intelligence 
of their da^er, fled to Rochelle, and summoned their partisans to their as- 
sistance. lliitlifir the Hugonots resorted in great numbers, and the civil 
war M'as renewed with more fiiry than ever. The duke of Anjou, brother to 
the king, commanded the Catholics ; and gained, in 1569, under the direction 
of the mardchal de Tavannes, the ffimous battle of Jarnac, after a struggle 
of seven hours. The prince of Condd, being wounded and made prisoner, 
was carried off the field, and killed in cold blood by a captain of the duke of 
Amours ^ards.(4) 

But this defeat, thoo^ accompanied with the loss of so great a leader, did 
not break the spirit of&e Hugonots. Coligny, whose courage was superior 
to all difficulties, still gallantly sui^rted their cause ; and having placed at 
the head of the party the king of iNavarre, only sixteen years of age, and the 
young prince of Condd, to both of whom he acted as a father, he encouraged 
the Protestants rather to perish bravelv in the field than by the bands of the 
executioner. Their ardour was not inferior to his own ; and being strength- 
ened by a new reinforcement of Germans, they obliged the duke of Anjou to 
retreat, and invested Poitiers.(5) 

As the eyes of all France were fixed on this enterprise, the young duke of 
Guise, emmouB of the renown which his father had acquired by the defend 
of Me^, threw himself into Poitiers, and so animated the garrison by kia 
valour and conduct, that Coligny was obliged to raise the siege, in spite of 

O) Caroden, p. 428. 

(5) Davila, lib. iv. Mezeray, tom. w. 

(8) Id. ibid. 

(4) Mezeray, iibi mp. Henault, tom. i. 

(6) Davila, lib. v. 
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his moat vigorous* efforts, after losing three thousand men.(l) Such was the 
rise of the reputation of the sei^nd duke of Guise, whom we shall afterward 
gee attain so distinguished a height of fame and grandeur, and whose ambi- 
tion engaged him in schemes so destructive to the authority of his sovereign, 
and the repose of his native country. 

Elizabetn, ever watchful of the civil commotions in France, was by oo 
means pleas^ with this revival of the power of the house of Lorrain ; and 
being anxious for the fate of the Protestants, whose int^ests were so inti- 
mately connected with her own, she sent them secretljr a sum of money, 
besides artillery and military stores.^) She ako permitted Henry Cham- 
pemon to levy and transportoover to France a regiment of gentlemen volun- 
t^rs. Meanwhile Coligny, conetrmned by the impatience of his troops, and 
the difficulty of subsisting them, fought with the duke of Anjou and the 
mardchal de Tavannes the memorable battle of Moncoatour, in which be was 
wounded and defeated, with the loss of near ten thousand men.^3) 

The court of France, and the Catholics, elated with this victory, vainly 
flattered themselves that the power of ttie Hugonots was finally broken ; and 
therefore neglected to take any farther steps for crushing an enemy no longer 
thought capable of resistance. What vsas then their surprise to bear that 
Colignv, still undismayed, had suddenly appeared in another quarter of the 
kingdom : had inspired with all his valour and instancy the two 
prim^, whom he governed ; had assembled a fomidi^le amy, aecomplishetl 
Li incredible march, and was ready to besiege Pans!— The public finances, 
diminished by the continued disorders, and wasted by so many fruitl^ wars, 
could not bear the charge of a new armament. 
obliged to in 1570, notwithstanding his violent animosity agai^ 
note, to enter into a negotiation with them at St. Germain en Laye , 
them a pardon for all past offences ; to declare them c^hle of all 
Mvil «nd militaiv * to renew the edicts for liberty ot conscience ; and c^e 

to them for two^yenrs, as places of «/“?«' dtils 

Rochelle, La Chants, Montauban, and Coi(?nafc( *) The ^ mies 

Icpnt the sea open for receiving sucoours from England, in <^se of a 

Angwmoia, where the Hugonots had greater strength than in any oinei 

proTince. t .t. wars France. But Charles 

T^. an end wa. : and this accommoda- 

was in no degree reconciled to his reb^iftus sudjmw perfidious 

tion. Hire all the foregoing, *™P*®y®* “ j",® oLert which W been 
court might carry more -i^^^eaierB u^^MMsording- 

fonned for the destruction ome ^ to hiU the party 

ly invited to Paris, and loaded witJi favourb , a^ in 

into yet weatCT security, A.. Amnfoed to allow every 

hnpossibaity of forcing men s ^gfected to enter into close con- 

onrSe free exercise of hia religion, but were^e her ‘I*® 

nexiona with Elisabeth. (5) ^ valo&r, qualities to which 

duke Of Apjott ; a ’ho^, would serve for some 

the queen never appeared insensible, it was nopcu, 

time to amuse the court of England. . so much as in those in- 

Elixabeth, whose artful politics ^ immediately founded on 

trigues which were connected with her Kpjrotiations, equal 1; 

this offer the 




‘iii-e court o^^anre.. ^^^“SdTthe 

ith sides, were ^Boih court^wever, 


insincere on Doth siaes, were Both courts, nowever, 

marriage, and bt^en off ^f^'^'^firt^fioes or ratlier those of the queen- 

.suoresS^ in their Winded the'Hugonots ; and the prospect 


mother, imposed on 




’1) Davila, lib. v. 

^2) Camden, p. 423. 

(3) Davila, lib. v. Mezeray, loin. v. 

(4) Id. ibid. , 

(b) Camden. Dnvila. Ditfff«». 
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of that pnncess's marriage, as ehe expected, and of an alliance l>etween 
France and England^ discouraged the partisans of the ^ueen of Scots^ bo 
ready at all times to disturb the repose of the latter kingtiom.n ) 

Elizabeth had also other motives for her dissimulation* The violent au- 
thority established by Philip in the Low Countries made her desirous of 
fortifving herself even with the shadow of a new confederacy. Not satisfted 
with naving reduced to their former state of obedience the revolted Flemings, 
whom his barbarous persecutions had roused to arms, that bigoted and tyran- 
nical prince seemed determined to make the late popular disorders a pretence 
for utterly abolishing their privileges, and ruling them thenceforth with an 
arbitraiy sway. * • 

The duke of Alva, a At instrument in the hands of such a despot, being 
employed by Philip to carry this violent desi^ into execution, hacl conduct- 
ed into the Low Countries, in 1568, a powenul body of Spanish and Italian 
veterans. The appearance of such an anny^ with the inexorable and vindic- 
tive character of its leader, struck the Flemings with terror and consterna- 
tion. Their apprehensions were but too just. The privileges of the pro- 
vinces were openly and expressly abolished by an edict; arbitrary and san- 
guinary tribunals were erected ; tlje counts Egmunt and Horn, notwitli- 
standin^ their great merit and former services, and although tliey hml been 
chiefly instrumental in ouelling the late revolt, were brought to the block ; 
multitudes were daily delivered over to the executioner ; and nothing was 
to be heard or seen but seizure, confiscation, imprisonment, torture and 
death. (3) 

Meajpwhile William of Nassau, prince of Orange, surnaHied the Silent, 
whose estate had been confiscated, was employed in raising an army of Ger- 
man Protestants, in order to attempt the relief of his native country ; and, 
having completed his levies, be entered the Netherlands at the head of 
twenty-eight thousand men, and offered battle to the duke of Alva. But 
that prudent general, sensible of the importance of delay, declined the chal- 
lenge ; and the Spaniards being in possession of all the fortified towns, tlie 
prince was obliged, from want of money, to disband his army, without being 
able to effect any thing of importance.(.S) 

Alvars good fortune only increased his iflsolenc^ and cruelty. After enter- 
ing Brusaw in triumph, he ordered diligent search to be m^e after all who 
had been aiding to the prince of Orange, and put them to death by various 
tortures. He next commanded citadels to be built in all the principal towns, 
in order to overawe the inhabitants ; and in that of Antwerp he caused his 
own statue to be erected, in the attitude of treading on the necks of two 
smaller statues, representing the two estates of the Low Countries, accom- 
panied with the emblems of heresy and rebellion ! Nut satisfied with en- 
slaving and insulting a free people, he proceeded to pilla^ and oppress them 
with pxactions altogether ruinous. lie demanded the hundredth penny, as 
a tax on all ^oods, whether moveable or immoveable, to supply his present 
exigencies ; and for the future, the twentieth penny annually on all immove- 
able goods or heritage ; and the tenth penny on all moveable goods, to be 
levied at every sahsl^) The inhabitants refused to submit to such oppres- 
sive taxes. Alva had reeourse to his usual severities ; and the Flemings 
seemed in danger of being reduced to the most abject state of wretchedness, 
while the courts of France and England were amudng each other with a 
marzi^ro treaty. 

Elizuieth, however, was never inattentive to the affairs of the Low' 
Countries. She was equally displeased to see tiie progress of the scheme laid 
for the extermination of the Protestants, and to observe the erection of so 
great a military power in her immediate neighbourhood ; and hence, as al- 
ready observed, she endeavoured to guard herself against the ambition olf 

(1) Camden. Davila. Digges. 

(2) Temulc. Grotiup. 

(Hj Le Clerc, lib. i. Orotiui, lib. li. 

C4> Id. ibid. 
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Rut litii dun^i?i* from 


Philip by tlie apjiearance of an alliance with France 
the Low Countries was Ki;eater than she was aware of. 

I Scots, thinkinjj herself abandoned by the court of 

had applied for protection to that of Snain ■ Phil;,! i? ^ 
thoughtful mind delighted in the mysSt of rnttiie T^i Ch^ 
lime a secret correspondence with Mary by means o?T some 

her ^bassador at^ court of England, and had suppl^ Cftrself Tci 
her adlierents in Scotland with money. At lenirth a srhAmo ^ 

Afa^, and eubvertiw the English government. wS collected by ih^ishon 
of Ross, the Spanish rnnh^issaSor, and Rodolphi, a Florentine merchant wh^ 
liad resided long in London, and acted privately as an agent for ♦hT’.. 

f ‘I* duke Alva should lan^ ten thZs:ind men ir^o 
ncightourhood of London ; that the duke of Norfolk, whom they had dra» n 

renewed his engagements with the quee 
of ScoU, notwithstanding his solemn promise to hold no correspondence with 
her, should join the Spaniaids with ail his friends, together with the Bnglisl 
C atholics and malecontents ; that they should march in a body to the capital 
and oblige Elizabeth to submit to what conditions they should think fit to 
impose.(l) 


But the queen and nation were delivered from this danger by the suspici- 
ous temper of one of Norfolk’s servants. Being intrusted with a bag of 
money under the denomination of silver, he concluded it to be gold from its 
w eight, and carried it to secretary Cecil, now lord Burleigh, w hose penetrati 
mg genius soon discovered, and whose activity brought the v lmle consjuiMcv 
to light. The duke of Norfolk, betrayed by his other servants, w ho had becii 
privy to the ploV, was seized, convicted of high treason, condemned, and ex- 
ecuted. The bishop of Ross was committed to the Tower ; the Spanish am- 
bassador was commanded to leave England ; and the earl of Northumber- 
land, being delivered up to Elizabeth about tliis time by the Regent of Scot- 
land, was brought to the block for his share in the former rebellion.(2) Ro- 
dolphi, then on his journey to Brussels, escaped the arm of vengeance. 

The queen of Scots, who had been either the immediate or remote cause 
of all these disturbances, was kept under a stricter guard than formerly ; the 
number of her domestics was abridged, and no person was permitted to see 
her but in the presence of her kee^er>. The English parliament was even 
so enraged against her, that the commons made a direct application for her 
instant trial and execution. ^3) But although Elizabeth durst not carry mat- 
ters to such extremity against Mary, or was not so disposed, the restless 
spirit of the captive princess, and her close connexions with Spain, made the 
queen of England resolve to act without disguise or ambiguity in the affairs 
of Scotland. 


That kingdom was still in a state of anarchy. The castle of Edinburgh, 
commanded by Kirkaldy of Grange, liad declared for Mary ; and the lords 
of her party, encouraged by this circumstance, had taken possession of the 
capital, and carried on a vigorous war against the Regent. By a sudden and 
unexpected enterprise, they seized that nobleman at Stirling, and slew' him 
in revenge of former injuries. They were, however, overpowered by a de- 
tachment from the castle, and an insurrection of the townsmen, and obliged 
to retire with precipitation. * , 

The earl of Marre was chosen Regent of Scotland in the room of Lennoi^ 
and found the same difficulties to encounter in the go vernment of that di^ded 
kingdom. He was therefore glad to accept the mediation of the French and 
Fnglish ambaaaadors, and to conclude, on eipial terms, a tru^ 
queen’s party. He was a man of a free and generous spirit ; and finding it 
impossible to accommodate matters between the parties, or maintain nis own 
autljprity, without submitting to a dependence on England, he died oi melan- 
clibly, occasioned by the distracted state of his country. 


(I) State Trials, voL I. Lrsley, p. I.'id. 

(t,) Slate Triah, vol. i p. 155, Strype, vol. u. 

(8) D'Kwe», ./oi/r/i. v/' 

VoL.l. SL 


C'aniilen, p. 34 ^40. 
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Marre was sut:ce6decl in th^ regency of Scotland hy the ejirl of Morton, 
who had secretly taken all his measures in concert with Elizaheth ; and as 
she was now determined to exert herself etfectually in suj>port of the king’s 
party, she ordered sir William Drury, governor of Berwick, to inarch with 
a body of troops and a train of artillery to Edinburgh, and to besiege the 
castle. Kirkaldy, after a gallant defence of thirty- three days, against all the 
efforts of the commanders of the two nations, who pushed their attacks witli 
courage and with emulation, was obliged to surrender, by reason of a mutiny 
in the garrison. He was delivered into the hands of his countrymen, by 
Elizabeth’s order, expressly contrary to his capitulation with Drury, and 
condemned by Morton to be hanged at the Cross of Edinburgh. Maitland 
of Lethington, who had taken part with Kirkaldy, and could not expect to 
be treated more favourably, prevented the igni»miny of a public execution 
by a voluntary death. ** He ended his days/’ says Melvil, after the old 

Roman fashion !” and Scotland submitting entirely to the Regent’s authority, 
gave no farther inquietude, for many years, to the English queen.(l) 

The events on the continent were not so favourable to the interests, or 
agreeable to the inclinations, of Elizabeth. After the negotiation for a mar- 
riage between the English queen and the duke of Anjou was finally broken 
off, a defensive alliance had been ^.oncluded between France and England. 
Charles IX. considered this treaty, not only as the best artifice for blinding 
the Protestants, the conspiracy against wliom was now almost ripe for exe- 
cution, but also a good precaution against the dangerous consequences to 
which that atrocious measure might expose him. Elizabeth, who, ncdwitb- 
standing her penetration and experience, was the dupe of the French king’s 
hypocrisy, regarded it as an invincible barrier against the* enemies of her 
throne, and as one of the chief pillars of the security of the Protestant cause. 
Even the leaders of the Hugonots, though so often deceived, gave credit to 
the treacherous promises and professions of the court ; and C’liarles, in order 
to complete that fatal confidence into which he had lulled them by his insidi- 
ous caresses, offered his sister Margaret in marriage to the young king of 
Navarre.(2) 

The admiral de Culigny, the prince of Coiide, and all the most considera- 
ble men of the Protestant party, went cheerfully to Paris, in order to assist 
at the celebration of that marrijige ; wlifch, it was hoped, would finally ap- 
pease the religious animosities. Coligny was wounded by a shot from a 
window, a few days after the marriage ; yet the court still found mean.s to 
quiet the suspicions of the Hugonots, till the eve of St. Bartholomew, when 
a massacre commenced to w'hich there is nothing parallel in the history of 
mankind, either for the dissimulation that led to it, or the deliberate cruelty 
and barbarity, with which it was perpetrated. The Protestants, as a body, 
were devoted to destruction ; the young king of Navarre and the prince of 
Conde only being exempted from the general doom, on condition that they 
should change their religion. Charles, accompanied by his mother, beheld 
from a window of his pajace this horrid massacre which was chiefly conducted 
by the duke of Guise. The royal guards were ordered to be under arms at 
the close of day: the ringing of a bell was the signal ; and the Catholic 
citizens, who h^ been secretly prepared by their leaders for such a scene, 
zealously sec.onded the execution of the soldiery, imbruing their hands, with- 
out remorse, iti the blood of their neighbours, of their companions, and even 
of their relations ; the king himself inciting their fury, by firing upon the 
fugitives, and frequently crying Kill, kill !'* — Persons of every condition, 
;ige, and sex, suspected of adhering to the reformed opinions, were involved 
in one undistinguished ruin. About five hundred gentlemen, and men of 
rank, among whom was Coligny, with many other heads of the Protestant 
paHy, were murdered in Paris alone; and iic.^r ten thousand persons of»ia- 
terior condition. The same barbarous orders were sent to all the provinces 
of the kingdom ; and a like carnage ensued .-it Rouen, Lyons, Orleans, and 


(I) Melvil C'rarfurd. (’nnulen. Strype 
(i) Llavilii. Me/eruy. 
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scirer.i] other citie8.(n Sixtv thnMc=„j t» . . 

been niussnored in different parts of “''® supposed to Lave 

As an apoloiry for this atroeifinia j j . . 
pretended that a conspiraoy of the "nhuman butcherv, Charles 

suddenly detected ; and^t he htd ®®‘*? h's person had been 


sudden y detected ; J*nd that he had beL ^L,sit!.ted *’'“1 

proceed to extremities a^jainst them. The^rrlifi t" 

an annual procession, on St. Uartholomew’s dav accordingly ordered 

deliverance of the kinirdom ; and a medal i ‘^."•""'cnioratiori of the 

event, with this inscri^ion (wWch :::t\?helVrfarther mr “'"® 

Side, accompanied with the royal arrrm • P,x.^ larther meaning; on one 
“ I’l EXT roused Justice.” On tC oth« side f -.T* i 

With the sword of Justice in I js I'lght hand arid the ha/n throne, 

-ords?v:‘ t,:: 

writer of the presenrage menuims* wit W d b"°hf"f"f 

testants it excited incredible Crr4 a str“k n^ ^ 
by Fenelon, the French ambassador at tS I^urt of EnL^nd i *' 'i ^ 
of Ins fir^t andience after that barbarous transaction. “ A gloomvVor'i-ow'" 
says he, 'sat on eve^ face ; silence, ;is in the dead of night, reigned thr.n -r'l, 
•' ‘llV ““ “'the royal apartment: the ladies and courtiers cl.id ni 

_ deep nnmrrung were ranged on each side; and as 1 passed by them il^nJ 

•< theVe “ ' * ‘i^ Mucen, not one bestowed on me a favourable'look, or made 

the least returh to my salutations. (.S) 

l.v.Th« "“hility and gentry were roused to such a pitch of resentment 

bj the cruelty and perfidy of the French court, that they offered to levy an’ 
army «i twenty-t«o thous;ind foot and four thousand horse; to transport 
them into 1 rancOy and to maintain them for six months at their own ex- 
pense. But Lhzabeth, cantioiis in all her measures, moderated the zeal of 
ier subjects. She was auare of the dangerous situation in wJiicli she now 
stood as the head and protectress of tlie Protestant body, and afraid to in- 
tlanie farlber the quarrel between the tu o religions, by a hazardous crusade • 
she therefore judged it prudent, iiflt ouly to refuse her consent to the pro- 
jected invasion, but to listen the professions of friendship still made her 
by the hrerich monarch. Meantime she prepared herself against that attack 
which seemed to threaten lier from the combined force and violence of 
Cfiarles and Philip ; two jirinees as nearly allied m perfidy and barbarity as 
in higolry, and whose machinations she had reason to dread as soon as they 
had quelled their domestic disturbances. She fortified Portsmouth ; jiut her 
fleet in <Jider ; exercised her militia ; and renewed her alliance with the Ger- 
m.ni princes, no less alarmed than herself at the treacherous and .sanguinary 
me.isures so universally embraced by the Catholic powers.U) 

But Llizabeth s greatest security against the attempts of those prHces was 
the obstinate resistance made by the Protestants in France and the Low 
The massacre, instead of annihilating the Ilugonots, only ren- 
dered them more formidable. Animated by the most ardent spirit of civil 
and religious liberty, inflamed by vengeance and di^spair, they assembled in 
large bodies, or crow'ded into the cities and fortresses in tlie possession of 
their party ; and finding tliat they could repose no faith in capitulations, nor 
expect any clemency from the court, they determined to defend themselves 
to the last extremity. After one of tlie most gallant defences, recorded in 
history, the town of Sancerre was obliged to surrender, but the inhabitants 
obtained lifierty of conscience. Roclielle, before which in a manner wuis as- 
sejn^led the w hole force of France, sustained a siege of eight months. During 
that siege the citizens repelled nine general and twenty particular assaults, 

JO pAvila, hi). V. P. Daniel, fom ir. Mezeniy, tom. v. 

(2) MrIIiicii. Diipleix. Le (^criclre. Mr/erny. 

Si***^' fioni FmclotC k hr\ 

( i; Ciundni. Digfios, 



and obliged the duke of Anjoiv who conducted the atUck, nnd lout twei 
four thousand men in the course of his operations, to grant them an * 
vantageous peace.(l) Thus ended the fcHJith civil war, by a treaty wl • f 
the court did not intend to observe, and to which the Protestants ne 
trusted. 

The miseries of France increased every day ; Charles grew jealous of 1 
brothers ; and many of the most oonstderable men among the Catholics d " ^ 
pleased with the measures of the court, favoured the progress of the 11 n 
note. All things tended to confusion. In the midst of these disorders 
Charles IX. of a distemper so extraordinary*, that it was universally cor 
dered by the Protestants as a visible stroke of divine vengeance. I'he M 
exuded from every pore of his body. Thoii)rh«the auUior of so many atrocT- 
ous crimes, he was only twenty-four years of age; and that unusual miitnrc 
of ferocity and dissimulation which distinguished his character, threatened 
still greater mischiefs both to his native country and to £urope.(2) As hn 
left no male issue, he was succeeded in the throne of Prance by his brother 
the duke of Anjou, lately elected king of Poland. 

But before w^e carry farther the account of the civil wars of France, or re- 
sume the history of those in the Low Countries, 1 must turn y<»ur eye, my 
dear Philip, back to the affairs of tjiie empire, Spain, Italy, and Turkey. 


LETTER LXVllI. 


Germany f from the liexig nation of Charles V. in 1.556, to the Death of 
Maximilian II, in 1576, irifh some Account of the Affairs of Spain, Italy, 
and Turkey, during that Period. 


Charles V. as we have already seen, was succeeded in tlie imperial throne 
by his brother Ferdinand I. the beginning of whose reign was distinguished 
by the diet of Ratisbon, which conhrmed the peace of religion by reconciling 
the house of Hesse to that of Naflsjiii.(.'l) 

Pius IV. was raised to the papacy iii*1.559. Less obstinate than his pre- 
decessor Paul, he confirmed the imperial dignity to F erdiriaiid. He also issued 
a bull for re>assembling the council of Trent, the most memorable occur- 
rence under the reign of this emperor. 

On the publication of that bull, the Protestant princes assembled at Nauin- 
burg in Saxony, and came to a resolution of adhering to the confession of 
Augsburg, whatever should be determined in the council of Trent. Mean- 

Cl) Davila, lib. v. Mezeray, tom. v. 

(^3 Tbe character of Charles IX. as aught be capectert, has been very differently drawn 
by the cotemporary historians of the tw'o religions And an attempt has lately been 
made by an ingenious writer, who affects liberality of Reiitimeiit, to vindicate that prime 
from what he considers to be the caluiiiiiios of the Protestants. In prosecution of iln^ 
design, the gentleman who has undertaken to whitewash the author of the massacre ot 
Pans, endeavours to show, by a display of the elegant qualities of Charles, Ins taste foi 
the polite arts, and his talent of making verses, that hit Diiiid was naturally sound and 
generous, but cotrupled by^ pernicious system of policy, and enslaved by the machina- 
tions of his mother, Catharine of Medicis. As much might be said in favour of Nem, 
and with more justice. 

But this writer, in attempting to confound our ideas ot virtue and vice, bat happily 
furnished us with an antidote against his own poison. He owns, that some weeks alter 
the maitacre had ceased, Charles was not only present at the execution of the two Hugo- 
not gentlemen who bad escaped the general slaughter, but so desirous of enjoyiftg the 
sight of their /os/ agonies, that, as it was night before they were conducted to ihegibbet, 
he commanded torches to be heid up to the faces of the vriminats.** (Jdist. of the. Kings 
^f France of the Race of Valois, vol. li.) And the authors who attest this fact have left 
us many others of a similar kinil ; so many, indeed, as are sufficient to induce us t9 sup- 
pose that the bigotry and cruelty of Cliarles IX. were equal to the execution of the mas- 
sacre of St. Bartholomew, without the instigation of his mother. One anecdote desrri 

£ articular notice : When the jirince of Coiid^ hesitated in rrnonneing his religion, the 
mg exclaimed 111 a fiinoiis tone, aic-ompaiiied w'lth a incrini iny look '‘Dea'IU, Mahs, 
or the Bastile " Davila, hh. ^ . iMrz*-! a\ , toin. v. 

CH) Heiss, liv. lii. 
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while Ferdinand imied ordera for convokinir * Hinf i? i ^ 

managed matter* with so much address thaf i. " ^ 
promoted to the throne of Bohemia, was elected k.-n”" already 

the unanimou* consent of the Oermanic body Tb ^ with 

ed, on this occasion, but in vain, to oersu-ule ®*®® endeavour- 

the general council. They continued unsi^^aC. ^„^j:°^‘“"‘« to submit to 
ing iU decrees. The pope, they maintained had ‘I*®". ~“l“tion of reject- 
mi assembly ; that prerogative belonging to the em™rofedoneT'’"b® 
their sovereign, they were at all tin.es wilUng to ex’Jilain them Ji" “ 

iHiihject, either civil or rc]igiouR.(l y B P m thezngelves on any 

Finding the Protestants obstinate in denvinc- the a.itbn,;t„ „<■ * 1 , 
of Trent, Ferdinand resolved to pursue another method of 
the < hurrh. For that purpose, lie nresented ®„„ , 
of the council, exhortiiif^ them to attempt a reformat mn fathers 

the Romish cler^', in order to remove those abuses of which thfl“p®*^t 
so justly complained. But the pope affirmJnn- 'J'^ch the Protestants 

peculiar province, would not alhV the counciftnTV^'^*^^ re/brmation was his 
je..t. The emperor was also disanpoh.?ed 'n a rtem ® ‘^® ™»>- 

the council should permit the communion botti witWrfd*''^*b® 
among the laity, and the marriage ofTr'ests in «.o im^. 1 *’’* ®"P> 

holiness would consent to neither of thesc^requests (2^ dominions. His 

Th^is famous council, which had been so often suspended and renewed and 
which proved the last assemhlv of the kind, was finally dissolved in Decem- 
her 156.1. Its decrees like those of all other general councils, were calJU- 
l.ited to exalt the church above the civil power; hut being little suited to the 
spirit of the times, tl.ev were rejected hy some Oatholi! princes, coldly re- 
'in' ®*? l»y Others, and d^ervedly turned into ridicule by the reformers.!,'} ) 

I he declared object of the council of 'I'rent, in this meeting, was the rejo?-. 
m/itton of the churcli, by winch means only a reconciliation with the Protes- 
tants could have been effected. Instead, ‘however, of confining themselves 
to theological errors, or attempting to eradicate ecclesiastical abuses, the re- 
verend fathers extended their deliberations to the reformation of princes, 
find com nosed thirteen articles for exalting the priesthood at the expense of 
tlie royal prerogative. (4) 

Soon after the dissolution of the (!ouncil of Trent died the emperor Fer- 
dinand I. He ^ 1 XT X. ww . 

of his reic 
whose vaJ 

now unfit for the field, continued to make war by his generals. He had even 
projected, it is said, the conquest of the German em]»ire. The affairs of 
Transylvania furnished him with a pretext for taking arms. John Sigismund, 
prince of that country, had assumed the title of king of Hungary (which his 
mother had resigned, as we have seen, for some possessions in Silesia), and put 
himself under the protection of the Grand Seignior. Maximilian immediate- 
ly sent an army against Sigismund, under the command of Lazarus Schuendi. 
Tlie imperial general took Tokay, and would soon have reduced all 'Transyl- 
vania, had not Solyman dispatched an ambassador to the imperial court, to 
negotiate in behalf of his vassal. By this envoy matters were seemingly ac- 
< ommodated.(5) . ? . 

The sultan, however, had not laid aside his ambitious projects, nor happily 
the emperor his suspicions. W^hilo Maximilian convoked a diet at Augs- 
burg, for regulating the domestic affairs of the empire, and securing it against 
the Turks, Solyman sent a fleet and army to re iicc the island of Malta; 
whence he hoped to drive the knights of St. John, whom he had formerly 
expelled from Rhodes, and wh<j still continued, according to the maxims of 
th^ia order, to annoy the Infidels. But the rock of Malta proved fatal to 
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Sitlvmnn’s /'lory. His /general, Mustapha, after a Bie^o of almost five months, 
and the loss of twenty-four thousand men^ was obliged to abandon the en- 
terprise. JLa Vulette, grand-master of Malta, and the whole body of knights, 
signalized themselves wonderfully on that occzision ; but as the Turks were 
continujiJly reinforced, he must at last have been obliged to surrender tlm 
island, if Don Garcia, governor of Sicily, had not come to its relief with 
twelve thousand inen.(l; 

Solyman, in revenge of this disappointment and disgrace, the greatest he 
had ever suffered, sent a £eet to reduce the island of Scio, and ravage tlie 
coast of Italy. And having invaded Hungary with a powerful army, he laid 
siege to Sigeth. This ciW is strongly situated in a marsh, above fifteen 
mil^ to the north of the Drave, on the frdnUers of Sclavonia, and was tlien 
the bulwark of Stiria against the Turks. It had a garrison of two thouBand 
three hundred men, under the brave count Zerini, who defended it long, 
with incredible valour, against the whole force of the sultan. Meanwhile 
the emperor Maximilian lay in the neighbourhood, with an army not inferior 
to that of tlie besiegers, without daring to attempt its relief. At lengtli, all 
the works being destroyed, and the magazine set on fire by the enemy, Ze- 
rini sallied out, at the head of three hundred chosen men, and died gallantly 
w'ith his sword in his hand.(2) « 

During the siege of Sigeth, before which the Turks lost above tliirty thou- 
sand men, Solyman expired in the seventy-sixth year of his age. But tlie 
emperor, being unacquainted with this circumstance, which was kept secret 
till after the reduction of the place, had retired toward the frontiers of 
Austria, as soon as informed of the fate of Zerini. Solyman was succeeded 
in the Ottoman throne by his son, Selim II. who began liik reign with con- 
cluding a truce of twelve years with Maximilian. (.S) 

In consequence of this truce, and the pacific disposition of the emperor, 
Germany long enjoyed repose, while all tne neighbouring natnuis w ere dis- 
quieted by w'ars, either iureign or domestic. Selim in the mean time was 
not idle. After attempting, but without success, to subdue the kingdom of 
Persia, he turned his arms against the island of Cyprus, which at that time 
belonged to the republic of Venice. 

The pope and the king of Spain, on the first rumour of this invasion, had 
entered into a league with the VenetiaSis for the defence of Cyprus. But 
Nicosia, the capital, was taken by storm, before the arrival of the allied fleet; 
and the commanders being afterward divided in their councils, no attempt 
was made for the relief of the Cypriots. Meanwhile the Turks, daily rein- 
forced with fresh troops, had reduced all the towns in tlie island, except Fa- 
inagosta. That city, after a most gallant and obstinate defence, was obliged 
to capitulate ; and Mustapha, the Turkish general, neither respecting courage 
in an enemy nor the faith of treaties, ordered Bragadiiio, the governor, to 
he flayed alive, and the companions of his heroism either to he butchered or 
chained to the oar.(4) This conquest is said to have cost the Turks an hun- 
dred thousand lives. 

The fate of Cyprus alarmed the Christian powers, at the same time that 
it inflamed their indignation. Charles IX. however, excused himself, on ac- 
count of the distracted state of his kingdom, from entering into the league 
;igainst the Turks ; the emperor pleadea his truce; and the German princes 
were, in general, too much interested in the issue of the religious wars, in 
France and the Low Countries, to enlist themselves under the banner of the 
crc^. But Philip II. whose Italian dominions were in danger, entered warm- 
ly into the cause, and engaged to bear half the expense of the armament. 
The Venetians fortified their city, and augmented their fleet. Pope Pius V. 
who was the soul of the enterprise, sent twelve ^lleys under the command 
of Mark Anthony Colon na. Venieri commanded the Venetian gal]^ 3 'j> ; 
Doria those of Philip. The chief command was committed to Don John of 
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Aufitria, natural son to Charles V. who had hitely d\stii\gu\i.hed himself u\ 
Spain, by subduing the Morescoes, or doscendvxuts ol the Moors^ whom the 
severity of the Inquisition had roused to arms. 

After the reduction of Cyprus, the Turks not only ravaged with impunity 
the coasts of Dalmatia and Istria, but also those of Italy. Their fteet, con- 
sistlng of two hundred and thirty galleys, was met by the confederates in the 
Gulf of Lepanto, near Corinth, where was fought the greatest naval engage- 
ment that modern times had seen. The force on both sides was nearly equal, 
and the dispute was long, fierce, and bloody. All the passions which can 
animate human nature were roused ; and all the instruments of war and de- 
struction, of ancient or modern ip.vention, were employed ; arrows, javelins, 
fire-balls, grappling-irons, cannon, muskets, spears, and swords. The hostih* 
combatants fought hand to hand in most of the galleys, and grappled toge- 
ther, as on a field of battle. Hali, the Turkish admiral, surrounded by four 
hundred Janizaries, and Don John of Austria, with an equal number of 
chosen men, maintained such a struggle for three hours. At last Hali was 
slain, and his galley taken : the banner of the cross was displayed from the 
main-mast, and the Ottoman admiral's head fixed on the stern, in place of the 
'furkish standard. All now was carnage and confusion. The cir of “ Vic- 
tory ! Victory !" resounded through the Christian fleet, and the 'lurks every 
where gave way. They lost thirty thousand men in the conflict ; ten thou- 
sand were taken prisoners ; and fifteen thousand Christian slaves were set 
at liberty. Thirty I'lirkish gallevs were sunk, twenty-five burnt, one hun- 
dred and thirty taken ; and if iJluzzali, who was second in command, had 
not retired wjth .twenty-eight galleys, the Ottoman fleet had been utterly 
destroyed. The confederates lost, on the whole, fifteen galleys, and about 
ten thousand men.(l) 

This victory, w Inch filled Constantinople with the deepest melancholy, w as 
celebrated at Venice with the most splendid festivals. And Pius V. w'as so 
t ransported when he heard of it, that he exclaimed, in a kind of a holy ecstacy, 
“ There w.'is a man sent from God, and his name was Jolin !”(2) alluding to 
Don John of Austria. Philip's joy was more moderate. ‘^Don John," said 
he, “ has been fortunate, hut he ran a great risk :"(3) — and that risk, as aj)- 
peared in the issue, was run merely /or glory. 

'J'he Imttle of Lepnnto, though purchased with so much blood, and so riiin- 
o»is to the vanquished, was of no real benefit to the victors. After disputing 
long what they should do, the (Christian commanders resolved to do nothing 
tdl the spring. That season which should have been employed in taking ad- 
vantage of the enemy’s consternation, was wasted in fruitless negotiations 
and vain-glorious triumphs. The Turks had leisure, during the winter, to 
equip la new fleet, which spread terror over the coasts of Christendom, before 
the confederates were ready to assemble ; and by the bravery and conduct 
of Uluzzali, now appointed commander-in-chief, the reputation of tlie Otto- 
man arms was restored. The confederates were able to effect no enterprise 
of importance. Their councils w'ere again divided; they separated. 
Spaniards appeared cool in the cause; and the Venetians, afraid of eing 
left a prey to the Turkish power, secretly concluded a peace with the sultan. 
They not only agreed that ^lim II. should retain Cyprus, but c^e o 
several other places, and stipulated to pay him tlSirty thousand cro 
gold, toward defraying the expenses of the war.(4) diw- 

The pope was greatly incensed at this treaty, which was p^ipflv 

honourable to Christendom. But Philip II. whose attention w^s 
engag^ by the civil wars in the Low Countries, 


engaged by the civil wars in me riow should 

of the Venetians. It was but reasonable, he said, that th« 
he permitted to know her own interest : for him, it was suffic e 
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given proofs of liis friendship to Venice, and of his zeal for the support of 
the Christian rcligion.(l) 

Don John, however, was little pleased with the conduct of the Venetians. 
After separating from the confederates, he had made himself master of Tunis, 
where he proposed to erect an independent sovereignty ; and he hoped next 
season, by means of the league, utterly to ruin the sultan’s naval power, 
which he foresaw would be employed to recover that city and its territory. 
He was not mistaken in his conjecture. A fleet of three hundred galleys, 
with forty thousand land forces on board, was sent in the spring to invest 
Tunis ; and the place, though gallantly defended, was taken by storm, and 
the garrison put to the sword, before a si/fficient force could be assembled 
for its relief.(2) 

During all these bloody transactions, the mere recital of wliich makes the 
human heart to shrink from the horrors of war, Germany continued to enjoy 
tranquillity, under the mild government of Maximilian. He died while pre- 
paring to support his election to the kingdom of Poland, and was succeeded 
in the Imperial throne by his sou, Rodmph II. a prince who inherited the 
pacific disposition of his father. 

We must now', my dear Philip, return to new scenes of slaughter; to 
behold Christians and fellow- citizens exercising on each other as great bar- 
barities as ever were inflicted upon the follow'ers of Christ by those of 
Mahomet. 


LETTER LXIX. 


A yeneral View of the Trunsactvtns of Eufope, from the Death of Charles 
J X. ill 1574 , to the Accession of Henry IV. the first King of the liramh 
fjf Hourbon, to the Throne of Krance, tn 1589 ; including the Rise of the 
Republic of Jfolland, the unhappy Catastrophe of Don Sebastian King of 
Portugal, the Execution of Mary Queen of Scots, and the Defeat of the 
Spanish Armada. 


A FAETicDLAB detail of the many great and singular events which the pe- 
riod before us contains would rather perplex the memory than inform tlie 
judgment. I shall therefore, iny dear Philip, content myself with offering 
you a general survey. Consequences are chiefly to be noted. 

The death of Charles IX. though the subject of rejoicing among the Hu- 
goiiuts, was far from healing the wounds of France, yet bleeding from the 
late massacres. His brother, the duke of Anjou, who succeeded him under 
the name of Henry 111. and who, as 1 Lave already observed, had been 
elected king of Poland, whence he eloped with the secrecy of a felon, found 
tlie kingdom in the greatest disorder imaginable. The people were divided 
into two theological factions, furious from their zeal, and mutually enraged 
from the iniuries which they had committed or suffered. Each party hud 
devoted itself to leaders, whose commands were of more weight than the 
will of the sover^n ; 9vcn the Catholics, to whom the king was attached, 
being entirely guided by the counsels of the duke of Guise and his family- 

Henry, by the advice of the queen-mother, who had governed the kingdom 
till his arrival, laid a scheme for restoring the royal authority, by acting as 
umpire between the parties ; by moderating their differences, and reducing 
both to a dependence upon liim^f. He possessed all the dissimulation ne- 
cea sa r y for the execution of this delicate plan ; but being deficient in vigour, 
application, and sound understanding, instead of acquiring a superiority^ver 
both factions, he lost the confidence of both, and taught the partisans *of 
each to adhere more closelv to tlieir sevend leaders. 


(I) Miiimna, Iib vii 
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of the gallant king of Navarre m-ho had a]>ui h)rtlie preseni*e 

and pla^ hime^at thetr head. Henrv fn nr^ 

schemep entered into treaty with them -^and moderating 

lance between the factions, granted pear« to the Prot^ant * **"• 

vantageous conditions. Thl^btain^rfhe pubbc ex^ 
except within two leagues of the court - 

equal number of Protestants and Catholicr^fi^ er<JtLT^^"n*u"^ 
ments of the kingdom, for the more equitable administration of juslicT^ idi 

cautionary towns were put^ iniJo tUdi 

This treaty of pwification, which was the fifth conduded with the Hiiiro. 
nots, ^ve the highest disgust to the Catholics, and afforded the duke^^ 
Guise the desired pretenc^ of deidaiming against the conduct of the kimr 
laying the foundation of that famous league, projected by his uiirl^' 
the wdinal of Lo^n; an association which, without paying any regard 

entire suppression of the new dtirtrines. 
In order to divert the force of the League from the throne, and even to ol>- 
Btrurt Its efforts against the Hugonot8,nienrv declare<l himself at tlio head 
of t^t seditious confederacy, and took the field as leader of the Catholics • 
but his dilatory and feeble measures discovered bis reluctance to the under- 
taking, and some unsuccessful enterprises brought on a new peace wlii< 1, 
though less favourable than the former to the Protestants, gave no witihfac-’ 
tion to the followers of the ancient religion. The animosity of party, daily 
whetted by theological controversy, was become too keen to nclniit of tole- 
ration : the king’s moderation appeared criminal to one faction, and suspi- 
cio^ to both ; while the plain, direct, and avowed conduct of the duke of 
Guise on one side, and of the king of Navarre on the otlier, engaged by dt»- 
grees the bulk of the nation to enlist themselves under one or other of tlioso 
great lexers. Religious hate set at nought all civil regulaliuns, and every 
private injury became the ground of a public qnarrel.(y) 

These commotions, though of a domestic nature, were too important to l»e 
overlooked by foreign princes. Jtlizabetli queen of Kiiglaiid, who always 
considered her interests as connected with the* prosjicrity of the French Pro- 
testants, and the depression of the house of Cui^e, bad repeatedly supplied 
the Hugonots with considerable sums of money, ludwithstanding her nego- 
tiations with the court of France. Philip Spain, on the other hand, 

had declared himself protector of the League, had entered into the closest 
correspondence with the duke of Guise, and employed all liis authority in 
supporting the credit of that factious leader. The subjection of the Ilugo- 
nots, he flattered himself, would be followed by the Bubmissiun of the Flem- 
ings; and the same political motives which induced ElizaUdh to assist the 
French reformers, would have led her to .'lid the dUtressofl I’rotestauts in 
the^ Low Countries : but the mighty power of Philip, and the great farce 
which he maintained in those mutinous jirovinces, hud hitherto kept her in 
awe, and made her still preserve some appearance of friendalnp with that 
monwch.(3) 

Elizabeth, however, had given protection to alf the Flemish exiles who 
took shelter in her dominions ; and as many of these were the most indus- 
trious inhabitants of the Netherlands, then so celebrated for its manufac- 
tures, they brought along with them several useful arts, hitherto unknown, 
or but little cultivated, in England. The queen had also permitted the 
Flemish privateers to enter the English harbours, and there dispose of their 
prises. But, on the remonstrance of the Spanish ambassador, she withdrew 
that liberty ;(4) a me^ure which, in the issue, proved extremely prejudicial 
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to the interests of Philip^ and which naturally leads us back to the history of 
the civil wars in the Low Countrira. 

The Gueuz^ or b^gars, as the Flemish sea-adventurers were called^ 
shut out from the English harbours^ were under the necessity of atten^ting 
to secure one of their own. They accordingly attacked, in 157S^ the^ille, 
a sea-port town in Holland ; and, by a furious assault, made themselves 
masters of the place.^l) 

Unimportant as this conquest may seem, it alarmed the duke of Alva ; 
who, putting a stop to those bloody executions which he was making on the 
defeneeless Flemings in order to enforce his oppressive taxes, withdrew the 
garrison from Brussels, and detached it against the Gueux. Experience 
soon proved that his fears were well grouudM. The people in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Brille, rendered desperate by that complication of cru^y, 
oppression, insolence, usurpation, ana persecution, under which they and all 
their countrymen laboured, flew to arms on the approach of a militaiy force ; 
defeated the Spanish detachment, and put themselves under the protection 
of the prince of Orange ; who, though unsuccessful in his former attempt, 
still meditated the relief of the Netherlands. He inflamed the inhabitants 
by every motive which reli^ous zeal, resentment, or love of freedom, could 
inspire. In a short time almost the whole province of Holland, and also 
that of Zealand, threw off the Spaii^sh yoke ;(2) and the prince, by uniting 
the revolted towns in a league, laid the foundation of that illustrious re- 
public, whose arms and policy long made so considerable a figure in the 
transactions of Europe, and whose commerce, frugality, and persevering in- 
dustry, are still the wonder of the world. 

The love of liberty transformed into heroes men little accustoiped to arms, 
and naturally averse from war. The prince of Orange took lliechlin, Oude- 
narde, and Dendermonde ; and the desperate defence of Haarlem, which 
nothing but the most extreme famine could overcome, convinced the duke 
of Alva of the pernicious effects of his violent counselk He entreated the 
Hollanders, whom his severities had only exasperated, to lay down their 
arms, and rely on the king's generosity ; and he gave the strongest assu- 
rances, that the utmost lenity would be shown to those who did not obsti- 
nately persist in their rebellion. But the people were not disposed to confide 
in promises so often violated, nor to throw themselves on the clemency of a 
prince and governor who had show'n themselves equally perfidious and inhu- 
man. Now reduced to despair, they expected the worst that could happen, 
and bade defiance to fortune. Alva, enraged at their firmness, laid siege to 
Al^aer, where the Spaniards were finallv r^ulsed, in 1573 : a fleet, 
which he had fitted out, was defeated by the ^alanders : he petitioned to be 
recalled from his government, and boasted at his departure, that in the 
course of five years he had m^e eighteen thousand heretics perish by the 
hands of the public executioner. (3) 

Alva was succeeded in the Low Countries by Requesens, commendator of 
Castile, who began his government with p ulling down the insulting statue 
of his predecessor erected at Antwerp. But neither this popular act nor 
the mild disposition of the new governor could reconcile the revolted Hol- 
landers to the Spanish dominion. Their injuries were too recent and too 
grievous to be soon forgotten. The war continued as obstinate as ever. 
3'he success was various.*' Middleburg was taken by the Zealanders in 1574, 
while Lewis of Nassau, with a considerable body of troops, intended as a 
reinforcement to his brother, the prince of Orange, was surprised near a 
village called Noock, and his army defeated. Lewis and two of his brothers 
were left dead on the field of battle. The siege of Leyden was formed by 
the Spaniards, and the most amazing examples of valour and constancy were 
displayed on both sides. The Dutch opened the dykes and sluices, in order 
to drive the besiegers from that enterprise ; and the Spaniards had the 
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diaess to continue their purpose, and to attempt to drain off the inundation. 
The besieged suffered every species of misery, and were at lust bo reduced by 
famine, as to be obliged to feed on the dea^f bodies of their fellow-citizens. 
But they did not suffer in vain. A violent south-west wind drove the inun- 
dation with fury against the works of the besiegers, when every human hope 
seemed to fail; and Valdes, the Spanish geuerul, in danger of l>eing swid- 
lowed up by the waves, was constrained to raise the siege, after having lost 
the flower of his army.(l) 

The repulse at Leyden was followed by the conferences at Breda, in 157.S. 
There the emperor, Kodolph II. endeavoured to mediate a reconciliation Ikj- 
tween his cousin the king of Spain and the States of the Low Countries, 
originally subject to the empire, and over which the imperial juriwliction 
stifl supreme. But these n^otiations proving unsuccessful, hostilities were 
renewed, and pushed with vigour by the Spaniards. They met with a pro- 
portional resistance in many places ; particularly at Woerde, the reihietiori 
of which they were obliged to abandon, after a siege of several months, and 
a great loss of men.(2) 

But the contest was unequal, between a mighty monarchy and two sm.'ill 
provinces, however fortified by nature, or defended by the desnoratc vulonr 
of the inhabitants. The Spaniards made themselves masters of the island ol 
Finart, east of Zealand ; they entered* Zealand itself, in siute of all opposi- 
tion ; they reduced Ziriczee, after an obstinate resistance ; and, as a last 
blow, were projecting the reduction of Holland.(S) r r • 

Now it was that the revolted provinces saw the necessity of foreign assist- 
ance in order to preserve them from final ruin; and they sent a solemn 
emb^y to EUzabeth, their most natural allv, offering her the wveriMgntv (d 
Holland and Zealand, if she would employ her power m their defence. Uni 
that princess, though inclined by many strong motives to ac^pt of so lilnral 
an offer, prudently rejected it. Though magnanimous, she had 
tained the ambition of making conquests, or of ^uini^, by any other m^ 
an a«x!e«ion of territory. TEo sole puiyoBe of her 

was to by the most firu^ and cautious expedients, the tranquillity 

of her own dominions. An open war with the Si.anigh 

the probable consequence of supporting the revolt^ «b«n 

takii^ the inhabitants under herjirotectlon, she could 

don them, how desperate soever their defence might 

brace it even in opposition to her interest. The iK^session of Hrflnnd end 
Zealand though highly inviting to a commercial nation, thil not reem equi- 

Stto suKxU EUxaU therefore refused, in posiln e^^m 

sovereignty proffered her; but told the ambassadors 1 *. o 
Tood-aSlwh^chthe prince of Orange “"'I 

would endeavour to mediate an ^weemen ***^p’fL*' wlio took 

Bible. She accordingly dispatched sir Henry Cobham to ‘ 

her mediation in good part, but Silence L before, 

tlie Netherlands was carried on with the same rage 

when an accident saved the infant '■®r“ ’ !®- rears were 

Kequesens, the governor, y „ mutiiiv. m lAl-* : »n<l 

due to the Sp^ish troops, they 1"*" " executing terrible slaughter 

sacked and nSlaged the wealthy citv „ l.ke fate. Tl-is 

on the inhaWants, and threatened t , in „ confederacy, oom- 

danger united all the provinces, wcept object t)>c rxpul- 

monlycaUedthe ^e ancient 1 .crties oAl.e 

aion if foreign troops, and the restoration of the ani icn 

o, AU.H. .h, 

found every thing in confusion on his .irnvaJ in the i.o 
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the imposflibility of reaiatanoe, and agreed to whatever was rMuired of him ; — 
to confirm the pacification of Ghent,4iuid dismiss the toanisli army. After 
these concessions he was acknowledged governor^ and the king's neutenant 
of the NetherlandSifl) Peace and concord were restored^ industry renewed, 
and religious disputes silenced ; liberty had leisure to breathe, commerce 
beg^ to lift her head, and the arts again to dispmise their blessings. 

But the ambition of Don John, who coveted this ^eat theatre for the ex*. 
ercise of his military talents, lighted anew the torch of discord and the 
flames of civil war. As he found the States determined to impose very 
strict limitations on his authority, he broke all articles ; seised Namur, and 
procured the recall of the Spanish army. Animated by the successes of his 
youth, he had opened his mind to vast undertakings ; and, looking beyond 
the conquest of the revolted provinces, had pAiject^ a marriage with the 
queen of Scots, and in her right the acquisition of both the British king- 
ooms. Elizabeth was aware of his intentions, and no longer scrupled to 
embrace the protection of the Flemings, whose independency seernM now 
iritimatelv mnnected with her own safety. She accoroingly entered into an 
alliance with them ; sent them a sum or mon^ ; and soon after a body nf 
troop8.(2j Prince Casimire, count palatine of the Rhine^ also engaged to 
support tnem ; and collected, for that purpose, an army of German Pro- 
testants. * 

But the Flemings, while strengthening themselves by foreign alliances 
were weakened by dissensions at home. The duke d'Arschot, governor of 
Flanders, apd several other Catholic noblemen, jealous of the prince of 
Orange, who, on the return of the Spanish forces, had been elected gover- 
nor of Brabant, privately invited the archduke Matthias, brother of the 
emperor Rodolph 11. to the government of the Low Countries. Matthias, 
disgusted at tne imperial court, rashly accepted the proposal ; miitted 
Prague in the night, and suddenly arrived in the neighbourhood of Ant- 
werp, to the astonisbment of the States. Swayed by maxims of the truest 
policy and patriotism, the prince of Orange, contrary to all expectation, 
embraced the interest of the archduke ; and, by that prudent measure, 
divided the German and Spanish branches of the house of Austria. Don 
John was deposed by a decree of the States ; Matthias was appointed gover- 
nor-general of the provinces, and the prince of Orange his lieutenant, to 
the great mortification of d'Ar8chut.(3) 

Meanwliile Don John, being joined by the famous Alexander Farnese, 
duke of Parma, with eighteen thousand veterans, attacked the army of the 
States near Gemblours, and gained a considerable advantage over them. 
But the cause of liberty sustained a much greater misfortune in that jealousy 
which arose between the Protestant and Catholic provinces. The prince of 
Orange, by reason of his moderation, became su^eoted by both parties; 
Alatthias, receiving no support from Germany, fell into contempt ; and the 
duke of Anjou, brother to Henry III. of France, through the prevalence of 
the Catholic interest, was declared Def lender of tke Liberties of the Nether^ 
/anr/jr.(4) 

Don John took advantage of these fluctuating counsels to push his mili- 
tary operations, and made himself master of several places. But he wm so 
warmly received by tlie English auxiliaries at Rimenant, that he was obliged 
to give g^und : and seelng'little hopes of future success, on account of the 
numerous armies assembled against him, under prince Casimire (who was 
paid by Elizabeth) and the duke of Anjou, is supposed to have died of 
chagrin ; others say of poison given him by the order of Philip, who dreaded 
Ills ambition. But he that as it may, be died unexpectedly, and was suc- 
ceeded by the duke of Parma, much his superior both in war and negotia- 
tion, and whose address and clemency gave a new turn to the aflairs of Spain 
in tlie Netherlands. 

(1) Bentiroflf. lib. z. 

(2) l^mnden. 

(8) liC Clerc. Itb. iii. 

C4) Keidan, lib. li. Meteni. lib. x. 
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Oronliu^ OerTHel, and Guel&rland. in wSch the 

predoi^ted. the depntiee accordingiy Lrt arulrLTt 

closely wnnec^d hj the gre^t tie of Uberty, u the bundle oftrri**^tl!; 
arms and emblem ot their republic. lurruwi, uie 

It was agi^ that the seven provinces shall unite themselves in interest 
as one province, reserving to each individual province and city all its own 
privileges, rights, ^stoms, and statutes; that in all disputes between nar- 
ticu^ provim^, the rert ^all interpose only as mediators; and that they 
shall assist ca<* other with life and fortune, against every foreign attempt 
upon any single province.(l) The first coin struck after this alliance is 
rtrongly expressive of the perilous siti^ation of the infant commonweallh. 
It represented a ship struggling amid the waves, unassisted by sails or oain 
with this motto: Incerium quo fata ferant ; “I know not what may bo’ 
« ^ fate. (2) ^ 

TTie States had indeed ^eat reason for doubt. They had to contend with 
the whole power of the Spanish monarchy ; and Philip, instead of ort'ering 
them apy eoHiit&ble conditions^ laboured to detach the prinr.c of Orange from 
the union of Utrecht. But William was too patriotic to resign the iritercHts 
of his countiT for any private advantage. He was determined to share the 
fate of the United Provinces : and they stood in much need of sup|K>rt. 
The duke of Parma was making rapid progress both by his arts and arms. 
He had concluded a treaty with the W^loons, a name commonly given tf» 
the natives of the southern provinces of the Netherlands : he gaine«] the 
confidence of the Catholic party in general, and took by assault the citi»s nf 
Marsien and Maestricht ; where, in defiance of his authority, great enormi- 
ties were committed by the Spanish troops. Every thing seemed p<»8sible to 
him. The States, however, continued resolute, thou^li sensihle of their 
weakness. They again made an offer of their sovereignty to Eli/^ibeth ; 
and as she still rejected it, they conferred it on the duke ot Anjou, finally 
withdraw!^ their allegiance from Philip Il.(^ 

While Philip was losing the seven United Provinces fortune threw in his 
way a new sovereignty. l)on Sebastian, king of Portugal, grandson of the 
great Emanuel, smitten with the passion for military glorv, determined to 
signalize himself by an expedition against the Moors in Africa, where his 
ances tors had acquired so much renown. In consequence of 1 Ins direction 
of mind he espoused the cause of Muley Mahomet, whom Muley Moluch, 
his uncle, had dispossessed of the kingdoms of Fez and Morocco ; and, <ron- 
trary to the opinion of his wisest counsellors, embarked for Africa, in 1 ^78, 
with an army of twenty thousand men. The army of Muley Mtdiich was 
superior; but that drcumstance only roused the eoura^ of Hon Sehastian, 
who wore green armour in order to be a better mark for the ciiciny. Tho 
two armies engaged near Alcazar-quivir ; and, after a desperate roiinict, tho 
Christians were totally routed, or rather destroyed, being all either hilled 
or taken prisoners;. Among tho slain was Don Sebastian. The two Mo4irish 
princes, uncle and nephew, were also left dead on the field.(4) 

fO Temple, chap. i. Reidan, lib. ii. 

• Id. ibid. 

(4) H. de iSfsndoza. Cabrera. TbuRnii*. Miiley Moluch, who appei^ been 

a great and generous prince, died with the most heroic msgnanimitjr. WMled of 
▼eterate disease, which the fatigue of the battle had rendered niorial, he ottited Ins at- 
tendants to keep hii death secret till the fortune of the day should I»e decided. JCeen 
after he lost the use of speech, be laid his huger on Ins li|i^ as a farther inliinrtioii 
of weereej ; and. stretching hiniself in his litter, calujl> capued in the field vl »iciorf. 
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The king of Portugal, having left no iiisue, was succeeded by hia uncle, 
cardinal Henry ; who also dyidg without children, a number of comjietitora 
arose for the crown. Among those was the king of Spain, nephew to Henry 
by the mother’s side ; the Duke of Braganza, marri^ to the grandnughter 
of the great Emanuel ; Don Antonio, prior of Crato, bastard of the iufant 
Don Lewis ; the duke of Savoy ; the duke of Parma ; Catharine of Medicis; 
and Pope Gregory XI II. who, extraordinary as it may seem, attempted to 
renew tne obsolete claim of the Holy See to the sovereignty of Portugal. 
Philip’s claim w'as not the best, but he had most power to support it. The 
old duke of Alva, who had been for some time in disgrace^ like a mastiff 
unchained for fighting, was recalled to, court, and put at the head of an 
army. He gained two victories over Don* Antonio; who, of all the other 
competitors, alone pretended to assert his title by arms. These victories 
decided the contest. Philip was crowned at Lisbon, proclaimed in India, 
and a price was set on the head of Antonio.(l) 

A price was also set on the head of the prince of Orange, as soon as it was 
known in Spain that the United Provinces had withdrawn their allegiance 
from Philip, and an attempt was soon after made upon his life, by a man of 
desperate fortune, in order to obtain the reward. Now first did the States 
become truly sensible of the value of that great man. The joy of the 
Spaniards, on a false report of his* death, could only be equalled by that of 
the Flemings when informed of his safety ; yet a jealousy of liberty, and a 
dread of his ambition, still prevented them from appointing him their su- 
preme governor, though every day convinced them of the imprudence, rapa- 
city, and dangerous designs oi the duke of Anjou. He liadat first assembled 
a considerable army, and raised the siege of Cambray ; but* a project of 
marrying queen Elizabeth, whose amorous dalliances with him are somewhat 
unaccountable, and by no means justifiable, unless sincere, led him to waste 
his time in England, while the duke of Parma was making rapid progress in 
the Neiherlanos. On his return he totally lost the confidence of the States, 
by a rash and violent attack upon their liberties ; was obliged to leave the 
United Provinces ; retired into France, and died soon after in contempt.(2) 

The archduke Matthias had returned to Germany, on the elevation of 
his rival ; so that the duke of Parma and the prince of Orange, the two 
greatest generals of their age, were now^.eft to dispute the possession of the 
Netherlands, which became the chief theatre of war in Europe, and the 
school to which men of courage, from all nations, resorted to study the mi- 
litary art. 

England, during these commotions, had enjoyed the most perfect tran- 
quillity. But the prospect now began to be overcast ; and Elizabeth saw 
dangers gradually multiply on her, from more than one quarter. The earl 
of Lennox, cousin-merman to the young king of Scotland, and captain Stew- 
art of the house of Ochiltree, afterward earl of Arran, had found means to 
detach James from the English interest ; and by their intripies the earl of 
Morton, who during his whole regency had preserved that kingdom in strict 
alliance with Elizabeth, was brought to the scaffold, as an accomplice in the 
murder of the late king.(3) 


(Ibid.) In renrd to the msoner of Don Sebaitian*! death, historiani are bf no means 
agreed but all admit that he fought gallantly, and disdained to survive the defeat of his 
army. Some say. that be laid violent hands upon biniself : others, tliat being disarmed and 
made prisoner by the victors, be was slain oy a Moorish officer, who came up while the 
soldiers were violently disputing their right to the royal captive. (Tbuauus, jmi 

7cfHp.) Mulev Mahomet perished in attempting to save himself by flight ; and Hainet, 
Mule/ Moliicirs brother, succeeded to the throne of Morocco. Id. ibid. 

(1) Faria y Susa. Cabrera. 

(i) Mezeray. Camden. Le Clerc. 

(3) Spotswood. Crawfiird. Morion owned that Botbwell bad informed him of the 
design against the hiiig’s lile, solicited him to concur in the execution of it, and attii'mfd 
It was authorised by the queen. He at first, if we may believe bis dying words, abso- 
lutely declined having any concern in such a measure ; and, when afterward uiffed to 
the same purpose, he required a warrant under the queen’s hand, Buthonsing the at- 
tempt. As no such warrant was produced, he refusetl to take part in the enterprise. 
And as an apology for concealing tins treasonable iiiidcrtaKiiig, be very plaii.sibly urged 
111 Ills own vindication, the irresolution of Daruley, and cniuiual situation of Mary 
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prisoner; but no compa«don wm ihown him. “ Alind norhUte^ ""“iS 
rteniMter of G^is :-*' better that boys should weep than beaXd’num " 
The king was oblig^ to submit to the present necessity ; to pret^d an en- 

*" conspirators, and to acknowleilgo U?o 

detention of ^s per»n to be an acceptable service. Arran was confined a 

aftw dleia) lennox retired into France, where ho soon 

But the affaire of ScotlMd remained not long in this situation. James, iin- 
patient of restraintj made hia escaue from his keepers; and, flying to St 
Andrews, suinmoned his friends and partisans to attend him. The earls tif 
Ar^le, Mai^al, Montrose, and Rothes, hastened to pay their duty to 
tiieir so^rei^ ; and the opposite party hudinf themselves unable to resist 
so powerful a combination, took shelter in Enj^land. The earl of Arran as 
recalled to court; a new attempt to disturb the fjfovernment was defeated ; 
the earl of Gowrie, its reputed author, -was brought to the block ; and se- 
vere laws were passed against the Presbyterian clergy, who had applauded 
the Raid of Ruthven, as the late conspiracy was cAlled.(2) 

VThile these thingawere transacting in Scotland, the king of Spain, though 
he had not yet come to an open rupture with Elizabeth, sent, in the name 
of the pope, , a ^ody of seven hundred Spaniards and Italians into Indand, 
in order to retabate for the assistance which she gave to his rebellious 
aubjects in the Low Countries. But the invaders, though joined by many of 
the discontented Irish, were all cut off to a hian, by lord Grey, the queens 
deputy, and fifteen hundred of the rebels were hanged ; a severity which 
gave great di^leasure to Elizabeth.(3) 

When the English ambassador at the court of Madrid complained of this 
invasion, he was answered by like complaints of the piracies of Francis 
Drake; a bold navigator, who had passed into the South Sea by the straits 
of Magellan, and, attacking the ^anlards in those parts wlicre they JeiLst 
expect!^ an enemy, had taken many rich prizes, and returned home safely 
by the Cape of Good Hope in September 1580. As he was the first Eng- 
lishman who had circumnavi^ted the globe, his name became celebrated on 
account of so hazardous and fortunate an adventure; and the queen, wh(» 
loved valour, and hoped to share in the spoil, conferred on him the honour 
of knighthood, and accepted of a banquet brom him on board the ship whirli 
had performed so memorable a voyage. She caused, however, part of tiie 
booty to be restored, in order to appease the Catholic king.(i) 

But Elizabeth's dangers from abroad might have been regarded os of small 
importance, had her own subjects been united at home, llniiajipily that 
was not the case. The zeal of the Catholics, excited by constraint rather 
than persecution, daily threatened her with an insurrection. Noi satisfied 
with incessant outcries against her severity towards the queen of 84ujt.s, and 
against the court of High Commission (an ecclesiastical tribunal, erected 
by Elizabeth, for taking cognisance of non-conforfhistH, and which was cer- 
tainlv too arbitrary), the Romish priests, especially in the foreign semina- 
ries ror the education of English students oi the Catholic communion, en- 


** To whom," laid he, “ could I make the ilitcovery 'i'he queen wa« the author of ib« 
conspiracT. Daruler waa such a cbanseliiis, that no »ecrei could he im/cly roniijiunt- 
“ cated to him. Huntley and Doth well, who bore the chiet »way in the kioffdoiu, were 
** tbeniaelvea the perpetrator* of the Lrioic.** Spolkwood, p 3M Crawnird, Mrwu 
Append. 111. Robertson, book vi. 

Cl) Meleil. Spotswood. Calderwood. 

(2) Spotswood. 

(8) Camden. 

Ibid. 
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dearoored to pen^e their diadple^ that it would he a meritoriouB action 
to take away her Iife«^l) • 

Those ■eminaries, founded by Philip II. the pope, and the cardinal of 
Lorrain, in order to prevent the decay of the ancient reli^on in Eng’land, 
aent over yearly a colony of youi^ priests, who maintained the Romish su- 
perstition in its full height of bigotry ; who, being often detected in 
treasonable practices, occasioned that severity of which their sect complained. 
They were all under the direction of the Jesuits, an active order of regular 
priests established since the Reformation ; the court of Rome perceiving 
that the lazy monks and beggarW friars, who had sufficed in times of igno- 
rance, were no longer able to dei^d the ramparts of the church, assail^ on 
every side by the bold and inquisitive spirf t of the age, and the virulence 
of the persecuted Protestants. These ghostly fathers, who by the very 
nature of their institution were engaged to pervert learning, and who, 
where it could serve their pious puiposes, employed it to refine away the 
plainest dictates of morality, persuade William Parry, an English gentle- 
man, and a convert to the Catholic faith, that he could not pei^orm a more 
acceptable service to Heaven than to t^e away the life of his sovereign. 
Parry, then at Milan, was confirmed in this opinion by Campeggio, the 
pope B nuncio, and even by the pope himself, who exhorted him to perse- 
vere ; and granted him, for his eneouragement, a plenary indulgence, and 
remission of his sins. Though still agitated with doubts, he came over to 
England, with an intention of executing his bloody purpose. But happily 
his irresolution continued ; and he was at last betrayed by one Nevil, of the 
family of Westmoreland, to whom he had communicated his design. Being 
thrown into prison, he confessed his guilt, received sentence of death, and 
suffered the uuniahment directed by the law for his treasonable conspiracy.(2) 

Such murderous attempts, the result of that bigoted spirit with which the 
followers of the two religions, but moro especiafly the Catholics, were ac- 
tuated, every where now appeared. About the same time that this design 
against the Ine of Elizabetn was brought to light, the prince of Orange was 
assassinated at Delft, by Balthazar Gerard, a desperate enthusiast, who be- 
lieved himself impelled by the Divinity, we are told by the Jesuit Strada, to 
commit that barbarous a^on. But the assassin, when put to the torture, 
declared, perhaps no less truly, that the^reward promis^ by Philip, in his ^ 
proscription of William, had been his principal motive. (3) 

The United Provinces, now deprived of tueir chief hope, were filled with 
sorrow and consternation : a general gloom involved their affairs ; despon- 
dency appeared in every face ; and anarchy reigned in their councils. The 
provinces of Holland and Zealand alone endeavoured to repair the loss, and 
to show their gratitude to William, by electing his son Maurice their stadt- 
holder and captain-general by sea ana land. Maurice was at this time only 
eighteen years old, hut such marks of genius distinguished his character as 
approved him worthy of the dignity to which he was raised ; and he was 
opposed to the duke if Parma, &e greatest general of that, or perhaps of 
any other age. 

in Spain it was imagined, that the death of the prince of Orange would 
deprive the confederate not only of counsel but ox courage, any longer to 
resist the power of Philip. But after the first emotions of grim and sur- 
prise subsided, it produccfi very contrary effects. Rage took place of des- 
pair; and the horror of the assassination, universally attributed to the in- 
trigues of Philip, so irritated the people, that they determined to prosecute 
the war with uiuiemitted vigour, and revenge the death of their great deli- 
verer.(4) 

Meanwhile the duke of Parma, having reduced Ghent and Brussels, was 
making preparations for the siege of Antwerp, the richest and most popu- 
lous city in the Netherlands. On his first approach, the citizens opened the 

(1) Camden. 

(%} State TriaU, rol. i. Strjrpe, rnl. in. Hume, cliRp xh. 

(a) Grotiue. Meteru. BentiroKlio. Tliuaniis. 

(4) Orotiiii, lib. iv. Mctero. lib. xii. 
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olrticeai, cot <oito MidoTBrflowed theneMbourfiur counirv with an 

inundation, which s wept a yajr ^ hia magartnea. Not discouraged, Wever 
b^bis. lo«. -et htoself Aligently to repair the misfortuneT^dST/ 
prodiguma labour and expense, but with incredible oxveditina a «!!./ r 
gteken to Caloo, in order to cariy off the waters. 

pendoua monuront of hU genius, so fatal to the cause of ^“T 

hindge acroea the deep and rapid river Scheld to ‘ ^ fortified 

.i3Si» v... ^ Tta n: i s rsK'rir 

itM. «.;..hlp., Ml rf ,A" SZtonibt 

materials. But thw scheme failing, and the besiegers daily making progress 
in spite of every effort to oppose them, Antwerp sent deputies to the duke 
and agreed to acknowledge the^vereignty of Philip.(i) ’ 

Domestic jealousy, no lesi thau the valour of the Spaniards, or the con- 
duct of their general, contributed to the fall of this flourishing citv. The 
Hollander^ and particularly the citizens of Amsterdam, obstruct^ every 
meusiir^roposed for the relief of Antwerp, honing to profit by its reduc- 
tien.^ The Protestants, it was concluded, would forsake it, as soon as it 
fell into the hands of Philip. The conjecture proved just: Antwerp M-ent 
hourly to decay ; and Amsterdam, enri4;hed by the emigration of her siater's 
inhalntants, became the greatest commercial city in the Netherlands. 

This rivalry, however, of the citizeilS of Amsterdam, so singular in tlio 
annals of mankind I in seeking a problemattcal private advantage, ut the 
expense of public safety, and whon exposed to the most imminent danger, 
had almost occasioned the subjection of the whole revolted provinces. The 
loss of Antwerp was a mortal blow to the formerly declining state of their 
affairs ; and the only hope that remained to them arose from the pn»s|>ert of 
foreign aid. Well acquainted with the c^autioiis and frugal maxims of Eli- 
zabeth, they tendered the sovereignty of their country to the king of 
France. But the distracted state of that monarchy obliged Henry to rejcH*t 
so advantageous an offer. The duke of Anjou's death, which he expected 
would bring him relief, by freeing him from the intripies of that prince, 
only plunged him in deeper distress. The king of Navarre, a profesKed 
Protestant, being now next heir to the crown, the duke of liuise took thence 
occasion to revive tlie Catholic League, and to ur^ the king, by the luoht 
violent expedients, to seek the ex^usion of that gfulant prince, and the ex- 
tinction ot the whole sect, Heniy, though himself a zealous f.'atholic, ilis- 
liked such precipitant measures : he attempted to suppress the l.<eagiie ; hut 
finding his authority too weak for that purpose, he was obliged to compi}' 
with the demands oi the duke of Guise and the cardinal of Bourbon, whom 
the duke had set up as a competitor for the succession against the king of 
Navarre, to declare war against the Hugonot^ and countenaiice a faction 
which he regarded as more dangerous to his tnrone.(2) Aiiy internosition 
in favour m the distressed Protestants in the Low Couiitrii*^ w'ouhl have 
drawn upon him at once the indignation of Philip, the Pope, and the League, 
of which they were the protectors. He was therefore under the necessity of 
renouncing all thoughts of the proffered sovereignty, though it opeiie^l a 
prospect equally flattering to his ambition and his vengeance. 

The United Provinces, in this extremity, had again reewrse to Elizabeth ; 
who, although she continued to reject their sovereignty for the reasons for- 
meny assigned, agreed to yield them more effectual aupport. She acooram^^ 
concluded a new treaty with them to that purpose ; in <^nsequen^ of which 
ahe was put in possession of the BrUle, Flushing, and the ™tle of 
kins, ss a security for the payment of her 

step she had taken would immediately engage her in h^itie. with W^p, 

yet was the not alarmed at the view of the present great^ of 

though such prepossessions were eveiy where ente^ned 

fpneef the Span&^nmtarchy, that the king of Sweden, when infm^d^ 

tbTqueen of En^nd had openly embraced the defen.-c of Uie revolted ritm- 

fl) Metern, lib. xii. Rciilan. lib. ir. •***'**' 

C«) Davila, lib. rii. MexerHy, ^ 

Vot I. 3 N 


T^inieroM^ei^ p^«t i. 

• iiig«, jwrupljdpoi tha AndeM,^ k^haO, 

Hhd flioed It upon ppuit uwerd/X^) ^ 

But Elisabeth^ tiioug^ roth^ cautioUfe than antafprisiw in her 
djapa^iai^.. ■tbangh ahe pr^erred peaoe^ehe wae not afrud of war; and 
when ihe eaw an eviteit heceedtj^ tAie brared danger with mj^^naniqrjiiy 
bcddneae. Sba now iwepared heiew to renet, and even to aaeauit» the whole 
Rtrmgth of the Catholic king. The earl of Leicester wae eeiit over to HoiU 
land, at the head of the Ei^^h auxiliaries, oonristiitf of five thou sand foot 
and a thousand horee ; while sir Francis Drake was ^patched wi^ a fleet 
of twenty sail, and a body of land forces, to attadc toe Spaniards in the 
West Inimea This gallant seaman made himself master of ^ Jago de 
Cuba, of St. Domingo, the capital of Hispanhtla, of Carthagena, and several 
other places ; and returned to England with su^ riches, akd. such accounts 
of tile Spanish weakness in the New World, as served to stimulate the na- 
tion to future enterpriae8.(2) 

- The Fhiglish arms were lew successful in the Low Countries. Leicester 
possessed neither courage nor capacity equal to the trust reposed In him by 
the queen : and the States, who from a knowledge of his influence with 
Elizabeth, and a desire of engaging that princess still farther in their de- 
fence, had loaded him with new honours ; had conferred on him the title of 
Governor and Captain-general of life United Provinces, appointed a guard 
to attend. him, and vested himjwith a power almost dictatorial, soon found 
their confidence misplaced. He not only showed his inability to direct mi- 
litary operations, by permitting the duke of Parma to advance in a rapid 
course of conquests, nut abused his authority, by an administration equ^y 
weak, wanton, cruel, and oppressive. Intoxicated with his elevation, he as- 
sumed the ^ of a Boverei^ prince ; refused the instruction' of the States ; 
thrust into all vacant places his own worthless favourites ; exdted the people 
to rise against the ma^trates ; introduced disorder into the finances, and 
filled the provinces with confusion. The Dutch even suspected him of a de- 
sign upon their liberties ; and Elizabeth, in order to quiet their fears, or 
lest an attempt tiiould be made against tbe life of ber favourite, commanded 
him to resign his government, and return bome.(S^ Prince Maurice was 
elected governor by the States in the room of the earl of Leicester, and lord 
Willou^by was by the queen appointed ^mmander-in-chief of the English 
forces. 

In the mean time Elizabeth was occupied about more immediate dangers 
than those from the Spanish arms ; though Philip had already formed the 
most hostile designs against her, and had begun his preparations for that 
famous armament denominated the Invincible Armada. — Anthony Babington, 
a ^ouug gentleman of Derbyshire, instigated by John BaUard, a popish 
pnest, of the seminary of iQieims, engaged in a conspiracy against the life 
of his sovereign, as a necessary prelude to the deliverance of tiie queen of 
Scots, and the re-establishment of the Catholic religion in England ; and so 
sure did he think himself of success, and so meritorious his undertaking, 
that in order to perpetuate the memory of it, he caused a picture to be 
drawn, in which he was represented standing amidst his six confederates, 
with^ a motto, Mpresslng that their common danger was the bond of their 
fidelity. Happily the jjot was discovered by the vigilance of secretaiy 
Walsingham ; and Babington, and thirteen others, among whom was Ballard, 
suffered death for thrir treasonable de8ign.(4) 

The scene ^at followed was new and extraordinary. On the trial cf the 
conspirator^ it appeared that the queen of Soots, who had held a correqion- 
denoe with Babington, had encouraged him in his enteiprise : and it was re- 
solved, \ff and her miniiiters, to bring Biary aam to apuhlic trial, as 

brin g jwsMMtieqr to the eanspiracy. Her papers were accordingly seised, her 
prindpel ist ius Sfiiested, and her two secretaries sent prisoners to Loydon. 

(1) Csmdsn. 

IS) Ibid. 

W {hri. p. 61ft. Mttern. lib. sin. %\v. Gretmt, lib. v. BcntivoiUo. pari 11. lib. ir. 

(4) Ibid. p. 616*618. MurdMi's Simie 
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MManr^ ManmAioD bad been obtained fortv >»■— »_ i— . 
Mln^nder the g^t aeid^ together wUbJivirf 

^iHVtagV^tle. wbera Mary waa now confined, to heilnSd dStSTthu 

but her doirtnioHon w detailed on ; nor had flie rtmnge VSrfution^ 
reeded her enra, in the aobtude of her priaon. SherectivirttheinteQigeiue 
however, without emotion or aatoniahment ; and ahe proteated in the moat 
soJernn mannei^ that she had never countenanced any attempt agninat the 
life of EHaabeth, at the same time that she refused to acknowledge the juris- 
dtction of her eoiniiiiBnonerB. " I came into England/' siud she, “ an ind»- 
« pendent sovereignp to implore the queen’s assistance, not to subject myself 
to her authority ; nor is my spirit so broken by past misfortune^ or so in- 
« timidatod by present danffer8,.a8 to stoop to any thing unbecoming the 
“ MjesU of a CTOwn^ head, or that will disgrace the ancestors from whom 
“ 1 am descended, and the son to whom 1 sh^ leave my throne. If I must 
“ he tried, princes alone can be my ^rs. The queen of England's subjects, 

" how noble soever their birth may be, are of a rank inferior to mine. Ever 
since my .arrival in this kingdom, 1 have been confined as a prisoner, lu 
laws never afforded me protection. Iget them not now be perverted In or* 
" der to take away my life."(l) 

** Mary, however, waa at last persuaded to appear before the commissioneni, 
to. hear and to give answer to the accusations which should be offered 
'' against her,’* though she still refused to acknowledge the jurisdiction of 
the court. The chancellor endeavoured to vindicate its authority, by plead- 
ing the supreme jurisdiction of the English laws over every one who resided 
in England : the lawyers of the crown opened the charm against the queen 
of Scots ; and the commissioners, after hearing her de^nce, and adjourning 
to Westminster, pronounced sentence of death upon that unfortunate prin- 
cess, and confirms it by their seals and 8ubscriptions.(2) 

The chief evidence against Mary arose from the declaration of her secre- 
taries ; for no proof could otherwise be produced that the letters from Ila- 
bington were delivered into her hands, or that any answer was returned by 
her direction : and the testimony of two w^itnesses, even though men of cha- 
racter, who knew themselves exposed to all the rigours of imprisonment, 
torture, and death, if they refused to give any evidence which might be re- 
quired of them, was by no means conclusive. In (»rder to screen themselves, 
they might throw the blame on her ; but they could discover nothing to her 
prejudice, without violating that oath of fidelity which they had taken, in 
consequence of their office; and their perjury, in one instance, rendered 
them unworthy of credit in another. Besides, were not confront^ 
with her, thouj^ she desired that they might, and affirmed, that they would 
never, to her mce, persist in their evidence. i. i # 

But the condemnation of the queen of Si ots, not justice, waa the object of 
this unprecedented trial; and the sentence, after many hesitations “d de- 
lays, was carried into execution. Never did Mary appear so great as in thu 
last scene of her life ; she was not only tranquil, but intrepid and magnani 
mous. When sir Andrew MelvU, the master of her household, who h^ been 
excluded for >ome weeks from her prepuce, ww 

fareweU, be burst into tears, bewaUing Uie condition of a mistrsw “ 

loved, as weD aa hia own hard fateTi^ing appointed 

the news of such a mournful event as toe catastrophe that swaited her. 


I Robartsoa.book riL ihe ch«r«* aaain*t Maty, riis 

) Camdao, p. W6. It is remarkable, that a^na H e 

.......aed. and Measiimly SirrArm/^nm , 

" tmuftTvimm to bim her rMm to the ; had appointed lord Claad Ha- 

Uiat she bM even eotered into h__ adUermU to Jaoie*'* and 

niilton resent of ^tland ; and ^Sfaiu . whence be was to be 

t.'i>lirr r. i'-.T. lU, SO. 

ftMd, in Bf. Forbes's tJoUeet, and MuideOs P-50®- 
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^ Weep hot, good Melvil.*’sai4 the : there p u t te nt greeter ^etiuee fn 

rejeicifig. Tiia^mahthii da);eee MiNjfttijBert ddiveredUmaUheM^^ 
** end maeh ha end put to her tediouB eufferiage ee die hue hour expected. 
^ But witneet that 1 die constant in my religion, firm in my fidelity towards 
** Sootland, said nnohanged in ray afiection to France Commend me to my 
** eom T^liim 1 hare done nothing iz^urious to his lungdein, to his 
*^iioiure, or to hts riAts ; and God forgive all those who haine thinted^ with- 
otfi danse, for tny blood.** On ascez^ng the scaffold, she began, with the 
aid of her women, to take off her veil and up^ garments; and the execu- 
tioner rudely endmvouring to assist them, ^ntly checked him, and 
Rmiliog said, 1 have not been accustom^ to uin&eaa before so many spec- 
** tatocs, nor to be served by such valets !'* and, soon after, laid her head on 
the blocJz, with calm but undaunted fortitude.(d ) 

Such, my dear Philip, was the fate of Mary Stuart, queen of Scotland, and 
dowa^pnr or France, one of the most amiable and accomplished of her sex ; 
who, in the forty-fifth year of her age, and the nineteenth of her captivity 
in England, fell a victim to the jealousy and to the fears of an c^B^nded rivul. 
But although Mary’s trial was illegal, and her execution arbitrary, history 
will not permit us to suppose that her actions were at no time criminal. 
With all the ornaments hoih of body and mind, which can embellish the 
female character, she had many of the weaknesses of a woman ; and our sym- 
pathy with her long and accumulated sufferings, seen through the medium 
of her beauty, only Mrhaps could prevent us from viewing her, notwithstand- 
ing her elegant qualities, with some degree of that abhorrence which is ex- 
cited by the pollution of the marriage-bed and the guilt of murder.(2) 
Elizabeth, when informed of Mary's execution, affected the utmost sur- 
prise and concern. Sighs, tears, lamentations, and weeds of mourning, were 
all employed to display the greatness of her sorrow. She even undertook to 
make the world believe, that the queen of Scots, her dear sister and kins- 
woman, had been put to death without her knowledge, and contrary to her 
inclination ; and, to complete this farce, she commanded Davison, her secre- 
tary, to be thrown into prison, under pretence that he had exceeded his 
commission, in dispatching the fatal warrant, which although she had signed, 
she never meant to carry into execution.(3) 

This hyoocritical disguise was assumed cniefiy to appease the young king 
<»f Scotland, who seemed determined to employ tlie whole force or his domin- 
ions in order to revenge his mother’s death. He recalled his ambassador 
from En|^land, refused to admit the English envoy into his presence, and 
with diifaculty condescended to receive a memorial from the queen. Every 
thing bore the appearance of war. Many of hk nobility instigated him to 
take up arms immediately, and the Catholics recommended an alliance with 
Spain. Elizabeth saw the danger of such a league. After allowing James 
wutne decent interval to vent his grief and anger, she employed her emissaries 


(1) Z,a Afort dt la Rrine d*E*coM^ up. Jebb. Cnmden. Spotnwood. The troth <»f 
bifttory forbids me to coiicenl tbnl Mnry was supported during this awtui catastrophe bf 
the coasolaiions of a superstitious devotion. Aftt-r throwiiiff herself upon her kuees* 
luid repeat niff prayers from the Office the Virgin, she pressM the crucifix to her lips i 
and thru looking upon it, eagerly exclairaed, O Christ! thou wast exteuded oo the 
** cross to save mankind, when they were lost. Pardon my trausgreMions, and stretch 
** out tkv aniM to receive me inenercy.” Id. ibid. Stuart, book viii. 

(S> All ooteuiporary autUors uree in ascribing to Ma^ the utmost beauty of couii- 
teuaiice and elegance of shape of which the human form is capable. Her hair was black : 
though, according to the fashion of the times, she frequenfly wore borrowed locks, and 
of different cetours. Her eyes were a dark grey ; her complexion was exqi|isitely fius^ 
snd her hands and arms remarkably delicate, both as to shape and colour. Her stature 
was of ail height that rose to Uie majestic. She danced, she walked, and rude with equal 
ease. Her taste for music was just \ and she sung sweeiiy, and played ispoo tbs fate 
with uncommon vkril. Robertson, from Brantome. 

C8) Camden. After tlins freely censuring Blismlietb, and showing the defectiveness of 
the evidence against Mary, 1 am honird to own, that it appears from a passage in her 
letter toThomas Morgan, dated the STth ot July ISdfi, that she bad accepts Babingtotrs 
offer to assassinate the English queen. An to Babingtou,'* says sbs, ** he bath mvdlg 
**aiid kanewtig offered kinuelf and all liis meame, to beemptuged any way I would. iVkerr^ 
I hope to have Aim by of my oevcrml letters, since I had bis." (Mur- 

den's VvtUct, p. £iS3.) This incouiestible evidence pets her guilt beyoud all cootrovessyk 
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. motire of hope or fear, whidi mUt Induce him to 

if '• these, joined i» the queen's dissimulation, and 

u JzJSftomflDOSition of that prince, prevailed over his resentment. He feW 

thus ensuring the tranquilUty of hm kingdom from 
nearest neighbor, she was not inattentive to more die- 
be attemp** « t was secretly preparing that prodipons 


fant hundsed vessels laden with ammunition and navj 

»'‘*'‘“'Twt tS tUhe Thomas Cavendish, a private adventurer, 
?*®’*^hed i^ the South Sea in three small ships; committed great depreda- 

large unwieldy ships of the . « . destroyed, and means were 

ofTuccess. 'the 'repair the loss, hy an 

taken to prevent ^ Genoa 'whence he expected a large h»an -» 

artificial run upon *e tonl^f j,’, merchant, in conjunction » itli 

measure which was «<>"^ ? . honour to the sagaaty of tlie 

his foreign sailing of t^e armada was retarded for twelve 

English mini8tiy.(2) The sailing o effecturi niewiires 

"“ 

‘ifchu. i«p. 

ecute his ambitious project wrih al ^bW ,jg,„i,iion8 resounded wii * 

cret in liis purpose, eveir part of hU turoj * 

the noise ofamaments,Md the treasu e *’1""."'.: 

vast preparations for budding vessels of uncoinn.ou size .. d 

Portui^ artisans were employed in p.^te^nensc; pn>vibioiis nina^w o. 
forw^^val stores were “P plans laid tor 

armies levied and quartered b appeared on tlie ocean. 

n embarkations had never ^ no less forniiihihlc. 1 


;„te of England ^ 
noW^en embarked as voluntwrs^ preparations. She i.ad tore^ j, 

&2S’:i= rr;!-A“-. » — » 

SSSSVbllJirfofirUinS ‘>.s U..-f "-v 
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■mall navy; tbe other sea-port towns a proportional ntiniber| and the oobi- 
lity and ^ntry hired, armed, and manned, forty-three vess^ at their own 
charm. Xord Howai^ of Effins^m, a man of courage and capacity, was 
appointed admiral, and took on nim the chief command ; Drake, Hawkins, 
and Frobisher, the most renowned seamen in Eurom, senred under him. 
The principal fleet was stationed at Pl^outh ; and a smaller squadron, 
commandea by lord Seymour, lay off Dunkirk, in order to intercept the duke 
of Parma.(l) 

The land forces of England were more numerous than those of the enemy, 
but inferior in disdpline and experience. An army of twenty thoasand men 
was disposed in different bodies alow the south coast, with orders to retire 
backwards, and waste the country, ii they osuld not prerent the Spaniards 
from landing ; twenty-two thousand foot, and^ thousand horse, under the 
command of ' the eari of Leicester, was sti^oned at Tilbury^ in c^er to de- 
fend the capital ; and the prindpiu army, consisting of thi^-four thousand 
foot, and two thousand horse, commanded by lord Hunsdon, was reserved 
for guarding the queen's person, and appointed to march whithersoever the 
enemy shcwd appear. (3) 

These armies, though all the Spanish forces had been able to land, 
would possibly have been sufficient to protect the liberties of their country. 
But as the fate of England, in thaf event, must depend on the issue of a 
single battle, all men of serious reflection entertained the most awful appre- 
hensions of the shock of at least fifty thousand veterans, commanded by ex- 
perienced officers, under so consummate a general as the duke of Parma. 
The queen alone was undaunted. She issued all her orders with tranquillity, 
animated her people to a steady resistance, and employed every resource, 
which either her domestic situation or her foreign alliances coidd afford her. 
She even appeared on horse-back in the camp at Tilbury ; and, riding through 
the lines, discovered a cheerful and animated counten^ce, exhorting the 
soldiers to remember their duty to their country and their religion, and pro- 
fessed her intention, though a woman, to lead them herself into the neid 
against the enemy, and rather perish in battle than survive the ruin and sla- 
very of her people. I know, * sidd she, intrepidly, ** 1 have but the weak 

and feeble arm of a woman ; but 1 have the heart of a king, and of a king 

of England too r'(3) • 

The heroic spirit of Elizabeth communicated itself to the amy, and evOTV 
man resolved to die rather than desert his station. Meanwhile the Spanish 
umiada, after various obstructions, appeared in the ChanneL It consisted 
of an hundred and thirty vessels, of which neifr one hundred were galleons, 
and carried about twenty thousand land forces. Effingham, who was in- 
formed of its approach by a Scotch pirate, saw it, just as he could get out of 
Plymouth Sound, coming full sail towards him, disposed in the form of a 
crescent, and stretching the distance of seven miles, from the extremity of 
one division to that of the other. The lofty masts, the swelling sails, mmI 
the towering prows of the Spanish galleons, seem impossible to be justly de- 
scribed by the historians of that age, without assuming the language ofpoet- 
ry. Not satisfied with representing the armada as a spectacle inrasitig 
equal terror and admiration into the minds of all beholders, and as the most 
magnificent that had ever appeared on the main, they assert, thi^, although 
the ships bore every sail, it yet advanced with a slow motion, as if the ocean 
had groaned with supporting, and the winds been tired with impelling so 
enormous # weigh t.(4} 

The En giinh admiral at first gave orders not to come to dose fight With 
the Spaniards, on account of the size of their ships, and the number of sol- 
diers on board; but a few trials convinced him, that, even in close fight, the 
size of .the Spanish ships was of no advantage t<i the enemy. Their boHc ex- 
posed them to the fire, while their cannen, placed too high, shot ovei the 


(1) Monton, ubi tup. 

(2) Camden. 

ce) Hume, voI. w. note Css|> 

Camdeu. Dcotivutfliu. 
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■ \ILitr 8b Francis Drake took th^ great galleon ofAndalusut, and 
Biscay, which had fallen behind the rest ; wliile the nobility 
® hMrtifPtd oni^with their vessels from every harbour, and reln- 

r JT^&ucham, who filed eight of bis srnaher shlpt with c»mb^&\wi, 

^®*?l^S&theiilldatSr^^ The Spaniards had mth diMir. 

*®?LSiSnltation • the Snalidi commandets fell upon them while in con- 

and the duke of Penn^^P” Cleave the harbour, wbUe the tn- 

diere, not for admiral, after many 

Skh were meatern <J ^ ^ The »|^ hU way home ; but aa tbe *m|U 
far^note": SSTOmnneC be rew>lved to take 

were contrary to ^ S$“ ^„^X §Lt followed him for wme time ; and lij^ 
ni«uitoftheieUiid. ^eE^^fle^ negligence of the puM^ 

“S. !? K .nMijTJ-'Si't.”" sspSi 

iUurtriouB to the a viotent storm in passing the “ 

Tka armada was attacks oy onpkoTs were obliged to keep at sei^ 

of theking o^Nay^^who^““P^„cea to the f juko of t{ui..e. 

. tory over the royal “™y\ ^ exorbitant ambition of him aa 

a Saviour, and the bu^ citizens of i ans, abandon 

the refom^ al^t their «»vereip, and obl^ h gi.rbonne d^ 

n^P?Pf|:r*,^'SiTtolife; while the f^^^Jg^vcrnment of hi. 

Six “ 


ihst lethi^ 
entered into 


a SUMM V* D 

harboure d veng eento^ docheaa of Montj^ne^e^^oro at her girdle, 
insolent «rf acissars, which »i.. u.ir of a pnn 


1 dochesB o* -.K >kn*wore aX ner 

of ffold scissars, which VC a nnnce un 

-•■"»' "• 


) nave ■ueetoe*'- - - 

«pwdecgtor."W . „ tjjen his reselut^^;;^,°^**totS^ltffi 
5fte, Henry ^ y, bed-piw^> iafonned them 

^h&pSSlr^H^ufS^a into esok of them i-nds. 

- Strsds. 
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of their buginese, and eonduded thus ; It is an exeention of Justice, which 
I command you to make on .the greatest criminal in my kingdom, and 
whom ^ laws, haman and divine, permit me to punish ; but not having 
the ordin^ methods of justice in my power, I autnoriza yon, by the right 
inherent in my royal authority,, to strike the blow." They were secretly 
disposed in the passage which 1 m from the king's chamber to his cabinet ; 
ana when the duke of Guise came to receive audience, six poniards were 
at once plunged into his brea8t.(l) He groaned and expired. 

1 am now a king. Madam ! said Henry, entering the apartment of the 
queen mother, ana have no competitor ; the duke of Guise is dead." The 
<»rdinal of Guise also was dispatched, a man more violent than even his 
brother* Among other insolent speeches, hq had been heard to say, that he 
would hold the king's head between his knees tiU the tonsure was performed 
at the monastery of the CapuchmB.(S) 

These cruel executions, which their necessity alone can excuse, had an 
effect v^ry different from what Henry expected. Tlie partisans of the League 
were inflamed with the utmost rage against him, and every where flew to 
arms. Rebellion was reduced into a system. The doctors of the Sorbonne 
had the arrogance to declare, ^‘that the people were released fh>m their oath 
of allegiance to Henry of Valois and the duke of Mayenne, brother to 
the duke of Guise, was chosen by <;he League LieiUenant-General of the 
State Royal and Crown of France i an unknown and unintelligible title, but 
which was meant as a substitute for sovereignty .(3) * 

In this extremi^, the king, almost abandoned by his Catholic subjects, 
entered into a confederacy with the Hsgonots and the king of Navarre. He 
enlisted large bodies of Swiss infantry and German cavalry ; and being 
still supported by his chief nobility, and the princes of the blood, he was en- 
abled, by all those means, to assemble an army of forty thousand men. With 
these forces the two kings advanced to the gates of Paris, and were ready to 
crush the League, and subdue all their enemies, when the desperate resolu- 
tion of one man gave a new turn to the affairs of France. 

James Clement, a Dominican friar, inflamed by that bloody spirit of bi- 
gotry which distinguished the age, and of which we have seen so many horrid 
examples, had embraced the pious resolution of sacrificing his own life, in 
order to save the church from the danger which now threatened it, in con- 
sequence of the alliance between Henry Til. and the-Hugonots: and being 
admitted into the king's presence, under pretence of important business be 
mortally wounded that prince, while reading some supposed dispatches, and 
was himself instantly put to death by the guardB.(4) This assassination left 
the succession open to the king of Navarre ; who, as next heir to the crown, 
assumed the government under the title of Henry IV. But the reign of that 
^eat prince, and the various difiiculties which he was obliged to encounter, 
before he could settle his kingdom, must be reserved for a future letter. 

In the mean time, I cannot help observing, that the monk who had thAs 
imbrued his hands in the blood of his sovere^n was considered at Paris as a 
saint and a martjrr: he was exalted above Judith, and his image was impi- 
ously placed on the altars. Even pope Sixtus V. so deserve^ celebrtUqfl 
for his dimiity of mind, as well as for the superb edifices with which he 
adorned Rome, was so much infected with the general contagion, that ^ 
compared Clement's enternise to the incarnation of the Word, and the re- 
surroctUm of the Saviour !(d) 

This obeervation l e ads me to another. These holy assassinations, so pecu- 
liar to the period that followed the Reformation, proceeded chiefly from the 
fanatical application of certain passages in the Old Testament to the con- 
junctures or the times. Enthusiasm taught both Protestants and Catholics 
to consider themselves as the peculiar favourites of Heaven, and possessing 

(l) l4vUa. Da TiUst. 

(8; Thiiiinii». 
fS) Mexerajr. 

(4) ThiiRDu*. DhviIa. Mezerar. 

(5) Ibid. 
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* rdWon, without ullo^ng themsel^-es coollv to re«ect. that the 

adhetanto of each had an equal n^ht to thh, vain preteiision. Thi Kot„- 
tanu found^ ‘‘ •»'« C-tholics on the m”. 
quity of their ; and while impefied by their own vindictive paaaiuM 

by perjonal animi^y or party real, to the eommiaaion of murder, tC^ima ’ 
gmed they heard the voice or God commandioff them to i 
on hifl and their enemies. ^ 


> execute vengeanoe 
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TkM general View of' Europe continued from the Accession of Ilenru IV, to 
the Peace oj' Vervins, f» 1598. 


The reign of Henry IV. justly st^ed the Great, forms one of the most 
morable epochs in the history of rVance. The circumstjinces of the times, 
the character of the prince and of the man, all conspire to render it inter- 
esting: and his connections with other Christian powers, either as alliiHi or 
enemies, make it an object of general hnp<>rtanoe. The eyes of all Europe 
were fixed upon him, as the hero of its military theatre, and the centre of 
its political system. Philip and Elizabeth were now but secondarv actors. 

The prejudices entertained against Henry's religion made one-half of the 
royal army desert him, on his accession ; and it was only by signing certain 
propositions, favourable to their religicm, and promising to listen to the ar- 
guments of their doctors, that he could engage any of the Catholic nobility 
to support his title to the crown. The desertion of his troops obliged him 
to abandon the siege of Paris, and retire into Normandy. Thither ho was 
followed by the forces of the League. These forces were commandtMl by the 
duke of M^enne, who had proclaimed the cardinal of Bourbon king, under 
the name or Charies X. ; although that old man, thn>wn into prison on the 
assassination of the Guises, was still confined in the Ciistle of Foiiteiiui Ie« 
Comt^, in Poitou.(!) 

In this extremity Henry had re^iirae to the queen of England, and found 
her well disposed to assist him ; to opiwse the progress of the Catholic 
League, and of the king of Spain, her dangerous and inveterate enemy, 
who entertained views either of dismembering the French monarchy, or i»f 
annexing the whole to his own dominions, ('unscious of Henry s necossitii^, 
Elizabeth sent him immediately a present of twenU'-two thoufwnd pounds, 
in order to prevent the desertion or his ^wiss and German auxiliaries ; and 
embarked, with ail expedition, a reinforcement of four thousaml men, under 
the command of lord w illoughby, an officer of abilities. Meanwhile the king 
of France had been so fortunate as to secure Dieppe and Caen, and to repulse 
the duke of Mayenne, who had attacked him under the cannon of the Ar- 
ques, where he lay entrenched. On the arrival of the English font's, he 
marched immediately toward Paris, to the great consteroation of the inhabi- 
tants, and had almost taken the city by storm ; but the duke of Mayenne 
entering it soon ai^r with his army, Henry judged it pru^dent to retire. 

The king's forces were still much inferior to those of the 1/®*^^ 
what was wanting in numbers was made up in valour. He attack^ the duke 
of Mayenne at fvri. and gained a complete victory over him, huji- 

ported by a select body of Spanish troops, dotted froj" Netherlands^ 
Henry's behaviour on this occasion was truly heroic. My 
to his soldiers, if you should lose sight of your 

pointing to a large white plume which he wore in ^ -.ninK*ti«illv 

it in thV?^ to honour. God i. with ... ! 
drawing hU .word, and rudiins into the th.cke.t of ♦*’* 

he l^rwived their rank, broken, and great l.av.a-k coTnn,.tted .n tbep..rMiit. 


(I> Davila, lil>. x. 
Voi. 1. 
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hii aatural humanily and attaisbrnent to hia oountrymeB reliima4» and led 
him to cry, " Spare my Frendi Bobr^a !"(1) for;g:ettiiig that they were hia 
enexniee. 

Soon after thia victory died the cardinal of BoaTbon, and the king in* 
veated Paris. That city contained two hundred and twen^ thousand souls, 
animated by religious enthusi^em, and Henry's army did anuM^ to 
fifteen thousand men ; yet he might certainly have reduc^ it by fiunine, if 
not by other means, had not hia paternal tenderness for hia people, perhaps 
ill-timed, made him forget the duty of a soldier, and relax the li^ur of war. 
He left a free passage to the old men, women, and children ; he permitted 
the peasants, and even hia own men, to carry provisionB secretly to the be- 
sieged. “ I would rather never possess Paijs, ' said he, when burned for 
this indulgence, than acouire it oy the destruotion of its citizenB."(9) He 
feared no reproach so much as that of hia own heart. 

Meantime the duke of Parma, by order of the king of Spain, left the 
Low Countries, where he was hard pressed by prince Mauris, and hastened 
to the relief of Paris. On his approach Henry raised the siege, and offered 
him battle ; but that consummate general, having performed the important 
service for which he was detached, prudently declined the combat. And so 
great was his skill in the art of war, that he retired in ^e face of the 
enemy, without affording them an op9ortunity of attacking him, or so much 
as putting his army into disorder ; and reached his government, where his 

P resence was much wanted, without sustaining any loss in those long marches. 

'he States, however, were gainers by this expedition : prince Maurice had 
made rapid progress during tlie absencb^ of Hie duke. 

After the retreat of ‘the Spaniards, Henry made several fresh attempts 
upon Paris, which was his grand object ; but the vigilance 6f the citizens, 
particularly of the faction of Sixteen, by which it was governed, defeated 
all hia designs ; — and new dangers poured in upon him from every side. 
When the duke of Parma retired, he left eight thousand men with the duke 
of Mayenne, for the support of the League ; and pope Gregory XIV. at the 
remiest of the king of Spain, not only declared Henry a relapsed heretic, 
and ordered all the Catholics to abandon him, under pain of excommunica- 
tion, but sent his nephew with troops and money to join the duke of Sa- 
voy, who was already in possession of Provence, and h^ entered Dauphine. 
About the same time the young duke of Guise made his escape from the 
castle of Tours, where be nad been confined since the assassination of his 
father. All that the king said, when informed of these dangers was, The 
more enemies we have, the more care we must take, and the more honour 
“ there will be in beating thera.”(3) 

j^lizabeth, who had withdrawn her troops, on the first prosperous appear- 
ance of Henry's affairs, now saw the necessity of again interposing. She 
sent him three thousand men, under sir John Norris, who had commanded 
with reputation in the Low Countries; and afterwards four thousand, under 
the Earl of Essex, a young nobleman, who, many exterior accomplish- 
ments, and much real merit, was dailv rising into favour ; and seemed to 
occupy that place in her affections, which l^icester, now deceased, had so 
long enjoyed. With these supplies, joined to an army of thirty-five thou- 
aand men, Henry entered Normandy, according to his agreement with £U- 
labeth, and formed the slbge of Rouen. The place made an obstinate 
datance ; but as the army of the League was unable to keep the field, it 
must soon have been obliged to surrender, if an unexpected event had not 
procured it relief. The duke of Parma, by order of Philip, again left his 

(1) Davila, lib. xi. The uune great hittoriaD telli as. that a yontb who carried the 
royal white corouet, and a page who wore a large white plume, like that of the king, 
being hlain, the ranks began to give way— sOtne falling to the right, some to the lelt*-till 
they recognised Heury, by bis plume and bis horse, fighting desperately, with his sword 
iu bis hand, in the first line ; and returned to the charge, shutting theniselres close to* 
gether, like a wedge. Id. ibid. 

F. Daniel, tom. ix. Tbuan, lib. xcix. 

P. Daniel, tom. ix. Thuau, lib. xcix. Duvila, lih. xi. 
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in apite of the neateat obatacles a a^nd^mn^ ^neraUiip. and 

No&erinnda.( 1) '««»“««, « oecond time made good hi» retreat to the 

Heiiiy WBM in some measure conao1«hH fm. «-k:. j:- 

baffled in an attempt upon Bayonne.(2) ^ niartu been 

?“ ‘‘“"Kf.^ere haateniiig to a crisis betarwn the parties. The 
Sixteen, which wm entirely in the interest of Spain its rrin. i, j 
members bemg pensioners of Philip, had hanged the first in esident of the 
Pans, and two of the fudges, for not ctnidemning to deatli a 
man obn^ious to the ji^to, but against wliom no crime w as ft.und. ’n»e 
duke of Mayenne, on the other hand, afraid of being er.islunl by tliat far- 

Sixteen to be executed in the winie manner. 
Ihe duke of Parma, on the part of Philip, pressed the duke of Mayenne to 
^ an ammUy of the states, in order to deliberate on the ehn-tion of a 
“*dthe Catholics of Henry's party gave him rlcarlv to nudcrstaiiil 
that they expected he would now declare himselFon the arliVie of rcli^riiui. 
The ku^ and the duke of Mayenne were equally sensible (»f the necessity 

igreeahle to each. 'J’h'e 


of complying Vith these demancis^ though alilce disiigre^ 

^tes were convoked; and the duke of Panna, under pretence of supiMui- 
ing their resolutions, was ready to enter France with a powerful aniiv, in 
order to forward the views of Philip. But the death of that great geiieral 
at Arras, where he was assembling his forces, freed the duke of M.'ivenne 
from a dangerous rival, Henry from a formidable enemy, and )>erhii}is i Vaiwc 
from becoming a province of Spain. 

The states, however, or more properly the heads of the C’atholic fiiciiori, 
met, according to the edict, at Paris ; and the popeV leg.ite tliere propoH 4 ‘d, 
that they should bind themselvel by an outh never to be reconciled to the 
king of Navarre, even though he shtmld embrace the Calbolic faith, 'i'his 
motion was opposed by the duke of Mayenne aiul tho mu jo'-ity of the assem- 
bly, but supported by the Spanish faction ; and there ua^ yet no ap|>ear- 
ance of Henry's changing his religion, the duke of Feria, Philip’*- ambassador, 
after attempting to gain the duke of Mayenne, by offerinn^ Mm the Ho\e- 
reignty of Burgundy, together with avast sum of iiianey, boldly pro|M)sed, 
That the states should choose the infanta Eugenia queen, as ihe nearest re- 
lation of Henry 111. ; and the arcdulnke, All>ert, to wh(»m her father xia^ 
inclined to give her in marriiige, king in her right. 'J'he nio^t zea]<iijs of 
the Sixteen revolted against this proposal ; declaring, that thev could never 
think of admitting at once of two foreign sovereigns. The duke of Feria 
changed his ground. He proposed the infanta, on condition that she should 
e^Kmse a pnnee of France, including the house of I.a»rTBin, tlie m>mi nation 
to be left to his Catholic majesty ; and, at lengtii, he fixed on the young 
duke of Ghiise. Had the last proposal been iTia<lc first, it is |>osKible that 
Philip might have carried his i>oint ; but now the duke of .Mayenne unwill- 
ing to become dependent on his nephew, pretended to di'^pute the amboMa- 
dor's power : and the parliament of Paris, as hup)Mised throiigli this influ- 
ence, publiAed a decree, declaring such a treaty contrary to the 8alir law, 
whkdi/being a fundamental principle of the government, could ou no account 
irjuiteoevev be set aside.(3) 


■ (I) Davila, lib. xii, xni. Tbuaii. Iib. tiii. 
CSI Id. ibid. 

CStJ DaviU, lib. xiii. P- Heuault, loiu. u. 
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tarf operations ; Imt he was beogime sensible, not withstand hy hte sdaeassea, 
that he never oould» by force of arms alone, reader himself master of his 
kingdom. The Catholics of his grew daily mere importnnate to know 
hk sentiments in regurd to religious matters ; and thw jealonav on thk 
ppint seemed to increase, in pro^rtion as be approached to the full posses- 
■im of hk throne. Thougli a Protestant, he was no bigot to hk sect ; he 
considered tiieolagical di&rences as subordinate to the ptiWo good ; and 
therefore appointed conferences to be held between the divines oi the two 
religions, that he might be enabled to take, with more decency, -that step, 
which the security of hk crown, and the happiness of hk Bubje<^ now made 
necessary. 

In these conferences, if we may credit th^ oelebrated marguk de Koftu 
(afterwards duke of Sully, and prim^ minister to Henry) the Protestant 
divines even allowed themselves to be worsted,^ in order to furnish the king 
with a better jpyetext for embracing that religion which it was so much his 
interest to believe. But however that might be, it is certain that the more 
moderate Protestants, and Rosni among others, were convinced of the ne- 
cessity of such a step ; and that Henry, soon after the taking of Dreux, so- 
lemnly made hk abjuration at St. Dennk, and received absolution from the 
archbishop of Bourgea.(l) « 

This measure, however, though highly agreeable to the body of the French 
nation, was not immedktdy followed by those beneficial consequences which 
were expected from it. The more sealous Catholics suspected Henry's sin- 
cerity : they considered hk abjuration merely as a device to deceive the 
League : and as the personal safety of many, who had distinguished them- 
selves by their violence, was concerned in obstructing his progress, they had 
recourse to their former expedient of assassination, m which they were en- 
couraged by their priests. Several attempts were made against the king's 
life. The zealous Hugonots, on the other hand, became more diffident of 
Henry's intentions toward their sect ; and his Protestant allies, particularly 
the gueen of England, expressed much indignation at this interested change 
of his religion. Sensible, however, that the League and king of Spain were 
still their common enemies, Elizal^th at last amnitted his apologies. She 
continued her supplies of men and mon^ ; and time soon pr^uced a won- 
derful alteration in the affairs of the Fi\3nch monarch, and evinced the 
wisdom of the step which be had taken, though not entirely conformable to 
the laws of honour, and consequently a reproa^ on hk private character. 

The marquk de Vitri, governor ot Meaux, was the first man of rank who 
fhowed the example of a return to duty. He had often solicited the duke 
of Mayenne, as the cause of the war was at an end, to make his peace with 
the king ; but receiving no satisfaction from that nobleman, he resolved to 
follow the dictates of hk own heart. He ordered the garrison to evacuate 
the town ; and having assembled the magistrates, d^vered to them the 
keys. Gkntlemen," said he, ** 1 scorn to steal an advantage, or make a 

fortune at other men's expense. 1 am going to pay my allegiance to the 
** king, and leave it in your power to act as you please." The magistrates, 
after a short deliberation, agreed to send a deputation to Henry, in order 
to make their aubmisaions, and intreat him to return their governor. The 
deputies were so confounded at their audience, that they were incapable of 
speech, but threw themselves at the king's feet. Having viewed them for 
Bome moments in that condition, Henry hurst into tears ; and lifting them 

(1) DstIIs, lib. ziii. P. HensuU, tom. il. Nothiog can mors ttionffly demonitnta 
tbs prophstj of tacb ameaiurs. tbsn tbs rsHcctious of Dariia, a living aod intslligsut 
obssrrcr of tbc times. ** Tbs king's conversion," says be, ** was cartaiulf tbs most 
“powerful remedy tbat could be applied to tbe dangerous disease of the nation. 

** the truce by which it was precede did also dispose men’s minds for tbe working of m 

wholesdme a niediciue ; for tbe people on botb sides having begun to taste tbe seneritp * 
** and tbe ben^tM that result from concord, in a tatstm when kirvcMt and etnfage made 
** them more o^mibie of tbe happineu, they fell so in love with it. that it was afterwwde 
** more easy to incline tliein to a desire of pcace^ and a wdUng obememce under tbeir ksv- 
^*JulpriMvt*' Hist. lib. aiv. 
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The nMnilarity acquired by thia reception greatly promoted the royal 
ijgiiae. aeary waa oroimed with much solemnity at Chartres, and every 
tiling aocaim* to promise a speedy pacification. La Chastre delivered up the 
of OrlmneiB and ^rri, of which he was governor, and 
Lmrt the city of Pontoise ; the duke of M^enne retired from Paris; and 
the count .de Brisac^ who commanded the French garrison, (for there was 
alno a Spax^ one), privately admitted the king into his capital, of which 
be took MMoarion tumost without riiedding blood. Villars^ who bad ^ 
gallantly defended Rouen for the League, surrendered that city on con^ 
ditions ; and a multitude of other places either offered terms, or ouened 
their gatea witbont Btipu\ati|ig*for any. The duke d*Elbeuf, of thebou^o 
of Lomdn, who had seized the government of Poitou, declared for the kinp:. 
The young duke of Guise also made his peace with Henry. Buligny, wlu> 
still neld the principality of Cambray, submitted; and marshal d’Aunuint. 
with the assistance of an English fleet and army, made himself master of 
Morlaix, Quimpercorentin, and Brest, towns yarded by the Spanish fiin^es 
in Brittany, while the king in person besieged and took Lauii. On tliis ad- 
vantage Amiens, and great part of Picardy, acknowledged his sway.(^^) 
Inthe midst of these successes Henr^ was on the point tff iK-rishing hy 
the band of a desperate assassin. On his return from Picardy to J'ans, John 
Chastel, a young fanatic, educated among the Jesuits, struck him on tlio 
mouth with a knife, while he waa saluting one of his courtiers, iii a chaintu*r 
of the Louvre, and beat out one of his teeth. Ihe blow was intended for 
the king's throat ; but, fortunately, his stooping prevented it fn»in striking 
that dsmgerouA part. The assassin was seized, avowed his principles, and 
wu e^^ted. On his examination, he confessed that he had freiiueuily 
heard his ghosUy preceptors say, that king-kiUing 

Henrv IV. had not yet been absolved by the poi>e, ho thought he mi^ht ki 
W^ith a ^ conicience. Some writinf?8 to the eaine |>ur|K.H« were foi.iiil 
in the poaBeeaon of father Guisgard, who was condemned to suffi-r J''*' 
m«it aV^inted for tre^n ; ^d aU the Jeeuite were ban.sh.-d ll.e kn.Kdon., 

of the most obstinate and best conduc^ sieges d„kc of 

~ii.r .f '!» 

ruonmade a gallant defen^.( 4 ) , ,i:,i not urevent the archduke 

The progress of the co^^erates, ho ® » - J^ndiriK ten rimuHand 

UrnesCX govenior of tte Countru^. -“‘{".‘'l.ad W-. long 


JlllCtfVa saw* ", 

war againrt Spaui. &e M an ^il^iards^from that province ; ub- 

SStthf^rfMayStTs^Te for an accommodation, and received abs.^- 

pHnee. «nd^,r Lm’Jrfnrmr 


rn «rrlr4 FHut- Je Fra-ce, tom. ii. 

<«) Dsrils. Me^imy. 

tt) DariU. lib. ur. Hensull. tom. ii. 

5) Beativoffio. Grotis*. Meurn. 
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of li^n Pedro de Ghtanen, ooiide 4e Fuente^ reduced Dourlou, Catelet, end 
Cambn^. In balance, however, of these losses^ the duke of Ghiise sur- 
nri^ Marseilles, and Henry conduded his negi^ation with the duke of 
Sfayenne, who, cWmed with the generous reception wfaidi he met with on 
his submission, continued ever after firmly attached to the king^s penoo and 
government. 

« When informed of the taking oi Marseilles, Henry was so mtudi elated, 
that he ezdatmed in a kind of transport of joy, '^thenlamatlastakijigrn) 
His joy, however, was but of short duration. The ardiduke Albert, who 
had succeeded on the death of his brother to the government of the Low 
Countries, sent an army to besiege Calais : imd that fortress, not being in a 
proper state of defence, the garrison was obliged to surrender, before the 
LIm could mardi with a sufficient force to its relief. 

This unfortunate event was soon followed bv another. While Henry was 
in the utmost distress for the loss of Calais, which fanned the dying ashes of 
the League,— awhile harassed by the complaints of the Hugonots, and cha- 
grined at the extravagant demands of the dukes of Savoy and Merccsur, who 
were still in arms ageList him, and took occasion from ^ disasters to exalt 
their conditions, — ^he received intellegence that Portocarero, the j^ianish 
governor of Dourlens, had made himeeu master of Amiens, by surprise. (2^ 
The kingof France was now ready to sink under the weight of his 
fortunes. His finances were so much exhausted in buying the allegiance of 
his rebellious subjects, or in reducing them to their duty, that he was utterly 
incapab^ of any new effort : he was not even able to pay the few troops in 
his servi^. He had already assembled his nobles, and m^e them acquaint- 
ed with his necessities ; but they, beggared also by the civi^wars, seemed 
little disposed to assist him, though he addressed them in the most engaging 
language. 1 have not called you together,** said he, as my predecessors 
“ were wont, to oblige you blindly to obey my will : I have assembled you 
to receive your counsels ; to listen to them, to follow them, and to put 
** myself entirely under your direction.'YS) 

Give me an army,** cried he, on another occasion, '' and I will cheerfully 
** venture my life for the state !** — But the means of furnishing bread for 
that army, as he patheticiilly complained, were not in his power. 

Henry, however, was happily extricated out of all his difficulties by the 
fertile genius of his faithful servant, the marquis de Rosni, whom he appoint- 
ed Buperintendant of the finances. That able minister, by loans upon the 
king's faith, by sums advanced upon the revenues, and other necessary ex- 
pedients, enabled him to raise, in a short time, an army consisting of more 
than twenty thousand men. W'ith this army, the best appointed he had 
ever led into the field, together with four thousand English auxiliaries, sent 
over bjr queen Elizabeth in consequence of a new treaty, Henry marched 
immediately to Amiens, in order to attempt the recovery of that important 
place. Let us go,** said he, on undertaking this arduous enterprise, and 
** act the king of Navarre : we have acted the king of France long enough.*' 
The Spanish garrison, oom]K>sed of choice troops, and coirimanaied by ex- 
perienced officers, made an obstinate defence, and allowed the archduke time 
to march to its r^ef ; but Albert not being able to force the lines of the 
besiegers, though his army consisted of twent^five thousand veterans^ re- 
tired to Arras, and Amiens surrendered to the French monarch.(4) 

Henry returned in triumph to Paris, where he was received with aw e r y 
IKMsible mark of loyalty and res]iect ; and after convincing all parties, that 
the happiness of his people was his supreme wish, and the old^ of all his 
enterprnes, he marched against the duke of Mercosur, who still held part of 
Brittany. Surprised at this unexpected visit, and deserted by the ndbiUty 
of the. duchy, who hastened to make their peace with the king, the 

(l) Dupleiz, tom. r. 

(S) Cayel, tom. iii. 

Ch) Afem. de Sulli, tom. i. 

(4) Dupleix. Davila. Mciefaj. 
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*”®“«tion8 in Prance, the confederates were not idle in the 
Maurice and sir Francis Vere. who oommand.'d U.c 
Tournhout, th 15f»7, a complete victorroVr t o 
Spaniar^ ; in consequence of which that j.lace immediately surremfered and 

the confedera^s less successful in other quarters. Besides the 
«wvl T Ehzabeth was continually sendinf^ to annoy tliu 

Sp^ards in the M^st Indies, and to obstruct their trade at Jiome, a stroiiir 
orce^ was sent to Cadiz, where Philip was making vast preparations for a 

hiU v'^c® combiued EiifjUsh and Dutcli fleet, under 

lord ifiniDgnum, attacked the Spanish ships and galleys in the hay • and, 
after an obstinate en^fsigement, obliged them all either to surrender, retire 
ben^th their forts, or run ashore. The earl of Essex, who commandeil tho 
l^a forces, then disembarked his troops, and carried tho city by ansault. 
Ine plunder made there w’as considerable ; but the resolution which the 
opwish admiral took, of setting fire to a large fleet of mcrciiant ships, richly 
moen, in the port, deprived the vonquemrs of a far more vuliiable booty. 
The loss, however, sustained by the Spaniards was not diminished by Uiat 
expedient, ^d is computed at twenty millions of ducats. (3) 

Age and infirmities, together with so many disiihters and diMippointments, 
had now broken the lofty and obstinate spirit of Philip. lie began to mode, 
rate his views, and ofiPered peace to the confederates on pretlv equi table 
terms ; but as he refused to acKnowledge the independenev of the Onitcil Pro- 
vinces,^ they would not negotiate with him, and Elizabet h conic to the sanio 
resolution, on their account. 

^Henry's situation did not enable him to behave with equal firmness. 
France, long tom by civil dissensions, stood in need of peace. PiiLliij knew 


United Provinces. The French monarch, however, before he I’ntered 
> treaty with the king of Spain, sent ambassadors to Elizabeth and the 
tea* in order to facilitate a general agreement, fnd make known his narifk 
pos e . Both powers remonstrated asrainst such a measure, unless tlio in- 


inio t 

SUtes, tu vifAw w lacuiUiMJ a general agreement, aiiu ma&e nuufru nu 
purpose. Both powers remonstrated against such a measure, unless 
oependeiu^ of tne States was made its basis. Henry plead^ his necessity 
of negotiating; and although they blamed the step which they saw he was 
dotermined to take, they were sensible of the justice of his arguments. A 
s ep ar at e peace waa accordingly concluded, between France and Spain, at 
yfnrini;f4) by which Henry recovered possession of all the places seued 
4>yfPlulip during the course of the civil wars, and procured to hiinself, what 


O) Davifa, lib. xr. Ulim. He Sulliy tom. ii. 

(8) Tbuanus. Mezerar. Vsrillas. 

(3) Birch’f Mrm, rol. li. 

(4) Davila, lib. xv. Jtfezeray, Abrtst Chronol. lom. xti. 
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he had long ardently deaired^ leisure to settle the domestic aflfkin of his 
kingdom ; to cultivate the artdf of peace (to whicdi hia genius was no Jess 
turned than to those of war)^ and to contribute to the happiness and prospe- 
rity of his people. 

But before we take a view of the flourishinff state of France, under the 
equitable government of this ^eat and good prmce, and the wise ^ministra- 
tion of SuUy, or of England durii^ the latter part of the reign of Elisabeth^ 
1 must carry forward ue contest Between Spam and the United Provinces. ^ 


LETTER LXXI. 
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Spain and the Low Countries, .from the 'Peace of 'Vertsins, to the Truce in 
1 609 f when the Freedom of the United Provinces was acknowledged. 


Soon after the peace concluded between France and Spain at Vervins, a new 
treaty was negotiated between England and the Unit^ Provinces, in order 
“ that the war might be supported with vigour against Philip. The States, 
afraid of being deserted by Elizabeth, submitted to what terms she was 
pleased to re<]uire of them. They agreed to diminish their debt, which 
amounted to eight hundred thousand pounds, by remitting considerable sums 
annually ; to pay the English troops in the Low Countries; and to maintain, 
at their own expense, the garrisons of the cautionary towns, while England 
should continue the war against Spain.(l) 

Scarce was this negotiation finished, when Philip II. its first object, 
breathed liis last at Madrid ; leaving behind him the character of a gloomy, 
jealous, haughty, vindictive, and inexorable tyrant. With great talents for 
government, he failed to obtain the reputation of a great prince ; because, 
with a perfect knowledge of mankind, and the most extensive power of be- 
nefiting them, he became the great destroyer of his species, and the chief 
instrument of human misery. His head fitted him for the throne of Spain, 
and his indefati^ble application for the sovereignty of both Indies ; but his 
heart, and his habit of thinking, only for the office of Grand Inquisitor. 
Hence he was lonp the terror, but never the admiration, of Europe. 

Nor was Philip s character more amiable or estimable in private than in 
^blic life. Besides other crimes of a domestic nature, he was accused by 
lYilliam prince of Oran^, in the face of all Europe, and seemingly witn 
justice, of having sacrifioed his own son, Don Carlos, to his jealous ambition ; 
Mid of having poisoned ^ third wife, Isabella of Franco, that he might marry 
Anne of Austria, his niece.(2) The particulars of the death of l^n Carlos 
are sufficientlv curious to merit attention. That young prince had some- 
times taken the liberty to censure the measures of his^rather's government 
In regard to the Netherlands, and was even suspected of a design of putting 
himself at the head of the insurgents, in order to prevent the utter min o€ 
his future subjects, for whose sufferingB he had often expressed his compas- 
sion. In oonseouence of this suspicion he was put under confinement ; and 
although several princes ipteroeded for his release, his father was inexori^le. 
The inquisition, through the influence of the king, who on all great occa- 
sions consulted the members of that ^ostly tribunal, passed sentence 
against the unhappy Carlos ; and the inhuman and unnatural Philip under 
cover of that sentence, ordered poison, which proved eflectual in a few 
hours, to be admini^r^ to his eon and heir of empire.(S) 

No European prince ever possessed such vast resources as Philip II. 
BesidM Els Spanish and Italian dominions, the kingdom of Portugal a^ tiie 
Nethmdands, he enjoyed the whole Ekist India commerce, and reaped Sid 


CO Camden. Tbuanuf. Grotiui. 

® A/a^r*/o of the piince of Orange, in answer to Philip's rrosrripiioM. 

(a) Compare Thuanui, lib. xliii. with Strada, lib. vii. ^ 
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that deed, and entreating them not to refuse submission to tbeir natural 
piwres, who would govern them with lenity, iiidulgoiice, and affection. 

1 he States returned no answer to the archduke’s letter. They were now 
determined to complete that independency for which tliey had so long strug- 
^ed. But although their purpose had been loss firm, lh(*ro way a clauwe m 
tjie contract which would have produced the s;inie resolution. It provliji^l 
infanta left no fague^ all the provinces in the Low (JoiintrifM 
should return to the crown of Spain ; and as there was little prohuhility of 
her having uffsprin^^ the States siiw their danj^er^ and a\oided it, by refiihiiu; 
to listen to any terms of subiriission.(l) 

The first iiiateriai step taken by Albert and Lsvibella for reducing their 
revolted subjects to obedience, was the issuinff of an edict, in conjunction 
with ^e Catholic kin*^, precluding the United Provimai^ all intenourse w ith 
the kingdunts of Spain and Portugal, or w ith the Spanuh Netherlandb. 'riii* 
was a Mvere blow to the commerce of the States. They had hillierto. singu- 
lar as it may seem, been allowed an open trade with idl the S|f:init»h dornjo 
nioDs in Europe, and had drawn much of their wealth from that source, as 
well as increased bv it tbeir naval power. An idea of general ad \ ant age only 
^uld have inducea Philip II. to permit sucli a trallic ; and an exjienenee of 
its balance being in favour of the republic, as w ill alwavs be the cata^ between 
industrious and indolent nations, made it now l>e urohlbited under the name 
of an indulgence. But the interdict was issued trA late effertuall y t«> answer 
its emL The Dutch, already strong by sea, sent out a deet to cruise upon 



uieir views lowara inoia, wnere tney ai^acaeu me rtpanifirus anu x or^uguea#. 
and at length monopolised the most lucrative branch of that important 
commerce. 

* )deanwhile war was carried on with vigour in the Low Countries. Besides 
aeveral bodies of Germans ami Swiss, the States took into tbeir service two 
thousand French veteraiiA, diabanded In* Henry 1\ . on the conclusion of the 
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peace of VervhiB : and that prince generou^ etip(died the repubho with 
money, under pretence of paying hie debto. The archduke's fwoes were, in 
like manner, much augmented by fresh levies from Spain, Italy,* and 
many. Each party seemed formidable to the other, yet both were eager for 
the combat ; and several towns having been taken, many gallantly assaulted, 
and no less gcdlantly defended on both sides, the two arises came to a ge- 
neral engagement at Nieup^, near 08tend.(l) The field was obstinately 
disputed for three hours. Tlie confederates begm the battle with incredible 
intrepidity ; and the Spanish veterans, who composed the enemy' s van, re- 
ceived the ^ock with great firmness. The conflict was terrible. At length 
the Spaniards rave ground ; but, repeatedly returning to the chaira, repeat- 
edly were repuued, and, in the issue, utterly^ broken and routed, with the 
loss of five thousand men, by the valour of the English auxiliaries under sir 
Francis Vere, who led the van of the confederates. (S) We must not, how- 
ever, with some of our too warm countrymen, ascribe the victory solely to 
English prowess. A share of the honour, at least, ought to be allowed to 
the military skill of prince Maurice ; to a body of Swiss, immediately under 
his command, that supported the English troops ; and to the valour of the 
many gallant volunteers, who had come from all parts of Europe to study 
the art of war under so able and experienced a general, and who strove to 
outdo each other in daring acts of heroism. 

This victory was ot the utmost importance to the United Provinces, as the 
defeat of their army, in the present crisis, must hare been followed by the 
loss of their liberties, and their final ruin as independent states ; but its 
consequences otherwise were very inconsiderable. Prince Maurice either 
mispent his time after the battle, or his troops, as he affirmed, were so ex- 
hausted with fatigue, as not to be fit for any new enterprise, till Albert was 
again ready to take the field with a superior army. Overtures of peace were 
renewed, and rejected by the States. The conf^erates laid siege to Rhim- 
burg, and the archduke to Ostend. Rhimburg was reduced, but Maurice 
did not think his strength sufficient to attempt the relief of Ostend. 

Meantime the siege of that important place was virarously conducted by 
the archduke in person, at the head of a numerous and well appointed army. 
The brave resistwce which he met with astonished but did not discourage 
him. His heart was set on the reduction«of Ostend. All the resources of 
war were exhausted ; rivers of blood were spilt, but neither side was dispi- 
rited ; because both received constant supplies, the one by sea, the other 
from the neighbouring country. New batteries were daily raised, and as- 
saults made without number, and without effect. The g^nson, commanded 
by sir Francis Vere, who had gallantly thrown himself into the town in the 
face of the enemy, repelled all the attempts of the Spaniards with invincible 
intrepidity ; and at length obliged Albert to turn the siege into a kind of 
blockade, and commit the command to Rivas, one of his generals^ while he 
himself went to Ghent, in order to concert new measures for accomplishing 
his favourite enterprise. 

The States embraced this opportunity to change the garrison of Ostend, 
worn out and emaciated with continiiid fatigue and watching ; and as the 
communication by sea was preserved open, the scheme was executed without 
difficulty. A fr^ garxi^n, sujmlied with every necessary, took chakra of 
the town, under the command oi colonel Dorp, a Dutchman, colonel Ed- 
munds, a Scotchman, and Hertain, a Frenchman ; while sir fVancis Vere, 
with the former garrison, joined the army under prince Maurice. 

The army before Ostend, composed of Fleminra, Walloons, and Spaniards, 
reinforced wiUi ei^t ^ousand Italians, under the marquis of Spinola, 
an officer of great military talents, to whom Albert wisely committed tiie 
condujQt of the siege, after the ineffectual efforts of Rivas. Spinola showed, 
that no fortification, however stroiu, is Impregnable to an able engineer 
nished with the necessary force. Ortend was reduced to a heap of ruins ; 

O) Grot iuft lib. ix. RcidsD. lib. xrii. Beiitivotflio, par, iii. lib. vi. 

(S) Id. ibid. 
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governor oifw^ »*•«> H*® 

tenn8.(l) opuioia granted the gamMo honourable 

coat theiing of th^M^oT*r'^ **'7® 

Mridier.,;;;^ hfi^ce made rn^ter of IthfCTr hra^e 

a«[uiBitioiis which more than balanced Se loaa of j' ! ® “•'™’ 

employ aU his strength agrdTthe 

eampaS^ns, from entering theUnited Proi-hiSa. rtrOu^A a **'7® 
the ooc^on, which thrt interval of security affolded^th^ ^io w* b thri? 
tr^e and manufact^ Every nerve was stoained in labour' anj^verj^^' 
lent u ingrauity. ^mmerce, both foreign and domestic, flourished • ’iVr 

« n*® ^ •»«®“ gained ; and the East-lndia couiismy ‘ 

that grand pillar of the republic, was establishe(l.(2) 

t® th^ advantwes, the States had lost the alliance 
of Englwd, in consequence of the death of Elisabeth. James 1. her suc- 
ceswr, showed no mclmation to engage in hostilities with Spain ; and ron- 
riuded, soon rfter his ^ssion, a treaty with that court. Through the in- 
tercession of Henry IV. however, he agreed to supiily the States serretiv with 
money : and what is very remarkable as well as honourable, it appeai^s that 
James, m his treaty witli Spain, had exjjMressly reserved the power of stMidiiitr 
assistance to the United Provinces. (3) 

republic, at present, stood much in need of support. Philij* III. now 
Mnuble that the infanta could have no issue, and consoiiiientiy tluit the 
Netherlands must return to the crown of Spain, came to tlie reM»liitit>ii of 
canying on the war against the revolted jirovinces with the mIioJc forre of 
his dominions. Large levies were made ft»r tliut purpose ; large sums were 
remitted to the Low Countries ; and Spinola hjis tncre declared cutiiniajider- 
io'chief of the Spanish and Italian forces. 

The States ^w their danger, and endeavoured to provide agairist it. 'Miey 
impowered prince Maurice to augment his army ; lliey reeruited thi‘ir gar- 
risons, repaired their fortifications, and every wliere prejiared for a ^ igonm.s 
resistance. Spinola expected it, but w'as not discouniged : and his hucvv^h 
was rapid for two campaigns, in spite of all the efforts of Maurice. Hut 
although he had made himself master of many important phuTs, he had yet 
made no impression on the bodybf the rejniMic ; and three hundred thou- 
sand doubloons a month, the common expen.se of the amij’, uas a sum tiMi 
large for the Spanish treasury long to disburse, and a drain \^hi<'h not even 
the mines of Mexico and Peru could supply. His trooi^ Tuutnned for uaiit 
of pay. He became sensible of the impracticability of fiis iin(l''rtiiking, and 
delivered it as his opinion, that it wiis more advisiible t»» enjoy the ten pn*- 
vinces in peace and security, than to risk the loss of the wln le Nethi'rlamls 
in pursuit of the other seven, and ruin Spain by a hazardous attempt to cjui- 
quer rebel subjects, who had too long tasted the sweets of lilK-rty ever agiuii 
to bear with ease the shackles of monarchy and alisolute doiriiiiu»n,(i) 


The court of Madrid was alreiwly coiivimu?<I of the ncce.ssily nt an ai-cmn- 
modation; the archduke was heartily tired of the war; .ami the m otiments 
of the general had great iiifiueiice both on the Spanish ami Flemisli councils. 
If the duke of Parma liad failed to reduce the seven provinces, and Spinola 
gave up the attempt, who, it was asked, could hejie to sulnlue them f*-— 
there was no answering such a question, it w'as agreed, tliongh not without 
many scruples, to negotiate with the Belgian republic as an inde|ieiidefit 
state. A suspension oi arms accordingly toolk plm’e ; conferences w ere o|M‘ni^J ; 
And, after numberless obstructions and delays, interposed hy the < Irange fac- 
tion, whose interest it was to continue the war, a truce of twelve 
concluded at the Hague, through the mediUlion of France and Lnglsnd.t^) 


CD Grotius, lih. xiii. Beotivoffho* par. in. lib rii. 
(Q) I<te Clert, lib. vii. 

(3) Wmwood, vol. 11 . 

(4) Beiitivoglio. 

(5) Grotiiu. Ucutivoglio. Wiiiwuuii. 
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This treaty secured to the United Provinoes all the acquisitions they hod 
made, freeidom of commerce wit^ the dominions of Philip and the archduke, 
on the same footinf^ with other foreign nations, and the full emoyment 
of those civil and religions liberties for which they had so gloriouslv 
struggled.(l) 

Scarce had the court of Spain finished one civil war, occasioned by perse* 
cution, when it plunged into another. Philip 111. at the instigation of the 
inquisition, and W the advice of his minister, the duke of Lerma, no less 
weak than himseli, issued an edict, ordering all the Morescoes, or descen- 
dants of the Moon, to leave the kingdom within the space of thirty days, 
under the penal^ of death. These remains of the ancient conquerors of 
• Spain were chiefly employed in commerce and agriculture ; and the prin- 
cipal reason assi^ed for this barbarous decree v^as, that they were still Ma- 
hometans in their hearts, though they conformed outwardly to the rights of 
Christianity, and therefore might corrupt the true faith, as well as disturb 
the pMce of the state- Persecution prompted them to undertake what they 
had hitherto shown no disposition to attempt. They chose themselves a 
king, and endeavoured to oppose the execution of the royal mandate ; but 
being almost utterly unprovided with arms, they were soon obliged to sub- 
mit, and all banish^ the kingdom.(2.) 

By this violent and impolitic mea^ire, Spain lost near a million of indus- 
trious inhabitants ;(3) and as that kingdom was already depopulated by long 
and bloody foreign wars, by repeated emigrations to the >^w World, and 
enervated by lux u it, it now sunk into a state of lanj^or, out of which it 
has never since fully recovered. The remembrance of its former strength, 
however, still made it terrible ; and associations were formed for restraining 
the exorbitant power of Spain, after Spain had ceased to bo powerfuL 
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77^ domestic History of ^nglanfUfrom the Defeat of the Spanish Armada, 
in 1580, to the Death of Eiizahethy with some Particulars of Scotland and 
Ireland, ^ 

The execution of the queen of Scots, and the defeat of the Spanish Armada, 
freed Elizabeth from all apprehensions in regard to the safety of her crown. 
What part she took in the affairs of France and of the United Provinces, and 
what attempts she made by naval armaments to annoy the Catholic king, 
we have already seen. We must now, my dear Philip, take a view of her 
domestic policy, and her domestic troubles ; and of her transactiuns with 
Scotland and Ireland, from this g^eat »ra of her guilt and her glory to that 
of her death, which Irft vacant the throne of England to the house of Stuart. 

The leading characteristics of Elizabeth's administration were oeconomy 
And vi^iir. By a strict attention to the first, she was able to maintain a 
magninoent court, and to support the persecuted Protestants in France and 
the Low Countries, without oppressing her people, or involving the crown 
in debt ; and by a spirited cexert ion of the second, she humbled the pride of 
Spain, and rave stability to her throne, in spite of all the machinations of her 
enemies. After informing her parliament of the necessity of continuing the 
war against Philip, and how little she dreaded the power of that monarch, 
even though he raould make a raeater effort than that of his Invincible Ar- 
mada, she concluded thus : — But 1 am informed, that when he attemptecf 
this last invasion, -some upon the sea-ooast forsook their towns, fled up 
highw into the country, and left all naked and exposed to his entnmo^— 

• * 

fl) Grotint, lib. xvii. 

CS) FoiiMca. Trauvion de Morttcmes, 

(a) G«ddea, HkU» liapuU, Morttc. 
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'** but I swear unto you, by Gwl ! if i knAw *i 

« ■ "" “i” 

em.'to have “ww* W, w*. 

inff herself under the power of the “mmoM t « « "’■? 

larger supplies, and thereby endangering her ro^al «'|iciUiig 

tirnfl n]wn.va fomorlroklcr -Jj s v . ^ 



^ «,d sup-porting the arbitrar^d^cTe^the <7 T 

to her servants wd courtiers Tiatents for monopolies, wlucl. p.a im h : 

e-^alati^n in tl.e ..rU, and . nal.l I 
thoM who pi^rased them to raise commodities to what price they olciced 
in p^iculw^ was raised irom sixteen pence a husliel to fti'urU'ni or 
fifteen shillii^,(2) and several other articles in pr..i«.rtion. Almost all iL 
nece^es ofhfe were thus monopolised ; which'made a cert.dn m. oda" . ' y 

"iL^ng&'mteri’xl) ‘ *“ 

These gnev^CM were frequently complained of in parlianiont, l*ut mow 
^ecially by the PurWawf ; a religiouS sect who maintained, a.s tlie mine 
imports, that the church of England was not yet sufficiently juir^rtMl from the 
emrs of ^pery, and who carried the same hold spirit that dictated ihcir 
theological opinions into their political speculations, liut such eomplainiH 
were made at the peril of the members, who were frequently eommitled to 
custody for undue liberty of speech ; and all motions to remove those enor- 
mous grievances were suppressed, as attempts to invade the royal preroga- 
tive. The queen herself, by messages to the house, frefjuently admouislied 
the commons "not to meddle with what nowise belonged to them (matteis of 
" state or religion), and what did not lie within the compass of their under- 
" standing;” and she warned them, “since neitlicr her commands nor the 
" example of their wiser brethren (those devoted to the court) couhl reclaim 
" their audacious, arrogant, and presumptuous tolly, tJiat some other species 
" of correction must be found for theni.^X*^) 

These messages were patiently received by llie majority of the houw. 
Nay, it was asserted, "that the royal prerogative uas uoi io he canvasM>il, 
" nor disputed, nor examined, and did not even admit of any limitation ; 

that absolute princes, such as the sovereigns of Kngland, were a species 
" of divinity ; that it was in vain to attempt tying the (nicen's hands !•>' 
" laws or statutes, since, by her dispensing jiower, she couhl h>osen herself 
at pleasure r*(5) — But the Puritans, who alone pos'«essed any iust senti- 
ments of freedom, and who employed all their induKtry to he elected into 
parliament, still hsLzarded the utmost indignation of Elizalieth, in Mndic;itiiig 
the natural rights of mankind. They continued to keen alive 'J.at precious 
spark of liberty whidi they had re-kindled ; and which, hunimg fiercer fnun 
confinement, broke out into a blaze under the two succHvding rel ois, and, 
agitated but not smothered by opposition, consumed the clmrcli and rnmiar* 
chy ; from whose ashes, like the tabled phajiilx, singly to arrest the admira- 
tion of ages, sprung our present glorious and hanpv coii^titution. 

Among the subjects which Elizabeth prohibited the [larliaineut from taking 
into consideration, was the succession to the crown. But as all danger from 
a rival claim had expired with the queen of Scots, a motion vvu** uiiule by 
Peter Wentworth, a puritan, for petitioning lier majesty fix the suc^e**- 
sion; which, though in itself sufficiently resjMictlul, inceuM’d^ the queen to 
such a degree, that she ordered AV^entworth to he Hent.to the I ower, and lul 
^6 menffiers who seconded him to the Fleet.(6) Her malignity sgainai 

(1) D'Ewei, Journal of Parliament, 

tk) Ibid. 

C8) Ibid. 
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Maryteemi to Iato sottled upon her son James ; for she not only continued 
to avoid aeknowledgina him aa hinr succesaor^ though a peaceable and un-r 
aapirinpf prince^ but retiued to afuist him in Buppresaang a eoDapiracy of Bome 
Catholm ndbknmn, in conjunction with the king of Spain, their comznon 
enemy.fl) She endeavour^ to keep him in peiyetual japendence, byhribing 
hie imniBien, or fomenting diBcententa among hia subjecU ; and ^e appears 
to have been at the bottom of a oonspiracy, formed by the earl of Cowrie, for 
Beising the Idng^a person thou^ not, as commonly Supposed, with a de- 

si^ to take a w ay nis life. 

Meanwhile Eluabeth's attention was much occupied by the afifairs of Ire- 
land, where the English sovereignty had hitherto been uttle more than no- 
mln^ The Irish princes and nobler divided amona themselvei^ readi^ 
paid the exterior marks of obedience to a powdr whira they were not able 
to resist ; but as no durable force was ever kept on foot to retain them in 
submission, they still relapsed into their former state of barbarous indepen- 
dency. Other reasons conspired to prevent a cordial union. The gmall 
army which was maintained in Ireland never being rep^ularly paid, the ofiGieers 
were obliged to give their soldiers the privilege of free quarters upon the 
natives. Rapine and insolence inflamed the hatred which prevailed Mtween 
the conquerors and the conquered; apd that, together with the old opposi- 
tion of manners, laws, and interests, was now heightened by religious ani- 
mosity, the Irish beii^ still Catholics, and in a great measure savages. f 3^ 

The romantic and impolitic project of the English princes for subouing 
France occasioned this inattention to the affairs oi Ireland ; a conquest preg- 
nant with many solid advantages, and infinitely more suit^ to their condi- 
tion. Elizabew early saw the importance of that island, and took several 
measures for reducing it to a state of greater order and submission. Besides 
furnishing her deputies, or governors of Ireland, with a stronger force, she 
founded an university in Dublin, with a view of introducing arts and learn- 
ing into that capital and kingdom, and of civilising the barbarous manners 
of the people.(4) But unhappily sir John Perrot, in 1585, being then lord 
deputy, put arms into the hands of the inhabitants of Ulster, m order to 
enable them, without the assistance of the Enghsh government, to repress 
the incursions of the Scottish islanders ; and I^ilip 11. having, about the 
same time, engaged many of the Irish gentry to serve in his armies in the 
Low Countries, Ireland thus provided both with ofBcers and soldiers, with 
discipline and arms, was thenceforth able to maintain a more regular war. 
and became more formidable to England. 

Hugh O'Neale, the head of a potent dan, had been raised by the queen 
to the dignity of earl of Tyrone ; but preferring the pride of barbarous 
license and dominion to the pleasures or opulence and tranquillity, he se- 
cretly fomented the discontents of his countrymen, and formed the project 
of rendering himself independent. Trusting, however, to the influence of 
his deceitful oaths and protestations, as he was not yet sufficiently prepared, 
he surrendered himself into the hands of sir William Russel, who nad been 
appointed the qneen's deputy in Ireland ; and being dismissed, in consequence 
of these protestations of his pacific disposition, and retiring into his own 
oonntry, ne embraced the daring resolution of rising in open reb^lion, and 
of relying no longer on the lenity and imprudence of nis enemies. His 
sucoess exceeded his most sangiune hop^ After amusing sir John Norris, 
sent over to reduce him to obe^nce, with treacherous promises and pro- 
posals of accommodation, by means of which the war was spun out for some 
years, he defeated the Enguah army under B;r Henry Bagnal, who had suc- 
ceeded to the command on the deatn of the gallant Norrii^ and who was left 
dead mi tiie field, together with fifteen hundred men.(5) 

TUa.viotory, which mightily unimated the courage of Uie Irish, and mig^d 

(1) SpoUwood. 

W RoberUou, Hut. Scut. vol. ii. 

ay Hccomnt of Inland. 

(4) Sir Johu Davis. CauiUeu. 

(5j Id. ibid. 
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rigorous measures. And she apoointed at hi. poAina the war by 

fal^te the earl of ISs«>revKSdUo« 

unlimited , and, in 4^er to msure him suocen aaaiiut the tkl lII!i! 2 
m. army of ttounmd foot and thirteen hSJIS^ 

unacquainted with the country^ and miided bv intereatod * 

poinW the enMNrt^ioim of ^e oueen and the nation ; tJSj fearSi,e^“ui 
ah^tion of her aff^ions, by tie artifices of his eimmie.; he eiUSnlJ^ the 
rash r^lntionrf retummg home, expressly contrary to her orders, and art 
nrrf at court before any one was apprised of his intentions-i l) 

The B^^n rad unexpet^ appearance ef her favourite, whose impa. 
UenM ca^^ Urn to hw bed-chamber, where he threw himself at her fert 
and kis^ her hand, at first disarmed the resentment of Elisabeth. 8he was 
incapaUe, in that moment of soft surprise, of treating him with severity • 
hence Essex was teduc^ to say, on retiring, he thanked God, that tbouirh be 
bad Buffered much trouble and many BtorniB abroad, he found a sweet calm 
at hoine.(S) 

Elizabeth, however, had no sooner leisure for recollection, than her dis- 
pleasure returned. All Essex's faults^again took possession of her mind, 
and she thought it necessary, by some severe discipline, to subdue that 
haughty and imperious spirit, whi^, presuming on her partiality anil imliil- 
gence, had ventured to disreg^ her instructiuns, and disobey her commands. 
She ordered him to be confined ; and, by a decree of the privy council, be 
was deprived of all his emplo^ents, except that of Master of the Horae, 
and sentenced* to remain a prisoner during her majesty's pleasure. 

Humbled by this sentence, but still trusting to the queen’s tenderness, 
Essex wrote to her, that he kissed her m^esiy's hand, and the rod with wliich 
she had corrected him ; but that he could never recover his wonted cheer- 
fulness, tUl she deigned to admit him to that presence, which had over heeu 
the chief source of his happiness and enjoyment. He had now resolved, he 
added, to make amends for his past errors; to retire into a rural solitude, 
and say with Nebuchadnezzar, '' Let my dwelling he w'ith the beasts of the 
held, let me eat grass as an ox, and l>e wet with the dew of heaven, till it 
shall please the queen to restorh me to my iinder8tanding."(3) 

Elizaoeth, who had ^ways declared to the world, and even to Essex him- 
self, that the purpose of her severity was to correct, not to ruin him, was 
much pleased with these sentiments ; and replied, that she heartily wished 
his actions might correspond with bis expressions. Evep^ one ex|>ected that 
he would soon be restored to his former degree of credit and favour ; nay, 
as is naiiftl in reconciliations proceeding from tenderness, that ho^ would ac- 
quire an additional ascendant over his fond mistress. But Essex's enemies, 
by whom ahe was continually surrounded, found means to |>erauade the 
queen, that his lofty spirit was not yet sufficiently subdued ; and, as a far- 
uier trial of hSa suomission, she refused to renew a patent, which he pos- 
snasnd^ for a monopoly of sweet wines. She even sccompanied hew refuaai 
with an insult. ** An ungovernable beast," added she, must be stinted in 

" Its provender."(4) , i i 

Essex, who had with difficulty restrained hU# proud heart so long, and 
whose patience was now exhausted, imagining, from this fresh instMce 
verity, that the queen was become inexorable, gave full rein to n®* 
position, and threw off all appearance of duty and resprot. AJneadjr 
the public ffivour, he practised anew every art of jmpulan^. He 
himself in great liberties of speech ; particularly in reg»^ to toe 
penon,whi^ waestiU an object of her vonitv, and on jJ* 

. Mself to be complimented, though approactnng to her serenUetli year. 

(1) Winwood, rol. i. 

CS) SydMrif’§ Letters, rol. ii. 

CS) Camden. 
r45 Ibid 
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And whnt wM, if possible^ still more mortifdng to Elizabeth^ he made secret 
AppUcatioos to the king of Scotland, her n^r and presamptive succe^r, 
Bering to extort an immediate declaration in bis favour.(l^ 

But James, although sufficiently desirous of securing the succession of 
England, and tiiopgh he had negotiated with all the courts of Europe, in 
order to procure support to his hereditary title, did not approve of tlie vio- 
lent^eans which Essex proposed to employ for that end. His natural timi- 
dity of temper made him averse against any bold rapedient ; and he was 
afraid, if the attempt should fail, that Elizabeth might be induced to take 
some extraordinary step to his prejudice. Essex, however, continued to 
use of that prince's claim, as a colour for his rebellious projects. A 
select council of malecontents was formed ; and it was agreed to seize the 
palace, to oblige the queen to remove all E^x's enemies, to call a parlia- 
ment, and to settle the succession, together with a new plan of government.(2) 
Elkabeth had some intimation of these desperate resolutions. Essex was 
aummoned to attend the council ; but he received a private ^ote, which 
warned him to provide for his safety. He concluded that all his conspiracy 
was discovered ; excused himself to the council, on account of a pretended 
indisposition ; and, as he judged it impracticable to seize the palace without 
more preparations, he sallied forth; at the head of about two hundred fol- 
lowers, and attempted to raise the c^ty- But the citizens, though much at- 
tached to his person, showed no disposition to join them. In vain did he 
tell them, that his life was in danger, and that England wm sold to the Spa- 
niards. Th^ flocked about him in amazement, but remained silent and in- 
active : and Essex, despairing of success, retreated with difficulty to his own 
house. There he seemed determined to defend himself to the last extre- 
mity, and rather to die, like a brave man, with his sword in his hand, than 
ignominiousl^ by the hands of the executioner ; but, after some parley, his 
resolution failed him, and he surrendered at discretion.(3) 

Orders were immediately given for the trial of Essex, and the most consi- 
derable of the other conspirators. Their guilt was too notorious to admit of 
any doubt, and sentence was pronounced accordingly. The queen, who had 
behaved with the utmost composure during the insurrection, now appeared 
all agitation and irresolution. The unhappy condition of Essex awakened 
her mndness afresh : resentment and aflection shared her breast at turns ; 
the care of her own safety, and concern f5r her favourite. She signed the 
warrant for his execution, she countermanded it ; she again resolved on his 
death, she felt a new return of tenderness. She waited impatiently for the 
intercession of a friend, to whom she might yield that forgiveness, which of 
herself she was ashamed to grant. No such friend appear^^ ; and Elizabeth, 
imagining this unnateful neglect to proceed from Essex's haughtiness — 
from a pride of spirit, which disdained to solicit her clemency, at last per- 
mitted the sentence to be put in execution. (4) He was privately beheaded 
in the Tower, to prevent tne danger of a popular insurrection. 

Such was the untimely fate of Robert d'Evreux, earl of Essex. ^ Brave, 
generous, affable, incapable of disguising bU ow n sentiments or of misrepre- 
senting those of others, he possessed the rare felicity of being at once the 
favourite of his sovereign, and the darling of the people. But this so for- 
tunate circumstance proved the cause of his destruction. Confident of the 
queen's partiality towards him, as well as of his own merit, he treated her 
with a haughtiness which neither her love nor her dignity could bear ; and, 
when his rashness, imprudence, and violence, had exposed him to her r^ent- 
ment, he hoped, by means of his popularity, to make her submit to his im- 
perious will. But the attachment or the people to his person was not stro^ 
enough to shake their idlegiance to the throne. He saw his mistake, thoum 
too late ; aud his death was accompanied with many circumstances of the 
most humiliating penitence. But his remorse unhappily took a wrong direR>* * 

(1) Bircli'i Afem. vol. ii. 

iS) Cfimdea. 

(8) Ibid. 

C4) Bircli. Bacon. Cauideu. 
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sttemptiiuf to make hU peaco with Helven ; and! it 

aueation^, whatever he might im^ne in those moment «ffliS“on wh^ 
ther, in hewing hu wimea, he did not secretly mourn his di^Sl^ 
bition, and m n^ing his accomplices hope to appease hU soveJSSl^ 
however that migh^, it ie sincerely to hi lame.lt^ed tha? a ^ 
of so mmy n«*le virtues should have involved not only hiSi^. 
of hia friends in rum. ^ 

The king of Scotland, who had a great regard for Essex, though he neg- 
lected his violent counsels, no sooner heard of his criminal and nnsuccesslul 
enterprise, than he sent two embassadors to the court of England, in order 
to intercede for his life, as ^^ell as to congratulate the queen on her escape 
from the late insurrection and conspiracy. But these envoys arrived 
late to execute the first part of their instructions, and therefore prudently 
concealed it. Elizabeth received them with all possible marks ofresiHH t ■ 
and, during their residence in England, they found the dispositions of nioii 
as favourable as they could wish to the Scottish succession, 'riiov even en- 
tered into a private correspondence with secretiirv Cecil, son of the late lord 
treasurer Burleigh, whose influence, after the fall of Essex, was urn-inn roul- 
ed.(«) That profound courtier thoughf it prudent to acquire, hv this indicy, 
the confidence of a prince, who might soon become his m.-ister : and Jaines, 
having gained the man whose opposition he had hitherto chiefly fenri*il, 
waited in perfect security till time should bring about that e\ent nhii h 
would open his way to the English throne.(3) 

While thesf things were transacting in Britain, lord Mountjoy, who siu-- 
ceeded Essex in Ireland, had restored the queei?’s authority in that kiiiplom. 
He defeated the rebels near Kinsale, though siipjxirted by six thouMiiid Sj>a- 
niards, whom he expelled the island ; and many of the chieftains, after 
skulking for some time in the woods and monisscs, submitted to mercy, and 
received such conditions as the deputy was pleased to prescribe. E\en 'I'y- 
rone petitioned for terms ; whicli, being denied him, he was obliged to 
throw himself on the queen's clemency. (4) 

But £21izabeth was now incapable of receiving any pleasure from this un- 
fortunate conclusion of the war, ^hich had long occupied her ooiiiicils, ex- 
hausted her treasury, and disturbed her domestic peace. 'I'hongh in her 
seventieth year, she had hitherto enjoyed a good state of health ; hut the 
infirmities of old age at length began to steal upon her, and with them that 
depression of spirits by which they are naturally accompanied. She hail iu> 
offspring to inherit her extensive dominions : no son, no daughtor. to whom 
she could transmit her sceptre, and the glories of her illustriou'i reign ; no 
object of affection to alleviate her sorrows, or on whom she could reptmi^ her 
increasing cares. There lay the source of her most dangerous dineaHc. A 
deep melancholy, which nothing could dissipate, and which rendered her dead 
to evegy htunan satisfaction, had settled on her mind. 

EieeiE* •• I have already observed, had been consigned to tiic exenit inner 
Bolelr m 4 suspicion that the obstinacy and haughtiness of his s^unt. ».till 
disibunfaw.submiBsioa, would not permit him to implore tlie queen s clemen- 
cy. HIb criminal designs would have been forqven^, as tlic extri^Hganres 
of a grOat soul : but his want of confidence in tHb affection of an indulgent 
mistress, or bis sullen contempt of her mercy, were V®' . * 1,1 

mies knew it : they took advantage of it, to nn the al>et 

been deceived, and lamented her raabnea*, m aatrificmg a man <^n aHotas 


-(I) Winwood, vol. i. 
C*) Othonie. 

(8) Spotswuod. 

< 4 ) Cniiulcii. 

• Vox.. 1 
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life lier bappinen depended. His mmorf beeaoi^^deilp moee dear to^Jker, 
end ehe seUoiB menuoned his name without teerSf^^ Other circumstaaM 
eoospired to hdehten her regret. Her courtiers having no longer the supe- 
rior £svour of &seT to drcM, grew leas respectful and assiduous in their 
attendance, and all men desirous of jnreferment seemed to look forward to 
her sQooessor. The people caught the temper of the court, the queen went 
abroad without the usuu acdamations. And as a farther cause of uneasi- 
ness, die had been jirevailed on, contrary to her moat solemn dedarationa 
and resdutiong, to pardon Tyrone, whose rebellion had crested her so much 
trouble, and whom she regarded as the remote cause of all her favourite's 
miribrtunes. An unexpected discovery completed her sorrow, and rendered 
her mehuidioly mortaL 

While Essex was in high favour with Elizabeth, she had given him a ring 
as a pledge of her affection ; and accompanied it with a promise, that into 
whatever disgrace he might fall, or whatever prejudices she migM be induced, 
by his enemies, to entertain against him, on producing that ring he might 
depend on her for forgiveness. This precious gift he had reserved for the 
find extremity. All his misfortunes had not been able to draw it from him ; 
but after his condemnation, he resolved to try its efficacy, and committed it 
to the countess of Nottingham, in order to be delivered to the queen. The 
countess communicated the matter her husband, one of Essex's most im- 

I ilacable enemies, who persuaded her to act an atrocious part ; neither to de- 
iver the ring to the queen nor return it to the earL Elizabeth, who had 
anxiously expected that last appeal to her tenderness, imputed an omission, 
occasioned by the countess's treachery, to the disdainful pride of her favour- 
ite ; and she was chiefly induced, by the resentment arising from that idea, 
to sign the warrant for his execution.(S2) 

Conscience discovered what it could not prevent. The countess of Not- 
tingham falling ill, and finding her end fast approaching, was seized with 
remorse on account of her perfidy. She desired to see the queen, in order to 
reveal to her a secret, without disclosing which she could not die in peace. 
When the queen entered her apartment, she presented the fatal ring ; re- 
lated the purpose for which she had received it, and begged forgiveness. All 
Elizabeth B affection returned, and all her rage was roused. Gk>d may for- 
giv^ you," cried she, ^^but 1 never caz^!^ shaking the dying countess in 
her bed, and rushing out of the room.(S) 

Few and miserabm, after this discovery, were the days of Elizabeth. Her 
spirit left her, and existence itself seemed a burden. She rejected all conso- 
lation : she would scarcely taste food, and refused every kind of medicine, 
dedaring that she wished to die, and would live no longer. She could not 
«ven be prevailed on to go to bed ; but threw herself on the carpet, where 
die remained, pensive and silent, during ten days and nights, fesudog on 
cushions, and holding her finger almost continually in her mouth, wHh her 
oyes open, and fixed upon the ground. Her sighs, her groan^ were all ex- 
pressive of some inward grief, which she car^ not to utter, and which 
preyed upon life. At last, her death being visibly fqiproacbing, the privy 
council sent to know her will, in iward to her snocemor. She answered 
with a feeble voice, that aa she had hdd a ngal eeeptre, she desired no other 
than a roval sucoessor ; and on Cecil's deabing her to explain herself, die 
eaid, ^ who should that bd but my neareet kinsman the kiitf of Boots ?" She 
expired soon after, without a struggle, her body being totafly wasted by an- 
gmdi and abstineiiee.(4) 

^ Birdfi Mem. vol. ii. 

« Blroh*i Meuufir* mmd 
Ca) Ibid. 

(tJ pBindcn. Bircb. Stijpe* lu tbit sccouot of tbe death of ElUabetb. 1 bavejif- 
fered, in tome particulars, from the crowd of historiant. Bat, in conformity witnge* 
nerd testimony. 1 have mentioned ber nomtinatiou of the kiof of Scotland ae her 
ccjMT ; yet a respectable -eye* and ear-witness tells us. That she was ipetck^u before tbe 
HueaHmm relative to the ntcgwtou was proposed by tbe privy council. He candidly adds, 
Mwever, ** that by pnttins her band to ber bead, when tbe king of Scots was named to 
succeed ber, tMip a/( kmew hr was ike man she desired should reign after her*' (flfr- 
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aftwpA • mow strikiitf Imod on the unmibstuithd nature 
of hvMan gre nto — s t h a n m the <doBe ox this celebrated relan. Few eove- 
reigBM ever swmyed aeoeptro with more dJgnitv than ElixAetb; fewbmre 
e^yed ««« unlfonn proeperity, and none could be more beloved by their 
people ; yet tVila great princeea, after all her glory imd popuiarlfy^ lived to 
fall mto neglect, and eunk to the grave beneath the preaeare of r pnwM^ 
grief, aocoinpaal^ by ^un^ce* o/ dirtrew, wbid, the wretch on the 
torture might pity, “d the ^ve who expires at the oar does not 

feel. But tite wign oIElMabetkyidds other lewong. Ushowsto^rt l 

degree of wealth and cons^uenoe a nation may be raised in a few years, by 
a wise and vigoroiu administration: and what powerful efforts may be made 
by a brave and united people, in repelling or annoying an enemy, how supe- 
rior soever in force. * 

The character of Elizabeth heraelf has bera too often drawn to admit of 
any new feature, and is best delineated in her conduct. To all the personal 
jealousy, the coquetry, and little vanities of a woman, she united the sound 
understanding and finn spirit of a man. A greater share of feminine soft- 
ness might have made her more agreeable as a wife or a mistress, though not 
a better queen ; but a less insidious policy would have reflected more lustre 
on her aaminiatration, and a less rigid frugality, on some occasions, would 
have given more success to her But as i^e was, and as slie acted, 

she must be allowed to have been one of the greatest sovereigns that ever 
filled a throne, and may perhaps be considered as the most illustrious female 
that ever did honour to humanity. 


LETTER LXXIII. 

France, from the Peace of Vervinit, in 1598, to the death of Henry IV. in 
1610, wUh tome Account of the Affaire of Germany under Rodolyh II. 

No kininlom, exempt from the horrors of war, could be more wretched than 
France, at the peace of Vervins, The crowu was loa^ with debts uid peu- 
sions: the country barren and desolated; the jieople poor and mi^ble ; 
and the nobility, from a long habit of rAellion, rapine, and disorder, bad lost 
all sense of justice, aUegiance, or legal submission- They bad been i^u^- 
tomed to set at nought the authority of tlie prince, to invade the royal pre- 
rogative, and to sport with the lives and property of the pwp 

HappUy Franoewas favoured with a king, equally able imd wi ling to re- 
medy^ ttese evils. Henry IV. to a sincere regard for the wePare of his 
KLS SdW a imlnd h^ imd a bold heart, ^is auperior.ty »" s^j;. ^ 
whuih he had been habituated from his most 

BWAV with all men of the military profession ; and his magnammity, gauan 

to the nobility in g»pe™‘ i 

pi™ rf 

gsas, amid so many dmigers and in need of an able 

of one head, and tne firmness of one more ordinary cares of 

and upright minister, on whom **®."^* u „„ the most important mat- 
government, and with whom he might con servant, the msrquia He 

tm of state. Such an assistant h®, !Sre^re weight to hu 

Rosni, whom be weated duke of SuUy, in order to give more >« 

•*«•****«•■ . . ■ Hpnrv IV. Equally brave in 

. -Sully seemed formed to be the mini^ of H q coiloesa and 

t£e fi4l, and penetrating in the cabinet, he possenwu m 

moire ^theUfef JJo*«rf. Coreu Eoriy 

late earl of Cerke, ei>tor ot Carer . Memou , ^ ^ 

tins sign : be lupposet it might be Ibe eBeei oi p»>“ 
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pemvmince tkan t]j«t f^veat fMinee, wlw vola ti l i ty. 
thought did not'fiennit him to attend long to any one obj«Dtj(1) AttadbM 
to iiifl master** person by friendship^ and to his interest and the public good 
by principle^ he employed hiraseli with the most indefatigable mdustry to 
restore the dignity of the crown, without ^ving umbrage to the nobility, or 
trespassing on the rights of the people. His hrst care was the finances; and 
it is inconceivable in how little time he drew the most exact order out of 
that chaos, in which they had been involved by his predecessors. He made 
the king perfectly master of his own affairs; dusting the whole system of 
the finances into tables, by the help of which Henry could see, almost at a 
single glance, aU the di^rent branches of his revenue and expenditure. He 
levied taxes in the shortest and most frugal manner possible ; for he 
held, that every man so employed was a citizen lost to the public, and yet 
maintained- by the public. He diminished all the expenses of govern- 
ment ; but, at the same time, paid every one punctually, and took care that 
the king should always have such reserve, as not to be obliged, on any emer- 
gency, either to lay new impositions on his people, or to make use of cre- 
dit.(2) By these prudent measures, he paid, in the space of five years, all 
the debts of the crown ; augmented the revenue four millions of livies, and 
had four millions in the treasury, though he had considerably reduced the 
taxes.(3) 

Sully's attention, however, was not confined merely to the finances. He 
had the most sound notions of policy and legislation ; and he endeavoured 
to convert them into practice. “ If 1 had a principle to establish," says he, 
it W’ould be this; that ^ood moraU and good laws are reciprocally formed 
hy each other" No observation can be more just, or of more importance to 
society ; for if the government neglect the manners, a relaxation of man- 
ners will lead to a neglect of laws ; and the evil will go on always increas- 
ing, until the community arrive at the highest degree of corruption, when 
it must reform or go to ruin. ‘‘ Hence," adds Sully, “ in the affairs of men, 

“ the excess of evil is filways the source of good."(4) In consequence of this 
mode of thinking, he co-operated warmly with the king’s wishes, in restoring 
order and justice throughout all parts of his dominions, and in getting such 
laws enacted as were farther necessary for that purpose. 

But Sully's maxims, though in general cexcellent, were better suited in 
some respects to a poor and small republic than to a great and wealthy mo- 
narchy. Sensible that a fertile country, well cultivated, is the principal 
source of the happiness of a people, and the most solid foundation of na- 
tional prosperity, he gave great encouragement to agriculture. But the 
austerity oi his principles made him an enemy to all manufactures connect- 
ed with luxury, although it is evident that a prosperous people will possess- 
themselves of such manufactures ; and that, if they cannot fabricate them, 
they must be purchased from foreigners with the precious metals, or with 
the^ common produce of the soil, which might otherwise be employed in the 
maintenance of usel^ul artisans. 

Henry himself, whose ideas were more liberal, though generaUy less ac- 
curate than those of his minister, had juster notions of this matter. He ac- 
cordingly introduced the culture and the manufacture of silk, contrary to 
the opinion of Sully : and the success was answerable to his expectations. 
Before his death, he had the satisfaction to see that manufacture not only 
supply the home consumption, but brimr more money into the kingdom than 
any of the former staple coinniodities.(5) 

Henry also established, at great expense, manufactures of linen and ta- 
jiestry. The workmen for the first he drew from the United Provinces ; for 
the last, from the Spanish Netherlands. He gave high wages and good 
settlements to all.(6) Hence his success. He was sensible that industrioi^ • 

(1) Mezeray. 

(2) Thuaiiijs. 

(3) -Afem. de Sully, tom. ir. 

(4) Id. ibid. 

Ch'i Sir G. Carew's Relation of the State uf Rrance under Henry IV, 

(b') P. Mattliieu. 
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neoDle iwwild nM leave tbeir native country withnni: tim f 
ro rfter had left it. AXX?wri5te 

dined to retum, in to enjoy the company of their friends and fXwI 
citiaeM, unlw fired by such advantages as should over-balance that desire 
In order to fi^tato commerce, and promote the conveniency of his subiects' 
he buUt the Po^Ne^, and cut the canal of Briare, wUcb joins the 4ine 
and Loire; i^d he had projected the junction of the two seas, when a period 
was put to his life, and with that to all hia other great designs. * 

In the promutioa of these wise and salutary measures, which raised 
France from the desolation and misery in which she «as involved to a won, 
flounshmg condition than she had ever enjoyed, Henry met with 

t®** ^ too sU-S 

impr^oiw ^ras continually engaging him in „ew aZ' s 
dMtructive at once of his domestic peace and of the public tnmnuillitv • . id 
what u truly extroor^nary in a man of gallantry, the last attachment ai.I 
peared always to be the strongest. His sensibility, insteiul of being hlinu. d 
seemed only to become keener by the cluuige of (»bjei ts. Simfco hatl iloaill 
relieved him from the importunities of Gabriel d’Estrees, w liom he bail ereaied 
duchess of Beaufort, and who possessed siicli an absolute a^i eiulant over i>ini 
that he seemed resolved to marry her coiitr.iry to tlie advice t»f hi.s 
counsellors — no sooner was be extricated from’ this emharra^^ineiil. than he 
gave a promise of marriage to Henrietta d’Entnigues, thoui;h not yet ili- 
vorced from Margaret of Valois, his first queen, whose lieentiouj^ atiatiiiri li.iti 
digusted him, though perhaps as excus;ible as liis own. I'liat .ntful w anion 
had drawn this promise from him, before slie would eiown his wi..hes. 
He showed tho obligation to Sully, when ready to he delivered; and th.it 
faithful servant, transported with zeal fur his mastei ’& honour, tore it m 
pieces. " I believe vou are turned a fool I" said lloiirv. “ 1 know it/’ re- 
plied Sully ; "and wish I were the only fool in l''raiiia‘.”( 1 ) 

Sully now thought himself out of favour for ever; ami reinained in that iqd- 
nion, when the king surprised him, hy atldin^ to his loriuer employ miMit > 
that of master of the ordnance. The sentence of divoiio, which Henry ii.itl 
long been soliciting at Rome, was procured in 1.395) ; and he married, in onler 
to please his subjects, Mary of Medicis, niece to tlie gre.it duke of 'I’liMMiiy . 
But this step did not put an endjbo his g.illantries, wiueh continued to eui- 
broil him perpetually either w ith the queen t»r liis mi‘'tre^^, created inaiehi- 
oness of Verneuil. And SullVy whose gooil olfice-> were always requiretl on 
such occasions, often found the utmost dilhculty in aeeomriiod.iting these 
amorous quarrels, whicli greatly agitated the mind of lieMry.(‘.ij 

But Henry's most alarming troubles proceeded iroiu tin* jntrigues of tiio 
court of Spain. By these tlie duke of Sayoy was eiriiMir.it.itl »• riuiintain 
war against him; and, after that prince wiw huiiihled, tin* tluke t»i liinm 
was drawn into a conspiracy, w'hich cost him hi.s he. id. Other ronhjilr.n n's 
were formed through the same instigation : the queen herselt '• as imlin ed 
to hold a secrect correspondence with Spain, and a SjianisJi /aclitui hegan to 
appear in the king's councils. (3) 

These continued attempt.s to disturb the peace of his kingdom, ami s.'iji 
the foundation of his throne, made Henry resoh e to carr) into execution 
a design which he had long meditated, of humyiyg the huuM! oi Austri.i, 
and circumscribing its powers in Italy and Germany. Idle he was matur- 
ing that great pi^ect, a dispute concerning the suc<;essi<Mi to the duchies o 
Cfeves and Juliers aflForded him a pretext for taking arms ; and tins cinairii- 
Btance naturally leads us to cast an eye on the state of the i*rii|nre. 

We have already brought down theaffairs of (hrmaiiy Ui the dectii ot 
Maximilian II. Hia B«n, llo.loli.h II. «ho ial.t-nUtl, a-. '‘V;;." 

^6^4) the pacific disposition of his father, succeeiled him on the imperial 

(1) Afrm. tom. ii. . , .. ii..a «if flrurr'^ lIi»- 

W Ibid. tom. iv. hb. XXV. l.'n'he l.aic v .Mrilicd ihe Jieaict 

neter which induced the §affc liH>le lo sh\, i i*'*i nv 
heroes of antiquity, if he h.wi been erirly d.priwd ul Ins vini.i.. 

(3) Oapleix. Mezeray 
do LetUr LXVllJ. 
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thmie in 1570; and, alUtougli more occupied idmut the bem’Oiie tkan the 
earth (being deroted both to eetronomy and aetrole^, which he etudiod 
under the femooe Tycho Brahe)^ the empire dorii^ hie hmg reign enjoyed 
almoet unintemiptM tranquillity. The equity of his administration eom- 
pensated for its weakneia. The chief diaturbaneea which he met with pro- 
ceeded from his brother Matthias, whom we have seen governor or the 
United FVovinces. The Turks, as nsuai, had invaded Hungary ; Blatthias 
had been successful in opposing tiieir progress ; and a peace had been con- 
cluded, in 1000, with suHw Acmmet, auooessor if Mahoi^ IIL llie Hun- 
garians thus relieved, became Jralous of their religkms rights, conferred 
their crown upon Matthias, their deliverer, who granted them full Ifoerty of 
conscience, with every other privile^ which they could desire.(l) Matthias 
afterward be<»me master of Austrui and Mordvia, on the same conditions ; 
and the emperor Rodolph, in order to avoid the horrors of civil war, oon- 
firmed to him those usurpations, together with the suc ce ss i on to the king- 
dom of Bohemia, where the Lutheran opinions had taken deep root.(2) 

In proportion as the reformed relimon gained ground in Hungary and 
Bohemia, the Protestant princes of the empire bec^e desirous of securing 
and extending their privileges; and their demands being refused, they en- 
tered into a new confiMeracy called the Evangelical Union. This association 
was opposed by another, formed to plotect the ancient faith, under the name 
of the Catholic League. The succession to the duchies of Cleves and Juliers 
roused to arms the heads of the two parties who may be said to have slum- 
bered since the peace of Passau. 

John William, duke of Cleves, Juliers, and Berg, having died without 
issue, several competitors arose for the succession, and the most powerful 
prepared to support their title by Uie sword. In order to prevent the evils 
which must have been occasioned by Budrviolent contests, As well as to sup- 
port his own authority, the emperor cited all the daimaats to appear before 
nim, within a certain term, to explain the nature of their severa preten- 
sions. Meanwhile he sequestered the fiefs in dispute, and sent his cousin 
Leopold, in quality of governor, to take possession of them, and to rule them 
in hfs name, till the ri^t of inheritance should be settled. Alarmed at this 
step, John Sigismund, elector of Brandenburg, and the duke of Neuburg, 
two of the competitors, united against the emperor, whom they suspected 
of interested views, ^ey were si^ported by the elector Palatine, and 
the other princes of the Evangelical union, as the emperor was by the elec- 
tor of Saxony, one of the claimants, and the princes of the Catholic Lea- 
gue ; and in order to be a match for their enemies, who were in alliance with 
th^ope and the king of Spain, they applied to the king of fVance.(3) 
Heniy, as has been observed, wantea only a decent apology for breaking 
open^^th the house of Austria. That apology was now lumidied him. 
The Protestant envoys found him well disposed to assist them : and a do- 
mestic event contributed to confirm his resolution. The king was enamoured 
of the princess of Condd.(4) Her husband, in a fit of jealously, carried her 
to Brussels. The archduke Albert afforded them protection, notwithstanding 
a mesaase from the Prencih court, demanding &eir return. This new in- 
jury, which Henry keenly felt, added to so many others, iuAamed his rage 
against the bouse of Auiitrijft to the highest pit^ ; and he began insUnfly 


Cl) Heiu, Hib/. Je rffmp.liv. iii. cbsp. rii. 

® ^ »«». cbiip. Tii. Bsrre, Hbf. dTAOewutgne, tout ix. , 

fs; HeiM st Barre, ubi lup. 

CO Uearr'i psampu for ibst hriy, of the fiuuilf of Montmorencr, eommencMl befm 
her msrrisfe; sod he •ecnit oolr to have connected her with the prince of Condd in 
order ^re scoDrelr to jBrmttfy hit deiiree. “ When I firat perceived,*’ tayt SuUr, •• thia 
fmennf inclination in Heniy, I nted my ntinoit eudearourt to prevent the proareae 
much rreafer inconveniencet from it than from any of hii tSnSi i 
att^menU. And although tbeae endearoura proved inelTectiial, 1 reaewed them 
again, wlwn the king proposed to me his design of mnnying Mndemoiselle Montmo- 
reocy to the priuce of Cond^; for 1 had no reason to expect Henry would exait. ia 
such circumsUnces, that generous self-denial which some lovers have abown thtJn- 
selves capable of, when they have taken this iiief hod. to imiiose upon tliemselfWi tSa 
uecestily of renouncing the oldect of u lender affection.” d/cM. Ur. ttvL 
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ta put la jnotioa tU Um wheels of thei vast nechioe, which he hod beea 
ofHMtruetiiig for many years, in order to erect a balance of power In Eorope. 

Historisns are as much divided in regard to the nature of Henry's OfZtd 
D€m§n (for so it is eummonly called) as they are agreed about iu ol^t. 
The idan of a Christian commonwealth, as exhibited in Sully 's Memoirs, by 
dividing Earope into fifteen associated sUtes, seems a theory too romantic 
even for the vision^ brain of a speculative p^tidan. Yet it is not impos- 
sible but Henry might, at times, amuse his imagination with such a splendid 
idea: the soundest minds have their reveries, but he never could smously 
think of carrying it into execution. Perhaps he made use of it only ss a 
gay covering to his real purpose of pulling down the house of Austris ; and 
of making himself, by that meaQi, the arbiter of Christendom. 

But whatever may have been the scheme on which Henry valued himself 
so much, and from which he expected such extraordinary consequences, his 
avowed resolution now was, to give law to the German branch of the Aus- 
trian family, by supportii^ the Evazigelical Union. His preparations were 
vigorous, and his negotiations successful. The duke of Savoy* his old enemy, 
and the most politic prince in Europe readily entered into his views. Tl'ie 
Italian powers in general approved of his design, and the Swiss and the Ve- 
netians took part in Ihe alii^ce. He himsell assembled an army of forty 
thousand men, chiefly old troops ; find a more excellent train of artillery 
was prepared than had ever been brought into the field. Sully assured him 
there were forty mlilions of livTes in the treasury ; "and," added he, " if 
" you do not increase your army beyond forty thousand, 1 will supply you 
" with money sufficient for the support of the war, without laying any new 
" tax upon your people/*(l) 

The King of *r ranee proposed to command his army in person* and was 
impatient to put bimselfat its head ; but tlie queen* appointed regent during 
his absence, insisted on being solemnly crowned before his departure. Henry* 
if we may believe the duke of Sully, was more disquieted at the tlioughta uf 
this ceremony thRii by any thing that had ever happened to him in hi* life. 
He was not only displeased with the delay which it o«jaaioned, but* he is a^id 
to have been conscious of an inward dread ; arismg, no doubt* from the 
many barbarous attempts which had been made upon his person, the rumours 
of new conspiracies, and the opportunity which a crowa i^orded of putting 
them in execution. He agreed. However, to the coronation, notwithstand- 
ing these apprehensionB, and even to be present at it. On that occasion he 
escaped : but next day, his coach being obstructed in a narrow street, 
Ravaillac, a blood-thirsty bigot, who had long sought such an opportunity, 
mounted the wheel of his carriage, and stabb^ him to the heart with a knife, 
over the duke d'Espemon’s shoulder, and amidst six more of his courtiers. 
The assassin, like some others of that age, thought he had done an accepta- 
ble service to God in committing murder ; espemaUy as the king wm going 
to assist the Protestants, and consequently was still a heretic in his heart. 
He accordingly did not offer to make his escape, and seemed much surprised 
at the detestation in which his crime was hela-(2) He pers i s t ed to the last, 
that it was entir^ bis own act, and that he had no acoomplloe. 

Thus perished Henry IV. one of the ablest and best prwe^ that ever sat 
upon the throne of A more meUncboly 

ter the human n|ind than is suggested by his ujftimdy fall ; that a 
unworthy of existence* and incapable of oim meritonoiu actioi^ 
able to olMl^ct the moat iUustrious enterprises, ^ mordi. 

cessary to the welfare of millions !-Henry's 

nate passion for women, which led him into n^y cfiMctiw 

that rsther a blemiah in hto private, than J.** 

Thous^ no man was more a lover, he was Jways a k*ng. H . . /■ 

hl^^nktiesses to direct his cmincUs, or to influence in of^ 

■orvants. But his libertine example had unavoidably a permoous effect 


Cl) J/em dt SuUy, liv. zxvii. 
(t) Mem de Sutip; liv. sxvii, 
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upon the mannera of the nation : it produced a Ucentioitf gBllaatiy that in- 
fected ell orders of men, and ^which his heroic qualities only could have 
counteracted, or prevented from degenerating into the most enervating sen- 
8uality.(l) It was productive, however, of consequences abundantly fatal. 
Four thousand French gentlemen are said to have been killed in single com- 
bats, ohiefly arising from amorous quarrels, during the first eighteen years of 
Henry's reign.^S) Having been long habituat^ to the sigh^t of blood, and 
** prodi^ of his own," says SuUv, ‘‘ he could never be prevailed on strictly 
to enforce the laws against duel]ing."(3> 


LETTER LXXIY. 


A general View of the Continent of Europe, from the Assassination of 
Henry IV. to the Treaty of Prague, in 1635. 

The greater part of the European continent, during the period that followed 
the death of Henry IV. was a scene of anarchy, rebellion, and bloodshed. 
Germany continued for many yearsonvolved in those disputes which he was 
preparidg to settle. Religious controversies, which generally mingle them- 
selves with civil affairs, distracted the United Provinces, and robbed them 
of the sweets of that liberty which they had so gaUantly earned by their 
valour and perseverance. And France, under the minority of Lewis Xlli. 
and the weak regency of his mother, Mary of Medicis, returned to that state 
of disorder and wretchedness, out of which it had been rai^d by the mild 
and equitable, but vigorous government of Henry the Grc^t. 

The transactions of this turbulent period, to the peace of Westphalia, 
when the harmony of the empire was established, and tranquillity, in some 
measure, restored to Europe, 1 propose to comprel^nd in two extensive 
sketches ; and, in order to prevent confusion, as well as to preserve the 
general effect, ! shall be sparing in particulars. The consideration of the 
affairs of England, from the accession of the house of Stuart to the subver- 
sion of the monarchy, with the grand struggle between the king and parlia- 
ment, and the narration of the complicated transactions on the continent 
during the reign of Lewis XIV. whose ambition gave birth to a series of 
wars, intrigues/- and negotiations, unequalled in the history of mankind, I 
shall defer till some future occasion, when you may be supposed to have 
digested the materials already before you ; observing, in the mean time, that 
soon after the peace of Westphalia, which may be considered as the founda- 
tion of all subsequent treaties, society almost every where assumed its pre- 
sent form. — I must begin with a view of the troubles of Germany. 

The two great conf^eracies, distinguished by the names of the Catholic 
League and Evangelical Union, which had threatened the empre with a furi- 
ous civil war, ^peared to be dissolved with the death of Henry IV. But 
the elector of Brandenburg, and the duke of Neuburg, still maintained Uieir 
claim to the succession of Cleves and Juliers ; and being assisted by Maurice, 
prince of Oran^, and some French troops, under the mareschal de la Chatre, 
they exited lipoid, the sequestrator, and took possession by force of 
arms. They afterwards, however, disagreed between themselves : but were 
agam reconciled from a sense of mutual interest. In this petty quarrel 
Spain and the United Provinces interested themselyes, and the two greatest 
generals in Europe were once more opposed to each other ; — Spinola on the 
part of the duke of Neuburg, who had renounced Lutheranism in order to 
proqure the protection of the Catholic king ; and Maurice on the side of the 

^ • 

(1) MSm. de Sully ^ liT. xxv. Galantmr.\ dft Roin de France. 

it) Mhn. pour servir d l*Htst, de France. 

<S) Bilrm. Iiv. xxii. 
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to attach*thl^r^ to •""« 

Tlie^rtS2uS!*to'*whoVt^’rchduke*h^^^ Matthin*. 

to aoMDSBlish his ambitious views no aoon»^«J^l?- in order 

throne, tW they plied him wito mem^«U ®" **'« 



. _ — Il,:s (NUCVy. I ne \ 

OU8 Achi^t, who hoped to signalise the beginning of his reitrn hv the ttm 

2^ the P«tf to recaU his forces from tlmt quarts to uZ 

t^ the extern frontier of his empire; and Matthias ohtaiiied, «itli»„t 
f peace as advantaseoiis as he could have cx-|iectcd all.-r 
toe most successful war. He stipulated for the restitution of Agria, JVt 
Buda, and every other place held by the Turks in HuiiKary-fS) 

Matthias was now resolved to pull off the mask, which he had so Ioiir « on, 
on purpose to deceive the 1 rotcstants, and to convince them that In* uhs 
the^ MeanwhUe, finding himself advancing in yearn, and decliiiinir 

m health, he procured, in order to strengthen his authority, his cousin Fer- 
dinand de (Jratz, duke of Stiria, whoiw he intended as his successor in tho 
empire, to be elected king of Bohemia, and acknowledged in llungarv; 
neither himself nor his brothers having any children : and he engage'll f ’lio 
.Spanish branch of the house of Austria to renounce all pretensions which it 
could possibly have to those crow'ns.(3) 

This fam^ compact alarmed the EvangelicAl Union, and occasinned a re- 
volt of the HifngariaDs and Bohemians. The rnalecontenta in lliingnrv M ere 
Mon appeased; hut the Bohemian Protestants, whose privileges had l>eeii 
invaded, obstinately continued in arms, and were joined by those of Silesia, 
Moravia, and Upper Austria. The confederates were headed by count de la 
Tour, a man of abilities, and supported by an army of German’ Fnjti'st ants, 
under the famous count Mansfeldt, natural son of the Flemish general of that 
name, who wm for a time governor of the Spanish Netherlands.— 'J'hus was 
kindled a furious civU war, which desolntea Germany during thirty years, 
interested all the powers of Europe, and was not finally extinguished until 
the pence of Westphalia. ^ 

Amid these disorders died the emperor Matthias, without being able to 
foresee the event of the struggle, or who slioiild be his Ruccesf;or. The im- 
Mrial dignity, however, went according to his destination. Ferdinand de 
Grata was raised to the vacant throne, notwithstanding the opposition of the 
elector Palatine and the states of Bohemia ; and with a less tyrannical dis« 
position he would have been worthy that high station. 

The election of Ferdinand II. instead of intimidating the Bohemians, 
roused them to more vigorous measures. They formally deposed him, and 
ehose Frederic V. elector Palatine, for their king. Frederic, seduced by his 
flatterers, unwisely accepted of the crown, notwithstanding the remonstrances 
of James 1. of England, his father-in-law, wlio used all his influence in per- 
suading him to reject it, and protested that he would give him no assistance 
in such a rash undertaking. 

This measure confirmed the quarrel between Ferdinand and the Bohe- 
mians* Frederic was seconded by all the Protestant princes, except the 
elector of Saxony, who still adhered to the emperor, in hopM of obtaining 
the investiture of Cleves and Juliers. Bethlem Gabor, vaivode of Tran- 
aylvaBia* alsosdeclared in favour of the Palatine; entered made 

himself master of many places, and was proclaimed king by the Protestants 
of that eountry.(4) 

3 J^ederic was farther supported by two thousand four hundred English 

(1) Mercur. Gnllo, Brig. tom. x. liv. iii. 

(9) HeisA, liv. iii. cliHp. rill. 

(8) j€f*val dr C Kmp. tom ii. 

(4) Harre, Hitt. tQiii..K. 
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volunteers, wholn James pemitted to embark in %cause of which he diaap^ 
proved ; and by a body or ^bt thousand men, undj^ prince Henry of Naa- 
sau, the United novinoea. But Ferdinand, assisted hv the Catholic 
princes of the empire, b^ the king of Spain, and the arohdu&e Albeit, wee 
more than a match for his enemies. Spinola led twenty-five thoilsand vete- 
rans fipom the Low Countries, and plundered the Palatinate, in defiance^ 
the EngUA and Dutdi ; while Frederic himself, nnable to protect his new 
kin^om of Bohemia, was totally routed, near Prairae, by the Imperial gene- 
ral] lu^oy, and his own Cathouc kin^an, the duke of Mvaria.?!) 

The Palatine and his adherents were now put to the ban of tbe empire ; 
and the Bohemian rebels being reduced, an army was dispatdied under 
Buquoy into Hungary apdnst Bethlem Gaboi;, who consented to resim his 
title to that crown, on obtaining conditions otheiwise advantageous. In the 
mean time the conimest of the Palatinate was finished by the Imperialists 
under count Tilly, fVederic was degraded from his electoral du^ty, whidi 
was conferred on the duke of Bavaria ; and his dominions were bestowed by 
Ferdinand, in the fulness of his power,** upon those who had helped to 
subdue them. (2) 

While the house of Austria was thus extending its authority in Germany, 
a project, no less ambitious than bloody, was concerted for renderii^ the 
Spanish branch of that family absolute in Italy. The duke d’Ossyna, viceroy 
or Naples, the marquis de Villa Franca, governor of Milan, and the marquis 
of Bedomar, the Spanish ambassador at Venice, conspired to subject the 
Venetians, and with them the rest of the Italian states, under the dominion 
of their master. For this purpose they had formed a horrid plot, which 
would infallibly have put them in possession of Venice. That city was to 
have been set on fire in different parts, by a band of ruffians Uready lod#^ 
within Its walls ; while a body of troops, sent from Milan, Aould attack it 
on erne side, and some armed vessels from Naples on the other. But this 
atrocious design was discovered by the vigilance of the senate in 1618, when 
it was almost ripe for execution. The greater part of the conspirators were 
privately drowned ; and Bedomar, who had violated the law of nations, being 
secretly conducted out of the city, was glad to make his escape. (3) 

Another project was formed in 1620, for extending the Spanish dominions 
in Italy, by the duke of Feria, who hat^ succeeded the marquis de Villa 
Franca in the government of Milan. He encouraged the popish inhabitants 
of the Valteline to revolt from the Grisons : and the king of .Spain, as pro- 
tector of the Catholic faith, supported them in their reb^lion. The situa- 
tion of the Valteline rendered it of infinite importance, as it facilitated the 
correspondence between the two branches of the house of Austria, Aut the 
Swiss out of Italy, kept the Venetians in awe, and was a bridle on all Ae 
Italian 8tateB.(4) 

In the midst of these ambitious schemes (to which of himself he was little 
iuclined) died Philip HI. Philip IV. bis son and successor, was a prince of 
a more enterprinn^ disposition ; and the abilities of Olivares, the new 
minister, were infinitely superior to those of the duke of Lerma, who had 
directed the measures of Government during the greater part of the former 
reign. The ambition of Olivares was yet more lony than his capacity. He 
made his master assume tlm surname of Great, as soon as he asoenaed the 
throne, and thou^t himself bound to justify the appellation. He hoped to 
raise the house m Austria to that absolute dominion in Europe, for whi A 
it had bi^en so long struggling. In prosecution of this bold plan, he re- 
solved to maintain Ae closest alliance with the emperor ; to taonke him de- 
spotic in 6etinaily; to \eep possesion of the Vmteline; 1P8 Inlmble Ae 
Ualian powers, and reduce the United Provinces to subjection, Ae triice 
being now expired. (3) 

iV) HeUs, liv. iii. <.-hap. ix. 

Cftl Barre, tom. ix. 

f8) AhM St. Real. Uiitt. Nhii'i, Hist, della RepuUica Veticim, 

(4) Tlntt.Nani, iil>i sup. 

(5) Miuniuln du Cvntic Due (rO/ivsTeg. 
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Nor was tbit pr^ect chimerical as it may at firtt light appear, 
emperor had already cruahed the force of the Protestant league ; France 
diitraeted by dvil wan. and England was amused by a marriage treaty, ue- 
tween ttoprace of Wales and the infanta, which, more than every o^er con- 
aideration. actually prevented James from taking any material step in favour 


dT Uie Palatine^ t&l he was stript of his domimons. But France, notwith- 
sianding her intestine commotions, was not lost to all sense of danger from 
abroad ; and the match with the infanta being broken off, by a ouarrel be- 
tween Buckingham, the English minister, and Olivares, the Spanish minister, 
an alliance was entered into between France and England, in coniunction 
with the tJnit^ Provinces, for restraining the ambition of the house of 
Austria; and recovering the Palatinate.(l}— The affairs of Holland now 
demand our attention. * , , , . j 

After a truce in 1609, th^United-Provinces, as I have already noticed, 
became a prey to religious dissensions. Gomar and Armiiiius, two profesMirs 
at Leyden, differed on some abstract points in theology, and their opinions 
divided the republic. Gomar maintained, in all their austerity, the doctrines 
of Calvin in regard to grace and predestination ; Arminius endeavoured t« 
soften them. The Gomarists, who composed the body of the jieople, ever 
carried toward enthusiasm, were headed by prince Maurice ; the Armenians, 
by the pensionaiy Bame veldt, a firm patriot, who had been cluefly instru- 
mental in negotiating the late truce, in opposition to the house of Orange. 
The Arminian principles were defended by Grotius, Vosaus, and the learned 
in ireneral. But prince Maurice and the Gomarists at last prevail^. 1 he 
Anninian preachers were banished, and Bameveldt was brought J;!"'' *1 ‘.T^; 
in 1619, for “ vexing the church of God J os his sentence imported, at the 
age of seventy, and after he had served the republic fort^years in the 
^inet, with as much success as Maurice in the field. He was a inaii 
of eminent abilities and incorruptible integnty, and had espous^ the cause 

of the Arminians chieflr from a ^.“"^„f‘Z othe™^t“in 

of his popularity with the Gomariste, and of their hatr^ of the 

order to enslave that people whom he had so gloriously protected from tlie 

to for rice, during those 

neonlo^Thev saw their danger, and the iniquity of the senteiite, not>^ itn 
Sious preTudiees. Maurice was detested 

TSe city of Batavia was fo^dei B^^eur. to the United 

Indies, infinitdy Bimenor “ wes^^Ih^l. which they coii- 

Provinces. They ^ already hev cabled on a lucrative 

quered soon after the expiration ’w«.t Indies. The prospect of 

SUde with the European totUem^tointh^ertlr.^^ aVnm!»iUea 

hostilities with their ancient ^ **^^8 seemed to do his ambitious 

ITiey laid aside their jealousy ^auriw, “ to oppose and to annoy 

viewfc Every one was ..Mured bv his old ant:igoni»t, to ra- 
the eonunon enemy ; and Spinola was ^ having lost ten thouMnd 

linquiah the siege of Bergen-op-^m, in 1622, alter n 
.of his best troops in tho enterpnse.t*; 

(1) Ruthwortli. Clarendon. 

nU Grotius. Le Clerc. 

5) Neuvill*. HoUatidt. 
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In *!•» period^ boch^vil^and ftl igi l i^ diyiU^ w wear* 

ned niiicl^ father than in noUfuid* Lew lb XI IL bcdnf .only nipe yemW 
age, in 1610, wlien hie ikUter Heniy IV* wan murdered^ )lai^ of Mecneb, the 
queen-apothmr, waa ^hoaen regent. New ooimdia were inunediatefy adopted, 
and ^ page tnaxima of BuUy dmiaed. He^ theieforo^ reaimdd his employ- 
ments and retired from conrt. Trie re^nt was entirely fpided by her Indian 
favountea, Concini and his wife OaHigai. By them, in oono^ with the 
rape and the duke of Florence, was neirotiated, in 161S, an union between 
France and Spain, by means of a double marriage; of Lewis XIII. with 
Anne of Austria, the eldest infanta ; and of Elizabi^h the king's sister, with 
the prince of Asturias, afterwards Philip IV. The dissolution of the alliances 
formed under the late rei^, and the ruin •of the Protestants, were also 
among the projects of Mary s Italian minister&f 1) 

The uobuity, dissatisfied with the measurer of the court, and with the 
favour shown to foreigners, entered inter cabals ; they revolted in 1613 ; and 
the treasures collected by Henry IV. in order to humble the house of 
Austria, were employed by a weak administration to appease those factious 
leaders. The prince of Condd, who had headed the former faction, revolted 
anew in 1615. He and his adherents were again gratified, at the expense 
of the public; and fresh intrigues being suspected, he was sent to the 
Bastile.(S) ^ 

The imprisonment of the prince of Condd alarmed many of the nobles, 
who retired from court, and prepared for their defen6e ; or, in other words, 
for hostilities. Meantime Concini, who still maintained his influence, re- 
ceived a blow from a quarter whence he little expected it. Albert Luines, 
who had' originally recoihmended himself to the young king's favour by 
rearing and training birds for his amusement, found means to make him 
jealous of his authority. He dwelt on the ambition of the queen-mother, 
and the mal-administration of her foreign favourites, to whom the most im- 
portant affairs of state were committed, and whose insolence, he affirmed, had 
occ^asioned all the dissatisfactions among the ^eat.(3) 

Lewis, struck with the picture set before him, and desirous of seizing the 
reins of government, immediately ordered Concini to be arrested ; and Vitri, 
cMiptain of the guards, to whom that service was entrusted, executed it, in 
1617, entir^ to the wish of Luines. Concvii was shot, under pretence of re- 
sistance. The sentence of treason was passed on his memory ; and Galligai, 
his widow, being accused of sorcery ana magic, was condemned by the par- 
liament to suffer death, for treason divine and human. When asked what 
spell she had made use of to fascinate the queen-mother, she magnanimously 
replied, that ascendant which’ a superior mind has over a feeble spirit ! ' 
The regent's guards were instantly removed, and the king's placed in their 
stead. She was confined for a time to her apartment, and afterward exiled 
to Blois.(4) 

I'hat indignation which Concini and his wife had excited was suddenly 
transferred to Luines, enriched hy their immense spoils, and who jengrossed 
in a still higher degree the royal favour. His avarice and ambition knew no 
bounds. From a page and gentleman of the bed-chamber, he became, in 
rapid succession, a mareschal, duke, and peer of France ; constable, and 
keeper of, the seals. Meaqwhile a conspiracy was formed for the release 
of the queen-mother, and wirried into execution by the duke d’fispernon, 
whose power had first exalted her to the regency. The court, for a time, 
talked loudly of violent measures: but it was judged proper, in 1619, to oon- 
cliide a treaty advantageous to the malecontentj^, and avoid proceedira to 
extremities. This lenity encouraged the queen-mother to enter into fresh 

(l) Dupleix. Mezeray. 

(9) Ibid. 

(8) ties Affairet tie France, depuis 1610, jusqu'en 1690. Mezeray, Hist, nu Mire 

et tie Fits. 

C4) Id. ibid. 
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and with her he retonied mto favour, as weU as consequence. At her soli- 
citation he ® *he council, and soon after a 

share in t^,ndimiu8tration.(2) But hypocrisy was necessary to conccai for 
a . season, from e^vy and jealousy, those transcendant abilities which were 
oae day to astonish Europe. ^ 

Jn the mean time a new civil war was kindled, more vinl^nf fhnr^ e 
the former. Lewis XIII. having united, bv a solemn ^ 

of Beam, the hereditary estate of the family, to the crown of^Vrance'"^^ 

1620 , attempted to re-establish the Catholid religion in that pr«vince?« hero 
there were no CatholiC8,(3) and to restore to the clergy the church lands, 
contrary to the stipulations of Henry IV. The Hugonots. 8l..rnied at the 
impending danger, assembled at Rochelle, in contempt of the kiriK's prohi- 
bition : and concluding that their final dei^mction \v:w resolved upon, they 
determined to throw off the royal authority, and establish a re]»iihlie, after 
the example of the Protestants in the 1 .jow (Jountries, f(*r the protection of 
their civil and reli^^ous liberties. Roclfelle was to be the capital of the new 
commonwealth, which would have formed a separate state v ithiii the kiiij;- 
dom of France. (4) 

The constable Luines, equally ignorant and presumptuous, imagining he 
could subdue this formidable party, had immediately recourse to arms. Nor 
was intrigue neglected. After seducing by bribes afid promises, several of 
the Protestant leaders, among whom was the duke of Rouilloii. and reducing 
some inconsiderable places, the king and Luines laid siege to Montaiilian in 

1621. The royal army consisted of twenty-five thoiiKaiid men, animated by 
the presence oi their sovereign ; but the place w as so gallantly defended by 
the marquis de la Force, that Lewis and his favourite, in suite of their most 
vigorous efforts, were obliged to abandon the enterprise. Luines died soon 
after this shameful expedition ; and the brave and ambitious Lesdigiiiers, 
who had already deserted the Hugonots, on solemnly renouiicing Calvinism, 
was honoured with the con8table’F»Bword.(5) 

The loss which the Protestant cause sustained by the ai>ostary of Lesdi- 
guiers, and the defection of the duke of Rmiillon, was made up by the /eal 
and abilities of the duke of Rohan and his brother Soubise ; men out inferior 
(espedBlly the duke) either in civil or military talents, to any of the age in 
whudi they lived. Soubise however was defeated ]»y the king in pei>on, w bo 
continued to carry on the war w'ith vigour. Rut the duke -till kept the HcM ; 
and Lewis having laid siege to Montpelier, which defeiuied itself as gal- 
lantly as Montauban, peace was concluded with the Hugonots, in to 

preven^t a second disgrace. They obtained a confirnintioii of Ibc eiiict of 
Mantes ; and the duke of Rohan, who negotiated the treaty, was gratified to 

the utmost of his wish (6) < . i- i 

The French councils now began to ^snme more ^igonr. ( ardmal 
Richelieu no sooner got a share in the administration, whicli in a short time 
he entirely governed, than, turning his eyes on, the state of Lnr^qie, he 
formed three mighty projects ; to subdue the turbulent -pint of the Frenrh 
nobility, to reduce the rebellious Hugonots, and to curb the encToaching 
power of the house of Austria. But in order to c.arry these great deigns 
into execution, it was necessary to preserve peace w itb J 

Richelieu perceived; and accordingly negotiated, in spite of tin lonrts ot 
KeWdSrid, ; treaty of marri^^e between Cha.les |.r.iae of Wales 

• • 

(*1) Mezeray, ubi sup. Viedu Due d K^pernun. 

(9) Auberi, HM. du CartL^yh. 

(S) Dupleiz, Hist. Louis XI J I . 


^4) Id. Ibid. , ^ , 

C5) Hist, du ConndtaUe de Lesdig, 
(6) Afdm. du Due de Rohan. 
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and Henrietta of France, sister of Lewis Xlll. Hooke negetUted between 
the two crowns, in conjunctioii jvith the United Provinces, that 
which 1 have already noticed, and which brought on hoBtl}itiM wi^ Spain. 

In consequence oi these negotiations, a body of six tiiousand men was 
levied in England, and srat ever to Holland,* omnmaiided by four yomkg no- 
blemen, who were unbitious of distih^ishing themselves in so a 

cause, and of acquiring military experience under so renowned a ftnptwin as 
Maurice. Ccrant^ Mansfeldt was engaged in the English service ; and an 
army of twelve thousand foot, and two thousand horse, under his command, 
was embarked at Dover, intirder to join the League, formed in Low ^axqny, 
for the restoration of the Palatine, and of which Ch^tian IV. king of Den- 
mark, was declared chief. About the same time a French army, in concert 
with the Venetians and the duke of Savoy, recovered the Valteline, which 
had been s^uestered to the pope, and restored it to the Gri 80 Ds.(l) 

Meanwhile the house of Austria was neither inactive nor unfortunate in 
other quarters Bpinola reduced Breda, one of the strongest towns in the 
Netherlands, in spite of all the efforts of prince Maurice, 'i^o died of chagrin 
before the jilace surrendered, ^'he English had failed in an attempt ^on 
Cadiz : the embarkation under count Mansfeldt had proved abortive ; and 
the king of Denmark was defeated \»y the Imperialists near Northen.(2) 

The miscarriages of the English cooled their ardour for foreign enter- 
prises ; and cardinal Richelieu found, for a time, business enough to occupy 
nis genius at home. He had not only to quiet the Hugonots, had again 
reb^ed, and to whom he found it necessary to grant advantageous condi- 
tions, but he had a powerful faction at court to oppose. Not one prince of 
tlie blood was heartily his friend. Gaston duke of Orleans, the kings bro- 
ther, was his declared enemy ^ the queen-mother herself was become jealous 
of him ; and Lewis XIII. was more attached to him from fear than Section. 
But the bold and ambitious spirit of Richelieu triumphed over every obsta- 
cle ^ it discovered and dissipated all the conspiracies funned Bgainst him, nnd 
at len^h made him absolute master of the king and kingdom. 

Duri^ the^ cabals in the French cabinet, the Hugonots showed once 
more a disposition to render themselves independent : and in that spirit they 
were encouraged by the court of England, which voluntarily took up arms 
in tlieir cause. The reason assigned by sdlne historians for this step is very 
singular. 

As Lewis XIII. was wholly governed by cardinal Richelieu, and Philip IV. 

Olivarez, Charles I. was in like manner governed by the duke of Buck- 
ingham, the handsomest and most pompous man of his time, hut not the 
deepest politician. He was naturall'y amorous, bold, and presumptuous ; 
aud when employed to bring over the princess Henrietta, he is said to have 
carried his addresses even to the queen of France. The returp which he 
met with from Anne of Austria, whose complexion was as amorous as his 
own, encourved h^ to project a new embassy to the court of Versailles ; 
but cardinal Richelieu, reported to have been his rival in love as well as in 
politics, made Lewis send him a mes^e Jihat he must not think of such a 
journey. Buckingham, in a romantic passion, swore he would “see the 
^ queen, in spite of all the power of France :”(3) — and hence is supposed to 
have originated the war in'which he involved his master. 

Rash and impetuous, however, as Buckingham was, he appears to have hiu) 
Mtter reasons for that measure. Cardinal Mchelieu was stm meditating the 
destruction of the Hugonots : they had been deprived of many of their mo- 
tionary towns ; and forts were erecting, in order to bridle Rochelle, their 
most consideriible bulwark. If the Protestant party should be utterly sok" 
dued, F^rance would soon become formidable to England. This oonsideratieii 
was of itself sufficient to induce Buckin^am to undertake the defeiie^,ol^ 
the Hugonots. 


CD Aiiberi. Dupleix, ubi amu. 

Heit*. Le Clerc, Kusliwuttli. 

(BJ CiATcnduD, Mist, vol, i. A/etH, tie A/ad, Alottcville^ tom. i. 
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of an impeadibekit. He then changed hit plan ; procured a peace for the Hu- 

gom^, and became eecnnty to Ih^ for iu performance ; but finding the 
cardinal would neither concur with him in carrying on the war against Inain 
nor obMrre the trwtyjWth the Hugonots, he h* no other worse left fo^ 
recovering hia credit with the ^liament and people (especially after the 
miscarriage of the expedition •against Cadiz) but to take arms against the 
court of Francej in vindication of the rights of the French Protestanta.Cl ) 

Buckingham's viewB« in undertaking this war^ are less censurable than his 
conduct in carrying them into execution. He appeared before Rochelle with 
a neet of an hundred sail^ and an army of seven thousand men ; but so ill- 
concerted were his measures^ that the inhabitants of that city shut their 
gates against him, and refused to admit allies of whose coming they were not 
previously informed.(8) They were but a part of the Protestant body, they 
observed; and must consult their brethrea before they could take such a step 
This blunder was followed by another, instead of attacking Oleron, a fer- 
tile island, and defenceless, Buckingham made a descent on the Isle of Khe, 
which was well garrisoned and fortified. All his military operations showed 
eoual incapacity and inexperience. He left behind him the small fort of Prie, 
wnich covered Uie landing place ; he allowed Thorias, the governor, to fuiiuse 
him with a deceitful negotiation, till St. Martin, the principal fort, was prt>- 
vided for a siege ; he attacked it before he had made any breach, and rashly 
threw away the lives of his soldiers ; and he so negligently guarded tlie sea, 
that a French army stole over in small divisions, and obliged him to retreat 
to his ships. He was himself the last man that embarked ; and having lost 
two thirds of his land forces, he returned to England, totally discrediteil 
both as an admiral and a general, bringing home with him no reputation but 
that of personal courage.(3) 

This ill-concerted and emially ill-conducted enterprise proved fatal to 
Rochelle and to the power of the French Protestants. CarnimJ Richelieu, 
under pretence of guarding the coast against the English, sent a Imdy of 
trcKips into the neighbourhood, and ordered quarters to bo nifirkecl out for 
twenty-five thousand men. The si^e of Rochelle was regularly lornied anti 
conducted with vigour by the king, and even by the canlmal in perstm. 
N^either the duke of Rohan nor his brother SoubiMi were in tbe place ; yet 
the citizens, animated by civil and religious zeal, and Hlmndanlly |)rovidi*d 
with military stores, determined to defend themselves to tlie lant, extremity. 
Under the command of Guiton, their mayor, a man of experience and forti- 


«uiuuy, lor i«ainr tsxeuubtuii. i 1, 

the communication remained open by sea, he attemptcMl • ir , 

by stakes, and by a boom Both these methods, howevei , |»ro\ ing me i<- 
fcual, he recollected what Alexander had performed in the siege of i yre. and 
projoeted aod finished a mole of a mile’s length, Hcross » into winch 

the eea rolled with an impetuisiity that seemed to hnl ‘ 

works of man. The place being- V*?. _,lp. 'j,fii.r 

teiqpt for its relief failing, the inhabitants were obligcil to . . 

■olhKbw aU the miseries of war and famine, during a siege of “'""“M 
hAStitit They were deprived of their extensive privilegea, and their fuiti- 


II CUreodon. Dupleiz. 

[HI Ro«bwertb,Tol.i. 
f) Clarendon. Hushworth 
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fic&tions were dettroved ; but they were allowed tp retain p ei B w i ^ » n of tbeir 
goods, aod permittea the free exercise of their rel4gh%Cl) t , ^ . 

Cai^oal Kiohelieu did not sto^ in the middle.of hi$ career^ . ^9e nsardied 
immediately toward the other provinces, where the Prote|tants, peefinssed 
many cautionary towns, and were still formidable by their pniabersf .Xhe 
duke of Rohan defend^ himself with vigour in Languedoc ; but seeing po 
hopes of being able to continue the struggle, England, his only natural, ally, 
having already concluded a peace with France and ^atn, he at last had re- 
course to negotiation, and obtained very favourable conditions, both for 
himself and his party. The Protestants were left in possession of their 
estates, of the free exercise'^f their religion, and of aH the privileges granted 
by the edict of Nantes; but they were deprived of their fortifications or cau- 
tionary towns, as dangerous to the peace of IhA 6tate.(2) 

From this aera we may date the aggrandizement of the French monarchy, 
in latter times, as well as the absolute dominion of the prince. That autho- 
rity which Lewis XI. had acquired over the great, and which was preserved 
by his immediate successors, had been lost during the religious wars ; whibh 
raised up, in the Hugohots, a new power, that almost divided the strength of 
the kin^om, and at once exposed it to foreign enemies and domestic fac- 
tions. But no sooner was this formidable body humbled, and every order of 
the state, and every sect, reduced tq. pay submission to the lawful authority 
of the sovereign, than France began to take the lead in the affairs of Eu- 
rope, and her independent nobles to sink into the condition of servants of 
the court. 

Richelieu's system, however, though so far advanced, was not yet com- 
plete. But the whole was still in contemplation : nor did he ever lose sight 
of one circumstance that could forward its progress. No sooher had he sub- 
dued the Protestants in France than he resolved to support them in Ger- 
many, that he might be enabled, by their means, more effectually to set 
bounds to the ambition of the house of Austria. And never was the power 
of that house more formidable, or more dangerous to the liberties of Europe. 

Ferdinand II. whom we have seen triumphant over the P^atine and uie 
Evangelical Union, continued to carry every thing before him in Germany. 
The king of Denmark, and the League in Lower Saxony, were unable to 
withstand his armies, under Tilly and Walstein. After repeated defeats and 
losses, the Danish monarch was obliged tb sue for peace ; and the emperor 
found himself, at length, possessed of absolute autliority.(3) 

But, fortunately for mankind, Ferdinand’s ambition undid itself, and saved 
Europe, as well as the empire, from that despotism with which both were 
threatened. Not satisfied with an uncontrouled sway over .Germany, he at- 
tempted to revive the imperial jurisdiction in Italy. Vincent 11. duke of 
Mantua and Montferrat, having died without issue, Charles de Gonzaga, 
duke of Nevers, his kinsman, claimed the succession, in virtue of a matri- 
monial contract, as well as the vicinity of blood. But CsBsar de Gonzaga, 
duke of GuastaUa, had already received, from the emperor, the eventual in- 
vestiture of those ancient firfs. The duke of Savoy, a third pretefyler, 
would have supplanted the two former, and the king of. Spain hoped to ex- 
clude aU three, under pretence of supporting the latter. Ferdinand^s desire 
of Aggrandizing the house of Austria was well known, as well as his scheme 
of extending the imperial ^jurisdiction : and both were now made more evi- 
dent. ^ He put the disputed territories in sequestration, till the cause should 
be decid^ at Vienna ; and while the Spaniards and the duke of Savoy ra- 
vaged Montferrat, a German army took. and pillaged the city of AfaDtua.(4) 

Ferdinand now thought the time was come for realising ^at idea whicb,^ 
had long revolved, of reducing the electoral princes to the condition of pw- 
dees of Spain, and the bishops to the state of imperial chaplains. 
however, of the danger of aWming both religions at once, he readlYe^^ 

(1) AfJm. t!u jyuc dt Rohan. 

(S) Ibid.' 

(8) Barre, tom. iz. Annal. He f Etnp. tom. ii. 

(4) Niger. Disquitit, de Mant. Uucmt. 
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5effin with the Protestant a j and accordingly issued nn edict, ordering them 
to restore, without loss of time, all the benefices and church lands, which 
tb^ bad held since the peace of Pa8sau.(l) 

But It was easier to issue such an edict than to carry it into execution • 
and Fertoand. though po^essed of an army of an hundred and fifty tl ,m 
sand men, under two of the ablest generals in Europe, found reason\o 
pent of hiBtementv. France gave the first check to W ambition CarV.ml 
Richelim had early interested himself in the affairs of Mantua ; Lew is, in 
person, b^d forced the fttmous uasa of Susa, during the siege of ModiMi:i. 
And peace was no sooner concluded with the Hugonots thiin the cardinul 
crossed the Alps at the head of twenty thousand men, gained several adMiii< 
tages over the Spaniards and Imperialists, chased tlie duke of Siivoy fnuu his 
dominions, and obliged thebniperor to grant the investiture of Mimtua and 
Montferrat to the duke of Nevers.(2) The duke of Savoy, during these 
trantsiictions, died of chagrin ; and Spinola, who had failed to reduee ('a/al, 
is supposed to have perished of the same disteni])cr. The aeeoiniiKahituui 
betw'een France and the empire, which terminated this war, was partly ne- 
gotiated hy Julio Mazarine, who now first appeared on tlie theatre of the 
world as a priest and politician, having formerly heen a caiitairi of hofse.(3) 

Meanwhile the elector of Saxony, and other prinecs of the Augsluirg Con- 
fession, remonstrated iigainst the ediclfof Restitution: they niaiiitained that 
tlie emperor had no right to command such restitution, \\ Inch imght U) l>e 
made the subject of deliberation in a genenJ diet. A dita v\as accordingly 
held at liatislion; and the greater part of the Catholic princes exhorted tlie 
emperor to quiet the Protestants, by granting them, for a term of forty 
years, the eiypyinent of such benefices as they had possessed since the treaty 
of Passau. But this advice being vigorously opposed by the eeclesiastieal 
elecUirs, who made use of arguments more agreeable to the views of 1 erdi- 
nand, he continued obstinate in his purpose ; and the Protest.ints, in ordix 
to save themselves from that robbery with which they were threatened, and 
which was ^ready begun in many places, secretly formed an alliance willi 
Gustavus Adolphus, king of Swedeii.(4)— But before 1 introduce this extra- 
ordinary man, we must take a retrospective view of the northern kiii^nloiiis, 
which had hitherto load no connection with the general system of Europe, 
and had scarce offered any thing interesting since the death of C.ubta\u^ 

E^ic Vaea, the son and successor of Gustavus, proviiiR a di^olute and 
cruel prince, was dethroned and imprisoned l>y Stales i»l bue.lon, in I.< . 

Tj Kwriflioi* .Ifthn • who. after atleinuting in ».iin to rc- 


Olgismuiiu, aii eauy - rF 

being a zealous Catholic, and the Swedes no less ze. Inrles 

depolsd him in the year 1600 , and raised to the ^ 

IX, who had been chiefly instrumental >" ' -k ‘ „f Sweden 

The Poles attempted in vain to restore bigismond to ^ ^ \ 

Charles swayed the sceptre till his death, * ’'.“PP^tafus A.l..l|'.liiis M) 
succeeded in the throne hy his son, tlie h 

Russia, durinK that period was a P^ey to c.v.l wars. ^ 
dying in U 84 , left two 

his father on the thi^ne ; and at the „ i Jied soon after ; 

ordered his brother Den.etr.UR to be murdered ‘‘“,,.Uina-d king. 

and Boris, though suspected of ^isoning under the name and clia- 

Meanwhile a young apiieared iii ^ escaped out of the 

racier of the prince Demetrius, |,p entered Moscow in 

hands of the wiiLut oipositio.i ; the ...utlier imd son of 


IWytf, and was ] 

% 

O) Barre, iibi «up. ^rchcliii^, P- 
(8) Auberi, Hist, du Lord. 

4e) W ibid. Ciiialdo, Vita Ui AJazarinu 
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Doris, who was now dead, being dra^i^l^ ta prison by the populace. The 
rage of that populace was soon Jtum^ B|^nst Demetrius. He was slain 
on his marriage day, together with most of his Polish attendants, who had 
rendered him obnoxious to the Russians. A body, said to be his, was ex- 
posed to public view ; and Zuski, a nobleman, who had fomented Uie insur- 
rection, was declared his successor. But scarce was Zuski seated on the 
throne, when a second Demetrius made his appearance ; and after his death, 
a third. Polcmd and Sweden took part in the quarreL Zuski was delivered 
up to the Poles, and Demetrius was massacred by the Tartars. But a fourth, 
and even a fifth Demetrius, appeared : and Russia, during these struggles, 
was repeatedly rava^d by opposite factions and foreign tro^s. At length 
Michael Theodorowitz, son of Romanow, bishopof Rostow, afterwards patri- 
arch, related by females to the czar John Bhsilowitz, was raised to the 
throne ; and this prince, having concluded a peace with Sweden and Poland, 
in 1618, restored tranquillity to Russia, and transmitted the crown to his 
descendants. (1) 

Denmark affords nothing that merits our attention during the reign of 
Frederic II. who succeeded his father, Christian 111. in 1358 ; nor during 
the reign of his son and successor, Christian IV. before he was chosen gene- 
ral of the League in Lower Saxony. And the transactions of Christian IV. 
even while vested with that command, are too unimportant to merit a par* 
ticular detail. The issue of his operations has been already related. 

Sweden alone, during those times, of all the northern kingdoms, yields a 
spectacle worthy of observation. No sooner was Gustavus seated on the 
throne, though only eighteen years of age at his accession, than he sig^nalised 
himself by his exploits against the Danes, the ancient enemiqs of his crown. 
Profiting afterwards by peace, which he had found necessary, he applied 
himself to the study of civil affairs ; and by a wise and vigorous administra- 
tion, supported with salutary laws, he rmormed many public abuses, and 
gave order, prosperity, and weight to the state. In a war against Russia, 
he subdued c^ost all Finland, and secured to himself the possession of his 
conquests by a treaty. His cousin Sigismund, king of Poland, treating him 
as an usurper, and refusing peace, when offered by Gustavus, he over-rau 
Livonia, Prussia, and Lithuania. (2) An advantageous truce of six years, 
concluded with Poland, in 1629, gave him leisure to take part in the affairs 
of Germany, and to exhibit more fully those heroic qualities which will ever 
be the admiration of mankind. 

Gustavus had many reasons for making war against the emperor. Ferdi- 
nand had assisted his enemy, the king of Poland ; he treated the Swedish 
ambassador with disrespect ; and he had formed a project for extending his 
dominion over the Baltic. If the king of Sweden looked tamely on, tiU the 
German princes were finally subjected, the independency of the Gothic mo- 
narchy, as well as that of the other northern kingdoms, would be in danger. 

But the motives which chiefiy induced Gustavus to take arms against the 
head of the empire were the love of glory and zeal for the Protestant reli- 
gion. These, however, did not transport him beyond the bounds of pru- 
dence. He laid his design before the states of Sweden ; and he negotiated 
with France, England, and Holland, before he began his march. Charles 1 . 
still desirous of the restoration of the Palatine, agreed to send the king of 
Sweden six thousand men. These troops were raised in the name of the 
marquis of Hamilton, and supposed to be maintained by that nobleman, that 

(1) Ludolf. Puffendorf. PetreitM. 

CS) Lsoceii. Tib. viii. Puffend. lib. ii. During this war, the practice of duelling rose 
to fiucb a height, both ainoog otiicerB uud private luen, in the Swedirii army, as induced 
GuBtavui to publish a severe edict, denouncing death agaiust every offender : and by a 
Btrict eXhention of that edict the evil was effectually removed. (H arte '•£/</> ^ Guf/avus, 
vol. i.) When twoof the generals demanded permission to ilecide a quarrel by the sworUfbe 
gax e a seeming consent, and told them he would himself be an eye-witness of their valour 
and prowess. He accordingly appeared on the ground, but accompanied by the public 
executioner, who had orders to cut off the head of the conqueror. The high spirited 
combatants, subdued by such hrmneits, fell uo their knees at the kingVfeet ; 
dered to embrace, and continued friends to the eud of their lives. Scheffer. Mmwrm$uU 
Smec. Gent. 
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The necessary ™pply however, that Gustevus received was an an- 
nual subsidy from cardi^ RicheUeu of twelve hundred thousand livres • a 
si^sum m our days but considerable at that time, esnenally in a eo^tr? 
where the precious metals are still scarce. The treaty {.et« cen Fruiioe a^ 
Sweden is a master-piece in yolitic^ Gustavus agreed, in consideration of 
the stipulated subsidy^ to maintain in Germany an army of thirtv-six thou- 
sand men ; bound himself to observe a strict neutrality toward tfie duke of 
Bavaria^ and all the princes of the Catholic League, on condition that tiiey 
should not join the emperor against the Swedes; and to preserve the righU 
of the Romish church, wherever he should find it established. (3) I5y thet„i 
ingenious stipulations, which do so much honour to the genius of Kichelieu, 
the Catholic princes were not only freed from all alarm on the score of reli- 
gion, but furnished with a pretext for withholding their assistance from the 
enmeror, as a step which would exposb them to the arms of Sw eden. 

Gustavus had entered Pomerania when this treaty was concluded, and 
soon after made himself master of Frankfort upon the Oder, Collierg, and 
several other important places. The Protestant princes, how'ever, were still 
backward in declaring themselves, lest they should be sejiarately criij>lie<l by 
the Imperial 4 >ower, before the king of Sweden could marcli to'tlieir assist- 
ance. in order to put an end to this irresolution, Gustavus summoned the 
elector of Brandenburg to declare himself openly in three days ; and on re- 
ceiving an evasive answer, he marched directly to Berlin. This spirited 
€X>nduct had the desired efiFect : the gates were throw'ii open, and (bistavijs 
was received as a friend. He w'as soon after joined by the lanilgrave of 
Hesse, and the elector of Stixony, who, being j>ersecuted by the Catholic 
lea^e, put themselves under his protection. Gustavus now’ marched towards 
L^sic, where Tilly lay encamped. 'J'hat experienced general advanced 
into the plain of Breitenfeld to^meet his antagonist, at the head of thirty 
thousand veterans. The king of Swedeii^s army consisted nearly of an equ^ 
number of men ; but the Saxon auxiliaries being raw and undisciplined, fled 
at the first onset ; yet did Gustavus, by his superior coniluct, and the supe- 
rior prowess of the Swedes, gain a complete victory over 7 illy and the Im- 
perialists. (4) , T 1. 1 . 

This blow threw Ferdinand into the utmost consternation ; and J the king 
of Sweden had marched immediately to Vienna, it is supposed he could have 
made himself master of that capit^ But it is impossible for human fore- 
sight to discern all the advantages that may be reaped from great and sin- 
gular stroke of good fortune. Hannibal wasted his time at Capua, after the 
battle of CannsB, when be might have led his victorious army to Rome ; and 
Gustavus Adolphus, instead of besi^ing Vienna, or laying wahte the empe- 
ror's hereditary dominions, took a different route, and had the satisfaction 
of erecting a column on the opposite bank of t];ie Rhine, in order to perjic- 
tuate the progress of his arms. (5) ^ 

The con^uences of the battle of Leipsic, however were mat , nor did 
Gustavus fair to improve that victory which he had so Klorioiisly earii^. He 
was instantly join^ by all the members of the Evangelical I' “ 

success had inspired with courage. 'J'he meiisnres of the Cathrdic 
were utterly disconcerted ; and the king of Sweden made hiinaelf master of 


(1) Ruihwortb, vot. i. ^ . . 

(«) Burnet, Mem /of the House of HawUton, vol. i. 
C3) Londorp. Act. Pub. tom. iv. 

XA) Utatt'tLjfe of Gustavus, \o\. M. 

^ Mcrmr.Aanc. i l An. 1631. Haite, ubi sup. 
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tlie whole country from the Elbe to the Rhine^ comprehending a space of 
near one hundred leagues, full o£ fortified towns. 

The elector of Saxony, in the mean time, entered Bohemia, and tocdc 
Prague. Count Tilly was killed in disputing with the Swedes the passage 
of the Lech : and Gustavus, who by that passage gained immortal honour, 
soon after reduced Augsburg, and there re-establi^ed the Protestant reli- 
gion. He next march^ into Bavaria, where he found the gates of almost 
every city thrown open on his approach. He entered the capital in triumph, 
and had there an opportunity of displaying the liberality of his mind. 
When pressed to revenge on Munich the cruelties (too horrid to be des- 
cribed) which Tilly had perpetrated at Magdebourg; to give up the city to 
pillage, and reduce the elector's magnificent palace to ashes, ''No V* re- 
plied he : " let us not imitate the barbarity oi the Goths, our ancestors, 
" who have rendered their memory detestable by abusing the rights of con- 
" quest, in doing violence to humanity, and destroying the precious monu- 
"ments of art."(l) 

During these transactions, the renowned Walstein, who had been for 
some time in disgrace, but was restored to the chief command with unli- 
mited powers, soon after the defeat at Leipsic, had recovered Prague, and 
the greater part of Bohemia. Gustavus offered him battle near Nurem- 
burg; but that cautious veteran prudently declined the challenge, and the 
king of Sweden was repulsed in attempting to force his entrenchments. 'J'he 
action lasted for ten hours, during which every regiment in the Swedish 
army, not excepting the body of reserve, was led on to the attack. 

The king's person was in imminent danger; the Austrian cavalry sallying 
out furiously from their intrenchments on the right and left, *when the ef- 
forts of the Swedes began to slacken ; and a masterly retreat only could 
have saved him from a total overthrow. That service was partly performed 
by an old Scotch colonel of the name of Hepburn, who had resigned his 
commission in disgust, but was present at this assault. To him Gustavus 
applied in his distress, seeing no officer of equal experience at hand, and 
trusting to the colonel's natural generosity of spirit. He was not deceived. 
Hepburn's pride overcame his resentment. " This," said he (and he per- 
severed in his resolutio^ " is the last time that ever I will serve so un- 
“ grateful a prince !" — Elated with the opportunity tliut was offered him of 
gathering fresh laurels, and of exalting himself in the eye of a master, by 
whom he thought himself injured, he rushed into the thickest of the battle, 
delivered the orders of the King of Sweden to his army, and conducted the 
retreat with so much order and ability, that the Imperialists durst not give 
him the smallest disturbaiice.(2) 

This severe check, and happy escape from almost inevitable ruin, ought 
surely to have moderated the ardour of Gustavus. But it had not sumci- 
ciently that effect. In marchii^ to the assistance of the elector of Saxony, 
Le agmn gave battle to Walstein with an inferior force, in the wide plain of 
Lutzen, and lost his life in a hot engagement, which terminated in the defeat 
of the Imperial army. That engagement was attended with circumstances 
sufficiently memorable to merit a particular detail. 

Soon after the king of Sweden arrived at Naumburg, he learned that 
Walstein had moved his camp ‘from Weissensels to Lutaen: and although 
that movement freed him from all necessity of fighting, as it left open his 
way into Saxony by Degfiw, he was keenly stimulated with an appetite for 
pving^ battle. He accordingly convened, in his own apartment, his two 
favourite generals, Bernard, duke of Saxe-Weymar, and l^niphausen, and 
desired them to give their opinions freely, and without reserve, in regard 
to the eligibility of such a measure. The youthful and ardent spirit oi the 
duke, congenial to that of the king, instantly caught fire, and he decla^bd 
in favour of an engagement. But the courage of Kniphausen, matured by 

ll) Harte, rol. ii. Le Vatior, Hist. Lroitis XIII. 

(2) Mod. Univ. Hist. art. Stued. sect, riii. Tliis anecdote relative to Hepburn is toidbr 
aomewhat differentlj by Mr. Harte; who, jealous of the honour of his hero Gustmro^ 
seems scrupulous in admitting the merit of the Scottish and English otfacers. 
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xefleotioD, and chastised bv eTTw>r'.on»<. j . • 
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pffiSples of theiStary sc^OM *1 “"‘''"••y ‘c the true 
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" BO to do by some pressiiur necessitv Knur ir unless compelled 

« griW i4l~../or ■ 

Giistavus seemed. to acquiesce in the opinion of t hh* nnfi • ^ \ 

gjmeral; yet he was stiulreatly ambitions of a ^rlL Juh’tv;;;* 

^in. And no scmnerwas he informed, on his nearer annroach tli-.i ii!" 
Imperial army had received no alarm, nor the irener-d ii-* ‘ 

his motions, than he declared his resolution of pvitiK battle t< * 11,0 h!"* 

and the most lively expressions of joy. At one moment the whole {Swedish 
i^y made ite evolutions, and pointed its course towards the Imperial carnn 
No troops were ever known to advance with so much alaeritv ; hut their T 
dour was damped, and their vigour wasted, before they eduld reach their 
hostile antagonists. By a mistake in computing the distance, tliey li;id ei - lit 
iniles to march instead of ftve, and chi(‘flv thmugli fresh-nloiighed J md^ 
the passage of which was difficult beyond deseription ; the rniry enniiui 
clinging to the feet and le^ of the stddiers, and reacliing, in Mime pl u fs 
almost as high as the knee.^2) ^ ^ 

Nor were these the only difficulties the Swedes had to eneounter heforo 
they arrived at Lutzen. When tliey came witliin two miles of tlie spot, 
where they hoped for a speedy termination of all their toil.s, tliey foiind h 
marshy swamp, formed by a stagnating brook, o\ er which lay a |riUry 
bridge, so narrow that only two men could march over it a-hreast. In 
sequence of this new obstacle, it was sun-set before the w hole Swedi-h army 
could clear the pass ; and Walstein, having been by that time inCi^rmed of 
the approach of Cxustavus, was employed in fortilVnig his camp, and in taking 
every other measure for his own safety and the destruclioii of his enemy 
that military skill could suggest. 

The situation of the king of Sweden was now indeed truly perilous. Me 
saw himself reduced to the necessity of giving battle under tfie most ad\ erse 
circumstances: or of running the hazard of being routed in attempting a 
retreat with the troops fatigued, and almost fainting for want of fiMnl. V et 
was a retreat thought expedient 9y some of his generals. But (iustavns, in 
a tone of decision, thus silenced their arguments : — “ 1 cannot hear to see 
'^Walstein under my heardy without mahiny some aniinadvtrshnts upon him: 

long to unearth him,* added he, and to bvhold with my oun eyes how 
" he can acquit himself in the open jiehV\f) 

Conformable to these sentiments, the king of Sweden came to a fixed re- 
solution of giving battle to the Imperial army next morning ; and of lK‘gi li- 
ning the action two hours before day. But the extreme darkness of the 
night rendered the execution of the latter jiart of his jilan iiiipracticalde ; 
and when morning began to dawn, and the sun to disjiel the thick f(»g that 
had obscured the sky, an unexpected obstacle presented itself. Aitosk the 
line, on which the Swedish left wing proposed to advance, w jis cut -t (h*cp 
ditch too difficult for the troops to jiass ; »» that the* king was ohiigeil to 
make his whole army move to the i^ht, in order to occupy the ground which 
lay between that ditch and Walstein's camp.(4)« • , , , 

This movement was not made without some trouble and a consideralde 
loss of time. Having at length completed it, betw een eight ami nine in the 
morning, Gustavus ordered two hymn.s to be sung; and riding along the lines 
with a commanding air, he thus harangued his Swedish troops : “ My <u»ni- 

panions and friends ! show the world this day what you leally are. Acquit 
''yourselves like disciplined men, who have seen and been engaged in ser- 
observe your orders, and behave intrepidly, fur yourown sakesas weB 

(1) Harte, vol. ii. 

(s5 Ibid. 

aV Sold. Sued. 

(4) Haite» vol. ii. 
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as for mine. If ^ou so respect yourselTes^ you will find the blessiug of 
heaven on the point of your swords, and reap deathless honour, the sere 
and inestimable reward of valour. But if, on the contrary, you give way 
** to fear, and seek self-preservation in flight, then infamy is as certainly 
your portion, as my disgrace and your destruction will be the ocmsequence 
** of BU& a oonduct.'Xl) 

The king of Sweden next addressed his German allies, who chiefly com- 
posed Uie second line of his army ; lowering a little the tone of his voice, 
and relaxing his air of authority Frieniu, officers, and fellow-soldiers,'^ 
said he, let me conjure you to behave valiantly this day. You shall fight 
not only under me, but with me. My blood shall mark the rath you ought 
to pursue. Keep firmly, therefore, within your ranks, and second your 
leader with couram. If you so act, victoVyJs ours, together with all its 
advantages, whi(£ you and your posterity shall not fail to enjoy. But if 
you give ground, or fall into disorder, your lives and liberties will become a 
sacrifice to the eneimr.**(2) 

On the conclusion of these two emphatical speeches, one universal shout 
of applause saluted the ears of Gustavus. Havmg disposed his army in order 
of battle, that warlike monarch now took upon himself, according to custom, 
the particular command of the right wing, and drew his sword about nine 
in the morning ; being attended b^' the duke of Saxe-Lawenburg, Crail- 
sham, grand-master of his household, a body of English and Scottish gentle- 
men, and a few domestics. The action soon became general, and was main- 
tained with great obstinacy on both sides. But the veteran Swedish bri- 
gades of the first line, though the finest troops in the world, and esteemed 
ineincihle, found the passing of certain ditches, which Walstein had ordered 
to be hollowed and lined with musqueteers, so exceedingly perplexing and 
difficult, that their ardour began to abate, and they seemed to pause, when 
their heroic prince flew to the dangerous station ; and, dismounting, snatched 
a partisan from one of the officers, and said in an austere tone, accompanied 
with a stern look,— 

If after having passed so many rivers, scaled the walls of numberless 
fortresses, and conquered in various battles, your native intrepidity hath 
** at last deserted you, stand firm at least for a few seconds : — have yet the 
** courage to behold your master die— in a manner worthy of himself ! — And 
he offei^ to cross the ditch. • 

“ Stop, Sire ! for the sake of heaven," cried all the soldiers, spare that 
invaluable life 1 — Distrust us not, and the business shall be done.*'(3) 
Satisfied, after such an assurance, that his brave brigades in the centre 
would not deceive him, Gustavus returned to the head of the right wing, 
where his presence was much wanted ; and making his horse spring boldly 
across the Last ditch, set an example of gallantry to his officers and soldiers, 
which they thought themselves bound to imitate. 

Having cast his eye over the enemy's left wing that opposed him, as soon 
as he found himself on the farther side of the foss^, and seen there three 
squadrons of Imperial cuirassiers completely clothed in iron, the king of 
Sweden called colonel Stalhaus to him, and saijl, Stalhaus ! ^arge home 
** these black fellows ; for they are the men that will otherwise undo us."(i) 
Stalhaus executed ^e orders of his royal master with great intrepidity and 
effect. But in the mean time, about eleven o'clock, Gustavus lort his life. 
He was then fighting sword in hand at the head of the Smaland cavalry, 
which closed the right flank of the centre of his army, and is supposed to 
have outstripp|^, in his ardour, the invincible brigades that composed his 
main body. Tlie Swedes fought like roused lions, in order to revenge the 
death of their king : many and vigorous were their struggles ; and the ap- 

J iroach of night alone prevented Kmphausen and the duke of Saxe-Weymar 
rom gaining a derisive victory .(6) 

(l) Soldat. SueHois. Merc, franc. Swe(ti*k IntelUgeneer* 

(2) CbcDinitx, de Bell. Suec. Gernian, 
f3) Theat. Enron, fol. 747. 

(4) Harte, vol. ii. 

(5) Ibid. 
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Daring nine honn did the battle mge with inexpressible fierceness. No 
field was disputed with more obstinacy than the plain of Lutzen^ where 
the Stwedish mfantry not only maintained their fjpround a^inst a brave and 
gr^uy superior army, but broke its force, and almost completed its des- 
truction. Nor could the flight of the Saxons, or the arrival of Pappenheim, 
one of the ablest ^nerals in the Imperial service, with a reinforcemeut of 
seven thousand thresh troops, shake the unconquerable fortitude of the 
Swedes. The gallant death of that great man ser.v^ but to crown their glory, 
and immortalize their triumph. Tell the Walstein," said be, presuming 
on the consequences that would result from the death of the Swedish mo- 
nartdi, that I hav^reserved the Catholic religion, and made the eqipcror 

a free man !”(1) — The death ^f Gustavus deserves more particular notice. 

The king of Sweden first deceived a ball in his left arm. This wound he 
either felt not, or disregarded for a time, still pressing on with intrepid va- 
lour. Yet the soldiers perceived their leader to be wounded, and expres.sed 
their sorrow on that account : Courage, my comrades !" cried he, “ tlie 
" hurt is nothing ; let us resume our ardour, and maintain the charge.*'(2) 
At length, however, perceiving his voice and strength to fail him, he desired 
his c^sin, the duke of Saxe-Lawenburg, to convey him to some place of 
safety. 

In that instant, as the warlike kingis bravo associates were prepanng to 
conduct him out of the scene of action, an imperial cavalier advanced un- 
observed, and crying aloud, “ Long have I sought thee ! trunspierc^ (.us- 
tavus though the body with a pistol ball.(3 ) But this injld champion did 
not long eiyoy the glory of his daring exploit ; for the duke of Saxe-I^w- 
enburg^ mit^r of the horse shot him dead, with the vaunting words yet re- 

PiccolominFs ^cuirassiers now made a furious attack upon the kii^ of 
Sweden’s companions. Gustavus was held upon his saddle ' 

but his horse, having received a wound in the shoulder, m^* “ furious 
plunge, and flung the rider to the earth. HU majesty s military followers 
wet^^^n after ^teriy dUpersed, but his personal attendanta remmned with 


he was king 
cuirassier. (5) 
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(6) Id. ibid. 
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on A horso of a particular colour ; which^ with his larg;a and majestic staturOj 
lorpassioff that of every other Sv/ede^ made him known both to friends and 
foe8.(l) - ■ 

But Gustavus had other qualities beside those of the military and poll- 
ticiJ kind. He was a pious Christian, a warm friend, a tender husband, a 
dutiful son, an affectionate father. And the sentiments suited to all these 
softer characters are admirably displayed, in a letter from the Swedish mo- 
narch to his minister Oxenstiern, written a few days before the battle of 
Lutzen. Thouf^h the cause in which 1 am engaged,” said he, is just 
and good, yet the event of war, because of the vicissitudes of human af- 
fairs,* must ever be deemed doubtful. Uncertain, also, is the duration of 
“ mortal life ; I therefore require and beseech you, in the name of our 
“ blessed Redeemer ! to preserve your fortitfide of spirit, though events 
should not proceed in perfect conformity to my wishes. 

Remember, likewise,” continued Gustavus, how I should comfort my- 
‘‘ self in regard to you, if, by divine permission, I might live till that period 
‘‘ when you should have occasion for my assistance of any kind. Consider 
me as a man, the guardian of a kingdom, who has struggled with difficul- 
“ ties for twenty years, and passed through them with reputation, by the 
“protection of heaven; as a man who loved and honoured his relations, 
and mercy who neglected life, richdi^, and happy days, for the preservation, 
“ and glory of his country and faithful subjects ; expecting no other recom- 
“ pense thqp to be declared. The prince who fulfilled the duties of that station 
v^hich Providence had assigned him in this world. 

“ They who survive me,” added he, — “ for I, like others, must expect to 
feel the stroke of mortality, are, on my account, and for many other rea- 
“sons, real objects of your commiseration: — they are of the tender and de- 
fenceless sex, — a helpless mother who wants a guide, and an infant daughter 
“ who needs a protector !— Natural affection forces these lines from the hand 
of a son and a parent.”(2) 

The death of the king of Sweden presaged great alterations in the state 
of Europe. The elector Palatine, who was in hopes of being restored not 
only to his hereditary dominions, but to the throne of Bohemia, died soon 
after of chagrin. The German Protestants, now without a head, became di- 
vided into factions ; the Imperialists, though defeated, were transported with 
joy, and prepared to push the war with vigour ; while the Swedes, though 
victorious, were overwhelmed with sorrow for the loss of their heroic prince, 
whose daugliter and successor, Christina, was only six years of age. A coun- 
cil of regency, however, being appointed, and the management of the war 
in Germany committed to tlie chancellor Oxenstiern, a man of great political 
tjdents, the Protestant confederacy again wore a formidable aspect. The 
alliance between France and Sweden was renewed, and hostilities were pushed 
with vigour and success by the duke of Saxe- Wey mar and the generals Ban- 
nier and Horn. 

Notwithstanding these favourable appearances, the war became every day 
more burthensome and disagreeable, both to the Swedes and their German 
allies ; and Oxenstiern, who had hitherto successfully employed his genius 
in finding resources for the support of the common cause, saw it in danger 
of sinking, when an unexpected event gave new hopes to the confederates. 
The emperor, become jealous of the vast powers he had granted to Walstein, 
whose insolence and ambition knew no bounds, resolved to deprive him of 
the command ; and Walstein, in order to prevent his disgrace, is said to have 
concerted the means of a revolt. It is at least certain, that he attempted to 
secure himself by winning the attachment of his soldiers ; and Feroinand, 

(1) Harte, ubi aup. 

(sS Loccen. Hist. Suec. It is not a little surprising that Gustavus, in this 
ble letter, makes no mention of his beloved consort Kleanora; in parting from whom, 
when he began his march for Saxony, he wn^ so much affected, that he could only say, 

** God bleu you and in bewailing whose widowed condition (his ejaculation to the 
DeiW excepted) his last words were employed—** Alas, my poor queen t" sighed he, iu 
his dyiog moments Alas, my poor queen Harte, vol. ii. 
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f *d of the delay of a legal trial, or liaving no proof of his treason, and 
1^*^® resentment, had recourse to the dishonourable expedient of as- 

^^^R^^he fal^ of this great man, who had chiefly obstructed the progress 
the Swedish arms, both before and since the death of Gustavus, w - • ^ 
inwftd bv all those advantages which the confederates expected fro 


* progress of 

th Swedish arms, both betore ana since tne aeaiti oi uustavus, was not fol- 
1 wed by all those advantages which the confederates expected from it. fho 
TtnoerijiUts, animated by the presence of the king of Hungary, the empe- 
ror b eldest Bon, ■who succeeded Walstein in the command of the army, miuie 
uo in valour what their general wanted in experience. IVeafy thousumd 
Snaniah and Italian troops arrived in Germany under tlie duke of r erva ; the 
eS^inal infant, the new governor of the Low C»untTVos, hkew,,e brought a 

Bnvi^, whom the Swedes had deprived of 
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7'Af general View of the European Continent continued, from the Treaty of 
Prague, in 163.5^ to the Peace of Westphalia, in 1648. 

While Germany was a scene of war and desolation^ cardinal Richelieu ruled 
France with a rod of iron. Thouffh universally hated^ he continued^ to hold 
the reins of government. Severm conspirapies were formed ag-ainst^him, at 
the instigation of the duke of Orle'ans and theliueen-mother ; but they were 
all defeated by his vigilance and vigour, and terminated in the ruin of their 
contrivers. The widow of Henry IV. was banished the kingdom ; her son, 
Gaston, was obliged to beg his life ; the mareschals Manilas and Montmo- 
rency were brought to the block ; and the gibbets were every day loaded 
with inferior criminals, condemned by the most arbitrary sentences, and in 
a court erected for the trial of the cardinal’s enemies. In order to render 
himself more necessary to the throne, us well as to complete his political 
scheme, he now resolved to engage France in open hostilities with the whole 
house of Austria ; and had this step been taken while the power of the Swedes 
was unbroken, and the Protestant princes united, it could not have failed of 
extraordinary success. But Richelieu’s jealousy of Gustavus prevented him, 
dunng the life of that monarch, from joining the arms of France to those of 
Sweden; and Oxenstiern, before the unfortunate battle of Nordlingen, w'us 
unwilling to give the French any footing in Germany. Thai overthrow al- 
tered his way of thinking : he offered to put Lewis XIII. immediately in pos- 
session of Philipsburg and Alsace, on condition that France should take an 
active part in the war against the emperor. Richelieu readily embraced a 
proposal that corresponded so entirely with his views. He also concluded 
an alliance with the United Provinces, in hopes of sharing the Low Coun- 
tries ; and he sent a herald to Brussels, in the name of his master, to de- 
nounce war against Spain.(l) A treaty was at the same time entered into 
with the duke of Savoy, in order to strengthen the French interest in Italy. 

If France had not taken a decided parPin the war, the treaty of Prague 
would have completed the destruction of the Swedish forces in Germany. 
But Lewis XllL or rather cardinal Richelieu, now began to levy troops with 
neat diligence, and five considerable ai’mies were soon in the held. The 
nrst and largest of these was sent into the Low Countries, under the mares- 
chals de Chatillon and Breze ; the second, commanded by the duke de la 
Force, marched into Lorrain; the third took the route of the duchy of Milan, 
under the mareschal de Crequi ; the duke of Rohan led the fourth into the 
Valteline ; and the hfth acted upon the Rhine, under Bernard duke of Saxe- 
Weymar. In order to oppose the operations of the French on the side of 
Lorrain, the emperor sent thither general Galas, an experienced officer, at the 
head of a powerful army, to join the duke of that territory, who intended to 
besiege Colmar, and had already made himself master of almost all the 
towns in its neighbourhood. The design against Colmar, however, was de- 
feated by the severity of the season ; and La Force obliged the duke of Lor- 
rain to abandon Bur^ndy, which he had entered in the spring, with a view 
of reducing Monbell lard. ' This check, and the fati^es of his march, dimi- 
nished the duke's army so much, that he was not ^le during the campaign 
to attempt any new enterprise. 

Meanwhile Galas, the Imperial general, had fixed his head-quarters at 
.Worms, whence he sent detachments to ravage the country, and surpris^he 
towns that were garrisoned by the Swedes. Mentz was blo^ed up oy co!k>t» 

(1) Auberi, /fist, flu Card. Rich. Le Vnssor, Hist. Louis XIII. This is said to be the 
last declaration of war made by a herald at arms. Since tliat time each party has thought 
it sufficient to publish a declaration at home, without sending into an enemy’s country 
a oartel of defiance. 
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Mansfeldt ; and altliou^h tlie liro^ierration of the place was of the iitmoat 
consequence to the confedcnitria i . , “‘"lost 


1 . u more interested in preservinir Koiaar- 
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h<»wever, tli<»u^di defen<le(l with such ohsti- 


^ Ii.at* ic-uuucii 11, .1 . ccrwarus sat 4lou n before 

JJeux Fonts ; but Weymar s army bein^f by this time reinforced » itli eighteen 
thousand trench troops, under the cardinal la Valette, tlie Imperial L^eneral 
was obliged to abandon his undertaking. ]VIansfeldt\«> lines were also forced 
and supplies thrown into Merftz.(l) 

While the confederates lay under the cannon of that citv. (ialas assemliled 
an army of thirty thousand men in the neighbourhood i»’f Al’ornw ; and hv 
sending detachments to occupy Sarbruck, and .several utlier plare*^, reduced 
the French and Swedes to the greatest extremity htr want td' jiro\ i>ions. In 
this emergency they repassed the Rhine at Binglien, on a lirid^a* of ms 

if their route had been for Coblentz, though their rcjJ de>vign was to re icli 
Vaudervai^e, where there was a Frencli garrison. With this mi*w they 
marched night and day, without refreshfuent or repose ; yet tialas, wlio hail 
crossed the Rhine at Worms, in order to harass them in their retreat, over- 
took them with his cax^alry at the river Glann, betw een Odernlieirn arul Mes- 
senheim, where the Imperialists were repulsed. Not discouraged, liowever, 
by this check. Galas ])ut himself at the liead of nine tlionsami Imr^e, tra- 
versed the duchy of Deux Pouts, passed the Sarre, entered Lorrain, and 
waited for the “confederates in a defile between \hiudervange and Houlai. 
There an obstinate engjigernent ensued, in which the liiijierial cavalry were 
routed. The French afterwards retired to Porit-a-iMonsson, and tlic Sw»‘dos 
to Moyenvic, with the wreck of their several armies; which, altliough vic- 
torious, w'ere both greatly reduced. Meantime (ialas, being joined hy Ids 
main body, made himself master of Vaudervange, and erniamped near Zager- 
munde, between the Sarre and the Wilde, that he might be ready to join the 
duke of Lorrain. (9) 

The French and their allies were yet less successful in t»th('r quarters, 
Nothing eflFectual was done in Ital|^, where the duke ot Pnrnia had the mis- 
fortune to see himself stripped of the best part ol ids dominion^ by the Spa- 
niards, notwithstanding the etForts of Crequi and tlie duke of S,i\->y, who, in 
one battle, gained a considerable advantage over the cntMuy. In the Low 
Countries, wdiere the highest hopes had been formed, t!ie disapptuntnicnt of 
cardinal Richelieu was still gi'eater. lie had conijiutcd <m llic LUivire cori- 

S uest of the Spanish Netherlands, and a scheme i>f jiartition was aclually 
rawn up, whereby the duchy of Luxemlmrg, the romities ot Namur, llai- 
nault, Courtray, Artois, and Flanders, as far as Illackingherg, l>v:urne. and 
Rupplemonde, were assigned to France ; while Brahnnt, Gueldcrlund, the 
territory of Waea, the lordship of Meckiin, and all t?ie re.t (»f the Snanisii 
Netherlands, were to be annexed to the republic of Holland. This scheme 
however, proved as vain as it was umbitious. The Dutch w<t(> jimIous of 
the growing power of Fiance, and the nrince of Ora.ur.- oul „ ,-cr.so„ J ,...|ue 
at ordinal I&helieu. Therefore, altliough the laarcchals 3i o/>= « 'J ;|- 
tiUon were so fortunate as to defeat the I'len.ish army fX 

dinal infant to give them battle, before their J ’’' ''^,1 
United Provinces, nothing of consequence was ‘ .' v e 

was formed The French commanders Mere under the nut- i > <*. icauii g 
back the miserable remains of their army, wasted with fiitiguc und disease* , 

cnrdinftl perceiving th.t, in rene.-.im t,re..r the mnu. 
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designs funned on all sides, the frontier of Picardy la^ in a manner open, 
sent an army under the celebrated generals Piccolomini and John de Wert 
to enter France on that side. This army took La Chapelle, Catelet, and 
(Jorbie ; and the Parisians, perceiving the enemy within three days march of 
their gates, were thrown into the utmost consternation : but, by the vigor- 
ous measures of Riclielieu, a borW of fifty thousand men were suddenly as- 
sembled, and the Spaniards and Flemings found themselves obliged to eva- 
cuate FraDce.(l) 

Having surmounted this danger, the French minister took the most effec- 
tual steps to secure the success of the ensuing campaign. In order to recover 
the friendship of Henry prince of Orange, whom he had offended by hia 
haughtiness, tie honoured him with the titlo of Highness instead of Excels 
Iciicg ,' — a flattery which had the desired effect.* And he concluded a treaty 
with the duke of Saxe-Weymar, in which it was stipulated. That, in consi- 
deration of an annual subsidy, the duke should maintain an army of eighteen 
thousand men, which he should command in person, as general of the troops 
belonging to the German princes in alliance with the French king, to whom 
he sliould take the oath of allegiance, and that Lewis should cede in his fa- 
vour all the claims of France to Alsace. In consequence of this treaty, the 
duke being joined by a French army, under the cardinal La Valette, began 
the campaign with the siege of Sav^rrne, which had been taken toward the 
close of the former year. The place made a gallant defence, in hopes of 
being relieved by Galas, who had promised to march against the besiegers. 
Perceiving, however, the impracticability of such an attempt. Galas made an 
irruption into Franche Comptd, in c^onjunction with the duke of Lorrain. 
Meanwhile La Vidette and Weymar, having recovered Saverpe, omitted no- 
thing that could obstruct or harass the Imperialists in their march : and 
their endeavours were so successful, that Galas lost about seven thousand 
men before he entered Burgundy. He continued his march nevertheless, 
and undertook the siege of St. Jean de Laon, which he w^as obliged to aban- 
don, in consequence of the overflowing of the adjacent rivers ; and being fast 
followed by the viscount de Turenne, he lost above five thousand men, and 
the greater part of his biiggtige, in his retreat. (2) 

During these transactions in Lorrain, Alsace, and Franche Compte, a de- 
cisive battle was fought in Upper Germany, between the Swedes under gene- 
ral Bannier, and the Imperialists commanded by the elector of Saxony. 
After watching the motions of each other for some time, they halted in the 
plains of Wislock, where both armies prepared for battle. The Imperial 
camp was pitched on an eminence, and fortified with fourteen redoubts, under 
which the troops stood ready to engage. Desirous of drawing the enemy 
from that advantageous post, Bannier ordered part of his cavalry to advance 
and skirmish. This feint having in some measure the intended effect, Ban- 
nier ordered colonel Gun, who commanded the right wing of the Swedes, to 
attack the enemy, and advanced himself at the head of five brigades to sup- 
i>ort that wing ; while genernl Statens, with the left wing, wheeled round the 
hill, in order to charge the Imperialists in flank. These attacks were ex- 
ecuted with such vigour, that the whole Austrian and Saxon infantry was 
broken or cut down. Five thousand men fell on the field or in the pursuit ; 
seven thousand were taken^ together with thirty pieces of cannon, one hun- 
dred and fifty ensigns, and an incredible number of waggons.(3) 

The battle of Wislock, which restored the lustre of the Swedish arms, rais- 
ed Bannier to the highest degree of military reputation, and gave a signal 
blow to the Imperial power, was followed by the demise of Ferdinand 1 1. He 
died at Vienna, in the fifty-ninth year of his age, and the ei^teenth of his 
reign, and was succeeded in the Imperial throne by his son Ferdinand III. 
The accession of this prince made little alteration in the state of theswar : 
for although the first year of the new reign was distinguished by no memM^ 


(l) Auberi, Hist, du Card, H\ch. 
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able enterprise, the gre.^ter part of it being wasted in fruitless negotiation*!, 
tlie next campiiign was remarkably active and blooily ; as if the contending 
powers had only been resting themseh cs, in order to renew, m ith more de- 
structive rage, the work of death. The duke of Saxe-Weymai', \\lu> h:ul 
already fuUy revenged the injuries of his family upon the house of Austria, 
advanced toward Rhinfeld early in the spring, and resolved to besiege it in 
form. It was accordingly invested; but the defence was so obstinate, that, 
notwithstanding the utmost eflPorts of valour and military skill, the Imperi- 
alists had time to come to its relief, under general Savelli and the famous 
John de A Vert. Both armies were immediately ranged in order of battle, 
and Wey mar’s right wing fell with such fury upon the encTiiy’s left, com- 
manded by Wert in person, thj*t it was quickly broken. 'Fhe left ''ing of 
APeymar’s army was not equhlly successful. On the coiitr:iry, it was rc- 
pul^d; but he collected his cavalry, and repeated the charge Mith such 
vigour, tliat the enemy must have been totally routed, had tlicy nt>t retired 
under ct>ver of the shades of night. The battle wiis renewed next d;iv, u hen 
the defeat of the Imperialists was completed, and both their generals nuulc 
prisoners, together with a great number of inferior officers. ( H 

The duke, after liis victory, returned to the siege of Rhinfeld, to which he 
granted an honourable capitulation, in consideration of its gallant detence. 
Newburg, Rottelen, and Friburg. the caf»ital of Brisgaw, were also reduced ; 
and the siege of Brisac was undertaken, witli the greatest corihihmce ol 
success. Here the duke of Lorrain, and Goeutz the Imi.erial at- 

tempted to interrupt Weymar’s career, l.y attacking iiis eiitremjhments. hut 
without effect. They always found him ni)on his puard ; a.id llriww «as 
forced at last to surrender, after it had been roiluccd to such extremity I'y 
famine, that the governor was obliged to set a i>uard uiKUithe hurjiiiu- 

places, in order to prevent the inhahitaiits from digging up and devouriiig 
the dead^(a) iinportaiit compiest no sooner reached riiris, than Lch i, 

mide We™ verf adTanf^^^^^^ <>" ,^‘e ‘‘ i Jo^ 'm- 

ed to make an establishment that won d i., ^.,,,1^,,. l.in.self 

gallantly replied, when piesse* »> would be to sacribce i.»v liornMir: 

Snthisiioint: “ To part '' ‘^1' "ly comp.^^^ 

::ixTourTof\c^^^^ 

had been concluded in to Hrisae.(. ) . , . , ^^.r ij,,. Imperialists 

While the duke of Saxe-AV eyniar ,.,„,,,u-t ... I’o.m c,.- 

in Alsace, the Swedish , ;* ^vrj,,iicU lie red.i<e<l Gart/., 1-octs. Pen. 

nia. After the victory obtained at W sioc ^ ^ ^ exleioU d army. 


horse. , 

had assembled some t.oops, '>ot ^.^sipaao. - 

..If 1.0 the sword, was ‘ ,^,i„cc, adianc.-d aea...-t i.iiu « iH « 

,r-slieute..Knt-ge.u..^l, .ntl.a^^^^^^^^^ of Lcma.m, ti.e capital o. the 


nuc-wr « 

l^ful 
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county of Lippe. Lewis, sensible that he was in no condition to defend his 
lines against such a force, retseatetl towards Minden ; but Hasfeld coming 
up with him in the v^ey of Astheim, an action ensued, in which victory 
continued long doubtful, but at last declared in favour of the Imperialists. 
The Palatine's little army was almost utterly cut off, his artillery was lost, 
and his brother Robert made pri8oner.(l) 

In the beginning of next campaign, the two victorious commanders, Ban- 
nier and Weymar, conceited measures for penetrating into the heart of the 
Austrian dominions. Bannier accordingly crossed the Elbe, and made an 
irruption into the territories of Anhalt and Halberstadt. Leaving his in- 
fantry and cannon behind him, he pushed on with his cavalry, and surprised 
Salis, grandmaster of the Imperial ordnance, In the neighbourhood of Oelnitz. 
The conflict was obstinate and bloody; no les^ than seven regiments of Im- 
perialists were cut in pieces. The Swedish general next entered Saxony, and 
advanced as far as the suburbs of Dresden ; where he defeated four Saxon 
regiments, and obliged a larger body of the enemy to take refuge under the 
cannon of that city. But understanding that Hasfeld, the Imperial general, 
was marching from Westphalia to interrupt his operations, he returned to- 
wards Zeitz, to join his infantry. AYhile he remained there, intelligence 
was brought him, that the Saxons were encamped near Chemnitz, where they 
expected soon to be joined by the aiVny under Hasfeld. 

In order to prevent that junction, Bannier attacked the Saxon army ; and, 
.'ifter a terrible conflict, obtained a complete victory. This success was fol- 
lowed by several others. He made an irruption into Bohemia, and laid great 
part of the country under contribution ; then returning, crossed the Elbe, 
and fell upon general Hofskirk, encamped near Brandeiz, wi^i ten regiments 
of Imperial horse and seven battalions of foot. The action was maintained 
with great obstinacy : both sides fought with incredible intrepidity ; but, at 
length, the Imperialists were forced to relinquish the field to the superior 
fortune of the Swedes, with the loss of tw o thousand men. Bannier pursued 
tliem to the walls of Prague, and took the Imperial generals, Hofskirk and 
Monticucuh, prisoners. 

On purpose to wirrythe war into Silesia and Moravia, the Swedish general 
repassed the Elbe, and marched towards those countries. But he met not 
there with the success he expected. Th^enemy's forces multiplied daily, 
and it was impossible for him, with an inferior army, to succour every place 
that required his protection. The Protestants had promised him ^eat as- 
sistance, but they were over-awed by the presence of the Imperial troops. 
No insurrection appeared in his favour ; yet was he not discouraged, fie 
defeated a body or Imperialists at Glatz, and drove the Saxons three several 
times from their camp at Tirn.(2) 

But all the aspiring hopes of Bannier and the Swedes w^ere suddenly blasted, 
by the immature death of Bernard duke of Saxe-Weymar. He had began 
the campaign with the siege of 'I'hau, which he ordered to be battered with 
red-hot bullets ; a mode of attack which threw the inhabitants into such 
consternation, that they surrendered almost instantly, though they had be- 
fore baifled all the efforts of Guebriant the French general. Bernard's 
character was now so high, and his army so formidable to the Imperial throne, 
that Ferdinand made some secret attempts to detach him from the French 
interest. But instead of listening to such proposals, which he considered as 
insidious, or slackening in his operations, he vigorously exerted himself in 
taking measures for passing the Rhine. While thus employed, he fell sick 
at Hunninguen, whence he was transported by water to Newburg, and there 
expired in the thirty-fifth year of his age. lie is supposed to have fallen a 
sacrifice to the jealousy and ambition of cardinal Richelieu, who was not only 
desirous -of getting possession of Brisac, but afraid that this scheme of >K;jn- 
hling the house of Austria might be defeated, if the duke of Saxe-WeynW^ 
should close wdth the emperor’s ]>ropos;ds. Puffendorf not only supports this 
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who should possess h^arm^^^ K ' 

in Germany to engage the officers and Swedish a^eiit<. 

emperor took every measureT^L pow^^^^^^ the 

regain possession of the places which the ilnke h»d »»ervu e. and 

lTwIs. prince Palatine. tL re-estlLt“ on;''::f 'C'.’;!. be '.’: 
chief cau^of the war, attempted to gain tliem throuirli the influence of Ene- 
^nd and Ho^nd. But cardinal RiiSielieu ordered Lewis to lie arrested at 
Moubns, in hia return from London, and carried prisoner to the castle m 
confined, till a treaty .v as concluded between France 
and the Wey^nan olBcers. It was stipulated, that the troops of Iternard 
duke of SMe-Weymar, should (institute a separate body, under the dircctioi; 
of the officers nimed m his will for that purpose; that the French kimr 
should keep this body always eflFective, by the payment of a certain annual 
sum for raising recruits^ that lie should continue to the prin('ij);il odicers the 
same appointments which they had enjoyed under the duke, furnish them 
with breadj ammunition, and all other necessaries of ^^rlr, and ratify the 
several donations which Bernard had made to liis officers and soldiers ; that 
the troops should receive their orders frftm tlie duke of Lont^iieville, thnm^di 
the medium of their own commanders, wlio should he summoned to all coun- 
cils held for the service of the common cause ; that tJie coin^iiered jdaces 
should be put into the hands of his Mo^^t C^hnstian majeNty, u ho niii:)it at 
pleasure appoint governors for Brisjic and Frihurg, hut tiiat Ihe garri.soiw 
should consist of an equal number of Frein-li and (iennaii soldiers, and tin* 
governors of th0 other places be chosen from the Weyinarian anny.v'i) 

In consequence of this important negotiation, uhieli rendered tlio king of 
France sovereign of almost all Alsace, and a great ji.irt of Brisgaw, the duke 
of Longueville, with the Weyinarian army, niaresehal Ciuchriant, with the 
French troops, and the troops of Lunenburg, commanded by g(‘rH*r.iI Klit/iiig, 
joined Bannier at Erfurt. Nothing farther was now iieeessar}' to ensure 
success to the confederates beside unanimity, hut that unfortunately was 
wanting. AJl claiming superiority, none chose to he directed, as eaeh en- 
tertained a high opinion of his own merit, and souglit to display Ins judg- 
ment by proposing some new plan df ojieration^; so that IJannier found, that, 
although he had increased his numbers, he had acquin'd little additional 
strength. Perhaps his real force might rather be said to he dnnhiished, as 
he was no longer ;dlowed to follow the suggestions ot Ins o\mi gennis, and 
strike those sudden and unexpected blows vi hich di.'stinguisli the eousurninatc 
general. 

After long debates, it was ;igreed to attack Piccolomiiii, the Imperial gene- 
ral, in his camp at Saltzburg. AVith this ^lew the eonfisleraU's i.eizeu ujion 
an eminence, whence they began a violent cainionadnig, and after-.* ard.-> at- 
tacked the enemy's entrenchments sword in hand; hut PiceoJoinini uas go 
advantageously posted, that the attempt to force his canqi «as fmind im- 
practicable. It was accordingly laid aside; and both armie.s continued in 
sight of each other, until scarcity began to reign in each camp. J here seem- 

criiilJ kiMcrpst: piitlure t)ie l•I’e'>^>u^e ot famine. 

But, 
tion, 

dictated by a pr . , ^ 

delay, set out for Franconia, in order to seize some adv ant.iKeou, in.st u(.oii 

uwhfaiid the fatal battle of Nordlmgen, where ^ propi . Ins uvt .1. aud 

off afmo.t to a man. he collected an .iMuy u IViur ! lP.^J^ tl.ai I.e le- 

wbicb be lup^ported partly by the practict mplihi- il. ieai ai .Noiulingf □. 

ceived from France. Notwiil.staud.u j hi. Ij I urerine aiua>. ackim^- 

be may be ranked among the g.eatcs kry k em i/e la lurlr. 

ledged him to have been Ins. iiia‘*U*i 01 the luiinar) kcientr. 
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the Maine. But as he advanced toward the river Sala, he perceived that the 
enemy occupied the opposite bank. They were there entrenched ; bo that 
it was impossible for him to force a passage : he was therefore under the 
necessity of marching through the landgraviate of Hesse, where his army 
suffered greatly by famine. u n • » 

Piccolomini now endeavoured to penetrate into Lunenburg, but Bannier s 
diligence baffled all his efforts. He prevented the Imperialists from crossing 
theWeser, and refreshed his own army in that duchy, which had not yet 
been exhausted by the ravages of war. Pinched with famine, and harassed 
by the perpetual alarms of the Hessians, Piccolomini determined to lead his 
forces into Franconia. But, on his march thither, he was attacked by the 
M^eymarian army, under the duke of Longueyille ; and, although not totally 
defeated, he could scarce have suffered more by such di8aster.(l) It must, 
however, be considered as very honourable for that general, to have been 
able to make head against the combined forces of the confederates, and even 
to oblige them to ouit the Imperial dominions. 

But the house ot Austria was less fortunate in other quai-ters, during the 
year 1610. The aflfeirs of Philip IV. went backward in Italy: Catalonia 
revolted, and Portugal threw off the Spanish yoke. The Catalans were de- 
sirous of forming a republic ; but too feeble to support themselves against 
the power of a tyrannical master, they were obliged to throw themselves into 
the arms of France, and ultimately to submit to the dominion of Spain. The 
Portuguese were more successful in their struggle for independency. Boil- 
ing with national hate, and irritated by despotic rule, they had long sought 
to break their chains. A law to compel the nobility, under pain of the for- 
feiture of their estates, to take up arms for the subjection of Catalonia, com- 
pleted the general disaffection : and other circumstances codspired to hasten 
a revolution. An impenetrable plot had been forming, for upwards of three 
years, in favour of the duke oi Braganza, whose grandfather had been de- 
prived of his right to the crown of Portugal by Philip II. The conspirators 
now resolved to carry their design into execution, and effected it with in- 
credible facility. 

Olivarez had been so imprudent as to recall the Spanish garrison from 
Lisbon : very few troops were left in the whole realm of Portugal ; the oj>- 
pressed people were ripe for an insurrection ; and the Spanish minister, in 
order to amuse the duke of Braganza, whose ruin he meditated, had given 
him the command of the arsenm. The duchess of Mamtua, who had been 
honoured with the empty title of vice-queen, was driven out of the kingdom 
without a blow. Vasconcellos, the Spanish secretary, and one of his clerks, 
were the only victims sacrificed to public vengeance. All the towns in Por- 
tugal followed the example of the capital, and almost on the same day. The 
duke of Braganza was unanimously proclaimed king, under the name of John 
IV. A son does not succ^eed more quietly to the possessions of his father in 
a well regulated state. Ships were immediately dispatched from Lisbon to 
all the Portuguese settlements in Asia and Africa, as well as to those in the 
islands of the eastern and western ocean ; and they all, with one accord, ex- 
pelled their Spanish goveniors.(2) Portugal became again an independent 
Kingdom ; and by the recovery of Brazil, which, during the Spanish admi- 
nistration, had been conquered by the Dutch, its former lustre was in some 
measure restored. ^ 

While all Europe rung with the news of this singular revolution, Philip 
IV. shut up in the inmost recesses of the Escurial, lost in the delirium of 
licentious pleasure, or bewildered in the maze of idle amusement, was utter- 
ly ignorant of it. The manner in which Olivarez made him acquainted with 
liis misfortune is truly memorable. I come," said that artful minister, ** to 
“ communicate good news to your majesty : the duke of Braganza's^hole 

fortune is become yours. He has been so presumptuous as to get hult^elf 

de<dared king of Portugal ; and, in consequence oi this folly, your majesty 
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cj^ered . replied 1 hilip, and continued his dissipnti<uis.( I ) 

patient, or rather of a less indti- 
lent temper. He had convoked a diet at llati>hon, in order to concert 
measures for carrying on the war, thou-h he pretended to be desirous of 
peace. Bannier formed the design of di.spersiiig this aasenibly, and even of 

joined the French army under Giiehriant at 
Brfurt, he arrived at Hoff on the sixth of January ; ’and detailing thence 
five regiments of cavalry to Egra, under the command of niaior-gener«l \>'it- 
temberg, who had orders to join the airniy i^t Vorew, he adv:inced to Awei- 
bach. The confederates next proceeded to Schwendorf, cm^sed the l>ainilu' 
upon the ice, and captured above fifteen hundred of the eneniy’s horse. 'I'lie 
emperor himself, who intei*ded to devote that day to the chaco, narrow ly 
escaped being made prisoner. His advanced guard and eipiipage were taken. 

The approach of the French and Swedish armies filled Ihitishon with con- 
sternation, as it was utterly unprovided against a siege, and full of strangt'rs 
and suspected iiersons. 'J'he design of the confederates w as to lake ^ad- 
vantage of the fro.st, in order to block up* and starve the town; hut the 
weather unexpectedly becoming more mild, it was resolved to repass the 
Danube, before the ice sliould be thawed. Bannier, h<»w'ever, would not re- 
tire until he made an attempt to diss<4ve the diet. With that view, he ap- 
proached Ratiabon, on the sixth of February ; and Guehriaiit, wdio command- 
ed the vanguard, phicing his artillery on the bjfnks of tlie Riigen, wliich r;iii 
between the town and the confederate.s, s;iluted the emperor with five htiu- 
dred shot ; an insult, which stung Ferdinand so keenly, that lie seemed be- 
reft of all the powers of reason and recolle<‘.tion.(‘2) 

During the^delilierations of the diet at Hatislam, the c^oiints D’Ayniix and 
Salvius, the plenipotentiaries of France and Sweden, w'ere negotiating at 
Hamburg the preliminaries of a general peace with Lutzau.oneol Ferdinand s 
aulic counsellors. After certain difficulties had been removed, it w?uj agreed 
by these celebrated statesmen, that a confess for a general peace Hliouid ho 
held at Munster and Osnabiirg, the garrisons of which shoijld march out ; 
that the inhabitants should he released from their oath of allegiance to eithiT 
party, and observe a strict neutrality during the time of negotiation ; that 
both cities should be guarded by their own burghers and soldiers, coiiiniand- 
ed by the magistrates, who shoulfl be lu’countable for the effects, persons, uiul 
attendants of the negotiators ; that the two fx>nferences should ho cmisidered 
as only one congress, and the roads betw^een the two cities 1*0 
goers and comers, together with the intermediate pla<*cs, where the nego- 
tiators might think proper to confer with each other ; that in citst* the nego- 
tiation should be interrupted before a trcwity could he concludevi, MuiiMer 
and Osnaburg should return to the same situation in winch they were Iwinro 
the congress, but that the neutrality shoiihl be observed six weeks alter the 
conferences were broken off; that all the sit fo-eon ducts on ea.h ..n e sboald 
be exchanged at Hamburg, through the niediation of the ttrem- 

in the space of two months after the date of the a<freoment , 
peror and king of Spain should grant safe-conducts to tlie ministers ^ ‘‘• 

rweden,and^heir 'allies in Germany and 
security from his Most Christian majesty ; and 
eafe-coiiducts to the emperor’s plempotentianeR. “ *' ** “ ^’ .e 
electors of Mentz and B^andenburg-CS) I^as farther yeed UmI h r. m. 

ahould treat at Munster, and Sweden at. Osnaburg ; ^ irordTr ^ 

should have a secretary where the other a plenipotenti. y 
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Jiiin in his resolution of continuing the war. After the ineffectu|J attempt 
upon Ratisbon, the French separated themselves from the Swedes, and 
marched toward Bamberg, under Guebriant, while Bannier took the route of 
Chamb, with a view of penetrating into Misnia through Bohemia^ Mean- 
while the emperor, flaming with r^e> issued orders for assembling a body of 
troops, with all possible dispatch, in order to revenge the insult he had suf- 
fered. 

A powerful army was speedily formed by the activity of Pxoooloznini and 
the archduke Leopold. One part of it, under mare^al Gleen, went in 
pursuit of Bannier, while the other, commanded by Piccolomini, besieged 
Newmarck, which was defended by an officer of the name of Slang ; ^o, 
after having sustained five assaults, was oblige^ to surrender prisoner of war. 
On the reduction of that place, Piccolomini rejoiaed Gleen, in order to pur- 
sue Bannier, who retreated across the forest of Bohemia. Having reached 
the other side of it, he found his progress impeded by the swelling of the 
river Pleis, but collected a number of l^ats, in which he embarked ma troops 
with such expedition, that he h^d carried over his whole army before Pic- 
colomini appeared upon the opposite bank. Neither this disappointment, 
however, the interoosing stream, nor the presence of the enemy, retarded 
the progress of the Imperialists. The Austrian cavalry swam across the 
river; and the Swed^ being now hemmed in between the Pleis and the 
Moldaw, Bannier's ruin seemed inevitable, when he extricated himself by one 
of those efforts of military ^nius which redound more to the honour of a 
p^eral than the acquisition of the greatest victory, as fortune has no share 
in the success. 

Finding himself thus circumstanced, the Swedish general posted some 
troops at a mill below Presnitz ; where they made such an col^inate and 
vigorous resistance, when attacked by Piccolomini, that the main body of 
the army had time to retire to Zickaw, whither their baggage and artillery 
also were conveyed in the night. Here Bannier was joined by Guebriant, 
who had put himself in motion, as soon as he received intelligence of the re- 
duction of Newmarck ; so that the confederates were now in a condition to 
make head against the Imperialists. But before any step could be taken for 
that purpose, Bannier fell sick at Zickaw, in consequence of the fatigue Ite 
had undergone in his march, and expired at Halberstadt, in the forty-first 
year of his Ke, to the infinite loss and inexpressible regret of his country, 
as well as of her allies. Beside his knowledge in the art of war, which he 
had acquired under the great Gustavus, to whom he was scarcely inferior as 
a commander, he was distinguished by his moderation and humanity toward 
those whom he had vanquished. He always avoided the effusion of blood, 
as far as circumstances would admit ; and, being^robust. patient, indefatiga- 
ble, and active, he was adored by the soldiery, whose toils and dangers ho 
cheerfully Bhared.(l) 

The death of Bannier raised the spirits of the Imperialists, in proportion 
as it depressed those of the confederates, and the most dangerous conse- 
quences were apprehended from it ; for his army was composed almost en- 
tirely of Germans, who were retained in the service of Sweden solely by the 
reputation and authority of their ^ner^. But the troops, though at fint 
inclined to mutiny, were preserved in obedience by the viguanoe of the other 
Swedish commanders, Wrangel, Kdningsmark, Wittemberg, and Psuhl, not- 
withstanding the solicitations of the emperor, and their own necessitous con- 
dition, until the arrival of Torsteilson— another general formed under Gus- 
tavuB, and not unworthy of so sjeat a master. In order to give him more 
influence over the army, he was mrnished with a large sum ol money by the 
treasury of Sweden, and accompanied with a strong reinforcement. 

Before this reinforcement arrived, the Swedes and French, under the com- 
mand of Guebriant, had defeated the Imperial army, led by the archduke 
and Piccolomini, near PTolfenbuttle. Four thousand Imperialists were 


(1) Puffrnd. Cowine7it. Reb. Succ, lib, xii. 
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upon the Bpo^ wd a !Teat number taken prisoner8.(l) No other event of 
cons^uence distii^i^ed the latter part of the campaif^^ which was chiefly 
Toretenson, at an encampment near Stadt : and soiiii 
^ter he assumed the wmmand, the Frencli and Swedish armies separated, 
by order of cardinal Richelieu. Guebriant entered Westphalia, and Torsten- 
Bon led his troops into Bohemia, where he proposed to winter; and attempt, 
as soon as the season should permit, to prove himself worthy of the confidence 
of his country. 

Meanwhile a new treaty was concluded between France and Sweden, and 
the mc»t vigorous resolutions were taken for prosecuting the war. Mareschal 
Guebriant accordir^ly crossed the Rhine early in the spring, upon a bridge 
of boats, built at \V€«el ; marched to Ording^uen, whien surrendered at dis- 
cretion ; and understanding^ that Hasheld was on his march to join LamlH>y, 
another Imperifd general, whose quarters were near Kempen, he resolved to 
prevent their junction, by attacking the latter in his entrenchments. With 
this view he left his b^g;age at Ordinmien, advanced toward the enemy, 
drew up his army in order of battle, and proceeded to the assault. After an 
obstinate struggle, the Austrian infantry was broken, and the camp forced ; 
and Lamboy, who rallied his troops, ana returned to the charge, was sur- 
rounded and made prisoner, together with general Merci. Of the whole Im- 
perial army not above six hundred escaped. 

This victory was followed by the junction of Lintz, Bevert, Bcrthein, 
Caster, and Guewembruck ; so that Guebriant saw himself master, in a short 
time, of almost the whole electorate of Cologne. His next step was to be- 
siege K.empen, which was defended w'ith great gallantry and skill ; but a 
large breach being at length made in the fortific/ations, the governor, con- 
vinced that i^ would be impossible to sustain on assault, capitulated upon 
honourable term8.(S) 

The defeat of Lamboy, and the rapid success of the Frencli general, did 
not, however, divert the archduke and Piccolomini, who commanded the 
Imperialists in Moravia, from marching against Torstenson. 1 hey intended 
to surprise him in his camp ; but finding all their attempts and expectations 
defeated, by the vigilance of the Swedish general — in the true spirit of Ita- 
lian policy— Piccolomini had recouree to treachery, hy which he hopinl to 
earn the reward of valour and military skill. With this view he comioteii 
one Sekendorf, a Swedish colonel, who promised to admit the lmiK‘riJdi..tK 
into the camp by night. Fortunately the design w;ih diKci'vered, aniJ the 
traitor punished : nor did his employers escape chastisement. J he auho oi 
Saxe-Lawenburg, who had marched towards Schwents, in order to k ^ “j 
progress of TorstenBon, in Silesia, was defeated and 

IB ^at condition waa taken prisoner with the greater part of bis oihtirK, 

three thousand of his men being left dead on the field. intputinn to 

Soon after this victory, Torstenson passed tlie Elbe, with an inteijli 
be^ce Leipsic: and hawng seized two posts, the porecssion of whicli im^ht 


tiuns for receiving the enemy. 

theSwedes were between the lmper«. »r.a, ^ ,,, 

finding himfielf exposed to two mbs, Me . .j-| imperial generals, 

BrSfeld, about three mUes io harass r.i- rear ; 

imagining his design was to avoid an m more than sneh an op- 

buttte Swedish commander, who wished for nothing non I 


but the Swedish commander, who wisnea lur oiimk iI, .iioi 

portunity, faced about who conijo.tn.ltd thr ri^ht 

sSS »var„ -y 


(1) Darre, tool. ix. 
(8) Id. ibid. 
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was in danger^ for a time^ of being routed by the emperor’s cuirassiers. But 
the latter were obliged at length^to give wa^. 

While the caralry of both armies thus disputed the victory, the infantry 
in the centre foup^ht with inexpressible rage and resolution. At length the 
Swedish foot, animated by the example of the horse, and supported by a 
body of reserve, which advanced in tlie heat of action, obliged the lm^« 
rialists to quit the field, and retreat into a wood, with the loss of their can- 
non. Turstenson pursued the left wing as far as Leipsio ; Koningsmark 
gave no quarter to the right : and the Austrian infantry being driven from 
the wood, into which they had retired, were surroiinded by the enemy, and 
cut in pieces.^!) 

In this battle, which was fought near the qame that had beheld the 
glory of the Swedes under Gustavus, a few yeaiw before, the Imperialists lost 
eight thousand good soldiers ; and Uiree hundred ofiicers were found among 
the slain. The conquerors, who had engaged with very inferior numbers, 
did not lose above a thousand men. Besides the slaughter of the enemy, 
they took three thousand prisoners, together with forty-six pieces of cannon, 
one hundred and sixteen pair of colours, and six hundred waggons.(2) 

A defeat so total overwhelmed the imperial court with consternation. 
General Enkenford was ordered to make new levies with all possible expedi- 
tion: Hasfeld and Wahl were sent for to Vienna; Goltaker and Galtz ex- 
erted their utmost diligence to join the archduke and Piccolomini in Bohe- 
mia, whither they had retired to re-assemble the wreck of their army. All 
the troops in the Austrian service were collected to stop the progress of the 
victorious Torstenson. 

That general had again invested Leipsic, and carried on his approaches 
with such vigour, that the place was under the necessity of Surrendering, 
notwithstanding the valour of the garrison, which excited the admiration 
of the besiegers. Torstenson was less fortunate in his attempt upon 
Fridburg, where he understood the enemy had collected large magazines : 
for although considerable breaches were made in the fortifications, and an 
ass;iult given, the garrison sustained it with such unshaken resolution, that 
he was obliged to recall his troops: and while he was making preparations 
for a final effort, he learned that Piccolomini, at the head of a considerable 
army, was approaching to the relief of the place. On this intelligence he 
ranged his trcK>ps in order of battle, and pul himself in motion to meet the 
enemy ; but Piccolomini penetrating his ciesign, took a different route, threw 
supplies into the town, and retired with the utmost expedition. Now de- 
spairing of being able to reduce Fridburg, Torstenson marched into Lusatia, 
in order to wait for the reinforcements which he expected from Pomerania 
and^ Lower Saxony ; and Guebriant, the French general, having passed the 
Maine at Gemund, established quarters of refre^ment on the Taubet, and 
marched toward the Necker.(3) 

W^hile the confederates were thus making progress in Germany, the arms 
of France had been equally successful on the side of Spain. A French army 
had entered Roussillon, and reduced Colima and Perpignan. Meantime the 
affairs of the kingdom were in the greatest confusion, and Paris itself was 
in danger. Francisco de Melo, a man of valour and abilities, who hud suc- 
ceeded the cardinal infant in the government of the Low Countries, having 
suddenly assembled a body of twenty-five thousand men, threatened France 
with two inroads; routed the count de Guiche, who attempted to oppose 
him, and would have appeared before the capital, to which he had opened a 
passage, had he not received a letter from Olivarez, ordering him to with- 
draw nis troops, under pretence that the enterprise was too hazardous. But 
the true reason for sucii order was a secret treaty between the Spanish mi- 
nister and the duke of Orleans, who, witli the duke of Bouillon, Cinqmgrs, 
master of the horse, and M. de Thou, had conspired the ruin of Kichelieus 
whom they had already brought into discredit with the king. 

(1) PiiflFend. lib. xiv. Barre, tom. ix. 

(«) Id. ibid. 

(3; Id. ibid. 
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Fortuoately^ however, for the cardinal, whose life was at uiice In dani^er 
li^nn violence «nd disease, he got intelligence of the treaty v^ith Spain, 
nearly at the same time that Louis received the news of Guiche’s deficit. In 
the perplexity occasioned by that disaster, the king ])aid a visit to Richelieu. 
The cardinal complained oi ill usage ; Louis confessed his weakness ; a re- 
conciliation took place, and the conspirators were arrested. The duke of 
Orleans was disgraced; Cinqmars and De Thou k>st their heads; and the 
duke of Bouillon, in order to save his life, was obliged to yield up the prin- 
dpality of Sedan to the crown.(l) Thus victorious over all his enemies, 
lUcheUeu, though still on the verge of the grave, entered Paris in a kind of 
triumph, a breach being made in the walls, in order to admit the superb litter 
on which he was carried. While on his way, and hardly able to hold the 
pen, he wrote to the king tVfe following short letter, which is highly e\\^Tx'H~ 
^ of his haughty charlcter : “ Your enemies are dead, and your tnnq.s lu 

“ “1“^' ■'r'r'' 

of Austria rincerely to listen to terms of acoonimoaiitii>n ; but iw the e. mrin 
of V?enMR^ MaLd foresaw that Fronee and Sweden, at such ajum lure 
ot Vienna ana mau aemands, they secnied very iiidiffereiit 

would neces^rily be high in their Uenumo^.^ y 

pleasing prospect of traiyuillity . whi n uie 

also of nis master, Louis XllI oncAiinori jidiinnistration, hegsin to think 

who were doubtful of the politics of the ^ 

of concluding^ separate treaty wit » ( j -XlH/jiririe, who showed himself 

dispelled by the steady Xt plm l»urMU‘^ m ith vigour. All 

no unworthy successor of .„.,p „t us IW... -'- • 


no unworthy successor X mu eh judgment as lormerly ; 

the operations of war were concerted w t ^ ; ana a young 

supples of every kind were InVirthi minority of kewir Xl \ • 

hero sprung up to do lionour ieo®:,(t.'rwar(lK io.noiired «ill. the 

This hero was the celebrated duke ^ '^i.e plainn of Hocroi, the a- 

title of the Great Conde. He „ inferior army, and to<a, lln- 

mouB WaUoon and Castilian ,1.- Mi lo, alter in- ilefea , 

onviUo, into which the men. Nine thoiis.oul ^i.aiiiai .Is 

had thrown a reinforcement of ten thi n 

and Walloons are said to have fencm n th^ .j.,, , 


id Walloons are saia to nave ,.prmanv. 'J'l>e i'"‘'‘’ J'';'" 

ThearmsofFram^ were less fortu t,„,k ni.oii hnn.-elt the 

r.dn renounced his W and Guel.riint l.ein.' mortally .von.uh d 

command of the ’ “"linced a misuiiilciMlan<ii»g a i. r hi, 

Ke Botweil, which however was «dnced^a^^_^ „ 

death prevailed among the ^ relaxation in disei|ilme, tjie ii'ua 

follow^ by its natural llant/.au, who had I',' 

forerunner of a defeat. The wunt neighbourhood of " "r .! ’ 

briantin the chief oommand, mar^ea .Parian gene' ''' ;"^'^ .' j 

MunsterandOsnaburg. Thopi® 1 _ j^j^ne, «itli 11. O ' | j ^ 



JebS Chancellor Oxcnst.ern, a.. I 1 


rain 


• son 


niiirquH* da 


(1) Batt.Nnnir j A/c#»i. 

S) Ihid. Barre. tom. .»• 
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• Caatel Roderigo and Diego de Saavreda. Deputies were also named by the 
other European powers interest^ in the negcmations. The Swedish garri-* 
son quitted Osnaburg^ which^ together with Munster, was, by the baron de 
Krane, released from the oath that the citizens had taken to the emperor ; 
and the regencies of both cities swore that they would observe an exact neu- 
trality, and protect the persons and effects of the negotiators.(l) 

In the midst of these advances toward peace, Torstenson was ordered by 
the court of Sweden to cany war into the duchy of Holstein ; the regency 
being incensed against the king of Denmark, whom they accused of conceal- 
ing all the hostue intentions of an enemy under the mask of a mediator. 
He had taken several Swedish vessels in the Sound, and refused to rive sa- 
tisfaction to the regency, which complained pf these acts of hostiSty. It 
was therefore resolved, in a ^neral assembly of the states of Sweden, to 
make reprisals. That resolution, however, was not publicly known till the 
moment that Torstenson invaded Holstein. In tnat duchy he reduced 
Oldisloe, Riel, and several other places of importance. (2) 

Christian IV. alarmed at this irruption, complained of it to Torstenson as 
a palpable infnngement of the treaty lately conduded between Denmark and 
Sweden. But finding that the Sw^sh general, instead of paving any re- 
gard to such remonstrance, penetrated into Jutland, and made himself mas- 
ter of almost all the towns in that province, his Danish majesty had recourse 
to the omperor, who ordered Galas to march to his assistance in the d^th of 
winter. The Imperialists, though much retarded by the snow, which ren- 
dered the road almost impassable, at length appeared on the frontier of Hol- 
stein, where a resolution was taken to starve ^e Swedes in Jutland, by oc- 
cupying the defiles between Stockholm and Sleswick. This design, however, 
was rendered abortive by the vigilance of Torstenson, who marched toward 
Rendaburg, with an intention to give Galas battle, in case he should dispute 
the passage ; and as the Imperialists did not thinik proper to give him the 
least molestation,' he quitted Holstein, intercepted some of their convoys, 
and encamped near Ratzburg.(3) 

Meanwhile France, finding the general negotiations disturbed bv the war 
between Sweden and Denmark, sent M. de m Thuillerie to Copenhagen, in 
order to bring about on accommodation. His proposals, however, met with 
little attention, until the retreat of the Imperiahsts, and an advantage gained 
by the Swedes over their northern neighbours at sea made the Dani^ mo- 
narch more tractable. Despairing of being able to obtain fresh succours 
from the empj^r, the haughty and violent Christian now listened to the 
mediation of France. A treaty was accordingly concluded at Bromsboo, 
by which Sweden restored to Denmark all the towns Torstenson had taken 
in Holstein ; and Christian, on his part, ced^ to Sweden, Jemptie, Halland, 
the Island of Gothland, and the citadel and town of Wisbie, with all the isles 
depending upon it. B^de this treaty, which enabled Sweden to act Mrith all 
her forces against the house of Austria, Thuillerie concluded an alliance be- 
tween France and Denmark, by which Christian agreed to yield no assist- 
ance, directly or indirectly, to the enemies of France, or those of her allies.(i) 
The emperor was not in a condition to prevent the ratification of these 
treaties. Turenne had retrieved the affairs of France upon the Rhine, which 
he crossed at Brisac, and advancing with a small army toward the source of 
the Danube, routed the Imperialists, commanded by the baron de Merci. 
He afterwards attempted the' relief of Friburg, which was invested by the 
Bav^an army, under the count de Merd, brother of the baron ; but finding 
himself too weak to act with vi^ur against the enemy, he retired, and for- 
tified a camp within a league of the town, whence he had the mortification 
to see it surrender. Meantime cardinal Mazarine, informed that the French 
army was very inferior in strength to the Bavarians, ordered the celebinted 
Lewis de Bourbon, duke d'Enguien, whom 1 have already had occasion to • 

(1) Du Mont. Corpt Diplum. too), ri. 

(9) Fuffeiid, lib. xv. Barre, tool. ix. 

?8) 111. ibid. 

l4) Id. 
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*® J"'" Turenno with a 
=?^u®®® ‘T generals attacked the count ,le Mere! near 
•i impetuoflity, that notwithstanding his advantaeeoua 

Bitimtion, ^ch s^med to place him beyond the reach of danger, he wna 
obbged to retire with the loss of three thousand men. • 

Th^ ^ouTS, was immediately followed hv nno- 

which the ^varians gained at first some advantage. Bat the diiko 
d Enguien r^ed his troops, which seemed disposed to quit the field : inul 
boldly marching against the enemy, drove them three times from their en- 
trenchments, which they as often re^^ned ; and victory at last rcniai rn*d 
undecided, as neither party quitted his ground. Merci,’ however, who had 
lost one half of his army, resolved to avoid a third shock hy a quick rotreat. 
This he effected in good ofdbr, notwithstanding all the attempts of the 
French to break his rear ; and resolutely continuing his march, he wifoly 
reached the country of Wurtemburg with the remains of his forces, leaving 
to the enemy his artilleiy and hagp^e, with all the towns situated between 
the Rhine and the Moselle, from Mentz to Landaw.(l) 

Nor were France and Sweden the only foreign powers that incommoded 
the emperor. Mazarine and Oxenstiern, in order the better to comma ml 
the negotiations, as well as to furnish employment for Ferdinand, while the 
Swedes were engaged in the D:mish wjir, had formed an alliance with lla- 
gotski, vaivode of Transylvania; and that prince, with the consent of tlie 
grand seignior, to whom he w;ls tributary, entere<l Hungary at the liearl of 
thirty thousand men, and took C^issovia. In justificiition of his conduct ho 
published a manifesto, addressed to the Hungarian nobility, in which he 
Bured them that his sole view in taking up arms was to defend their lihertieA 
and priyilegea against the ambition or the emperor, who intended to niaku 
that elective kingdom lieredit.ary in his family. This manifesto was an- 
swered by Ferdinand, who sent a body of veteran trooys, under general 
Cik>eutz, to expel the Transylvanian prince; and llagotski s tro<»p8 being raw 
and undisciplined, ho durst not hazard an engagement, though mipenor in 
number to tne enemy. Other circumstances conspired to hasten lus retreat. 
He received intelligence tliat the grand vizier, the chief support of his in- 
terest at the court of Constantinople, wfis dead, and that the king of 1 olaml 
Intended to declare war against hun. He was eagerly pursued by : 

but the country being destitute ^f provisions, the imperial tnmps were 
wasted with famine and fatigue, and afterward totally ruine<l at 
Cassovia. where the vaivode had left five regiments, winch a.*f,-nded the 
singiJar bravery. That defence, and the loss of the Imi.cr.al.^ts 
FnlK^^Ai with fr^ courage. He rejected with disd^n the terms 
of peace ofcred him by Ferdinand; and was of infinite service ui Swed.n 
CyKS t^ forces of the empire, whUe her troops were employed in 

LoIT^. <W». «.e 

fate similar to that under Goeut* in Bwed^ Havinjf niiw no 

stroyed by famine fatigue, and sworf of toejwed^ 

enemy to oppose him, forstenson en taking' prisonem the 

towBid Pra«e, in of su^r.s.,^ 

emperor and the archduke a;,.p p,.inted. IVrdinand wa., no 

In^is bold attempt, .^® ^ ‘'■"i’'"' 

sooner apprized of the march of the weaes, residence, under iial.-w, 

be "r. ir^rt'y") the j»unts 

Hasfeld, ’^KutaU thw forces, commanded by such ihle »m- 

bJCIl!*SSent to dSiSlte his fears, the emperor retired with 
niibduke to Vienn8.(3) 


(I) Barre tom. i*. 

gj nihi. IIT. iii. chap. a. Bsrr., tom. «. 
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Meantime the Imperial army being* completely formed, encamped between 
Thaborand Budewm, at a small distance from the Swedes, and each party 
watched the motions of the othel* with equal diligence and address. Here 
the superior genius of Torstenson was conspicuous. In order to decoy the 
Imperialists from their advantageous position, he spread a report that he 
intended to march into Moravia, and actually took the route to that province; 
but finding he had gained his point, as the enemy were in motion to follow 
him, he returned and encamped near Strockwitz. Soon'after he passed the 
Moldaw, and arrived in the neighbourhood of 'fhabor, whither he was fol- 
lowed by the enemy. Nothing passed for some days^ but slight skirmishes ; 
for although both armies were eager to engage, neither would quit the post 
it had seized, in order to attack the other. At length, however, Torstenson, 
trusting to the valour of his troops, resolved lo^ive the Imperialists battle. 
He accordingly advanced toward their camp, in a threatening posture, about 
break of day, when a brisk cannonading began ; and by seven in the morn- 
ing both armies were eng^ed in close l^ht, which was continued for the 
space of four hours with incredible obstinacy. In the beginning of the ac- 
tion the left wing of the Swedes began to give ground ; but being supported 
in time, the battle was restored, and Torstenson charged the Imperialists 
with such fury, that their cavalry was broken, and their infantry cut in 
pieces. General Goeutz, and about three thousand men, were left dead on 
the field ; twenty-six pieces of cannon were taken, together with sixty-three 
pair of colours, and four thousand prisoners, among whom was general Has- 
leld, and several other officers of distinction. The pursuit was no less bloody 
than the battle. Twelve hundred of the Imperial infantry were slain in one 
body, and a great number taken prisoners, together with three thousand 
horse.(l) « 

Struck with terror by these repeated misfortunes, Ferdinand pressed the 
elector of Bavaria to assist him with troops ; and that prince sent four thou- 
sand men to Vienna, excusing himself from furnishing a greater number, as 
he was obliged to protect his own dominions against the insults of the French, 
who threatened the Upper Palatinate. Galas, at the same time, collected 
the broken remains of the Imperial army in Bohemia ; set on foot new le- 
vies ; and having formed a respectable body of troops, encamped under the 
cannon of Pilsen, in order to observe the motions of Torstenson ; who, in 
consequence of his late victory, hud reduced Leipnitz, Pilgran, Iglaw, and 
several other places. The town of Krembs, Stein, and the fort of Tyrn- 
Btein, also submitted to the conquerors; so that the Swedes -were now mas- 
ters of the Danube on the side of Moravia ; and all the towns in that pro- 
vince surrendered at discretion, except Brinn, which Torstenson besieged, 
as the reduction of it seemed necessary to facilitate his junction with Ragot- 
ski, on which was supposed to depend the fate of Hungary and Austria. 

This enterprise occasioned such alarm at the court of Vienna, that the 
emperor retired to Ratisbon, and tlie empress and her attendants fled for 
refuge to Gratz in Stiria. All the most valuable furniture was removed from 
the capital, the suburbs were pulled down, and the bastions and ramparts 
repaired. Some old regiments threw themselves into the city ; the inhabi- 
tants were armed ; the magazines filled, and preparations maae for support- 
ing a long siege. Torstenson, however, had no thoughts of such an enter- 
prise. He found sufficient! employment at Brinn; which, by its gallant 
defence, afforded Ferdinand leisure to put his affairs in some order. The 
archduke Leonold was declared commander-in-chief of the Imperial forces ; 
and Galas, who served under him, in quality of lieutenant-general, as- 
sembled the militia from all quarters to augment the army, that he might 
be able to prevent the Swedes from crossing the Danube. Nor was the 
elector of Bavaria less busy in taking measures to oppose the progress of 
the French. • 

General Mere! having received intelligence that mareschal Turenne, after * 
quitting his winter quarters at Spire, had established his head post at Ma- 


li) Heiu, liv. iii. chap. x. Barre, tom. ix. 
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riandid, aod that his troops were dispersed in the nei^bouring towns for 
the oonveniencjr of subsistence, resolved to attack him by surprise, in hope/ 
of defeating him before he could assemble his forces. Extending himself, 
with this view, in the plain of Mariendal. Merci drew up his army in (tnler 
of battle. He placed his foot in the centre, and his cavalry on the two 
wings. After cannonading the Fren-^h for some time, he put himiielf at 
the head of his infantry, and marched to the attack of a small wood that 
covered their front ; a post which it was absolutely necessary for him to 
possess, before his left wing, commanded by John de tVert, could net to 
advantage. Turenne at the same time, with his cavalry, charpnl the riglit 
wing of the Imperialists, which he broke, and penetrated as far as the se- 
cond line. But, during these efforts, throe thouswind French troops, under 
the command of general Bole, were routed and disperscMl by the Bavarians ; 
and De W^ert, i^rceiving their concision, advaneeil with his left wimr, in 
order to take Turenne in the rear. Sensible of the risk he r/ui of being 
surrounded, the mareschal ordered liis C/avalry to wheel alwut, and retire 
across the wood ; at the other side of which being joiiuKl by three fresli re- 
giments of foot, and fifteen hundred horse, that had been already eiigagi'd, 
he ranged them in order of battle, with a view of attal^king the enemy, 
should they pass the wood- Merci, however, did not think pro]H'r to try 
the experiment ; so that the French general, having collected his hn»ken 
troops, retired in the face of the enemy ^ crossed the Maine in iheir dot* 
pite, and reached the frontier of Hesse, where he found that he liad lost 
great part of his infantry, twelve hundred horse, and his whole b>igg^e ( ) 
Elated with this advantage, the elector of Bavaria made very lolty pm- 
posals of peace to France ; and Mazarine, without regard Ui them, sent a 
reiiiforcemept of eight thousand men to Turenne, under the 
duke d*Enguien. These two commanders resolved to bring the Bavariniis 
to a general action. With this view Turenne, whose day it was 
advanced at the head of his cavalry, to engage the enemy. But tin y hwl 
taken post upon a rising ground, so inaccessible, that it seemed hazardoiiH o 

invested with the chief command, determm*^ J'' S^^h“n ho n'- 
the Danube, and was prosecuting his march to Nordhngcn, when In. n 
ceived intelligence that the Bavarians were come u|> ‘ " , . 

diately ranged his army in order of battle, upon .»''• ? u. 

Sw'edes h^sufFered a melancholy defeat soon after ^ (Iramont ami 

giving the command of the right w ng to the pli^^d 

that of the left to Turenne. Marsm, an officer of repu^tm^w^ 

at the head of the first line T- "nd the Si^dc Chiliot 

Hessians, was commanded by major-general Gews , and the b e 

conducted the corps-d e-reserve. ascent. Then 

The Bavarians were drawn up on an hiaher grouii^^ 

right wing, composed soldy of irf^try, pj,, „ village, and on 

and their main "^dy entrenched below StUl lo^ ‘^>^Uo,^i:ich ti.ey 
their left wing, commanded the d. kc d Koguieii. 

had taken care to garrison. The (laiigt‘ruiihly wouiid- 

who ordered Marsin to attack the French general scat 

ed, and the troope ‘ 'I hiK Ixidy alwi 

in his room the marquis de ^ . deHtroved. had not the duke in 

was broken, and would have hwn ^ , Lt.i*iUnce of the marquis, 

person led on the whole of l» iith* until the cfiunt de 

Nor could their utmost efforts turn the tide i t . V- after the death 

Merci was slain at the d Enguien, dia- 

of that great captain, L prevent the destruction of great 


(1) PuflTend. lib xvi. ic, torn, ix- 

VoL. 1. 
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prisoner ; while John de Wert, attacking the corps de reserve^ defeated Cha- 
hot, and penetrated as far as the baggage. 

Durir^ these disasters^ Turenne assailed the right wing of the enemr ; 
and having reeudied the top of the eminence in good ordet*, a terrible conflm 
ensued, in which the first line of the Bavarians was broken ; but general 
Gleen ^vandlig with the second, the French were ready to give way mtheir 
turn, when the duke d'En^^nien came seasonably to the simport oi his left 
wing. He obliged the Ba\^ians to retire, and leave h^md them their 
cannon, which were pointed against the part of their right wiiw drawn up 
near the villa^. Turenne now chaiged the enemv in flank, aaf drove them 
beyond the village, after having taken general Gleen prisoner. Meantime 
John de Wert, partly informed of what had passed upon the hill, hastened 
thither with his victorious left wing; but he came too late to retrieve the 
honour of the day, every thing being already in confusion. All that he 
could do, therefore, was to lead off the remains of the Bavarian army to 
Donawert, whither they escaped under the cover of night, ^ough pursued 
as far as the banks of the Danube.(l) 

This victo^, if such it may be c^ed, was dearly purchased by the French, 
four thousand of their best troops being left dead upon the spot. Nordlingen 
and some neighbouring places, indeed, opened their gates to the conquerors ; 
but they were soon recovered by the Bavarians, who received a strong rein- 
forcement under the archduke Leopold. Turenne, however, after the de- 

S arture of the duke d'En^en, who went to Paris to receive the applause 
^ ue to his valour, had the honour of closing the campaign with re-establish- 
ing the elector of Triers in his dominions. That prince, after a captivity 
of ten yeaire, had obtaifled his liberty, in consequence of a second treaty 
with Ferdinand, by which he subnutted tw the articles of the peace of 
Prague, and other rigorous conditions. But as he signed this treaty with 
no other view than to deliver himself from a tedious and grievous imprison- 
ment, he threw himself upon the protection of France, As soon as he was 
enlarged, and cardinal Mazarine oraered Turenne to effect his restoration. 
I’he mareschal accordingly invested Triers : the garrison was obli^d to 
capitulate, and the elector entered his capital amidst the acclamations of his 
subjects. (2) 

Huring these transactions, the elector of Saxony, finding himaplf unable 
to stop the progrera of the Swedes under Koiiingsmark, who had reduced a 
number of towns in Thuringia and Misnia, had recourse to a negotiation, 
and concluded a truce with that general for six months, as a prelude to a 
peace with Sweden. This treaty was the more disagreeable to the house of 
Austria, as it enabled Konin^mark, after laying Bohemia under contribu- 
tion, to form a junction with Torstenson, who had can'ied his depredations to 
the very ^tes of Vienna, in spite of all the efforts of the archduke. The 
emperor, however, in some degree counterbalanced the defection of the 
elector of Saxoj^, by a peace with Rigotski. He acknowledged that prince 
sovereign of Transylvania, and restored to him certain possessions in 
Hungary, which had Monged to his predecessor, ^thlem GaMr.(3) 

Toretenson, after his junction with Koningsmark, proposed to undertake 
the siege of Pra^e ; but the archduke Leopold being joined by the count 
de Bouchain, took such effectual measures for securing that city, as render- 
ed the attempt impracticable. ^Chagrined at this disappointment, and jmeatly 
afflicted with the ^ut, Torstenson retired to his own country. He was 
succeeded in the cmef command by general Wrangel, who supported the 
reputation of the Swedish arms, and in conjunction with Turenne ravaged 
Franconia, S i lesia, and Moravia, laying the country every where under 
contribution. 

In order to secure his dominions against these ravages, the elector of 
Bavaria withdrew his troops from the service of the emperor, and concluded 

(1) Barre. tom. ix H€iM, liv. iii. cliap. x. Auberi, IJis/. ifu Card* 3ia%mrine, Hist, 
du Prince de Contit. 

(2) Id. ibid. 

(U) Annal. de i*£mp. tom. ii. 
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a imarate peace with France. His example was followed bv the art'hhifihi»p 
of Cologne ; and the archbishop of Mtyiiz, and the landgrave of Hess/ 
Darmstadt, were reduced to the necessity of taking the same st^ by tbe 
victorious Turenne. He laid waste their dominions, and struck all Germany 
with the terror of his arms. Nor were the Swedes inactive. Having gar- 
risoned tbe towns they possessed in Westphalia and Upper Suabia, they 
made themselves masterB of Schweinfurt, which had cut off the communi- 
cation between these two provinces ; and again entering Bohemia, reduced 
Egm in presence of the Imperial army.(l) 

The confederates were less successful in other quarters. Nothing of conse- 
quence had been effected either in Italy or the Lf»w Countries, during tin* twi» 
lust campaigns, and in Spaii^ the reputation of two celebrated French gene- 
rals had been tarnished. •In 1646 the count d’Hnrcourt, viceroy of C:utu- 
lonia, besieged Lerida. The garrison was not strong, nor was the place in 
a state of defence. But Don Antonio de Brito, the governor, had t»»e ad- 
dress to make the French believe tliat his condition was yet more desperate 
than he found it ; so that they did not press the siege so vigorously as they 
otherwise might, from a persuasion that he would surrender nt dis<Tction. 
Meanwhile Se marquis de Legf»ne 2 , the Spanish general who knew cxactlv 
the state of the garrison, caused a great convoy to i>e provided, n hen it 
was near ready, he advanced towards Lerida, seemingly witli an inUnlmii 
to relieve the place; but, after lying some days within sight of the French 
army, he decamped, as if he had abandoned his design- Having forwarded 
the convoy, he marched directly back to the town ; and appeared unexpect- 
edly, in order of battle, on one side of the French lines, while, on the <»^**®*’* 
the convoy with a strong reinforcement safely entered tlie during t le 

K? of Th« besiegers to receive the enemy. Hnreourt, therefore Amn.i 
him^ under the necessity of raising the sicftc ; n 

ciSed him so much, tLt he rested the command and returned to 
France, where he was very coldly received hy Mazarme\2) 

* The prince of Conde. formerly duke 

h.' th,, lio.. u.. 

count d'Harwurt so f ^'trtsh of^viohns^^ A..- 

trenches were opened with a Accessary, and hail a Rar- 

tonio de Brito, who was well supplied with ® J heen the 

riimn of three thous|^men WHS the ver^^^ 

year before. Ho harmed the ene y prerrh ascribed tliis change of 
with obstina^ every inch of ^ m ide the attack in the weakest 

conduct to Ilia being sensible that ley . j aurrender as soon as they 
place, and concluded that he C"®;. the midst of the*, 

Ld made theroseWes mastera ®‘ the engineers found 

.sanguine expectations, pecubar to the French rnmon.^ pj^ced-it was 
their progreaa obstructed by a rock. iliminlrfmd by fatigue— the licats 

too late to begin vain ; the troops , marouis d'AiPma, advanced 

were coming on. The „£ Condd was obliged to raise tlie 

to the relirf of the pl^, and ^ i„ fruitless marches ami 

tiege-CS) The rest of the campaign was spent m 

countermarches. ^ ^ore fortunate for tl.c conft- 

The conclusion of the prevailed upon to renounce 

derates in Gennanr. T*ie de^r of Bavan^ajMj.^^.^^ ^ . 

the alliance he had conduded with Fran , ^ ^d Imper^ 

and, in consequence of U.e After being harassed by the 

Wr;ngd was e^g and difficult march, he took up bis 

AudSn generd Melander, in a mng 
winter-quarters in the duchy of Bm 

.-1 _ il'i \’ic tic 1 iiitjnno. 

fl) Barre, toni.ix. Heisa. lir. *3/^, rf, Mminuir 

QmneV. q'^cT, Uni M^Ul. de l^u XlT. 

(8) MartiDiere, //«/• ^ ^ 
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^ Early in the spring, however, the Swedish general led out his army, with 
(>n intention to surpriw the enemy in their cantonments ; but they were ap- 
prised of his design, and had assembled their troops. In order to atone for 
this failure, Wrangel' advanced,^ in conjunction with Turenne, against the 
Austrians and Bavarians, at Zusmarhausen, or Zi^mmerhausen, near the 
Danube. There a furious battle was fought ; and the Imperial forces were 
defeated, notwithstanding the utmost enorts of M^ntecuculi and Wittem- 
berg. These able gener^ werS only able to save the remains of the army, 
by a masterly retreat to AiigBburg.(l) 

Piccolomini arriving soon after from the Netherlands, assumed the chief 
command of the Imperial forces, in the room of Melander, who was slain. 
His presence seemed to infuse new spirit into the troops ; but he could not 
prevent the confederates from passing the Lech, and penetrating into Bava- 
ria, where they laid the whole country under contrioution, and obliged the 
elec^r to quit his capital, and take refuge in Saltzburg. 

Nor was the victo^ at Zummerhausen the only advanta^ the confede- 
rates had gained since the openly of the campaign. The Hessians had de- 
feated the baron Lamboy near Grevemburg, in the dud^ of Juliers ; and 
Koningsmark had surprised the new city of Prague. In the mean time 
Charles Gastavus, count Palatine of Deux-JPonts, arriving from Sweden with 
a reinforcement of eight thousand men, undertook the siege of Old Pra^ie ; 
and carried on his approaches with such vigour, that the place must have 
been taken, had not tne emperor, dreading the loss of that capital, and of 
the whole kingdom of Bohemia, resolved in earnest to conclude the so long- 
demanded peace. (2) 

Hitherto the negotiations at Munster and Osnaburghad varied according to 
the vicissitudes of the war ; but the French and Swedes being pow decid^ly 
victorious, and having no other enemy in Germany but the emperor, all the 
rest being either subdued or in alliance with them, it only.remained for Fer- 
dinand to receive law from those powers. Other circumstances conspired to 
forward the treaty. Sweden, notwithstanding the great success of its arms 
during eighteen years of hostilities wished for peace ; and the young queen 
Christina, so distinguished by her love for learning, was desirous of repose, 
that she might have leisure tc^ursue her favourite studies. . The United 
Provinces, become jealous of France, had concluded, in 1647, a separate 
treaty with Spain > m which their independency was not only acknowledged, 
but tne republic was declared a free and sovereign state, by the only power 
that had disputed it, at a vast expense of blood and treasure, with an obsti- 
nacy to whi^ history affords no parallel, for the term of fourscore years. 
France, therefore, was left to sustain alone the whole weight of the war 
against the Spaiii^ branch of the house of Austria ; and cardinal Mazarine, 
her prime minister, being at the same time threatened with an intestine war, 
became more moderate in his demands at the congress, as well as more sin- 
cerely disposed to promote the tranquillity of Germany. (3) 

In consequence of these favourable occurrences and corresponding views,, 
the memorable Peace of Westphalia was signed at Munster on the 
twenty-fourth day of October, in the year 1648. As it is a fundamental law 
of the empire, and the basis of all subsequent treaties, I must make you ac- 

? uainted, my dear Philip, with the substance of the principal articles of it. 

n order to satisfy the different powers, the following important stip^ations 
were found necessary ; namely, that France shall possess the sovereignty of 
the three arc^bishopricks, Metz, Tool, and Verdun, the city of Pignerol, 
Bresac, and its independencies, the territory of Suntgaw, the landipaviates 
of Upper and Lower Alsace, and the right to keep a garrison in PhiUpsburg ; 
that to Sweden shall be granted, besides five n^ions of crowns, the arch- 
bishuprick of Bremen and the bishoprick of Verdun secularized. Upper Poine- 
mnia, Stetin, the isle of "Rugen, and the city of Wismar, in the duchy of 
Mecklenburg, all to be held as fiefs of the empire, with three votes at the 


(1) Barre, tom ix. Hut, du Vie de Turenne. Heitfr, liv. iii. cbap. x. 
(S) Id. Ihid. 

(sj Auberi, Hist, du Card. Mazarine. Puffeiidorf. Barre. Le Clare. 
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.elector of Brand«tabur» shall be relmbuned for the ioMoti 
l>y the cession of the bishoprick of Matdeburir secularized" 
^ by haying the blshopricks of Halberstadt, Minden.^^ C^^d^^ 
ft^ar prmcip^ities, ^^th four votes at the.diet ; that the duke of mSoSI! 
IniTg as an equiv Jent for Wismar, shaU have the bishopricks of Schwerin and 
^isbuig, erected, in like manner, into secular principalities: that the elec- 
tor^ dignity. With the Upper Palatinate, shall remain with Maiimilian, duke 
or Bavaria, and his descendants, as long as they shall produce male issue • 
but that the Lower Palatinate shall be restored to Charles Lewis, son of tho 
dept^ elector, in whow favour shall be esUblished an eighth electorate, to 
continue till the extinction of the house of Bavaria.(l) All the other prin’ci's 
and states of the empire w^ re-established in the lands, rights, and prero- 
gatives, which they enjoyed before the troubles of Bohemia, in 1619. The 
republic of Switzerland was declared to be a sovereign state, exempt fmni 
the jurisdiction of the empire ; and the long disputed succession of CIcves 
and Juliers, with the restitution of Lorrain, was referred to arbitration. (V) 
The stipulations in regard to religion were no less accurate and compre- 
hensive. The pacification of Passau was confirmed, in its full extent ; and 
it was farther agreed, that the Cidvinists shall enjoy the same pri\ ileges as 
the Lutherans ; that the Imperial chamber should consist of twentyvfour 
Protestant members, and twenty-six Catholics ; that tlie ernjjcror bli’aii re- 
ceive six Protestants into his aulic council; and that an equal number of Ca- 
tholic and Protestant deputies slioll be cliosen for the diet, except wlietk it is 
convoked on a cause that concerns one of the two religions ; in uliicli eiibe, 
all the deputies shall be Protestants, if it respects the Protestants ; and Ca- 
tholics, if it relates to the followers of the Catholic faith.(3) 

These are thp great outlines of the Peace of M\*stj)haJia, so t*sscntijd to 
the tranquillity df Europe in general, and to that of Cennany in particular. 
War, however, bet^veen France and Spain, was continued witli various suc- 
cess, until the Treaty of the Pyrenees, negotiated in when Lew is XIV. 
was married to the Infanta Maria Theresa, daughter of Philiji IV. as 1 tshall 
afterward have occasion more particularly to relate, in the nieuu time, v»e 
must make a pause. 

(l) Du Mont. Corps. Diplomat, tain ri. Ffelfel, Ahrigi Chrunul. 

<81 Jd. ibid. 

(s) Du. Mont, obi sup. 
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